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INTRODUCTION. 


The  design  of  tlio  following  work  is  lo  present  the  liistories  of  all  those  coun- 
tries of  North  America  that  are  now  of  sufficient  politica]  imparlance  to  denionil 
the  Bttention  of  tho  scholai:,  and  awolien  the  interest  of  the  general  reader.  Aa 
an  appropriate  introduction  te  ench  a  work,  me  have  given  the  most  important,  of 
what  little  is  known,  of  the  history  of  the  Ahoriginea  of  America,  together  with 
desoiiptive  sketches  of  those  rude  memorials  of  a  former  civilization  that  were  once 
so  numerous  throughout  our  own  territovj ;  and  of  others,  magnincerkt  even  in 
their  desolation,  which  new  strew  the  plains,  and  crown  the  hill-tops,  of  Meuco, 
Yueaian,  and  Central  America.  The  probable  origin  of  theae  antiquities,  and  of 
the  Indian  Irilies,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  antiquarian  researches  of  the 
learned. 

Of  the  histories  of  the  several  political  diviaions  of  North  America,  that  of  out 
own  countiy  claims  our  first  attention,  and  to  it  ive  have  given  an  appropriate  space  In 
the  present  work,  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Its  relations  with  European 
history,  and  with  the  history  of  England  in  particular,  have  been  dwelt  upon  iu  the 
several  appendices,  at  considerable  length.  To  the  arfcle  explanatory  of  the  char- 
acter and  design  of  those  (^ipendices,  see  page  IDT,  the  reader  is  referred  for  OUT 
&Fther  views  on  this  subject. 

TIio  third  pari  of  the  volume,  or,  as  it  is  called.  Book  III.,  gives  the  Iiistory  of 
the  present  British  Provinces  in  North  America,  from  thar  esjliest  settiement  to 
the  present  period — both  under  the  French  and  under  the  English  dominion ; — the 
early  history  of  Louisiana,  previous  to  the  purchase  of  that  leriitory  by  the  TJmted 
States  in  ISOS ; — the  history  of  Mexico,  from  the  conquest  by  Cortez,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1846 ;— and  the  history  of  Teiaa, 
imm  its  tirst  seltiement,  to  the  time  of  its  admission  into  tho  American  Union. 

In  relation  to  other  features  in  the  Pl*n  of  the  work,  farther  than  the  general 
divisions  to  wiiich  we  have  referred,  a  lew  remarks  may  not  be  inappropriate — - 
It  is  a  fact,  not  universally  known,  that  all  the  French  writers  on  Canadian  hie- 
lory — the  vmters  upon  Mesican  history— and  generally,  all  CathoUc  writers,  give 
dates  according  to  the  New,  or  Gregorian  Style,  subsequent  to  the  year  15^ ; 
while  extemporary  English  vniters  of  American  and  European  history  retain  the 
Old  Stylo  so  bte  as  the  year  1151.*  Hence  discrepancies  in  dates,  almost  innu- 
merable, ore  finuid  in  the  works  of  those  compilers  who  have  either  been  ignorant 
of  tUs  t^t,  or  have  disregarded  it.  In  the  foUowmg  work  the  author  has  endea' 
Tored  to  give  the  dales,  vnifomUit,  in  New  Style, 

A  minute  Mjeglkjl  Awir.Ysra  has  been  carried  throughout  the  entire  work — 
each  subject  bran^  opposite  that  portion  of  the  text  to  which  it  refers,  and  num- 

aia  lliitoaea,"  bj  tLe  aathor  at 
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aereS  bi  corrcsponil  tvith  similar  divisiiins  of  (he  te^.  The  design  of  tliis  aintngO' 
mont  is  lo  givo  the  work  n  better  oJaplation  to  tlie  purposes  of  instpuclion — being 
better  IhaD  quealions  lor  mlvaneed  pupils;  white  the  teacher  may  easily  conven 
each  Buliject,  or  head,  in  the  anatysia,  into  a  queEtioti  if  thought  desirable.  It  is 
believed  that  this  filature  in  the  plan  nf  the  work  wiU  also  prove  highly  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  marginal  Dates  odcI  Reprhences  are  numeroils,  canjing  along  a  mintilB 
chronology  with  the  history.  Thi?  plan  avoids  the  necoBslty  of  cncumberini;  Iha 
text  with  Jat^E,  and  at  the  same  time  fumisheit,  to  Che  inqmnng  reader,  a  hifitoij 
far  more  minute  and  circumstanti:^  than  could  othernise  be  embraced  in  a  Milunn 
much  larger  than  the  present.  The  supposed  otility  of  the  Chart,  (pages  Id  and 
17,)  may  be  learned  from  the  explanation  of  the  same  on  page  18. 

The  Pboohcsbive  Sehieb  of  the  three  Labob  Maps,  on  pages  20,  432,  and  802, 
shows  the  state  of  the  country  embraced  in  the  present  United  States  at  different 
periods.  The  First  represents  jl  as  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes,  fifty  years  after 
the  Ectllement  of  Jajiiestown,  when  only  a,  few  bright  spots  of  civilization  relieved 
the  darkness  of  the  picture.  The  Second  as  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Revolntion, 
Tvhen  almost  the  entire  region  west  of  the  Allcghanies  was  a  wilderness— showing 
how  slovrly  settlements  had  advanced  durui"  the  loiin  period  that  the  colonies  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Th  Tft  d  pre  tall  ntry  Bait  now 
is,  and  as  it  has  become  under  the  infl  f  rep  bl  t  d  ns.    In  place 

of  the  recent  wilderness,  ivc  observe  f  !        y    f  m     J    t  te     each  with  its 

numerous  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  1      t   g  th        iste  ce    f     g   at  and  happy 

The  Geohhaphicji.  and  Histori        N  d  Sm        Sf         t  the  bottoms 

of  the  pages,  give  the  localities  of  all  important  places  mentioned,  and  furnish  that 
kind  of  geograplucal  information  respecting  them,  without  which  the  history  can 
lie  read  with  tittle  interest  or  projit.  Maps  of  important  sections  of  the  country, 
the  vicinities  of  largo  towns,  plans  of  battle  grounds  and  siegia,  &c.,  ore  here  giveti 
on  the  same  pages  with  the  even^  referring  to  Ibcm,  where  they  necessaiily  catch 
the  eye  of  the  reader,  so  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  in- 
crease the  interest  that  he  feels  in  the  history.  The  map  of  lSfV^_  page  558,  has 
been  drawn  with  caro,  and  bdng  liCCIe  mora  than  an  outiine  of  (he  political  divi- 
nons  of  that  extensive  country,  is  probably  sufiiciontiy  accurate.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Mexico,  however,  is  yet  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  maps  tor  the  (Jisfiutfes  between  places.  The  map  of  Texas, 
page  GHO,  and  the  several  small  maps  of  particnlar  sections  of  that  country,  will  be 
found  a  great  aid  to  the  reader  in  pera«ng  tiie  history  of  that  portion  of  our  Re- 
public. In  addition  In  what  are  properly  "embellishments,"  nearly  ninety  maps 
and  charts,  large  and  small,  havp  b^en  introduced,  seven  of  which  occupy  entire 
{tages',  and  nearly  six  hundred  locf^ities,  mentioned  in  the  history,  have  been  des. 
wibeu  in  the  gcograpbical  notes.  And  unless  the  reader  has  aa  much  knowledge 
of  these  loualities  aa  can  be  derived  from  the  notes  and  maps,  his  tinowledge  of  Ihe 
hi^ory  will  be  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatis&ctory.  For  if  the  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  history  convey  to  our  minds  no  meaning,  they  might  as  well  be  omit- 
ted entuely,  and  fictitious  names  would  answer  equally  well,  A  familiarity  with 
localities  is  indispensable  (o  the  ready  acquiytion,  and  the  subsequent  letentioD,  of 
iostorice]  knowledga. 
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,NDIAN  TRIBES  OF  NOUTH  AMERICA,  AND  AMERICAJN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INDIAN  TRXBES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Btrrron  I     NosniEKK  Tridis.    Esiinimaui  imi  Athapascaa JariEalctlon  orer  Ssesr  tcnlUii; 

xavn  II.  Atooaauis  Trihes.  MonCiinavs.— Alconqnins.— Knlstenesui,— 0(Ibivm.— I\iii. 
tiar. — Mlsslpsjiguiea.— MicniiMK.— Elcawnipe.— AbonHfcB.— Ksn  Enstand  Indliins,  (M»»» 

loHi  -  Caniinicia^3SaMa«B7nDk^flinisni^-^3inmni.~Flilllp^  CaiuniclM.—A  rniawon 
MoliPBSB  Tribffl,  (pBanodi,  SToiieiinfcs,  WanhUitanB,  WaMigM,  ae.l  Iftinij.— Simhciu.— 
lieonf  jAiupes,  (MIdu  aod  Sslumi'os,}— IFAil;  Sj/tL—Ck^naM  11pt^-Vtaiicukfii.—Bia- 

Sacs  nod  I^nei, — ISIactH 

BCTTOR  m.     iHOqDOia  TSJ 

mn  KadoDB,  (Mohsn) 

JfcniWcft.— iogna.— T.._^ „,.      _ _ _ _.  .  .. 

Cam  Plmiler^-IIat/'  Tmm,~Big  5>«.— TuscRrorBS. 
BiCTiOT  IV     CnlawbiiE  — CherokMB.— SfjBoyoA.  ~SpecMi4  filiotf.— TJc&ees.— Nadiiies. 
SsciTDH  T      lIoniLUi   TiuBEg,     MuRHigees  or  Civebs,  {Semlnot«<,  Yaniiuiiieee,  ^c.j—SIe 

i  lUnraji — Wtalherfbr^, — I^&LUosit. —  Osceola^ — ObiohuBd.—  Moaaiichtape, — GLioctua^ 

flBCnos  VI  DiHOOTiH  OR  SioDI  TaiBRa.  TVionebagMS.— Al^Binil»iIl^  end  Bioiii  Propsr^ 
WiuetMce  Group  (MimelaienB.  MraflKiia,  nnd  Croiv9.)-«outhi:rn  Sionj;  Tiihi«,  (AtkenEBB 
OHiges  KuDzas  lowas  MIsaDurii^s,  Okk>s,  snd  OnieJ^sE.)— Other  WtHtBm  Tribes,  ^Klad 
Fesl   Kaiid!,  sod  PawnseB  t—Pelalisharoa.  -Ow^Bn  Trfbea. 


ir  Chilicotlie.— At  tbe  moutlL  of  Uw  Stlota  U.— In  Missouri,  tto.- 

I  rODHD  IN  OTDEE  POSTIDSB  OF  THK  (ToNTIS£»T.     Ilexlcan  PjTumiJS. 

of  Palenqiu).— Of  tloimi.— Of  Clilohen.— Of  nanal.— Of  Irilina  Bn( 
PBgeB,flS-B7. 

CHAPTER.  III. 


The  Wuml  KemalDS,  Mounda,  ftc,  fcnna  in  tlie  Unfttil  States ;  imd  the  ruined  efflllceB  of 
Mcsiro,  YncBtBD,  Cuntial  America,  &e.,  attribulai  to  tha  Aboiteines.— IWiioncra  of  nOaH' 
icon  OrioLu  of  all  (he  AjnericBn  Cribes.—Tbe  subject  of  the  sciiaAlnianis  af  the  KwrXa  ts  idEh 
'  meilcit  eiBmiued.— Piobahle  AdaUe  OiiglD  of  all  (he  Ameckiui  Tribes.— Oonclusion  -Fjirhr 
...   .._..,__^...     „ .  .._ ..._T.^..  Pagffl,S!-8S. 


,— Ssasnu  aDd  Natult  virsut  livtelaUoit. 
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PART  I. 

VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

CHAPTER.  1. 

CONQUESTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES,  IM  THE   SOUTHEKN  POHTIOKS 


PrviEmns.  r.  DiBOinERr  op  Ameiuoa  bt  Cohjmsdb,  Other  clsima  to  tljB  nMscoxcry.— Ic 
liadic  Cl^m.— Supecior  merit  of  the  dsJina  of  CDlnmbue.— Long  u,  preialeol  oftdc  respe 
ing  Cbe  BiaeoTBij.— BiCent  of  the  discoveries  of  Colviiiibus,— The  IVeat  InLUes.— YucoU: 
Vimonry  of  tha  Padflo.— IL  Juan  Po»oe  db  Lbon.  Tr-IHijon  of  the  PountBJn  uf  IJ 
Mscoreiy  of  Blorlda  bj  Be  LeoiL— HI.  Da  Alinro.  Wscoiray  of  CbioHiik.— HoapiloJl 
of  am  NBttrea,  mid  PetflOy  of  the  Spsoliuids.— IV.  Conqdist  nr  Mexion.  Yucntan  t 
plored.— Dtojorer)'  of  IflBil™.— Inyndoo.  V  CotIm — Knjd  conquest  of  the  Oounlrj, 
HBgsUsn  — Biral eimminaTiEiiKon of  the  GJobf.— Y.  Pxiifaiiin  bb  NiBVABB.  HiBim 
eion  of  Korida.— YI,  Fbkdinjnc  be  ainii.  His  landing  ill  Florida,— WiinderingB  of  t 
BpaalaBte.— BatUes  nith  the  Wstlves.— Death  of  Be  aolo.— Bate  of  liis  Canipanlni 
E»ge=,  111-11 

CHAPTER  11. 

MOETHEEN  AHD  EASTERN  COASTS  OF  KOETH   AMERICA. 

LahnidDr  aad  HewtbHuaisod.— Second  voyage  of  SebHSm.— His  Babffiqueat  Voyegj 
II.  QJBPIK  CnnTBSBJt.    HisvojaOTB,— IIL  Yebhaiabl    Explores  the  coast  from  IV 


His  TOjBira  to  America.— Eiplorea  the  St 

of  Hen  f  ranoe.—Scnds  UuUer  on  Mb  thh 

TOTAOES  OT  lUBAifix,  Ladponhiebe,  AUTt  RfELBVoes. — Podnding  of  S(.  Al^DBtllie- — YH- 

<3>iLBERT,  Ralhsb.  ah  aBxiiTii.lA,     Amldas  asa  SbtIdii.— AliBmpted  setOementis  at 

Eoimoke.— YUL   Hab^uis  Se  ia  Boaas.    Attempts  to  fbrm  a  Settlement.— IX.  Sab- 

■THOLOHBM'  GoBKOLD.    Attempted  eettleinent  at  Martha's  YinMid.— Martin  Pring.- X. 

n>E  Hof^Tfi.    Extan^YC  grant  to  lilm. — Founding  of  Port  Boyal- — Champion  sent  10  Neir 

Praice — Foundiag  of  fiuebeo,— XT.  NoEIa  ano  Soi'th  Vieoisia.    Plymouth  and  Lon- 

don   CompanlFS.— Att«inpt«d  settlement  at  Keauetiec.— Settlement  of  J&meatom — 

Pages,  125— laa 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Importance  of  esamlning  Bngllsii  Htetory  in  connection  with  ourown.- Henty  the  Seventh. 

BngllBh  oMma  to  American  territoij.— Cabot— Birly  relations  of  Englaad  wiai  America — 

Char&ctra'  of  UeAry  Uu  Seventhr-State  of  England  at  this  Period— Folilical  poU^  of  Kenrf 

and  its  EaSotB.— Bendal  Bystam.— Powhp  of  Out  BaionB.— The  Clergy,  Seligloua  SaBntnarieH, 

ftc— Morali,  Criminal  SlatlatlDB,  bo.— Attempta  Co  regulate  CommeFce,  Agrienlture,  lU«iaeu> 

turea,  &0.— TJaory  — Mjmopoliot— Aimy  and  Ifaiy  of  BnEfand  — PopnlaHon  —Judicial  Tri 

imnalB.— ArMtonij-  Powers  of  the  Tndor  Prioces.— liberties  at  (hL  Icnpli — ^lorie  of  Lirlng. 

EuUdlngB.— DomMtlo   Economy,   Aid.— Indebtcdsess   of   Am  1  ''1  VrniOAK 

Sura  Tbade.    raatnry  of&eorigl'softbeEngllBbbinnDh  nt  I      Ih      m  i         lutber 

Zningllns.— Spead  of  Protalmnysm,— The  RetbrmaUon  in  !  1  1 1  iii.lls]r 

UteralitTe. — OonnoaCion  of  Henfy  tTie  K^th  ^tb  the  hi  I  1  1    1  11  com 

plBt«d  under  Edwaid  Ibe  SliUir—Intoleraiiee  of  tlie  Kelii  1  I    'under 

euaeaMary.- PerBoonUonoftliellelbrmars.— Bupmmaojol  lj  1     1      1  1  Ln  ji  nodt. 

Xllabetb.— ProlralantlEmTestoied.— QronlnEoppoilthm  ta  li.ptHi.ipaL^  —  Inc  2ccirn^,h  Clerg] 

TheTwoPanieBajnongtliellefiirnierB.— ThoPtnaTiKPffrtj    Its  Chaiai.li!r—Polltlial  aspect  of 

Iheoontrovepay. — The  PoFltanB  In  Parliament.— Tha  BrownlstB — TrcaCinentoF£he  Pdritansun- 

aer  EUnhetk.— Under  Jaraeg  the  niat.— Emigration  of  the  Puritans —The  PuritauE  inHollasiL 

Politloal  pilnfllples  of  tlie  Pudlana.— The  0™pmi  entered  into  Ire-  Uiem  at  Hymoutti  — In- 

debtedneas  of  Enriuid  lo  Uie  FuritanB.— 7hehr  Inlolensce,— Otdeet  u>  Emigrating.—?  ba 

Quaiors.— Concludon.       -  Pages,  laS-lSl 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  AND  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

!    OF   V 


erimc?  of  thfl  Colony.— Oonapiraoj.—Ogv* 
[mUuu.-Hls  111b  UTsd  bjfocalioDtu.- 

...  _    ...  ontn  T^  Smitih.— >IL  Viaairiu  undbb  t 

Caixa^-    OliuigBS  in  the  floTanmieiit— ShlpiTTeokof  fliDiAnuia-— &idtb^e  A 
Hon.— IfiflBoturn  to  BnKlind.—Tha"  Bearing  Tkoa-'^^-LordDF' n.-mi. 


L  ViMUHU  UHXIB  xai  Taun  Osjbiib.    OluuiieB  in 
_ .  .     .  !u.— ArcaU>a  ExpsdMoni.— 8ii  Tbomiia  Botehi  Ailmljibtcalioi 
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EXPIANATION  OF  THE  CEAHT. 


The  "  MiHUTUEE  Chart  of  Americah  Hktoet,"  found  on  the  two  preceding 
pages,  is  (i  mere  outlina  of  a  liirgBr  eliart  meosiiring  about  four  feet  by  five  and 
a  half.  Tlie  design  of  the  small  chart  is,  principally,  to  fiirnish,  by  its  ooure- 
nience  for  refereaee,  additional  aid  to  those  pupils  who  may  bo  studying  the 
outlines  of  the  hiatory  trom  the  lai^er  one;  for  as  the  small  chatt  wants  tbe 
coloring  of  the  other,  and  many  of  its  important  features,  it  will  be  found, 
separately,  of  comparaiiTely  little  importance.  A  brief  esplanaiion  of  the 
"  Miniature  Chart,"  however,  may,  in  this  place,  be  useftil. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  chart  should  be  considered  aa  brought  together,  so 
Be  (o  present  the  whole  united  on  one  sheet.  The  chart  is  arranged  in  the 
"  downward  course  of  time,"  from  top  to  bottom,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 
350  years,  extending  from  the  diacoverj  of  America  by  the  Cabota,  in  1497,  to 
the  year  1845.  The  dark  shading,  extending  entirely  across  the  chart  at  the 
top,  represents  all  North  America  as  ocoupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery ;  and  following  the  chart  downwards,  tho  gradually  increa^ng 
light  portions  represent  the  gradual  increase  of  European  settlements.  The 
darkest  shading  reprosenla  the  country  as  unexplored  by  the  whites; — the 
lighter  shading  as  having  been  esplored,  bnt  not  settled.  Thoa,  Vermont  was 
the  last  settled  of  the  New  England  States ;  Upper  Canada  was  settled  at  a 
mnii  latw  period,  and  some  of  the  Western  UnitEct  Stat^a  still  later. 

On  the  right  is  a  column  of  English  history ;  then  a  column  of  dates,  cor- 
responding with  which  the  events  are  arranged  on  the  chart  ii'om  top  to  bot- 
tom; then  follows  the  history  of  the  present  British  Provinces  north  of  the 
United  States:  then  the  histories  of  the  several  United  States  aa  their  names 
are  riven  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliart ;  after  fie  territories,  at  the  left,  and  ad- 
joining Oregon,  appear  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  The  large  chart, 
of  which  this  is  a  very  imperfect  outline,  gives  the  prominent  features,  in  the 
histories  of  all  the  settled  portions  of  North  America. 

The  Biilitt/  of  well-arranged  charta  is  very  much  the  soma  as  that  of  histori- 
cal maps.  Although  maps  give  the  localities  of  events,  they  cannot  give  their 
sequauxi,  or  order  of  suooeasion ;  but  as  the  eye  glances  over  the  (Aari,  and  fol- 
lows it  downwards  in  the  stream  of  time,  there  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
instead  of  one  local  fixed  picture,  a  moving  piraorama  of  events.  In  the  map^ 
the  associations  are  fixed  upon  the  jiTozirmty  of  louiliti/ ;  in  the  chart,  upon  the 
order  of  successiim :  and  the  two  oombinedj  in  oonneotionivith  the  written  his- 
tory, ^ve  the  most  favorable  associations  possible  for  Che  atttunment  and 
retention  of  historical  knowledge.  One  prominent  advantage  of  the  chart, 
however,  separately  considered,  is,  Oiat  it  presents  at  one  view  a  Comparali'ie 
Eistary,  of  whieSi  books  alone  can  give  only  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  that 
only  to  a  well-disciplined  memory  of  arbitrary  associations.  A  view  of  the  chart 
makes  upon  the  mind  as  lasting  an  impression  of  the  ontlines  of  a  country's 
history,  as  does  the  map  of  its  topography,  when  the  plans  of  both  are  equally 
tinderstood  ;  and  the  prominent  ftsiJores  in  a  country's  history  may  be  raallea 
to  the  mind,  after  a  study  of  the  chart,  with  the  same  facility  that  the  get^ra- 
phical  outlines  may  be  recalled,  alter  a  study  of  the  map ;  for  the  principles 
upon  which  tho  mind  acquires  the  knowledge,  through  the  medimn  of  the  eye, 
are  in  bolji  cases  the  same.  The  chart,  tho  map,  and  the  written  history, 
should  be  used  together;  the  chart,  presenting  at  one  view  a  comparative 
chronology  of  the  oventB,  being  considered  the  frame-work  of  tl 
and  the  map,  giving  the  localities,  tliB  basis  upon  which  it  stao  Is. 
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"They  iraste  ns;  ay,  liko  April  snoir 
la  tlie  wnrm  noon,  ivo  shrink  nwfty ; 
And  fast  fhey  follow  as  we  go 

Towiirds  tlie  setting  daj, — 
rill  liey  shall  fill  the  land,  and  w8 
£re  driven  into  the  'western  sea." 
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CHAPTEK   I. 

INDIAN  I'RIBES  OP  WORTH  AMERICA. 

JThe  Met  noli™,  hsra  given,  of  the  Indian  tdbiHof  North  Amfrico,  is  conilBHl  principEllj 
D  ttioaa  foFDierl;  end  at  present  fboud  niUiln  tha  United  Siatcs  nnj  Chaii'  ToiTitoiija,  For  u 
Bore  eitonUed  account  tlie  render  la  referred  to  the  numemus  worlis  on  Indiitn  Hinletj  and 
fitiigraplijr,  tbund  In  the  public  UbruieB  of  our  dlieii  i  and  eBpedoll^  to  %\a  able  work  of  the 
lion.  Albeit  Qailadn,  pabiished  in  Toinme  seeoni  oTtha  "  TmnsacUonH  nf  thn  Amerimn  Anti. 
Vnaiian  Bociet?,"  and  to  Dmke'e  "  iMogrnphy  aod  IdMorj  of  tt 


The  noi-thern  tribes  of  North  America,  embracing'  the  abalysis- 
great  divisions  Itnown  as  tlie  Esquimaux  and  the  Atha-  ,  i-iieNonh- 
Dascas,  and  some  small  tribes  bordering  on  tlie  Pacific  'j-A^fer 
Ocean,  are  found  north  of  the  fifty-second  parallpl  of  lati-        '*- 
tude.    'The  Esquimaux*  Indians  encircle  the  m  hole  north  ^  jf^^^ 
em  portioa  of  .the  continent,  from  'le  southern  point  of      maui:. 
Alaska  on  the  west,  to  the  Gulf  of  St  I  awreiice  on  the 
east,     ^he  only  Indians  found  in  Gieenland  aie  Eaqui  ^J'^^f 
maux.     'A  tiibe  of  the  same  familj  is  likewise  found  on  tEjjuimata 
the  western  shore  of  Behring  Straits  ,   and  it  is  tjelieved     *  ■^'* 
to  be  the  only  Asiatic  tribe  belonging  to  the  rii.e  of  any 
North  American  Indians.    =The  ^^quimaus  ai-e  not  found  a.&mftMMa 
far  ia  the  interior,  but  are  confined  mostly  to  tlie  shores    mbcwmT 
of  the  ocean,  and  of  large  gulfs  and  bays. 

•There  are  two  divisions  of  tliese  people,  the  eastern  s,  zHtfaumi 
and  the  western  Esquimaux.     The  dividing  line  is  a  little  Emiuimmix. 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River.     'The  western  Esquimaux   rDtitiaa. 
speak  a  dialect  so  different  from  the  eastern,  that  it  is,  at 
first,  difficult  for  them  to  understand  each  other.     'The     s  Ttade. 
two  divisions  have  for  some  years  past  carried  on  consid- 
erable trade  with  each  other ;  the  western  Indians  dealing 
ill  iron  tools  and  other  articles  of  Russian  manufacture, 
and  the  eastern  io  seal  skins,  oil,  and  furs. 

'In  the  interior,  extendii^  from  Churchill  River  and  e.  Trftciin 
Hudson's  Bay  to  within  about  oae  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pacific,  is  a  large  number  of  tribes  spealiing  kindred  lan- 
guages.    '"They  Have  been  grouped  in  one  division,  and    g"J^™ 
ftre  called  Athapascas,  from  the  original  name  of  the  lake 
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since  cA  led  "  Lake  of  the  Hills."     'They  are  the  herecL 

L  Tmr     ilary  enemies  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  are  in  a  state  of  per- 
I.  Troam  P^^"^'  Warfare  with  them.      ^West  of  the  Athapaseas,  on 
ihecoBsi.    the  sea-coast  and  islands,  are  several  tribes  ivliieh  speaJt 
dialects  different  both  from  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Atha- 
paseas. 
ama^%t      *Th8  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Esquimaux 
itn^myiif  and  the  Athapaseas  is  claimed  by  the  English,  and  the 
™«MmSM  whole  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
■'""'™™'  pany,  whose  trading  posts  extend  from  James  Bay,  west, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north,  nearly  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
BBi^Sw  'The  Esquimaux  are  a  dwarfish  race,  and  obtain  a  preca. 
«™^*e   rious  livelihood  mostly  by  fishing.     The  Athapaseas,  and 
Triiet.     some  of  their  southern  neighbors,  are  almost  entirely  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  fura,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
to  tiie  Company,  or  in  conveying  the  provisions  and  stores 
of  the  Company  to  the  different  posts,  and  bringing  back 
the  furs  there  e 


ALOOMQUIN    THISBS. 

°At  the  fii-st  settlement  of  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence 
,.  Indians  were  eenerally  designated  by  the  name  of  Mon- 
iagnarsji  or  Mountain  Indians,  from  a  range  of  hills  oi 
mountains  west  of  Quebec.      "The  tribes  found  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  however,  speaking  a  different  dialect,  were 
™  called  A/gonqvms.      ""the  distinction  between  the  Mon- 
rawKs.md'  tagnars  and  the  Algonquins  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
SwrBm"  until  the  latter  term  finally  prevailed,  and  was  applied, 
by  the  French,  to  that  great  femily  of  tribes  extending 
fliroughout  the  eastern  portions  of  North  America,  and 
^wiilK  speaking  dialects  of  a  common  language.     'It  is  difficult 
i/ihetirm.  to  ascertain  whether  the  term  Algonquin  belonged,  origi- 
nally, to  any  particular  tribe,  or  was  used  as  a  generic 
appellation. 
%.  T'iK'jtii-      "The  Knistmavx^  Indians,  the  most  northerly  division 
iK'^fte  of  the  Algonquin  family,  are  a  numerous  tribe,  and  are 
b^^K^;  still  found  throughout  a  large  tract  of  country,  extending 
from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  Cliippewas, 
likewise  a  numerous  Algonquin  tribe,  are  now  found  on 
the  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
io.r/iiOiia-      '"TheOttawaSjfoand  on  the  river  of  that  name,  were  an 
Algonquin  tribe,  formerly  residing  on  the  western  shores 
11.  T/afrff  of  Lake  Huron.    "Their  claims  to  the  right  of  sovereignty 
lisHciio™,    ^^^^  ^^  Otta%va  River  were  generally  recognized,  and 
ibey  exacted  a  tribute  from  all  the  Indiana  going  to  or 
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coming  from  the  country  of  the  Hurons  The  Algon-  akalysis. 
quin  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  Rivti  were  allieil  with  the  LTHeirai- 
Hurans  in  their  wars  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  after  I^buS 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Huions  in  1660,  a  part  J^^^ 
of  the  Ottawas,  accompanied  by  a  few  Hurons,  after  some  E^i^^^ 
wanderings,  joined  their  kindi-ed  tribes  at  the  south  of 
Lake  Superior. 

The  Ottawas  subsequently,  in  1671,  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Michilimackinac,  and  finally  returned  to  their 
original  seats  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron,  and  until 
Jecentiy  have  continued  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the 
Michigan  peninsula.  Under  PoBtiac,  their  chief,  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  of  1763, 
which  in  a  short  time  captured  nearly  all  the  British  posts 
on  the  western  frontier.  At  the  time  of  their  dispersion, 
in  1650,  portions  of  the  Ottawas  sought  refuge  among  the 
French,  aad  their  descendant  still  reside  in  several  vil- 
lages of  Lower  Canada. 

POKTUC,  1  DblFFsf  Ihe  Ottawa  uattou,  ims  one  of  die  moeC  £>minis  Indian  narrioTB  em 
fcnonu  to  Uic  EdgliEli,  nob  eicepUug  even  King  FbUip  of  TMumeeli. 
He  la  fltsS  ttnuKbt  to  the  noli™  of  tlie  BnglisU  aClev  the  llill  of  Quaioa  In  17G0,  wheu  Kajot 

tendered  by  tho  Prenoli.  PonEiac  bad  pire^lously  "beea  WBJTQly  atlacbed  to  the  FreDcb,  tind 
liad  usdsted  them  in  their  Indian  wars.  On  his  way  Mijot  Rogers  was  met  by  ambasssdorB 
ftom  Ponllae,  dedring  him  to  halt  until  tbeir  ehlef  could  see  him  witli  his  own  oyos,  and  Ulte- 


Pontile  SOI 

in  met  thr  EnsUsh  offlcei'  md 

denwmaea  his  business,  and  haughtily  aeted  him 

howliedM-e.1 

1  enter  the  oenntry  of  the  Ind 

mt  petmisBlott  from  ibeir  chief.    Finally, 

smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  »i 

Beer,  and  gaTO  blm  penni^on  te  pies 

throi^h  the 

ee  that  he  shonM  be  protected  titan  the 

furyoftioee 

Indiana  who  wets  hostile  ton 

™^hini 

and  wiActl  to  cat  him  off.    Major  RogarB 

had  with  him,  "  PonUac  discovered  great 

■UvngUi  of  Judgment,  and  a  thirst  after  kn 

owhjdge,' 

Snonaltec 

this  PouUae  became  hesMlo  la 

the  BngUsh,  pKibably  Seamso  be  oliserred  In  them 

aaee^toe, 

.    He  wee  billing  to  aJi™  (he  English  lo 

™ledEe  / 

lijn  BS  their  sovereign ;  but  he  declared. 

thuiftJieyd 

id  not  conduct  tbamsalyes  aci 

aii-dingti 

ind  keep  tbe 

Indian  craft  and  cunning,  to  esprefs  his 

Mendsblp  fbi 

:tbeE.«UshT.nUliiehaluui 

led  the  B 

Ircngth  of  many  tribes  lo  Us  own     The 

K  roies,  and  Wiauebagoes,  constituted  bis 

pew,  as 

(hey  m,  m  afber  Umcs,  that  of  Toeumsch. 

WiMi  snob 

secrecy  sjid  adroitness  were  the  plans  o 

C  Pontlae  deyehiped,  that  he  dis^psted  tho 

fears  of  the  CI 

mta  the  yery  moment  that  the  blonwnf 

■truck ;  and 

76E,  all  the  English  gMTTSons  and  posts  in 

UiB  West,  but  three,  fell  tut»  bis  bands. 

At  MlohilfmBcMune,  the  Ottawas,  to  uiiom  the  as- 

^tisMd,  get  into  Ihe  ibrt  b;  stratagein,  v 

(hiio  engaged  in  a  great  game  of  baU,  to 

which  the  el 

fleers  wet!  iuilled.    Only  Nliige.ii,  PI 

itlaburg,  and  Detroit  escaped.    Pittsbunf 

"Srt 

the  eipetUBon  Df  Cohrael  Bo. 

loet,  whc 

.  disperaocf  the  baiicgors  at  Uie  point  of 

isayeabymfbrmaUonconvc 

jcdtoth 

night  before 

1  he  made  while  PonHao  aad  his  wijnora 

rhould  be  boMuig  a  Mendly  conncU  with  the  girr 

ison.    The  Indians  ooaUuued  tlie  dtge  ot 

the  place  un 

lil  the  spiing  of  net,  when 

General 
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commissBiy,  and  begiai  a  malu  and  iasoe  lilUa  of  cteiUt,  ivMcli  iiera  I'et 
IniAbUants,  laid  puuohujly  cedeeiiuid  b;  Poutliic.  Eis  bills,  or  aotea,  n 
vbioh  was  dmnn  (lie  llgun  of  the  conunoHlty  vhloh  he  ivlehed  to  obta 


iNALvsis,      ^Tlie  Mississaguies,  a  tribe  found  south  of  the  Rivei 

I  TiisKiitit-  Ottawa,  and  adjoining  the  Hurons,  appear  to  have  sepa- 

iByi««.     rated  their  cause  from  that  of  their  kindred  tribes,  and  to 

have  been  either  in  alliance  with  the  Five  Nations,  or 

permitted  to  remain  neutral.     Remnants  of  this  tribe  are 

still  found  in  Canada. 

«.jto™ci.       °27ki  Micmacs,  first  called  by  the  French  Souriqtms, 

held  possesssion  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  ialea, 

and  were  early  known  as  Hib  active  allies  of  the  French. 

t. Eicnaitint.      'Tke  Eicliemins,  or  "Canoemen,"  embraced  the  tribes 

of  the  St,  Joho's  River,  and  extended  westwardly  along 

the  sea  &1  o  e  as  f  r  as  Mount  Desert  Isle. 

i.Aixnaku.       *Abe  akes      Ne\t  to  the  Etchemins  were  found  the 

~^^i^Z  Ahcnakes  ext  nd  ng  to  tl  e  Saco  River,  aod  consisting  of 

severa  trbes  the  p  nc  pal  of  which  wero  the  Pe«oiscD(s, 

a.conmrud  the  Norr -dgeiBo  ] s    and  the  An4rOscoggm9.     'The  Mic- 

'^KMtefro"  macs  tl  e  ttchemms  and  the  Abehakes,  we.-^  early  con- 

ihsirsith.   ^reried  by    le  Frc  ch  J  su  s       They  remained  firmly 

attacl  ed  to  tl  e  French  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  in 

1760  and  i  e  e  al  most  consta  tly  in.  a  state  of  hostilities 

8.  wifMroiD- with  t  e  Brtisl    Colonies       In  the  year  1754,  all  Ihei 

a  a  Omnia.  Abenal  es  w  th  the  excep  on  of  the  Penobscota,  who  atill 

reside  on  the  river  to  which  they  have  giveo  their  namo, 

r.wmiraHiK-  witlidi-ew  to  Canada.  'The  Penobscot,  the  Passamaqnoddy, 

and  the  St.  John  Indians,  remained  neutral  during  the  waj 

of  the  Revolution. 

a  ^eaE<•s■      "^Ew  ENGLAND  INDIANS.     The  New  England  Indians, 

lind  ixdiojia.  as  they  have  generally  been  called,  embraced  the  tribes 

from  the  Saco  River  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Conneo- 

g  priniApai  ticut.     'Their  principal  tnbes  were,  1st,  T]te  Massacku- 

1'^i^   selts>  adjoining  the  Bay  of  that  name :    2d,   The  Paw. 

tuckets,  north  east  of  the  Masaoehusetts,  and  embracing 

the  Penacooks  of  New  Hampshire ;  3d,  The  Nipmucka, 

north  of  the  Mohegans,  and  occupying  the  central  parts 

of  Massachusetts :    4ih,   Tlie   Fokanokets,  to  whom  the 

Wampanoags  belonged,  extending   from  the  shores  of 

Massachusetts  Bay  to  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island  :  and  5tb, 

Tke  Narrogansetts,  in  the  remaining  portion  of  Rhode 

Island. 

IB.  jsuMftK-       "These  divisions,   however,   were  subdivided  into  & 

"™*'      number  of  petty  cantons,  or  small  tribes,  each  having  its 
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llHf.?.   I.  ii'iDlA.'^    'Citffil'^.  2fc 

own  sachem,  or  chief,  v 

dent  of  the  cithers.     "I  _  ^ ^ 

into  nine   separate   cantons  or  tribes,  each  having  its  '" 

petty  siigamora  or  cliisf,  but  all  subject  to  one  grfmd 
saohenij  who  was  also  chief  of  the  Wampanoaga. 

"The  population,  of  the  New  Eogland  Indians  had  i.PQpiasHii». 
Ijeen  greatly  diminished  by  a  fatal  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed a  short  tima  before  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans ;  but 
their  number  is  supposed  to  have  heen  much  greater,  in 
pro])ortion  to  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  them, 
than  v^as  found  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  this,  two  causes  liave  been  assigned, 

'J-'irst ; — The  New  England  Indians  were  supported  3.  cema  «■ 
mostly  by  fishing ;  and  the  supply  of  food  tlms  obtained  is  ^^t^ 
greater,  and  more  uniform  than  that  afforded  by  hunting.  It  "j^^fra^ 
was  found,  aocordingly,  that  the  Narragaasetta  were,  in 
proportion  to  their  territoiy,  the  most  populous  of  the  New 
liagland  tribes.    In  the  second  place ; — it  appears  probable 
that  the  New  England  Indians  had  been  obliged  to  conoen- 
ti'ate  theniselvee  along  the  aea-coost,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they 
were  almost  cooslaotly  at  %var.      *The  Maquas  or  Mo-    tivanto- 
hawks,  were  the  most  formidable  of  their  adve    a  es      '"""■ 
and  so  great  was  the  terror  which  they  excited        tl  e 
less  warlike  tribes  of  New  England,  that  the  ap  pa  ance 
of  four  or  five  Mohawlts  ia  the  woods,  would  often  1  i^hten 
them  from  their  habitations,  and  drive  them  to  seek  si  elter 
in  their  forts,  for  safety. 

'The  Indians  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  never  were,    e.  rmiiani 
however,  actually  subjugated  by  the  Five  Nations ;  and  (Si^c^u 
in  1671  apermaaeot  peace  was  established  between  them, 
through  the  interference  of  tlie  English,  and  the  Dutch 
at  Albany.      "After  the  termination  of   King  Pliilip's  «.  ras  mmi- 
war,'  in  1676,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  ^1$/^. 
Indians,  most  of  the  survivors  either  joined  the  eastern  n.  Soop.ioa. 
tribes,  or  sought   refuge   in  Canada,  whence  they  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  until  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  French,  in  1763."      'Since  that  i>.seep.9aB. 
period,  the  eastern  Indians  have  remained  friendly,  but  '.^^Jj' 
their  numbers  are  said  to  amount  now  to  only  a  few  hun-       '«»■ 
dred,  and  their  languages,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Nar. 
i'agansett,  are  nearly  extinct. 

Pot  HiB  pprpoBE  oT  £^yiiig  Eome  &rt!ier  inGjrmatiQU  abonC  Blie  New  Epglaa-l  trilies,  we  auT> 
joln  a  triof  notke  of  serwml  of  d^eir  pitocipaj  chie^. 

Tha  first  chief  with  -whoia  tho  people  of  I'lymonth  becojue  aciquaintoil,  ws!  Mabsasoit. 
praud  SaoJipm.  of  IhK  Wompiraoags,  whose  principal  i-e^ence  wjvs  nt  Poltanotct,  now  Biiatol, 
Bhode  iKlsiDd.  li  nppiuirs  tbut,  at  una  Ume,  brlbre  he  Ttsa  knonn  to  tho  irhites,  Mnssaseil 
QEl  jiisjiy  DiiUoiia  of  ladLuiB"  whom  Iio  ^aHi  tributary  to 
cvnsl  Ruthority  ilid  he  rala  orei*  tbom,  that  nil  spoored  io 
■i 
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2H  INDIAN  TRIBES.  [Boor  S 

veren  jilojf  and  to  ccriMder  Qiemselves  Itappj  Id  1]^g  under  hia  nuthoiiLy.    J^alongfiabt 
llTei  liMWaa  n  friond  to  the  English,  nlUioHgh  aiey  cnmmitled  repealed  nsntp^os  upon  iUi 
landii  and  liborlitfl.    Before  hia"  daaUi,  wliloh  la  suppoaed  to  luive  octunei  tn  16^,  lie  liad 
besn  Wdueod  to  code  aus)',  nt  dlfforeal  dmes,  nearl  j  all  Lis  landa  to  Uiu  Engliah. 
Odb  of  ihB  moat  renomiod  gspSaina,  or  nur-ciiiijfs,  ivithin  the  dominions  of  HosBBBOit,  -nai 

■wew  alBoj-B  -riswed  by  bim  a£  Inouders,  and  ensmles  of  hie  rase ;  and  tbere  is  but  little  fcoM 
I^b  he  iDteDded  to  m^et  the  eountry  out  of  thdr  hnacls  on  the  ttrst  opporinnLty. 

noDOMOK,  another  of  the  chief  captaioa  of  Hossasolt,  and  greatly  teloveS  by  Mm,  wu  a  Bm 
jwna  oi  the  Eaglish,  and  alao  a  pniifeBaed  CbrisUan. 

The  groat  Buchsm  of  the  Narragans/Us  at  the  time  of  the  GctUement  of  New  IKoglaod,  \nu 

iUusToioHOH.  It  naa  Canonlcus  vho,  In  1022,  sent  Into  Plj'moatb  a  hondlo  o:  amnva  trapped 
ja  a  rattlemake'a  skhi,  as  a  challenge  ibr  mr.  Although  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  Bosti  n 
were  at  tluiM  jealouK  of  Oanonlous,  yet  he  Is  Dflon  mentlooed  with  great  r aspect  by  Roger  Wil- 
Udms,  who  Baya,  "  Wore  It  nK  fijr  the  fiTor  that  God  gave  me  wilh  CiinonicuB,  none  of  tho^ 

OoQOnici^B  ^t  by  gin;." 
IfBOer  Canonlcua  a.nd  Mlaatoaomoh,  Che  Nanagsnsctts  aeslstod  the  English  in  the  Poqun  j 

edly  ohiieed  Id  visit  Eoflmn,  lo  free  himself  ftom  the  suspldon  oxdtud  agiihisl  hhn  hy  hia  ene- 
mies, oodohioOy  by  Uncoa,  Sagamore  of  the  Moh^ana,  against  whom  he  £miil}' declared  nor. 
1n  thlfl  ^ar,  Miantonomoh  was  tskea  pi^oner  by  nncaa,  and  being  (lelivered  Into  Cho  haniif 
of  tha  English,  Hie  commissioners  of  Ihe  United  colonies  deeided  that "  he  ought  to  be  put  ^o 
death,"  and  that  his  eiecution  should  be  hitrusted  to  Uncas  himself,  by  vliom  he  wm  sccot'I- 
higly  shiia.    From  all  the  acconnta  that  we  luLve  of  the  reliitions  between  the  English  ai  d 

Sisioubt,  a  eousin  of  Wiantonomoli,  also  a  distingiiiahed  chief;  was  Sachem  of  Ihe  iVJaiUicii, 
a  Hamgansott  tribe.  As  he  was  an  enemy  of  Dacns  and  tlie  Uohegans,  the  English  nere  era 
jealous  of  iiim  ;  end  it  is  lielleved  thsl  bo  onco  endeaToi'ed  to  organise  a  plan  fbr  th^  exte^' 
mination  i  jet  he  took  no  part  in  Philip's  war,  being  at  that  Mme  yery  old,  aud  haying  wiUi- 
drawn  iiimself  and  tribe  ftom  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

John  Sasstanottf  a  I'okaaokot  ludlan,  and  subject  of  Philip,  became  a  convert  to  Chi^<- 
tianlty, — learned  die  English  languaso — was  able  So  read  and  write— ancl  translated  some  of 
Che  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue.  On  account  of  his  learning  he  was  at  one  Eime  employed 
by  Philip  as  his  tetretary  or  inleiTirelec.  He  was  aBerwarda  cmphiyBd  by  the  Boglisli,  as  ua 
Instrqetor  and  pn:acher  among  the  convfrlod  IndiaBS.  IVhan  lie  learned  that  his  country- 
men were  phiiang  a  nar  against  the  Bnglisb,  he  commnnicatud  hia  Uiscoyory  to  the  tetter. 


CHHM  or  Kh^  PhiUp's  irur. 

pQitiP  of  PohaHoket^  whose  Indian  name  was 
uowncd  ot  all  the  cbiel^  of  the  New  England  tr 

p^Hed  to  have  died  early  in  166S,  and  who  was  sncceeded  by  hia  eldest  son  Aleioi 
latter  dying  a  few  months  after,  Plillip  himself  ber^une,  by  the  order  of  Bucces^on,  head  chicj 
of  the  Wampanoags.  Wo  find  the  ibllowlng  amount  of  Ihe  ori^n  ofthe  names  of  these  chle^  : 
"  After  nZassaaoit  was  d^ad.  Ills  two  sons,  called  ^V^tms«tta  and  Mrtacmnety  come  lo  the  coa-rt 
at  Plymonth,  pretending  high  respect  Sir  the  Engliali,  and  therefore  defied  that  Bn^Isi- 
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In  pbiUp'B  w&s  agnJQBt  the  Enroll ;  Althcmsrif  but  a  Bhoct  tlmQ  pFeviDus^  lie  had  d^^Ll  e 
CteELty  of  pfl3r4  nitt  them.  Hu  Is  deacrihed  by  tha  eaiij  hl^KJiians,  ii£  "  ^13  mighty  sachem  of 
tha  Nurae^maeUe,''  aQil"hck  of  idl  kid  ra^liar's  pndeaud  lusoIeiicCf  as  well  h9  of  his  miiiicg 
ikgHidEt  Ehe  ilngUsLi-^'  \Vh90  tat«n  pi^sonor,  in  April,  107G-  ^i  is  eiiid  tliat  ^^  iits  carnage  nag 
Htrangely  ptoud  and  Itrflyi"  and  thai,  at  flfat^  ha  -would  make  no  other  ropij  to  the  question? 
pnt  to  hnQf  tlion  Chf£f— ^  thAj;  he  v/bs  bom  a  prinee^  and  if  piiocee  cam«  to  £peak  vlJh  him  he 
valid  answer,  bat  none  preBcnb  bfjng  auch,  he  thought  blmscLf  obUged,  In.  honoTf  to  hold  his 
tongue.'  IVhen  it  was  annonnired  to  him  tliat  he  must  be  put  to  death,  he  is  nporttd  to  liaTa 
tsi%  ^  I  likt  ii  veil;  tihait  die  brfiin  Tiiv  heart  is  jq/t,  crAavesuid  ojij;  thijtg  vav/onhy  q/ 

Oqo  of  PhlUp'e  mo^t  femons  counsellors  or  captrdns  vas  Ammwon,  a  Wampanoag  chfef,  who 
Jiad  also  earved  undar  Massasoit,  Fh^ip-s  lUther,  He  vras  tahch  prisouerby  Cnptidu  Chu^L^b. 
tiu^juffb  tha  treadiery  of  some  of  bis  o^rn  eempany.  It  ia  said  that  Annan-oa  coDfessed  *  that 
he  liad  put  to  deatb  Beyeral  of  the  HJnglish  that  had  been  tahen  alive,  and  could  noB  deny  hoi 
that  some  of  them  hs4  bean  toi-tured''  Although  Captain  tJhuich  entreated  hard  for  the  lil^ 
t-ftboflgedcbie^  jothaAVHBrcmorfieleffily  eaccutcd 

'MoHEGANS.  To  the  many  independent  tribes  extend-  analysis 
ing  from  the  eastern  New  England  indiEins  to  tlie  Lenni  7"^^*e~™7 
Lenapes  on  the  south,  the  term  Mohegan,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  Hudson,  has  sometimes  been  applied; 
although  all  these  tribes  appear  to  have  differed  but 
little,  in  their  languages,  from  the  more  eastern  Indians. 
'The  Pequods  were  the  most  important,  and,  until  the  iPejuoii. 
revolt  of  Uncaa,  the  ruling  tribe  of  this  family,  and  their 
sovereignty  was  once  acknowledged  over  a  portion  of 
Long  Island,  It  is  said  that  they,  "being  a  more  fierce, 
cruel,  and  warlike  tribe  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came 
down  out  of  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest  places  near  the 
sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The 
peace  of  the  New  England  colonies  was  early  disturbed 
by  a  war  with  this  tribe. 

'There  were  thirteen  distinct  tribes  on  Long  Island,  a.  leag  a- 
over  whom  the  Moiilauks,  the   moat  eastern  tribe,  exer-  '™'^"*'™ 
cised  some  kind  of  authority ;    although  the   Montauks 
Ihemselves  had  been  tributary  to  the  Pequods,  before  the 
subjugation  of  the  latter  by  the  English, 

'From  the  JWan/wi(teiu,  the  Dutch  purchased  Manhattan  i.tjm  Man- 
Island  ;    but  tbey  appear  to  have  been  frequently  ia  a     *""*" 
state  of  hostility  with  those  Indians,  and  to  have  been 
reduced  to  great  distress   by  them  in  1643.     In  164.5, 
however,  the  Manhattans  end  the  Long  Island  Indians 
were  defeated'  in  a  severe  battle,  which  took  place  at  a.  seop. 
Horseneok.     "In  1663,  the  WaMvgas,  or  Esopus  Indians,  5.  waihisM. 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Dutch,  but  were  soon 
defeated.     'Many  of  the  Mohegan  tribes  were   reduced  «,  wan  la- 
ta subjection  by  the  Five  Nations,  to  whom  they  paid  an  a^SJ^m^ 
aniiual   tribute;    but  the  Mohegans  proper,  or  " Riyor  p™ ««*""■ 
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3.  Indians,"  carried  on  war  against  tlie  Five  Nations  as  lata 
~  as    1673,    wlien   peace   was  established   between  them, 

through  tliQ  influonco  of  tlio  Governor  of  New  Yorlc. 
I  'In  1768  the  remnant  of  the  Molicgans  was  stttled  in  the 

north  east  corner  of  Now  London,  about  five  miles  soutli 

of  Norwich,  at  which  place  tliey  had  a  i< 


yvbea  tlie  JIohi^tiDS 


a  (UlisloD  iu  the  PequiHl  teniloiles.  Uuciis  GBflf  oourted  the  Aiior  of  the  EDgltgh, 
s  oning  to  the  fcur  ho  entertoiDed  of  Mb  olhor  pomerfol  nnd  warlifca  nelglibars.  Ete 
le  BngUah  In  the  war  agninat  the  Pequods,  hU  lilnflrea ;  hot,  nfter  Iho  ivar,  he  rolented 
■Itj  ofidnat  hie  coiintiTmen,  and  endaivored  to  screen  aoais  of  them  &OU)  thHT  more 


OP  other  Indianfl  Dndui'  the  ])i>jti?cdon  of  the  Bugllth,  but  tho  p«Dalele«  fiJLjuc^ci  ogsJneC  Mm, 
and  mem^ei's  ofhia  liibe,  ncro  almiya  more  moderate  than  those  Imposed  upOD.  the  less  f^tfored 
lfamigau£eCEB,tbrwhieh,  the  only  reason  that  can  be  aB^ncdlti,  that  the  aafetj  of  tho  English 
fi«med  Co  rogulre  that  thi^  should  hoop  on  firlendlj  torma  irlth  the  Mohi^ns,  the  most  po^- 


ThB  flrat  great  diiof  of  the  Poinnd  midon, 
Sisaicus,  nhoso  mune  nas  a  teiTor  to  all  the  i 
him,  at  one  lime,  no  ls33  than  [wonty-eii  snclieo 

eulUes  iviUi  the  Engllsti,  anil  a1»i  witb  tbe  Nori 
gent  bis  scalp  to  the  Bngliah. 

i.  Tiaiemi      'LENisr  Lewapes.     Next  south  and  west  of  the  Mohe 

B?6Mf      gans  were  the  Lenni  Lenafies,  consisting  of  two  tribes,  or 

divisions,  tlie  Minsi  and  the  JDelawares.    The  term  Lenm 

Lenape  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  j;eneric  term,  and 

I  T/airOati-  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family.     "The 

*""■       Minsi  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  New  Jersey,  north 

of  the  Raritan,  extending  across  the  Delaware  into  Penn. 

sylvania ;  and  the  Delawares  tlie  southern-  portion  of  New 

LBuKha  Jersey,  and  tlie  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.     'Both 

kmim'Sli  divisions  are  best  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Dela- 

»™j(Hw(tl.  wares.     When  thoy  were  first  Smown  to  the  English  they 

were  found  in  subjection  to  tbe  Five  Nations,  by  whom 

tliey  were  distinguislied  by  the  aeornful  epithet  of  "  wo- 

1,  Thtirjina.1  men."     'Thclr  final  subjection  is  supposed  to  have  taken 

md^^  placi!  about  the  year  1650,  when  they  were  reduced  to  a 

"^'^       state  of  vassalage,  being  prohibited  from  oariying  on  war, 

or  maldng  sales  of  land,  without  the  consent  of  their  con 
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Cbip.  ij  inoiam  tribeb. 

'The  increase  of  tho  white  population  soon  drove  tho  t 
Delawares  fi'om  thsir  original  seats,  and  compelled  tliem  ,  TMDeui- 
to  ttUte  refuge  on  tlie  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  "fy"„^^ 
Juniata,  on  lauds  belonging  to  their  conquerors,  tlie  Five     oris-iMii 
Nations.     'Many  of  the  Delawares  removed  west  of  the  a  rssTww 
AJleghany  Mountains  between  1740  and  1750,  and  ob-  "i^fS^' 
tained  from  their  ancient  allies,  tlie  Hurons,  the  grant  of  a  -«'«s'*™'»' 
tract  of  land  Ijing  principally  on  the  Muskingum.     'The  ,  THecovm 
great  body  of  the  nation,  however,  still  remained  iiiPenn-  jKS'"^** 
sylvania,  and,  encouraged  by  the  western  tribes  and  by     jnowaf. 
the  French,  they  endeavored  to  shake  oif  the  yoke  of  the 
Five  Nations,  and  joined  the  Shawnees,  against  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  French  and  Indian  War.     'Peace  was  made  j,  peeamiih 
with  them  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1758  ;  and  in  1768  ,/i1^vS?»- 
they  removed  altogether  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  mnmi. 

'Although  a  portion  of  the  Delawares  adhered  to  the  e.  thih-  am- 
Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  yet  the  main  iKSS? 
body,  with  all  the  western  tribes,  took  part  with  the  British.       '*'"■ 
'The  Delawares  were  at  the  head  of  the  western  confede-  '^^Jtffi' 
racy  of  Indiana  which  was  dissolved  by  the  decisive  vie-     hSkmm 
Cory  of  General  Wayne  in  1794 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  ,^nmf^ 
Greenville,  in  1795,  they  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  the    f£'m^ 
greater  part  of  the  lands  allotted  them  by  the  Wyandola  or  ^t&'SS 
Hurona,  receiving  in  exchaoge,  from  the  Miamis,  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  White  River  of  the  Wabash.    'They  re-  ''i?^^^ 
mained  quiet  during  the  second  war  with  the  British,  and  the  iiat  tear. 
in  1819  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States.     Their  jjre™(s«H» 
number  was  then  about  eight  hundred.     A  few  had  pre.    """'  *°" 
viously  removed  to  Canada;  most  of  the  residue  have  since 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  number  of  these, 
In  1840,  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  souls. 

A  pcomlaent  cblef  of  the  Delawares,  ^Ungulahed  at  Uio  time  of  Om  American  KeioIntioD, 

nu  became  Dhief  Eaohfm  iu  ITTS,  having  preiionsly  beun  oMef  oousselloT  M  NclainBluieis,  ihs 
Ibrmer  ahief.  Ho  belonged  to  that  porMoQ  of  the  Delairares  ivho  adhered  to  Che  Ameiicaiftr 
dmlng  Uie  war.  He  naa  e,  SroL  frtend  of  Qie  miaaionBJieE,  and  ic  ia  said  that  lie  loo1»cL  AjEworcl 
^th  ansje^  to  Uie  time  when  hta  countrymen  alienid  become  Ciirifdans,  and  enjoy  tha  beneOta 
Df  ei'ilizotiDii.    He  died  of  the  small  pot,  at  Philadelphia,  in  ITSO. 

AnotiieF  Delaware  ehlef,  vba  lived  at  the  same  Ume  with  White  E;ea,  vns  Capita  Fife,  who 
beloi^ed  to  Uie  Wolf  Cnbe.  Ke  Bsciotly  iavored  tbe  Siilish  on  the  breaking  out  of  tho  BevO' 
lutlorx,  but  his  p9aJie  fiir  Indacii^  his  uatioa  to  take  up  arms  aguiiBt  the  Amedcaiis  were  fbr 
ionje  time  defeate'l  ty  the  vfgilBJioe  of  Whit**  Byoa ;  hut  the  BeluAvaree  Snaily  beeajue  divided, 
most  of  them,  under  Captelu  Pipe,  taking  pajt  nith  the  Britiah.  Prom  a  Bpnech  ^hich  Oaptaiu 
Pipe  mrLde  to  the  British  couunandant  at  Detroit,  it  is  hetieved  rhat  he  regretted  tJiQ  course  tliat 
he  bad  taken,  peveeiving  that  the  Indiana,  In  tailing  p^*  in  the  quarrela  of  their  white  ndgh- 
Dora,  hsd  Hothii^  to  gain,  ™d  much  to  lose.  He  romaiked  that  tlio  canse  fiir  which  he  was 
Agbldng  was  uob  the  cauge  of  the  nidians — that  after  he  had  taken  up  tlie  hal^het  he  did  not 
lo  with  it  all  that  he  might  have  done,  Ibr  his  heart  l^le^  him— he  had  distinguished  betimen 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty— he  liad  spare!  some,  anil  hoped  the  BrlUsh  wonld  not  ^tca^ 
Ithit  he  had  mei, 
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ANALYBis,      'Nauticokes.     The  Indians  of  tho  eastern  shore  of 
.  LocaiUv<if  Maryland  have  been  embraced  under  the  general  designa- 
'""^"'    "^"^  "^  Nanticokes.     'The  Cojwys  were  either  a  tribe  of 
s.  Tin  Co-    the  Nanticokes,  or  were  intimately  connected  witJi  them, 
s.  Th^tKi-  '■'^he  whole  were  early  subdued  by  the  Fz^ e  Nat  ons  and 
jvgainm.    forced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them      'During  iha 
lai^ms™^  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  began  to  lemove 
ttai^^  up  the  Susquehanna,  where  they  had  lands  allotted  them 
""■       by  the  Five  Nations  and  wheie  they  remained  uotil  the 
commencement  of  the  wai  of  the  Revolution  when  they 
removed  to  the  weit    and  joined  the  British  ilandird 
la^j™-  "They  no  longer  e^ist  as  a  nation    but  lie  still  found 
^  mixed  with  other  tribe=  both  in  the  United  btstes  and  m 
Canada. 
I.  pfrKijj-       SosQUEHAKKOCts.    'The  Susquehannock,  or  Canestagoe 
SM^ftim^  Indians,  were  first  discovered  by  Captain  Smith,  in  his  ex- 
™"''      ploring  expedition  up  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Susquehanna 
I.  Thiiraun-  in  1608.     'They  were  found  fortified  east  of  the  Susque. 
"'taswm^  hanna,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Five  Nations.   They  possessed  the  country  north  and  wesl 
of  the  Nanticokes,  from  the  Lenni  Lenapes  to  the  Poto- 
8.  Theireab-  mac.     They  were  conquered  by  Maryland  and  the  Five 
^SJ^nT*  Nations  in  1676,  when  it  appears  that  a  portion  were  car- 
nuiorv.     j.jgij  away  and  adopted  by  the  Oneidas.    What  became  of 
the  remainder  is  uncertain.     There  is  no  remnant  what- 
ever of  their  language  remaining. 
*■  ^£*       'Maknahoacks.     The  Mannahoacks  were  a  confede- 
aai  their  io-  racy  of  highland  or  mountain  Indians,  consisting  of  eight 
*'"'"'■     tribes,  located  on  the  various  small  streams  between  the 
lo.Nn.Mffl'  head  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  York  River.    '"The  most 
«raS,      powerful  of  these  tribes  gave  its  name  to  the  confederacy. 
~  "They  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  Algonquin  tribe, 

although  no  specimen  of  their  language  has  been  pre- 
served. 

1  ThsiKoi-      MoNAcANS.     "The  Monacans  were  situated  principally 
'mmIS,   on  the  head  waters  of  James  River.     The  Tuscaroras 
saTw^ff  appear  likewise  to  have  been  early  known  in  Virginia  un- 
"*(^      der  the  name  of  Monacans,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
latter  were  of  Iroquois  or  Algonquin  origin.     It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  those  embraced  under  the  gene- 
ral designation  of  Monacans,  were  Algonquin  tribes,  and 
tributaries  of  the  Tuscaroras;  but  as  no  remnant  of  their 
language  remains,  their  origin  cannot  be  satisfactorily  de. 
md^cm'v  termined.     Of  their  history  little  is  known. 
^man^-'       PowHATANs.     "The  Powhatan  nation  embraced  aeon. 
'W'       federacy  of  more  than  twenty  tribes,  extending  from  the 
'aiu™«h,    most  southern  tributaries  of  James  River,  on  the  south,  to 
■^"ST"    the  Patuxent  on  the  north.     "The  Acoohannoclis  and  the 
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Accomaos,  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  have  AKM.-iraia 
also  been  considered  a  pari  of  this  nation.     'Powhatan  j.rixsriat 
was  the  gi'eat  cliinf  of  this  confederacy,  at  the  tirae  of  the  ^^^^ac^. 
fir.st  settlement  of  Virginia.     'Soon  after  his  death  the  In.  anmi-mwi 
dians  made  an  attempt,  in  1622,  to  destroy  the  infant  «S«.'«na 
colony,  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  but  were  finally  ^S^^n. 
defeated.    In  1644  they  made  another  eifori,  which  termi- 
nated  in  a  similar  manner;  and  in  1676,  during  "Bacon's 
Rebellion,"  their  total  subjugation  was  eiFected.     'Fi'om  s.  ^UJ^"",};^- 
that  time  they  had  lands  reserved  to  them,  but  they  have      %%. 
gradually  dwindled  away,  and  il  is  believed  that  not  a 
single  individual  now  remains  who  speaks  the  Powhatan 
language. 

'South  of  the  Powhatans,  on  the  sea-coast,  were  several  *;,fj^°^'^,{,'' 

;etty   Algonquin  tribes,  whose  history  is  little   known,  '^^^"'' 
"he  principd  wei-e  the  Corees,  and  Cheraws,  or  Cora- 
mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear  River,  which  was 
probably  the  soutliern  limit  of  the  Algonquin  speech. 


,  bheu  C«  Ilia  slstei^,  the  ddost  having  prec9ilimcy. 

a  gHftra  or  ftprty  or  tItQ  warriora  around  liim,  tapediaily  whsn  lie  Elept ; 
ill  crime  lato  the  conatry  ha  inoroo^ed  tlie  number  of  liia  gunrd  to  about 
yita.taa  at  Srat  pi^wEked  mocii  OecepHoa  ton-jirJa  the  BnglJfh,  and  hLe 


Oalune!  John  BnUiig ; 
Viigiiiia  at  this  daj.— (B™'!' 


SiiAWNEES.  'The  history  of  tlis  Shawnees  previous  to  s  pj^rtuMs- 
the  year  1880  is  involved  ia  much  obscurity,  and  the  dif-  sSini^ 
fereat  notices  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled.    'Their  ^J[^'";S* 
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ANALYSia  original  seats,  according  to  the  French  nceounis,  were  be. 
tween  the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland  River,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Chickasaa  and 
LKi^t!-  the  Cherokeea  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.    'Thenca 
some  of  tlfeni  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  country  of  the 
Susquehannocks,  while  others  crossed  tire  Ohio  and  occii- 
s-wieriBim  piod  the  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Sciota.     'Here 
Sons,  aoT  they  joined  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Eries  and  the  An- 
theiT defcai.  ^jjgtgg^  \^  tijg  ^gj.  against  the  Five  Nations;  but,  with 
their  allies,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed  in  1673. 
s- ™e^«t-  'Soon  a^^r,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  formed  a  set- 
mams- i^a   tlement  in  the  viciaity  of  lie  Catawba  countiy,  but  he- 
aScre^.  ing  driven  away  by  the  Catawbas,  tliey  found  an  asylum 

in  the  Creek  country. 

*■  F^imIb"'      *'^^°  Pennsylvania  Shawnees,  altliough  not  reduced  to 

SMwMw.   the  humiliating  state  in  which  the  Delawares  were  found, 

6,  Titirre-  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Five  Nations.    'They 

^biA^  preceded  the  Delawares  in  removing  west  of  the  Alleglia- 

gA«ni«-     ^gg^  gjjij  received  from  the  Wyandots  the  countjy  about 

die  Sciota,  where  their  kindred  had  formerly  resided,  and 

who  now  returned  from  the  Creek  oountry  and  joined 

(.  Tianram-  "The  Shawnees  were  among  the  most  active  allies  of 
iheFrenc^  the  French  during  tlie  "French  and  Indian  war;"  and 
™pi'S?""  even  after  its  termination,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in 
connection  with  the  Delawares  they  oontmued  hostilities, 
a.  See  p.  ^,  which  Were  teiminated  only  ailer  the  successful  campaign" 
^"iu!o.  of  General  Bouquet  in  1763.  'The  first  permanent  setUe- 
'■  ^fg^Jl"'  ments  of  the  Americans  beyond  the  Alleghanjes  were  im- 
os^K  rts  mediately  followed  by  a  new  war  with  the  Shawnees, 
iicniata.  which  ended  in  their  defeat,  in  a  severe  engagement  at  the 
b.Beopp.s!,  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  in  1774."  *They  took  an  active 
tai  Logon,  part  against  the  Americans  during  tlie  war  of  the  Revolu- 
fflJihMr  ^°^j  fii<i  also  during  the  following  Indian  war,  which  was 
.K'Sw?ra  terminated  hj  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795.  'A  part 
"rS^J'^  of  them  also,  under  Tecumseh,  fought  against  the  Ameri- 
9.  Durtngm  nans  during  the  second  war  with  England.  '"Most  of  the 
"iT't!^  tribe  are  now  located  west  of  the  Mississippi,  The  nnni- 
'^a^inf^  ber  of  these,  in  1840,  was  estimated  at  fiileen  hundred 
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m  UiD  Indians,  Cometslk  himself  went  M  U>t  c&mp  of  the  whites  u  sglidt  pe^c. 

Thia  cMuf  nas  remarkaJtLc  for  many  gceat  and  noble  qwUiUkVf  aod  It  is  b^  fchOn^  hU  poweif 
of  Drutory  vttre-DUBUrpassuilby  thoseof  anyiMefof  hlsUme-  His  lietktU  waa  most  moUmcholj 
\vn  i  deplerahlo.  He  'nas  'pHrubaroual;  mundered  by  some  lufurl&ted  soIdie^T  "^tille  he  waa  a 
<j03ta^  at  tJifl  fcyt  at  Point  FJeoaaat,  to  whicb  pLm%  ho  had  gone  Totuntarily^  for  tbe  purposa 
Df  preseTTisg  peace  between  tlie  vbltes  and  eome  of  tbo  trib&e  that  \nK  de^touB  of  contmulDE 
llie  war,  Ab  he  saw  kJio  innnlerers  appToachlng,  and  voa  made  ac^n^utod  v\Gi  tbelr  objecb, 
iujajng  to  bis  son,  ^vbo  had  just  come  to  TlBlt  him,  ho  said,  '*  3^  jda,  the  Greca  Spirit  has 

ftat  3,  atru^le.    QiB  bdu  was  shot  upon  tbe  seat  od  wbicb  he  was  ^tl^Dg  nlieu  Mb  £ite  was 


Teovibseb,  onMhqr  celebrated  oliirf  of  tiie  abawiea  oaaon,  iriioso  name  la  as  flmilllBr  to  the 
American  pooplo  as  that  of  PUlip  of  Mount  Hope,  or  Pontiac,  aall  ivblcli  slgnlBes  s  tiger 
omicAtna  /or  Ms  preg,  was  boiii  abont  the  year  1170,  on  the  banlis  of  the  Scioln,  near  the 

The  Bnpeiior  iBisata  of  TecuniEeh,  tlien  a  joung  chief,  haj  made  hbii  conBi^cuons  iu  the 
ft-eflem  wm  which  tormlnatea  m  the  trmty  of  Oreentilte  in  1795,  and  tie  appears  soou  after, 
In  conJDncUoD  wlQi  blB  bL-obhei?  the  Prophet,  to  have  f(>rmeil  tbo  plan  of  a  confederacy  of  all 
U\G  w^Btera  tiibea  for  tlie  parpoeo  of  ro»sUng  the  eiicroachmenta  of  the  whltee,  and  dilTlug 
Uiem  b&ek  upon  tlidr  Atlantic  wtUemejils.  Id  tills  plan  the  Prophet  was  Srst  dislingBished, 
i^nd  it  wes  some  time  before  It  was  dlacorered  that  TecnmBeli  was  Blie  }irlndpal  nctor. 

Tecumaeh  addrFSBed  himself  to  the  prejudices  and  supetstitionB  of  the  Indlajia — to  th^ 
iofo  of  ciunliy— Hide  ttti'st  Ibc  war— and  tlieit  feelings  of  retengo  j  ana  to  every  pasBioo  (bat 
could  unlLe  and  Influence  them  agnjaat  the  wlilt^s,  He  thus  acquired,  by  perseverance,  b;: 
aBBuming  erta  of  populai^t}^,  by  dispatching  his  livale  nnder  charges  of  witchcraft,  and  by  a 
JbrtnnaCc  Juncture  of  clrcamstances,  a  powerflil  Influence  otot  his  countiymeu,  which  serrei^ 
to  keep  the  iKinUers  in  couBtaut  aJanu  many  years  befere  the  nar  actually  commenced. 

In  ISCrr  messengers  were  sent  to  Hie  ti4b«B  of  la^  Superior,  with  speeches  and  the  usual 

teld  that  the  wocjd  was  approaching  its  end ;  that  that  liiBtajit  part  of  the  country  would  soon 
he  without  light,  and  the  inhabitants  would  be  lelt  10  grope  their  way  in  total  dai'kaess,  and 
that  the  only  spot  where  tJiey  would  be  ablo  to  distinguish  objects,  vfna  Che  Prophet^B  station, 
on  the  Wabash.  Many  cogent  arguments  were  also  used  to  Induce  them  to  I'efndn  from  the 
use  of  civilized  manuf^tures,  to  resunje  Che  bow,  Eo  obtidn  fire  hy  the  ancient  method,  to  re. 

Numerous  bands  of  the  DredulODB  Indians,  obeying  this  summonB,  departed  for  the  Pro- 
phet's sE&Uon,  and  tbe  whole  Bouthem  shore  of  Lake  Supei'" 

nnrleiiB  of  jL  mighty  nadon.  It  was  not  bo  easy  a  matter,  however,  to  keep  tdiese  money  bands 
ti^-other.  Bad  Uioy  soon  began  Co  stray  away  to  their  tbimer  honling  grounds,  anil  the  plan 

In  1309,  flaring  Hie  absence  of  Tecmnseb,  General  HniriaDn,  by  direction  of  the  Boyemmeut, 
held  a  trea^  ivlth'  several  tribes,  and  pnrchoBed  of  them  a  large  and  valuable  Craot  of  land  on 
the  li'abaah.  When  Tecnmseh,  on  bis  ntum,  was  intbi'med  of  this  treaty,  his  indignation  bnew 
no  bounds.  Another  council  was  called,  when  Tecumseh  clearly  and  undiBguiacdly  marhod 
out  the  policy  be  waa  determined  to  pursue.  He  denioa  the  right  of  a  ttiw  tribes  Co  sell  theli 
lands— -s^d  the  Great  Spirit  had  i^ven  the  country  to  his  red  children  In  common,  fbr  a  per- 
petual InhorlTance — that  one  kibe  had  no  right  Co  soli  io  another,  much  less  to  BtiTLDgers.  nuleBs 
til  the  tribes  Joined  in  tho  treaty.  "  The  Americans,''  sidd  he,  "  have  driven  us  fi?om  the  sea. 
Eoast — they  will  shortly  push  us  into  the  lake,  and  we  are  determined  Eo  malic  a  stand  when 
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probability  that  the  l^reeideDt  -ifould  suri'eiLdeT  tJte  lands  pnrchasud,  he  sold,  " 
he  Great  Spirit  itiiL  pal;  aimEQ  enough  into  Uie  head  of  youi:  great  chief  to  Indue 
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ANALYSTS.       JWiAMis  AND  PiNCKiSHAWH.      ^The  Puioltishaws  are  not 

i.MtoBij    mentioned  by  the  French  misaionoi'ies,  who  probably  cor. 

™«iS'"^  sidered  them  bs  part  of  the  Mianiis.    The  temtoiy  claimed 

"w^d*^  by  these  two  tribes  extended  from  the  Maumee  River  of 

itoin.      Lake  Erie  to  the  high  lands  which  separate  the  waters  of 

the  Wabash  from  Uiose  of  the  Kaskaskias  River.     The 

Miamis  occupied  the  norlhem,  and  the  Pinckishaws  the 

1,  7v«frri;o- southern  portion  of  this  territory.     "The  Mianiis   were 

mbrma^  called  TwiglUees  by  the  Five  Nations,  against  whom  they 

<*>«*■      earned  on  a  sanguinary  war,  in  alliance  with  the  Fi'ench. 

t^  WiiA  tin  'They  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  western  tribes  in 

sm^.      the  Indian  wars  against  the  United  States.     *They  have 

i'  £'!^    ceded  most  of  their  lands,  and,  including  tlie  Pinckishaws, 

mimics,    were  said  to  number,  in  1840,  about  two  thousand  souls. 

Little  Tueh.e  was  a  diaUnguiahfd  chief  of  the  Mlnmls  during  tho  wealem  Indian  wan 
«1ileh  fblloned  Ihs  American  KoroluUon.  He  was  tiie  eon  of  a  lILiml  chief  and  lUuhegaii 
Tomui,  and  as,  according  to  the  Indian  latr,  the  eonditliin  of  the  woman  adheres  to  the  o& 
luring,  ha  vaa  not  n.  chief  by  birth,  but  was  nuBed  to  tlia£  stimding  by  his  Bnpcrlor  taJon&e. 

FossessiDg  graU  InSueace  nitb  the  weetera  tribes,  as  one  of  tlidr  leodois,  ho  jbu^ht  Uh 
111  Wayne,  and,  at  least  in  one  of  tho  bottleil, 
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Dot  Icr  fighang  Cenernl  Wijne  at  tlio  rapids  ct  the  MauDieo,  smd  that  in  s  cmncQ  lisM  tba 
Dlght  tBlbro  dwbaHJBhoaijucdasftillaiia:  "  U'b  baie  lisatuu  tlis  euanij  tmce  uuiler  SBpttrite 

are  ttow  to^  by  a  TrMfif  wha  nerer  Bluflt« :  tiie- night  itud  tlio  dny  are  allkocolilm.  Aud  dnriog 
all  the  tEme  that  Uq  has  bK^  marcJuug  upon  cur  vl]]ag«a,  luitivlbbB^iLdJng  the  vaCchHihicfia 
Dfoarj'ouDgnieii.oThaTiinfVerbeenailstusurprifehiin.  Think  welUt  it.  rbeHiasomo- 
Ihtng  whispera  me  it  mould  be  prudent  to  listen  to  hla  oBerH  of  peace."  The  oHwr  chlea, 
lioffeYsr,  decided  tgainst  bim,  and  ho  did  bii  dntj  in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  the  nesnlt  proiai 
Iii5  Anticl^Qoiu  cDiTect. 
mm  his  Imdetibls  ftiry  In  battle  the  Indians  ecmetlmea  called  hlni  the  Sig-WiKi,  or  T^ 

"  LH  fthorijjjneB  who  lis-yo  ■ 


Illinois.     'The  Illinois,  forinerly  the  most  numcroiis  AKAi-yaia. 
of  the  western  Algonquins,  numbering,  when  first  Itnown,  ~,'rhe ihhif 
ten  or  twelve  ihousasid  souia,  consisted  of  five  tribes ;  the  ^J'^'  ^f^^ 
Kaakaakias,  Cahokias,  Tamaronas,  Fcorias,  and  Milchiga-  ^'"^/^ 
mias ;  the  last,  a  ibi'eign  tribe  from  the  west  aide  of  the 
Mississippi,   but  adnnitted  into   the   confederacy.     'The  iThetriOf 
Illinois,  being  divided  among  ".hemselves,  were  ultimately        '"'' 
almost  exterminated  by  the  aurroundiiig  hostile  tribes,  and 
the  Iroquois;  and  when,  in  1818,  they  ceded  alltheir  lands 
tc  the  United  States,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
three  hundred  souls. 

KiCKAPOOS.     'The  Kick apoos  claimed  all  the  country  s.Tiataaa- 
Borth  of  the  mouth  of  the' Illinois,  and  between  thai  river      '^°°'' 
and  the  Wabash,  the  soutliern  part  of  iheir  territoiy  having 
been  obtained  by  conquest  from  the  Illinois.   In  1319  they 
made  a  final  cession  of  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Sacs  and  Foxes.    'The  Sacs,*  and  the  Foaes  or  Outa- 1.  MmN!!/  sf 
gamies,  ai'e  but  oae  nation,  speaking  the  same  language,  ""'k™!™'. 
'They  wei'e  first  discovered  by  the  French,  on  Fox  River,  5.  Thtirori, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  somewhat  far-  ^'""™^ 
ther  east  than  the  territory  which  a  portion  of  them  have 
occupied  until  recently.     'The  Foxes  were  particularly  ^  rwir™.- 
hostile  to  the  French,  and  in  1TI,3,  in  conjunction  with  "^%^t'. 
some  other  tribes,  they  attacked*  tiie  French  fort  at  De-  a.  s«ii. 
troit,  then  defended  by  only  twenty  raen.     The  French 
were  however  relieved  by  the  Ottawns,  Hurons,  Potownto- 

■    ,  and  other  friendly  ti-ibes,  and  a  great  pai-t  of  the 
e  was  either  destroyed  or  captured. 
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'The  Foxes,  united  with  the  Kickapoos,  drove  th<]  lltinoia 
.  wm  lie  1™™  t'lsir  settlemenls  oa  the  river  of  that  ntLme,  aud  com- 
iMiTiois.     pelled  them,  in  1722,  to  take  i-efuge  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
.  MVJitJie  Freach  settlements.     'The  lowas,  a  Sioux  tribe,  have 
lowia.      jjggn  partly  subjugated  by  them  and  admitted  into  tlieir 
alliance.     During  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
part  of  the  Sacs,  under  their  chief  Black  Hawfe;  fought 
!i^(r     against  the  Americans.     'In  1830,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  eeist  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, although  portions  of  tliese  tribes,  as  late  as  1840, 
were  still  found  east  of  that  river,  aud  west  of  the  terri. 
tory  of  the  Cliippewas.     The  treaty  of  1830  was  the  causa 
of  a  war  with  a  portion  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winne- 
ae8p,)34.  hagoes,  usually  called  "Black  Hawk's  war."" 

Ode  (tf  a»  moeb  pronimont  chioft  of  His  Sbjs,  wiHi  whom  -we  nro  acgoalnled,  was  Bufa 
I  has  giren  In  die  nacratii-e  of  ha  UfS,  diclated  1jj  Mmsiilf,  itnppoai-B  tliBt  lia  nas  bmn  oa 


Irlbea,  fiold  iAme  \sa33  enst  of  ihs  Missisalppi  bi  the  United  StaCeB.  Keokuth  headed  tiie  parly 
of  Saca  itiab  made  rJie  treaty,  but  BlaclE  Hawk  nas  ai  tha  dme  abauTit,  ajid  ignorant  of  the  pto- 
ceedli^s.  He  ^d  that  Keokuck  hod  oo  right  Co  fell  tlio  Jande  of  othix  Ghi^tS, — mid  K«okuek 
ereu  promised  that  ho  wooid  ntCeuipt  Co  got  back  ognln  the  village  imd  htnds  wMdi  Black 
Hank  ei»upled, 

Dnne,  IhB  whitm  came  aod  possessed  their  teanaful  lillpga  nt  Iho  mouth  of  Bock  Biter.  KTien 
tlie  Indiajifi  Tetomed  Ihej  wws  without  a  home,  cf  u  Jod^  to  cover  them-  Tboy  however  de- 
clared tbah  they  "would  toko  po^sessloiT  of  tiidr  own  prripertj,  and  the  whites,  dormcd,  esiS 

But  diBputEfl  soon  fbliDned^— the  la^iaas  vw9  bodlj  treated,  the  whiter  (^miplohied  of 
eneraaElanenta,  aad  ca'ded  upon  the  aoTemoroflllincisfor  protection,  end  a  Ibrca  wdb  ordered 
out  to  remove  the  ludlaj^.  Black  Hawk,  however,  agreed  tofli  troaty,  whloli  was  broken  (he 
Buns  year  by  boSi  partlcH.  "Wot  followed,  and  BItlcIc  Hawk  was  delbat«d  antl  taken  prisonar. 
( Set  p.  475.)  3he  lOllonlng  Is  aeSH  to  bs  a  pait  of  the  speech  which  he  made  when  he  surren- 
dered Mmself  to  the  agent  Dt  Pnilrle  dii  Chlen:  (Pro-i'edoe  She-ong.) 

"  Ton  have  ti^en  me  pL^soner,  with  all  my  wanders.  I  am  much  ^eved,  IDr  I  expected,  if 
I  did  nob  defeat  yen,  to  hold  ontmnck  longer,  and  give  yon  mora  tp>nl)le  before  I  S'jirrendered, 
I  tried  hard  to  bi^ng  yon  into  ombnsh,  but  youp  iHBt  general  undersLands  Indinn  ^ghtiug. 


determined  to  rush  on  yea,  hdS  Bght  you  tbce  to  Dice.  1  fought  hard.  But  your  gnus  were 
Toll  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  liicds  lu  the  aic,  and  whizzed  by  etii'  ears  like  the  wind 
ihtough  tbe  trees  fn  the  winter.  Mj  wsiilors  fell  around  me ;  it  began  to  look  dismal.  1  saw 
my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  BonrosodlmonDsin  the  morning,  aid  at  night  It  sunk  in  o  dark 
eloud,  and  looltcd  like  a  ball  of  Are.    That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk.    Hit 


PoTOWATOMiBS.  'The  Potowatomies  ai'o  intimately  con- 
nected by  tilliance  and  language  with  the  Chippewas  and 
Ottawas.     'In  1671  they  were  found  by  the  Firneh  on 
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the  islands  at  tJie  entrance  of  Green  Bay.  'In  1710  they  j 
Dad  removed  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lalfe  Miohigaa,  '  ^  j^  ^^^^  " 
on  lands  previously  occupied  by  tlie  Miainis.  'The  Chip-  a  numbeis 
pewas,  Ottawas,  and  Potowatomies,  numbering  more  than  p^'^.'otfe. 
twenty  thousand  souls,  are  now  the  most  nuraerous  tribes  "^i^^; 
of  tlie  Algonquin  family.  'All  the  other  Algonquin  b.  ofoaoifia 
tribes  were  estimated  in  1840,  not  to  exceed  twenty-live  ^'^ff" 
thousand  souls. 

Menonomies.  'The  Menonomies,*  so  called  from  tbe  4-rAsjB*. 
wild  rice  which  grows  abundantly  in  their  country,  are  S™'^' 
found  around  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  and  are  bounded  '°^%'^' 
on  the  north  by  the  Chippewas,  on  the  south  by  the  Win-  ■^''•""i'^ 
nebagoes,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sacs,  Foses,  and  Sioux. 
When  first  visited  by  the  French  Jesuits,  in  1899,  they 
occupied  the  same  territoiy  as  at  present.  'They  ure  iT/ieimtim- 
supposed  to  number  about  four  thousand  two  hundred 

SECTION   III. 

IROftDOIS    TRIUES. 

•On  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  Ontai-io,  Ene  and  Huron,  e-Locaiuia 
were  found  the  Hurons  and  the  Ii-oquois,  spealdng  a  Ian-  quoiimiei- 
gue^e  different  from  the  Algonquin ;  and,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  were  found  the 
Tuscaroras,  also  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
'These  several  divisions  have  been  classed  aa  the  "  Iroquois  i_.  tsb  term 
Tribes,"  although  the  term  Iroquois  has  been  generally     J*'''™'"'' 
restricted  to  the  Five  Nations,  who  resided  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  the  present  stale  of  New  York. 

Hurons.    The  Hurona,  when  first  known  to  the  French,  L^^J"^ 
consisted  of  four  nations: — the  Wyattdots,  ov  Hurons,  con-     iiiuons. 
fibting  of  five  tribes,  who  gave  tlieir  name  to  the  confed- 
eracy ;  the  AttiouanrUrona,  or  Neutral  Nation ;  the  Erigas, 
and  the  Andastes,     'The  former  two  possessed  the  terri-  b.  lotaitiim 
tory  north  of  Lalte  Erie,  and  adjoinmg  LaJ^e  Huron ;  and  "^"^  "^ 
the  latter  two,  a  territory  soutii  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ohio.     '"When  the  French  arrived  in  lo.  worasa- 
Canada,  the  Wyandotg  were  found  at  the  head  of'a  con-    'i^J^Si&Sl 
federacy  of  Algonquin  ti'ibes,  and  engaged  in  a  deadly  "^^^™ 
war  with  their  kindred,  the  Five  Nations. 

Aiier  a  long  aeries  of  wars,  in  1649  the  Five  Nations, 
with  all  their  fcrees,  invaded  the  Huron  country, — sur 
cessively  routed  their  enemies,  and  massacred  great  num- 
bers of  tfiem.     In  the  following  year  the  attack  was  rc- 
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ncvvcd    and  tlic  V/ytmtlois  were  entirely  dispersed,  and 

iTuiay  of  tliem  driven  from  their  country.     The  result  of 

lie  aatiis  war  occiiMioiied  tiio  dispersion  of  tiie  Wyaiidoi 

Biapersimi  allies,  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  tlie  Ottawa  River,     'A  part 

'^B^rJT^    if  the  Wyandota  sought  the  protection  of  the  French  aS 

Quebec;   others  took  refuge  among  the  Chippewas  of 

Lake  Superior,  and  a  few  detachea  hands  surrendered, 

utid  were  incorporated  among  the  Five  Nations. 

s.  The  no-       'Among  the  Wyandota  who  fled  to  the  Chippewns,  thp 

Swi-'toworl/.  tribe  of  the  Tionoutates  was  the  most  powerful.     After  an 

unsuccessful  war  with  the  Sioux,  in  1871  they  removed 

to  the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac,  where  they  collected 

Biround  tiiem  the  remnants  of  their  kindred  tribes.     They 

soon  removed  to  Detroit,  where  they  acted  a  conspicuous 

part  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the 

Five  Nations, 

B  injiaenct       'The  Wyandots,  although  speaking  a  different  language, 

l«1,"??ta  exerted  aa  extensive  influence  over  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

'^ira^^    Even  the  Delawares,  who  claimed  to  be  the  elder  branch 

of  the  Algonquin  nation,  and  called  themselves  the  grond- 

fathersof  their  kindred  ti'ibes,  acknowledged  the  superiorit; 

i.  Their  sinh  of  the  Wyandofs,  whom  they  called  their  uncles.     'Even 

""^'Sii^  after  tJieir  dispersion  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  Wyandots 

""^•ni-     assumed  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Ohio  country, 

where  they  granted  lands  to  the  Delawarea  and  the  Shaw- 

iOMTopoT!      'Even Pennsylvania  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  from 

''^vS^''  the  Wyandots  a  deed  of  cession  for  the  novth-westem  pari 
of  the  state,  although  it  was  then  in  tlie  actual  possession 

c.  cesnon  ^  of  the  Algonquins,  'Although  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
ir^af     1T95,  was  signed  by  all  the  nations  which  had  talten  part 

^™"°''^    in  the  war,  yet  it  was  from  the  Wyandots  that  the  United 

r.rjsiFya?!- States  obtained  tlie  principal  cession  of  territory.     'About 

five  hundred  and  seventy  Wyandots  were  still  remaining 

in  Ohio  in  1842,    A  still  smaller  part  of  the  nation,  which 

joined  the  British  during  the  last  war,  resides  in  Canada. 

I.  loenHtp        'South  of  the  Wyandofs,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 

,^Ae^X  Erie,  was  a  Huron  tribe,  wliich,  on  account  of  the  strio! 

^TBinaion."  neutrality  it  pi-eserved  during  the  wars  between  the  Fivu 
Nations  and  the  other  Hurons,  was  called  the  "  Neutral 
Nation."  Notwithstanding  their  peaceful  policy,  ho\--.- 
ever,  most  of  them  were  finally  brought  under  the  subjec 
tion  of  the  Five  Nations  not  long  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  Wyandots.* 

•  iVow.— irhU  little  i3  knowD  of  tho  "  NoHtral  NaSoi."  Is  peralijrty  IntoresHng.  "  Th( 
Wj^ndat  iniilitJan  represeuts  them  1^  having  Eepucatod  ham  tlio  pamnl  slock  during  tlig 
fcloodj  wan  betivcea  their  own  trite  nud  the  Iroquois,  and  havlr^  fled  to  Ihu  Sanauaky  KiTO^ 
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'The  Erigas,  or  Eries,  a  Huron  tribe,  were  seated  on  amalysis. 
.he  soulhern  shores  of  llie  Lake  which  still  bears  their  LTAsEria 
aan'.e.     They  were  subdued  by  tiie  Five  Nations  in  1655, 
but  little  is  Itnowa  of  their  histoiy.   "The  Andastes,  another  ^.ijiama 
Huron  tribe,  more  formidable  than  the  Eries,  were  legated  ?:£  jhJmim. 
ft  little  farther  south,  principally  on  the  head  watera  of  the 
Ohio.     The  war  which  ihsy  sustained  against  the  Five 
Nations  lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  but  although  they 
were  assisted  by  the  Shawaees  and  the  Miamig,  they  were 
finally  destroyed  in  Iha  year  1672. 

Of  tbe  cM«l^  of  the  niLFonij,  whcoe  liM^ry  Is  Ioidwd  to  a?,  the  inoBt  diuUn^lalied  la  Adapio, 
«r  Kondiartinh ;  or,  as  he  nis  cnlli^it  b;  Ihe  -nMtcs,  The  Eat.  Chm'lcviiii  speaks  of  IiSm  as  "  s 
mm  of  gcent  mind,  &s  his,\i.-Bt  of  die  liaro,  and  posseffilng  altogeOier  the  best  qoaJltisa  of  imy 

^oT^moF  of  Cana^,  -naged  ag^Qst  fbe  Iroqaols,  during  several  joara  sabaetiaeiLt  to  iaS5< 
A^Q^,  at  tlie  head  ef  the  llnrena,  rendel^  Mm  effit^enb  aseislaDce,  undeLr  the  promlae  (hat 
tllQ  WflJ^  should  not  be  t«L1uEiiated  until  the  Iroquois,  loug  the  invi?tcratD  euetuTes  df  the  Ilurons. 


3t  the  E£uroii£,  b»b  the  tDlloivIug  sarage  meaiu  of  arerUug  the 

'  of  Iiogac^  depuUefl,  nnder  the  Ououdaga  elifef  Dehimisoia, 
.  to  conclndfi  the  u^oUatlon,  he  and  a  number  of  bis  vm-t^tb 
aptored  tlie  vbole  party,  takk^;  the  Onondaga  chief  prlfnnei^, 
it  happened  that  he  eould  be  ignorant  that  the  party  surprised 
J  the  jl^ncb,  the  subtle  Huron,  fiubiluing  bis  angiy  pas^ons, 
liiui  Dukanisoni— protostlue  Ills  alter  Ignorance  of  the  (hot,  and 
mselies  had  directed  him  to  make  the  attack,  and,  as  if  atxuok 
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ear,  twice  h 
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iiaB^ird  one  to  aie  IroquoLa,  and  the  other  to  the  Wyan^ota  and  theit 

parties  might  And  secnrity  and  hospilabty,  ^vhenever  thej  enteivd  thij 

^' Why  Eo  nnusoal  a  propo^tioa  was  maoo  aad  acceded  to,  tnidiBoD  t 

...  >  ^  .  ,..  ..,.,..   ^_  ^..    ,  ._._  — J  drMniB,  and  juggling  w 
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iNALYsiB.      The  Five  Nations.  {Iroqttois  Prober.)     'The  confeJe- 

1.  ruedf^  ''^'^y  generally  known  as  the  "  Five  Nations,"  but  culled 

'aTi'uu!cTi  by  the  French  "Iroquois;"  by  the  Algon(juin  tribes  "Ma- 

"rf'^iime  1^^®"^'  "Mingoea;"*  and  by  the  Virginians,  "Maesawo- 

'  meka;"  posseased  the  country  soutii  ofthe  River  St.  Lomt. 

rence  and  Lake  Ontario,  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the 

upper  bi'aoiches  of  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie. 

r.  TtewMrai  'TJiey  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  five  tribes ;  the  Mo- 

teaflicracij.  howks,  the  Onddas,  tlie  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the 

Senecas.     The  great  counoil-fire  of  the  confederacy  waa 

in  the  special  keeping  of  the  Onoadagas,  and  by  thera  was 

always  kept  burning. 

'iiu^^c^      'It  is  not  known  when  the  confederacy  was  formed,  but 

ermu,      it  ig  supposed  that  the  Oneidos  and  the  Cayugas  were  the 

MmiiiJ^  younger  members,  and  were  compelled  to  join  it.    'When 

Si&lvffl!  ^^  f  ^^'5  Nations  were  first  discovered,  they  were  at  war 

Haas.      with  nearly  all  the  surroimding  tribes.    They  had  already 

carried  their  conquests  as  far  south  as  the  moutli  of  the 

Susquehanna;  and  on  tlie  nortli  they  continued  to  wage  a 

wiihihcSa-  vigorous  warfare  against  the  Hurons,  and  the  Algonquins 

""''*'■     ofthe  Ottawa  River,  until  those  nations  were  finally  sub 

rftsBrtst.    dued.     The  Eries  were  subdued  and  almost  destroyed  by 

them  in  1655. 
5.  irnrtisiift      'As  early  as  1657  they  had  carried  their  victorious  arms 
inri  onrtwas.  against  the  Miamia,  and  the  Ottawas  of  Michigan  :  and  in 
TTn^nitaKa..  1673  the  final  ruin  of  the  Andastes  was  aceomplisbfid.    In 
1701  their  excursions  extended  as  far  south  as  the  waters 
of  Cape  Fear  River;  and  they  subsequently  had  raoeated 
K^  '^d'ca-  ^^^''^  '^''ith  the  Cheroltees  and  the  Catawbas,  the  latter  of 
mujSbs.     whom  were  nearly  exterminated  by  them.  When,  in  1744, 
they  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  abso- 
lutely iaaisted  on  the  continued  privilege  of  a  war-path 
through  the  ceded  territory.     From  the  time  of  the  firs! 
settlements  in  the  country  they  uniformly  adhered  to  iJie 
British  interests,  and  were,  alone,  almost  a  counterpoise  tc 
the  general  influence  of  France  over  the  other  Indian  na- 
f  n"fii(.Mg  tions.    °In  1714  they  were  joined  by  the  Tiiscaroras  frosa 
'natima."    North  Carolina,  since  which  time  the  confederacy  has  been 

called  the  Six  Nations. 
'■;i™M"i*      ''^'^''  P^^  they  took  (during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is 
i^niiai   thus  noticed  by  De  Witt  Clinton : — "  The  whole  confede- 
racy, except  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  Oneidas,  took  up 
arms  against  us.    They  hung  like  the  scyllic  of  death  upon 

"The^iii  "  Wnquns"  or"]ffingoBB"  ivaa  more  ]jai.'Ucu]ai'ly  applied  to  tli^SIoMwka. 
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!,he  IBM  of  our  settlements,  ojid  their  deeds 
wifh  the  sealprng-linife  and  the  tomahawk,  in  charact'^rf 
»['  blood,  on  the  fields  of  Wyomuig  and  Cher ry-V alley, 
and  on  the  baulta  of  the  Mohawk."     gince  the  close  of 
Ihat  war  they  have  remaioed  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
States.     'The  Mohawks,  however,  were  obliged,  in  1780,    ^^ 
to  abandon  their  seats  and  take  refuge  in  Canada.    "In  ttie  a  i 
bej;inning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  numbers  of  the  j„a 
Iroquois  tribes  amounted  to  ibny  thousand.    They  are  now    "I 
reduced  to  about  sevea  thousand,  only  a  small  remnant  of      ' 
whom  aow  remain  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The  re. 
maindur  are  separated,  and  tho  confederacy  is  broken  up, 
a  part  bomg  in  Canada,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay, 
and  others  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

'For  the  ascendency  which  the  Five  Nations  acquired  »  | 
over  the  surrounding  tnbes,  several  causes  may  be  assigned,  hih 
They  wei-e  farther  advanced  in  the  few  aits  of  Indian  life  o^ 
than  the  Algonquins,  and  they  discovered  much  wisdom  in  "tt, 
their  interna!  policy,  paiticularly  in  the  formation  and  long  Tin 
continuance  ot  their  confederacy, — ia  attacking,  by  turns, 
the  disunited  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and 
instead  of  estending  themselves,  and  spreading  over  the 
countries  which  they  conquered,  remaining  concentrated 
in  their  primitive  seats,  even  at  tlie  time  of  their  greatest 
successes. 

'Their  geographical  position  was  likewise  favorable,  for  t.  t 
they  were  protected  against  sudden  or  dangerous  attacks,      ] 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  south  by  exten. 
sive  ranges  of  mountains.     'Their  intercourse  with  Eu-  b.  : 
ropeans,  and   particularly  with  the  Dutch,  at  an   early  wi 
period,  by  supplying  them  with  fire-arms,  increased  their 
relative  superiority  over  their  enemies;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English,  especially  in  New  England,  generally 
toolc  great  precaution  to  prevent  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity 
from  being  armed,  and  tiie  Iniian  allies  of  the  French,  at 
the  north  and  west,  were  but  partially  supplied. 
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b11  the  fatestB,  vMch  rpitdor  our  canntiy  Idsf  ceerdblfl  to  Uie  Frecnh ;  Dr  thai  the  lakes  bad  ai 
^  ererflown  tlieir  bankB,  ihat  they  liod  ancrDDndcJ  DDT  caatlWi  vid  that  it  wa6  joipo&EiblG  Gn 
115  £d  get  oat  of  tham.    Yes,  Eul^,  jtm  mnBt  liave  dreamed  BOf  and  the  eniifi^t^  Df  fieuhlg  so 

tiotfl  here  prcEBnt  ore  CDUle  to  aBQUra  yon  tJia;  the  aenecDS,  OoyDgBE,  OiuiDdBgaPj  OoeWnE,  uud 
Mohanke,  ore  jot  alive.  I  thaiJc  you  ia  Ihojr  paoie  iOs  biinglag  back  lato  their  countiy  Lb9 
eaioQiet^  whlpli  your  predeeoafior  rcceirml  at  tbolr  hands.  It  was  liappy  for  ycu  tbet  y&n 
loft  □□der  gmund  tliat  mnrJerids  iiatciiet  tliQl  Iifls  so  otton  bean  dyed  Id  tho  blood  of  the 

linear  Yonnotidio;  I  do  not  Bleep;  I  Ijaye  my  ejGB  open;  and  the  £mi  vbioh aDJl^litei?ri 
me,  flLficDvers  to  mo  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  compauy  of  soEdiers,  who  f^eska  Lia  if  he 
were  dreaming.  Ho  sayB  titat  ha  ciune  to  the  lake,  oidy  to  saiolu  Uie  ^rerit  calumet  with  the 
Onondagas,    But  QaroDgula,  Biya  that  he  Boas  Iha  eoutcary ;  that  It  waB  to  knock  them  on  tho 

lug  the  perBdy  of  the  l/rench  and  th^^r  weohnesB — pi'ocljdniing  the  freedom  and  IncEepeudeuo* 
<rf  hie  people— and  adyi^ng  the  Ftendi  to  take  care  fbr  the  Imitate,  lest  they  should  cLurite  Hm 
l^eeefpeaeo  so  recently  planted. 

Da  La  Darre,  struck  with  sarpi^  at  the  -wisdom  of  the  chief,  and  mortified  at  the  reGult  of 
•he  eipedlUoB,  bumedlalely  returaod  to  Montresl, 

One  of  the  most  renowned  -wairlors  of  the  Moljawk  trllM  was  a  chief  by  the  nikme  of  llE^- 
DBicE,  who,  with  many  of  his  DotioD,  assisted  Ae  BngUah  a^ost  the  Frem:b  in  tiib  year  1765, 

ItiHee.  At  one  tdme^  help^  present  when  Sir  AVilliam  rec^ved  from  England  some  richly  em- 
broidered suite  of  clolheSf  he  could  not  help  eEpreaeing  a  great  desire  Ibr  a  shore  Ju  them.   He 

liam  t^at  he  had  dreamed  a  drenm.  The  la,tlcr  Terj  eoiLeemedly  dcFired  b)  know  what  it -nss, 
Hendrick  bald  him  he  had  dreuned  that  Hr  Wflllam  hod  presented  him  one  of  hlB  nen  BuitB 


as  mistmsting  tho  plot,  soiiously  de^rcl  to  know  what 
done  hefcre.    The  General  s^  he  dreamed  that  itsndrlcfc  had  pi 


t  of  valuable  land,  which  he  described.     The  chief  immediately  ar 


detach  a  Email  party  against  the  1 


Mng  them  together,  said  to  the  Oeueral, "  You  seu  now  t^s.t  it  is  illQlcult  to  break  thesu }  hu ; 
take  them  one  'ay  ouf  imd  yoD  may  break  them  easily-'^ 

jmttiDg  his  Stand  on  his  brenst^  and  ^yin?  the  nsitnl  Indian  groan,  he  declared  that  lie  was 

Loeiir  viaa  a  HIsUngDlsIted  Iroqnidn  (ci  Mingo]  chief,  of  the  Cayngn,  tribe.  It  ts  said,  that, 
"For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  grentness  of  Bnnl  in  peace,  fSw,  if  any,  In  any  luUioa,  ever 
Borpsssed  l-ogau."  He  was  nnil^rmly  tJie  friend  of  tJie  whites,  until  the  spring  of  177'^  vhen 
all  his  relatlyes  ^ere  batlwiDusly  miudered  by  ^lem  without  provomUon.  lie  then  took  up 
the  hatchet,  engaged  the  Sbawnees,  BelawaJres,  and  olber  trib»  to  set  with  him,  and  a  bloody 

peace  were  submitted  to  Logon,  he  is  ssid  to  haye  mode  the  following  memoiuble  and  weL 
"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  Bay,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  be  gai« 
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*^ IhiriDS Uie comw  at  th^lix^t  long  tmd  btoody -nar,  Ld^;iii rcnmfne J Silld  So  his  anbiTj,3B 
TCKjaBe  £)r  ^ace.  Sacli  ^rag  my  lovu  for  the  whlbcs,  that  my  counljyineii  poioEed  ag  thej 
SF«il,  imcLsaid,  ^£0^1.13  th&  friend  of  nhitent^n.^ 

'esf^,  the  last  spring,  In  colfl  blooOf  tuid  nnprnFokedf  murdered  all  the  rolatiuos  of  Losfnt^ 
it  even  spaiing  mj -ffOmea  bud  i^hildrea. 

l:  revenge.  1  have  soi^ht  it.  I  have  billed  mauj.  I  have  fully  glutted  m;  Yengeane?. 
If  my  eonatry,  1  rejtdce  at  the  beema  of  peace-  Jtul  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  ia 
0  joy  of  ^ar-  Logan  never  fsJE  Ihar  Ho  nlll  not  tura  on  hLs  heel  to  save  life.  Who  la 
ete  to monm  ftit  ioeoK?— Not  one!" 

ins  of  Ueooslhcnes  and  Cicei-o,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  Ruiilsheii 
□reemloeut,  to  produce  a  single  possa^  9Dp«rior  to  ^0  speech  of  Li^n-^^ 
TifAyENHAVEQAf  knciTU  to  tlie  whites  as  Colons  JosvpK  Bifoitj  -was  a  celebrated  IroquoiB 

at  bj  Si;  WilllHm.  JohuBon  tu  Lehanon,  in  GoDuoclicnt,  ohere  ho  reeeiycd  a  good  English 


Cemblijina;  the  natural  s^aeitv  of 
ha  Indian,  wil^  the  skill  and  science  of  the  elvllked  nuuii  ho  was  a  formidable  ]he,  and  a 
readful  terror  to  the  ffoal^s.^'  Ilo  commanded  the  Indiana  In  the  battle  of  Oriakana, 
rhich  Ksolted  ]□  the  death  of  General  Herlcinier:^  he  waa  engaged  in  the  destruotion  of 
Vyomln^rf  and  the  desolation  of  ttio  Cherry  Valley  eett1ementa,f  but  he  nos  defeated  by  the 
imcricans,  under  aeneiul  SuUiran,  In  the  "  Battle  of  Ijie  Ohemnng."} 

ieioeucy  ate  attributed  to  hun,  and  ha  himself  Mserted  tha^  liining  the  nar,  he  had  Uilleil 
int  one  man,  a  priaoueTi  In  cold  bleed — jui  act  which  he  ever  afC^r  regretted ;  althot^hf  in 
hat  case,  ho  aet^  under  the  belief  that  the  prisoner,  nhe  had  a  natural  hesitancy  of  speeob, 
ras  e^ulvocatii^f  in  aus^veiing  the  qnesUons  put  to  him. 


sflev  the  English  fcsbiou.    Ho  died  in  1807.— One  of  his  Bona  has  been  a  memb 
liftl  Assembly  of  Dpper  (Jajiada. 
Onefda  chief  of  some  distincBon,  by  the  name  of  SaENAKDOA,  maa  contcmpoi 

of  bis  life  a  believer  in  (ihiiatianlty. 

early  ]lf«  he  ^vaa  much  adcUctod  to  into^iication-  One  nighty  wblEe  on  a  vidt  ti 
Etle  some  aflairs  ef  his  ^he^  he  beaamc  intoxicatedf  and  in  the  morning  Ibuud 
e  street,  stripped  of  all  hia  oinamcntA,  and  nearly  every  article  of  elothlng.  Thi? 
to  a  sense  ef  his  duty — hia  pride  rerolted  at  hia  self-degrodat^n,  and  he  rcBDlvei 
d  never  ^Bjn  deliver  himaelf  over  ta  the  poiver  of  simj^  vtattr. 

a  Ame^cans.  Among  the  lucUana  he  waa  diatii^uished  by  the  ^jicllalion  of  <  1 
a  friend.'— He  Uved  to  the  advanced  age  of  110  years,  and  died  in  13L6.    To 

Ired  winters  have  nhistled  through  my  brancheE^  and  I  am  dead  at  the  top.  Thi 
to  which  I  beloT^ed  has  run  away  and  left  me :  why  I  live^  the  great  Good  3] 
^.  Pray  to  the  Lord  that  I  may  have  patience  to  wait  for  my  appointed  time  ti 
I  attaeluDcut  to  Mr.  Klrbland  he  had  often  CKpresaed  a  strong  desire  to  be  bu 
that  he  might  |b>  use  his  own  e^tpresslmi,}  ^  Qo  vp  wilh  Am  at  Lite  gieat  resit 
'eL^ncBt  was  granted,  and  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  minister,  ther 
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One  of  aa  dlHt  Doted  chiuft  of  tlie  Beueoa  tribe  nss  Sicoiewiiha,  collcl  b;  (be 
intelligence  Uien  atbacted  the  atteatiim  a!  Mio  Britisb  ofEeei'3,  who  pi^esentea  him  a 


WAS  at  SnSelo,  Eeil  Jaclut^  among  olherBi  cabled  to  aco  hun^  Durii^  tho  conf ersatlou,  bn 
aalEed  the  Genenul  if  he  irecolleeted  beJi^  pi:escnt  at  a.  gL'e:tt  coimcU  of  All  the  Indjsji  naUonSi 
bald  at  Fott  Sohujlar  in.  1784.    LttBijotto  replioil  that  ixa  had  no6  forgotten  that  great  event, 

oppt^ffid  vlOl  anch  eloqaence  the  liurying  of  the  tomjiMwk.  Red  Jaclut  replied,  " J&  is  be- 
fcte  you.  lEie  decided  enemy  of  Che  Amerlcaiia,  bo  long  as  the  hope  of  soccessfulLy  oppuaing 
them  Temdoedf  ^nt  uov  thdr  true  ajid  l^tliful  ally  unto  death,^' 

Buting  the  second  ^vaj  -fflUi  Gnf^t  BLitiin^  Red  Jacket  enltst^d  on  tlie  Amerlbin  side,  and 
while  he  Sn^ht  witli  bratery  Bad  intrepidity,  in  no  inalance  iMd  ho  eshibit  the  fecodty  of  the 

Of  the  man;  truly  eloquent  speeches  of  BetlJaeket,  and  nodcea  of  (he  povrerfnl  eSacts  of  hi 

who  knen  him  ultimately  Ittr  more  than  iMvty  yeaia  BpeoSai  of  bim  in  the  fijlloning  terms. 

"Red  Jeeketiraa  a  perl^t  Indian  ill  evei:y  respect;  In  ODEtume,  in  his  contempt  of  the  i^i^E 
of  the  vbitemeD,  In.  lil£  kH^iced  and  opposition  ta  the  mieaiouBjiBs,  and  in  iila  attLohment  to^ 
and  Tenetatlou  fiic  the  uielenC  customs  and  b'adltloDB  of  hie  tdbe.  He  hud  a  contempt  £jr  tlie 
English  lai^uage,  and  ilUadaiaod  to  use  any  oUier  tiian  Ills  omi.  He  "was  the  fineet  Bpecimen. 
of  the  Indian  chataotor  thiLt  I  erer  Imew,  and  snstjiinod  It  with  more  dignity  thim  any  otiiei 
chleL  He  v&s  second  to  none  In  aottiodty  in  ias  ti4be.  Aa  an  orator  he  wuB  niieqiuLUed  by 
any  Indian  I  ever  saw.  Mia  lai^uage  wee  bcnatiful  Bi^d  OgnroUTO,  BB  the  Indian  i&a^ua^ 
al'ffajB  ia,— -and  delivered  witii  th*  greatest  ease  and  flneney.  His  gesticnlalann  was  oaBy, 
gi^ceful,  aad  natnual.  His  voice  vas  dlsUnct  and  olcai',  and  he  j^ways  spoke  ivllh  great  anl' 
maiion.  HlB  memory  was  very  retentive,  1  have  acted  as  interpreter  to  most  Df  liie  speecbea, 
to  which  uo  IrajiBlaUon  could  do  adequate  justice.'^ 

A  short  time  Ijefiire  the  deaih  of  Red  Jacket  there  seemed  to  Ijo  quite  a  ebaj^  in  his  feelings 
respecting  ChrisUimity.  He  repeatedly  remarked  to  his  wife  Uiit  lie  was  sorrj  that  he  hud 
perswuted  her  Kir  attending  the  religlDus  meetuigE  of  Uie  Christian  party,— that  she  iras  right 
Bad  bo  was  wroi^,  and,  as  his  flying  ndvlee,  told  boi,  "  Peismere  in  i/oib  religion,  il  is  ilit 


Senei^  chief  was  called  Faambti'b  IJTioTHEft-  He  w&s  ougnged  in  the  cause  of 
,  '*  ]fj:encb  and  Indian  war."  He  tbu^t  .ugalnst  tlio  Amerlcuis  durfng  the 
le  took  part  nkh  them  dnriiyj  Ae  second  war  wiUi  Great  Britain,  aithoi^ 
dvanced  age-    He  was  an  able  orator,  altboi^ii  porbaji&  net  equal  to  Bed 


BevolntioB 

ihee^,"' 

Ihis  great  coutes 

,Ukeao«lngv,l 

the  leaves, 

BO  that  no 

one  knows  from 

Ike  GriM 

Si^^ok, 

Ideated. 

^Ehepatii. 

bright." 

Other  disflngnished 

ebieaoftheSe 

Idly  to  tba  Amei 

Bt^Osliit 

1  defeat,  end  sok 

ingtonon 

Bubjecls  reliUnK  to  the  aftali 

e  died  in  March,  I88H,  agedi 

J  Bio  Thee  i 
yas  with  the 
ijdentWflsb- 
,te  of  teupo- 


ANALTsi.s.  TirscAUOKAs.  'The  souiham  li-oquois  tribes,  found  on 
LEm^yZait,  ^^^  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  (Tarolina,  and  ex- 
mTOiw.diid'  tending  from  the  most  northern  tribuiEiry  streams  of  the 
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Chows  n  to  Cape  Fear  River,  and  bounded  on  ihe  east  by 
the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  aea-shore,  have  been  generally 
called  Tuscaroras,  although  they  appear  to  have  been 
knowa  in  Virginia,  in  early  times,  under  tlie  name  of 
Monacans.  The  Mona«ans,  however,  were  probably  an 
Algonquin  tribe,  either  subdued  by  the  Tuscaroras,  or  in 
alliance  wiih  ihem.  Of  the  soutliern  Iroquois  tribes,  the 
principal  were  the  CJunoans,  the  Mekerrms  or  Tideloes,  the 
NottawaT/s  and  the  Tuscaroras  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  by  far 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  group. 

■^The  Tuscaroras,  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  south- 
ern Indians,  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Carolina 
eettlemenls  from  the  autumn  of  1711  to  the  spring  of  1713," 
'They  were  iinallv  subdued  and,  with  most  of  their  allies, 
removed  north  m  1714  ■uid  jjined  the  Five  Nations,  thug 
mating  the  S  -Uli  'So  late  as  1820,  however,  a  few  of 
(he  Nottaways  veri^  «  II  m  possession  of  seven  thousand 
acres  of  land  m  ''o  itl  amj  t  n  County,  Virginia, 


SECTION  IV. 


Catawbas.  'The  Catawbas,  who  spoke  a  language 
diiferent  from  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  occupied  the 
countiy  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  in  the  midlands  of  Caro- 
lina. 'They  were  able  to  drive  away  the  Shawnees,  who, 
soon  after  their  dispersion  in  1672,  formed  a  temporary 
settlement  in  the  Catawba  country.  In  1712  they  are 
found  as  the  auxiliaries  of  Carolina  against  the  Tuscaroras, 
In  1715  they  joined  the  neighboring  tribes  in  the  confede- 
racy against  the  southern  colonies,  and  in  1760,  the  last 
time  they  are  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Soatli  Caro- 
lina, they  were  auxiliaries  against  the  Cherokees. 

"They  are  chiefly  known  in  history  as  the  hereditary 
foes  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  by  whom  they  were,  finally, 
nearly  exterminated.  'Their  language  is  now  neariy  ex- 
tinct, and  the  remnant  of  tlie  tribe,  numbering,  in  1840, 
less  tlian  oiio  hundred  souls,  still  lingered,  at  that  time,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Santee  or  Catawba  River,  on  the  borders 
of  Noilli  Carolina. 

Cherokbbs.  "Adjoining  tlie  Tuscaroras  and  the  Cataw- 
bas on  the  west,  were  the  Cherokees,  who  occupied  tlie 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Tennessee,  ns  far  west  as 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  highlands  of  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  'They  pi-obably  expelled  the  Shawnees  irorn 
Ihe  oimtry  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  appear  to  have  been 
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AMALFSia.  perpetually  at  war  wMi  some  bianch  of  that  wandenng 
iT/isircm-  oation.  'In  1713  they  as^iated  the  English  agam.t  ihs 
"md??!!'^  Tuscaroraa,  but  in  1715  thev  jomtd  the  Indian  confede 

I'oey  against  the  csolomcs 
tirwm^      'Their  long  continued  hostilities  inth  the  Fne  Nationa 
kb!Wb».ob"  were  terminated,  dn-ougii  the  interiei ence  of  the  Biitisn 
Stia^uith  government,  about  tlie  year  1750  ,  and  at  the  commence- 
itiBSruiaH.  meat  of  the  subsequent  Frecch  and  Indian  ■war,  they  acted 
as  auxiliaries  of  the  British,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
3,  h'ib-mM  Port  Du  Queane.*    .'Soon  afler  their  return  fi-om  this  ex- 
JnooXine.  ps'^ition,  however,  a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  the 
English,  which  was  not  effectually  terminated  until  1761. 
*.  rAsfrcoB-  'They  joined  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Ifts'iSS?  after  the  close  of  which  they  continued  partial  hostilities 
ftiSSlJ«A  until  the  ti-eaty  of  Holston,  in  1791 ;  since  which  time  they 
a.  BruBin.    iiaye  remained  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  during 
tlie  last  war  with  Great  Britain  they  assisted  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  Creeks. 
I  THircivii-      'The  Cherokees  have  made  greater  progress  in  oiviliza- 
i%»m.'%T'  tion  than  any  otlier  Indian  nation  within  the  United  States, 
and  notwithstanding  successive  cessions  of  portions  of  their 
tervitory,  their  population  has  increased  during  the  last 
fifty  years.     They  liave  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  their  number  now  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand 


lanf^]^  bub  hie  owd,  had  eeen  lEoQMh  boo]ui  la  the  mks^Dory  eohauls,  SUA  mm  iofomien 
fhoit  ihe  cliiurDcteia  rei>ie3ertted  the  ivords  of  the  spoh&n  lon^oge.  ]FJIIed  viih  enthu^aam,  he 
theixalE«Dptedb>£3rma'vriEt«n]]msuagofi)r  IilsnEtJlvu  toiigue'  Ife  llre£  endcuTD^red  to  IjAve 
a  aepuBto  obajALolcr  ftir  cftoh  word,  but  be  soon  saw  the  ImpraoKeabililj  of  thiB  method.  TJeil 
diBcoreiliig  that  the  snjnv  r^Uahiea,  fariouelj  contlnited,  perpetually  reenrred  In  di^rent 
^vor^  h«  Ibrmvd  a.  ohnrrLctei-  Ibr  eaah  tyilable,  and  eeon  completed  a  9?/fi£iific  alphabet,  of  ^b^' 
fire  aharacterfi,  by  which  he  ^la  enabled  Bo  exptess  all  the  noidd  of  the  Juiguo^. 

A  B&iira  Cherolc&&,  ofbe/r  l&aming  tbeM  ulghtj-five  chanu^TB,  requbloe;  cbe  siudy  of  Duly  a 
/nil  (JajM,  could  I9»d  imd -wriw  the  longraeE  wiHi  ft^li^  i  Ma  ciuoaaoa  In  ortbofjipliy  being 
then  complete ;  wharaas,  in  Dm-  lan^uogoj  ajid  In  abhers,  an  indlTldmd  ia  oblJ^cl  b>  leom  tbe 
DrUiography  of  miny  thousand  words,  ruquMng  tho  study  of  yearSf  before  he  con  indto  tbe 
Inngua^ :  att  dl^T«nb  Is  the  ortbo^aphy  t^om  the  pntmuidation.  The  nlphrLhet  fbnned  by 
this  unedDcaied  Chetokes  Eoon  superssdel  the  Euglisb  ilphnbst  ia  tbo  books  published  fbr  dit 
use  of  the  ChorolEees,  and  is  1S26  a  newapapar  called  the  Clurokci  Fhoaax,  was  established  i( 
the  Oharokee  nation,  printed  la  the  dbw  ohflraoters,  -with  an  EngHab  tranalatloii, 

dgh^-fiTe  sjHablas,  but  this  was  aond  to  ba  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  tha  longuags— the 
Hhnoet  nnUbim  pceialonce  of  TOcal  or  nasal  termiuaUons  of  syllables.  The  plan  adopted  by 
Guess,  wouia  tliero&i-e,  probably,  have  fiUiod,  If  applied  to  aoy  olhev  language  than  the 


ouveuod  fiv  tbo  purpose  of 
re  t1(  cod  by  the  ChecokeM 
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nd  kioLlIed  him  a  firu  to  mako  hiuY  qoiiifOf^:iblG ;  nnd  wbcn  thu  pale  jajea  of 
■Ha^  upon  biui,  flielr  joang  mea  dww  the  tomnhnwji,  jinE\  prolfictwl  Ma  head 
J  kuifii,  Cut  'jihen  thu  while  man  iui"!  wnmiad  himseW  beJbw  tlie  IndiaD'a 
fliself  Mtli  the  IncllLm^  heiulny,  be  bjcame  yaiy  large  i  he  fitoppei  not  Bjc 
ps,  And  hfa  feet  corered  (be  plaiue  imd  the  vallejA.  Ills  lioudB  grAAped  the 
^reBt-^m  bob-  Then  he  became  onr  great  i^ther.  Ho  lored  Ma  ted  clilldien  j 
oust  more  a  llMa  ftrttiH,  leat  I  sboaia,  by  acddont,  tread  on  jou.'    Wifli 

le  said  mnch ;  but  IS  iM  meaut  nnJiilng,  but '  move  a  little  ihrthoc ;  jou  are 

icn  he  madeiisatalfeonalbiinet  occa^on,  hes^ 'OeSa  litUefiu'thcr^  go 
ee  iutd  the  Oakmulgee  |  thero  la  a  p]ea«unt  country,^  Ila  aJjfo  eaiiy  ^  It  ehnll 
'  I4ow  he  £Br>'s,  ^  The  lend  you  Uyebi  1b  not  yours;  go  beyond  the  UJ^^Bi^Bippi ; 


UcHEES.  'The  Uc'^ees,  when  first  known,  inhabited  the  a 
territory  embraced  in  the  central  portion  of  the  present  i.  LocatitB  of 
State  of  Georgia,  above  aod  below  Augusta,  and  extend-  "^  veiiens. 
ing  from  the  Savannah  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Chala- 
hooche,  'They  eoBsider  themselves  the  most  ancient  in-  a-  T*eojjrfn- 
habitants  of  the  country,  and  have  lost  the  recollection  of  ism%viiy. 
ever  having  changed  their  residence.  ''They  are  little  b,  Tte^sic 
known  iu  history,  and  are  recognized  as  a  distinct  "'^uage.'"*' 
family,  only  on  account  of  their  exceedingly  harsh  and 
guttural  language.  *When  first  discovered,  they  were  i.  Bvpimi- 
but  a  remnant  of  a  probably  once  powerful  nation;  and  ^"^Z- 
they  now  form  a  small  band  of  about  twelve  hundred  ^S^CS 
souls,  ia  the  Creek  confederacy.  'Uuaiam. 

Natches.    "The  Natohes  occupied  a  small  territory  on  b  Loaiiuvnf 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  resided  in  a  few  small  vil- 
lages near  the  site  of  the  town  wJaioh  has  preserved  their 
name.     'They  were  long  supposed  to  speak  a  dialect  of  *■  ^^J*™" 
the  Mobilian,  but  it  has  recently  been  ascertained  that 
their  language  is  radically  diffei-ent  from  that  of  any  otlier 
known  tribe.     'They  were  nearly  exterminated  in  a  war  i.  TMirimr 
with  the  French  in  1730,'  since  which  period  they  have  iwneii.ita- 
beea  known  in  history  only  as  a  feeble  and  inconsiderable  "IrS^iuid ' 
nation,  and  are  now  merged  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  '^^^V™' 
111  1840  they  were  supposed  to  number  only  about  three  b-Ssop.em. 
Eiundrcd  sotils. 

*  Tho  SpB.Mi»rda  from  EJoriio. 
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i.T/xmiifyi-      'With  the  exception  of  the  Uchees  oiid  the  Natchp^'^ 
tetm™oJ!**  and  a  few  small  tribes  west  of  the  Mobile  River,  the 
K-is«s."     whole  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  waa 
in  the  possession  of  three  confederacies  of  tribes,  speak, 
ing  dialects  of  a  common  languagR,  which  the  French 
called  MoBiLiAN,  but  which  is  described  by  Gallatin  as 
the  MusMgee  Cliocta. 
^Thscam-      MuBCOGEES  OK  Ckbeks.     'The  Creek  confederacy  ex- 
JJM"(^^  tended  from  tlie  Atlantic,  westward,  to  the  dividing  ridge 
ivhich  separates  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  from  the 
Alabama,  and  embraced  the  whole  territory  of  Florida. 
*■  'm;^'*'  "^'^®  Semmoles  of  Florida  were  a  detached  tribe  of  the 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  speaMng  the  same  language,  and 
considered  a  part  of  the  confederacy  until  the  United 
t.Siippomi  States  treated  with  them  as  an  independent  nation.     'The 
S  (sriia.  Creeks  consider  themselves  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
as  they  have  no  tradition  of  any  ancient  migration,  or 
union  with  other  tribes. 
fhevi^      "The  Yamassees  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Creek 
•iM.oniiiJieir  tribe,  mentioned  by  eai'ly  writers  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
vannas, or  Serannas.     In  .1715  they  were  at  the  head  of 
a  confederacy  of  the  tribes  ostending  from  Cape  Fear 
River  to  Florida,  and  commenced  a  war  against  the  south- 
ern colonies,  but  were  finally  espelled  from  their  terri- 
tory, and  took  refuge  among  the  Spaniards  in  Florida. 
tiFiOTRffta      "For  nearly  fifty  years  a^er  the  settlement  of  Georgia, 
iiieAmer-i-    no  actual  war  took  place  with  the  Creeks.     They  took 
"""'       part  with  the  British  againat  the  Americans  during  the 
Revolution,  and  continued  hostilities  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  until  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1795.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  nation  also 
took  part  against  the  Americans  in  the  commencement  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  were  soon  reduced 
T^smifrwie  to  submission.     'The  Seminoles  renewed  the  war  in  IBlSj 
and  in  1835  they  again    commenced  hostilities,  which 
4iiBod4n.  were  not  finally  terminated  until  I843.' 
8  rreaiiss,        'The  Croeks  and  Seminoles,  ailer  many  treaties  made 
qfiim^y  and  broken,  have  at  length  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
whole  of  their  territory,  and  have  accepted,  in  exchange, 
t.TiBpies-  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.     'The  Creek  confederacy, 
Knf^eS%.  which  now  includes  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Hifchitties, 
Alibaraons,  Coosadas,  and  Natchea,  at  present  numbers 
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aliQTit  twenty-eight  tliousiind  soals,  of  wliom  twpnty-three  AWALYaia. 
thousand  are  Creeks.  ^Their  numbers  have  increased  i  inaeesect 
tlunng  the  last  fitly  years.  nuiMas. 


id  of  bookfi,  eBpudoJly  hie! 
of  6hB  people,    l^ujng  tli 


notheir  dlstlL^pilaiiailcMuf  oflhe  Cre^ca,  couapicuDns  db  a  laXcr  periDd,  was  TFeateerford, 
I  iE  deaeribed  aa  Vmj  bej  and  corner-atone  of  the  Creek  confederacy  ilunn^  the  Creels  vac 
ch  ira*  Hmmnaiod  in  3iai.    His  moHier  bslongeil  to  lits  tribe  of  [he  Ssmlnnles,  but  he  ma 

I  ^m'G^ti,  ^VeJ)ULeJ'(b^d  was  taLlf  straight,  aad  ngLi  piopottiouedj  wlilla  lila  fbiLtureB,  has- 
tlously  ui'i%^]?go<l,  ]rir'l4?jtL4(l  au  active  s\a.i  tliscii^Qect  mind.  He  waa  silent  and  reaervfd  In 
'JiC;  urrri^'is  wlitn  eyi^j  lijil  J>y  some  great  oecosion ;  lie  spoho  but  selcfom  iu  coi^oelif  Imt 


di:L-cd  Ibuni  to  deLiTer  WeaUierJbird,  bonnd^  1n1^  Lis  lumda,  that  he  might  bu  dealt  wltb  as  h4 
itE-^ewii^-  Bat  Wea,tlicrford  -nonid  not  aolnnit  to  snch  degradation,  £KDd  proceedlQg  iu  iTis- 
^iij40  Ui  tJie  heail-^oai'tcra  of  the  commanding  officer,  nndei'  aome  ^retfsnce  he  ^sdned  odmia- 
nioi;  to  hia  presence,  when,  to  the  grtat  eutprise  of  tlw  Oeneml,  is  snnDanced  hiinnelf  In  the 

"  I  am  Weathei^dira,  tlio  chief  who  cnnimanded  at  Kie  oBptura  of  Port  Muns.  I  deahre  peaes 
for  my  people,  and  liaTe  coma  to  oat  it."  ITlien  Jankson  allndefl  to  hia  barliaiiaes,  and  er- 
pre^fieil  his  anrprlae  tliat  he  should  tbdB  venture  to  app«^  before  him,  the  spfa'lted  chief  re- 
]>Iied.  '^  I  am  in  your  power-  Ho  witli  me  de  you  pleoae.  1  am  a  aoldier,  1  have  done  the 
wbLica  bJL  the  barm  I  could-  I  have  G>ught  them,  and  fsught  tbem  bmrely.  If  1  bo^  an 
unny  I  would  yet  Sght.— I  nould  contend  to  the  last :  but  I  bave  none.  Jfy  peopk  ate  all 
goue.    I  can  only  weep  over  the  nii^fbrtunes  of  my  nation-" 

i^lien  told  tJiat  he  might  edll  join  the  wax  party  If  he  d^alred ;  but  to  depend  upon  no 

^.jfety,  he  rained  in  a  tone  bb  dignified  as  it  naa  indignant.    "  You  can  s^ly  addreae  me  in 


UiUl 

had 

a  choice:— I  bate  noim 

now.    Iha,v( 

1  not  erea  a  hope,    I  could  on 

ce  animate  my 

aead.    Ihelr  bones  are  at  Talladega.  TaUna- 

tchea 

,  Emucfiiu,  and  Tohopeks. 

longht.    While 

s  left  my  poa 

t  my  people  aie 

aslc  It «}[  my  oalioD,  nol 

.(brmyaclt 

You  are  a  braTe  man,  1  rsly  i 

upon  your  goB- 

slty. 

nation,  but  snob  mi  they  shou; 

la  accede  to." 

had  detcmuued  upon  tl 

or  the  chiet  wben  he  sbonl. 

I  be  broi^hl  ni 

UBd, 

as 

peeled  Hirre 

niier,  and  bold  and  mauly  i 

Boniluct,  saved 

aTw 

:*t< 

^hlef,ofTcrydifleKn6ol 

aiaeler&om 

.  ireatherfbri,  was  the  celchra 

Ltedbnt  nnfcr- 

giidWttiiAaMDisToaH. 

IJke  M'GllUvraj  he  waa  a  brdf  breed,  ai 

ii  belougod  to 

uibc,    HewEsapramii^ 

ant  leasee' of 

such  of  bis  eountr).meu  aa  jftoed  the  Ameil- 

war  of  1812,  la,  and  M. 

belonged  to  the  araaJ]  pailj  iv 

ho,lnlS2!,23, 

d25, 

lands  to  the 

Americana.    In  Pobruary,  of 

si.  a  li-oaty  for  the  eatc  of 

iEmda,lnopp 

OEiKott  to  the  wialiea  of  a  large  majority  of  hla 
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LNDJAN  TRIBES.                                  IHook  I. 

tMm     ToraiUD^Ih«i«.<n: 

of  hij  people  dsnouncsa  dKilh  opon  hto,  and  tn  May,  bts  houn 

iDd  McIijIOBh  Hna  one  of  hia  luliiopetitfl  In  ntKniptfng  to  tarape 

maxtiiH.    IlisHuj,  UliilljMi 

;InEDsL,  rtiu  ftlloiioa  lo  toto  the  limi»  uul     jiad. 

ich  of  the  c™h  laUon,  the  most  distil  gn..  .1»1  chief  vrith  Bhimi 

aie^hilwhoreb^noeqmiln 

ted,  BBS  Pawtll,  or,  o^  he  was  commonly  calktl,  OecBOU.    Hii 

rhiof  bj  Hftb,  tint  i^wii  himB 

sir  to  that  eUtioo  b;  bu  cddh^  and  peculiar  abilities. 

HeiraBoppdwilMtbeKim 

)Tal  of  his  people  iteM  of  the  Mlsdaslppl,  sud  It  ™  pvindpsJlj 

threngh  his  influanw  tint  tH. 

9  liuMles  to(  removal  na*  violaJsil,  and  the  nation  plunged  in 

Bar.    ila  vii  un  excElleiil  ui 

Mkiao,  ond  an  admirec  of  Dtiicr  and  dlB^pline,    The  principal 

Other  ohldli  dlsUnguished  In  the  late  Seminole  nar,  nere  tficCMDin/,  ealleil  Che  king  of  tba 
naUen,  Ham  Jma,  Jainjur,  Coa-Hatlja  lAUiuator],  Charka  EmallUa,  and  Abtaliam,  a  negio 

iSALYsia.      Chicxasas,    'The  territory  of  the  Chickasas,  extending 
1.  Theieni-  north  to  the  Oliio,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  country 
SSicSuS"  "f  ^^^  Shawnees,  and  the  Cherokees ;  on  the  south  by  the 
s  cuenMer  Choctas,  and  on  the  west  by  die  Mississippi  River.     'The 
tfiha  MitoB.  Qjiigifagaj  ^,-ere  a  warlike  nation,  and  were  often  in  a  stato 
I.  rftrfrreia-  of  hostility  with  the  surrounding  tribes.     'Firm  allies  of 
SS^A*^  the  English,  they  were  at  all  times  the  inveterate  enemies 
ttsfiinefc  pP  jjjg  preijch,  by  whom  their  country  was  twice  unsuc- 
cessfully invaded,   once  in  1736,  and   again   in   1740. 
'ttSiBia*  "f hey  adhered  to  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, since  which  time  they  have  remaioed  at  peace  with 
%TAiirnum-  [he  United  States.    'Their  numbers  have  increased  during 
the  last  liily  years,  and  they  now  amount  to  between  tive 
and  six  thousund  souls. 

rery  inCelllgeut  Chlckasaiv  In 


Prate,  Inl 

tlBlIlsKnyof  Lou 

islam 

,  sl>es  an  a 

•™\ 

.e,bjthen 

°C 

nrlglnnll; ' 

JrMJQum 

evedlii 

.lerlf. 

s.   After  P 

ag  to  his  tii 

be,l 

-^passed  up  the  Missouri  to  its  Bonrcus — crcssed  Uie  mountains,  and  Jourueyed  onirards  uuCLl 
he  reached  the  great  Western  Ocean-  He  then  proceeded  north,  Ibllovrlng  Che  coasc^  until  tha 
dt^s  beoHue  very  long  and  the  nt^hta  very  short,  vhen  he  ncs  advi^d  by  the  old  men  of  th9 
country  to  reliimui^  OH  thou^ta  of  contiaulj^  bis  jtHimey.  They  told  him  that  the  land 
ateoded  still  a  long  way  beticeea  Oa  north  aad  tlie  Ban  letting,  after  bMcIl  It  ran  dUiKstly 
west,  and  at  length  nas  cut  by  the  great  nater  ttoax  north  to  fouUi.  One  of  thenx  added,  that, 
Then  be  vfis  young,  he  knew  s.  Teiy  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  iBnd  betiaiv  It  was  cut 
Bvay  by  the  great  water,  aad  that  nhea  the  gre^  irater  Bas  Ion,  many  vacks  Rdll  appeared  in 


Journey. 

This  ftimous  trfrTeHer ' 
ITEO  called  tlLQ  IntetpraUi 
diina.  "  This  man,"  mj 
UoQ  of  sanUmeaC ;  and  1 

their  fellow  ciliiens,  upo; 
Thsnari-ativeofthiali 


proceed  M 

y  further,  Monealchtape  tetui-ned 

■e.    He.™ 

five  years  absent  on  this  second 

»ti«toue  tl 

he  yeaj  1150.    By  the  Brenoh  hs 

ided  knOB-1 

edge  of  the  langnngcs  of  [ho  In- 

able for  Us 

tel  Gi«*8,  who  traielled  ehlefij 

lOfdiferen 

alge  which 

they  had  acd^dred." 
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CiiocrAS,     'The  Choctas  possessed  the  territory  border-       

mg  on  that  c  "  the  Creeks,  and  estending  west  In  the  Mis-  TTta*  wrr*- 
sissjppi  RiveriJi  "Since  they  were  first  iinown  to  Europeans   "q%^^ 
they  have  ever  been  an  agricultural  and  a  peaceable  g  Ptma-mt 
poople,  ardently  attached  to  their  countiy ;  and  their  wars,  ^^^^^ 
always  defensive,  have  been  with  the  Creeks.     Although 
they  have  had  successively,  for  neighbors,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Ens'lish,  they  have,  never  been  at  war 
with  any  of  them.    'Their  riurabers  now  amoiint  to  nearly     a  T^j^ 
nineteen  thousand  souis,  a  great  portion  of  wliom  liave  ' 

already  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

We  odU™  MusaJiiTUBEE  ana  PosBuuTi,  tivo  Clioctao'  Oblefa,  fcr  Bio  purpcao  ef  giriug  a* 
epsccheS  wlddi  Ihoy  nmde  lo  Lafejette,  at  bha  cily  of  Washington,  in  tha  niiibir  of  1824. 
E^luBhalaEabee,  on  beiug  Introclacod  to  Xjafayotte,  apofce  ss  iOllows : 

"  Yoii  atfi  one  of  oiu-  t^tUers.  You  h^ve  tbugliC  by  tho  side  of  tbB  greaJi  WjxsHinglBjt.  Wo 
niil  I'twalTO  Imro  youi^  lioad  as  thai  of  a  tViead  and  t^Clier.  We  hivie  aJways  "walked  iu  thfl  pii» 
t€4!L1i^  of  ]iea£e,  and  iC  Is  tbla  f^dUi^  wliich  hB£  cnuaed  ua  to  ti^t  yon  liaro.  Wo  preaent  joa 
havo  nevdt  bo«n  stained  wltb  Cho  blood  of  Ameiicans.  We  llvo  In  a 
IVom  this,  "where  tbo  euq  dafte  bi?  perpeodloulaF  rays  upon  us.  Wo  baTO  hAA  tha 
Spanioi^a,  and  tlia  Bogliah  fiir  Dtig:hbore ;  but  noff  we  base  only  the  Amarie^iB ; 


US  to  tho  cTOBe  which  yoa  defended.   After 


rutai'Q  to  hia  own  people,    lie  was  burled  ^[th  milll^y  honoia,  &nd  hia  monmnent  occnpiea  a 
place  amoug  tlioae  of  the  gnat  men  In  tbs  cemetery  at  Waahingbm. 

*  Of  the  tiibe^  which  formerlv  inhabited  tlie  ■^ea-shore  4,  nrawss- 
bctween  the  Mobile  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  western    iSneand 
bink  of  the  last  mentioned  nv^r,  as  fai  noith  as  the  Ar-  '^^.%T"' 
I  m&as    we  laiow  little  more  than  the  names      'On  the «.  rftenKwie. 
Rpd  Rivei   and  its  branches,  and  south  of  it  within  the  "j£fonisJ 
f  iiitory  of  the  United  States,  there  have  been  found,  until    Srs™^' 
recently    a  number  of  small  tribes  nativra  of  that  region,       *"'■ 
ivho  spoke  no  less  than  seven  distinct  languages ;  while, 
throughout  the  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Esqui- 
maux, Athapaseaa,  Algonquins,  and  Iroquois,  there  is  not 
found  a  single  tribe,  or  remnant  of  a  tribe,  that  speaks  a 
dialect  which  does  not  belong  to  one  or  another  of  those 
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ANALYSIS,  'I'o  account  for  tbis  great  diversity  of  distinct  languages 
J  ne  diver-  ^  ^'^  small  territory  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
gSa/m^  the  impenetrable  swamps  and  numerous  channels  by  which 
w!ft£re-^  the  low  lands  of  that  country  are  intersected,  have  all'orded 
aetoiaa^  places  of  refuge  to  tJie  remnants  of  conquered  tribes ;  and 
it  is  Weil  known,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Aborigines  of 
America,  that  small  tribes  preserve  their  language  to  the 
It  of  their  existence. 


SECTION    Vl. 


t.  EximtQf       'On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  from 
""arsB^  lands  south  of  the  Arkansas,   to  the  SasJtatchewan,   a 
iriisa.      stream  which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  were  found  nu- 
merous tribes  speaking  dialects  of  a  common  language, 
and  which  have  been  classed  under  the  appellatioa  of 
a-TSsMTit  Dajteoias  or  Simtx.     'Their  country  was  penetrated  by 
w^?™A««  French  traders  as  early  as  1659,  but  they  were  little 
rir  ia™.     known  either  to  the  French  or  the  English  colonists,  and  it 
is  but  recently  that  they  have  come  into  contact  with  the 
4.  mtaatioti  Americans.     'One   community  of  the  Sioux,  the  Wht- 
'^swm""  nebagoes,   had   pcneti'ated  the    territory  of  the  Algon- 
irSe.      quins,  and  were  found  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 
>.  ctwaijica-      'The  nations  which  speak  the  Sioux  language  have  been 
""^tiota"   classed,  according  to  their  respective  dialects  and  geogra- 
"tttei^*  pMcal  position,  in  four  divieiooa,  viz.,  Ist,  the  Winncba- 
i™*™**-    goes ;  2(1,  Assiniboins  and  Sioux  proper ;  8d,  the  Minetaree 

group;  and  4th,  the  southern  Sioux  tribes. 

LEorKiMa-      1-  Wibhebagoes.    'Little  is  known  of  the  early  history 

'fi^TiCjnt   of  the  Winnebagoea.    They  are  said  to  have  formerly  oc- 

sroM.       eupied  a  territory  farther  north  than  at  present,  and  to  have 

been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Illinois  about  tlic  year  1640. 

They  are  likewise  said  to  have  carried  on  frequent  wars 

.  The  itmta  against  the  Sioux  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.     'Tiie 

'^'^^'f^'  limits  of  their  territory  were  nearly  the  same  in  1840  as 

they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous,  and  from 

this  it  may  l>e  presumed  that  they  have  generally  lived, 

during  that  time,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Algonquin 

I  TT^rir  ™i-  *''''*^'  ^  wliich  they  have  been  surrounded. 

^"5'  ft^       "They  took  part  with  tlie  British  against  the  Amej'icans 

^^    during  the  war  of  1S13-14,  and  in  1833  a  part  of  the  na- 

uim  nud   tion,  incited  by  the  famous  Sac  chief.  Black  Hawk,  com 

M-o(wi°M«  menced  an  indiscriminate  warfare  against  the  border  set 

^  umT    llements  by  wjiich  they  were  surrounded,  but  were  soun 
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obliged  to  sue  for  peace.     'Their  aumbers  in  1840  were  analysis. 
estimated  at  four  thousand  six  hundred,*  i.Thftrmtrn- 

3.  AssiNiBoiBS,  AND  Sioux  PBOPEB.  'The  Assiniboins  *=rji»iBio, 
are  a  Dahcota  tribe  who  Jiave  separated  from  the  rest  of  ^  (ioi«? 
ilie  nation,  and,  on  that  account,  are  called  "  Rebels"  by 
the  Sioux  proper.  'They  are  the  most  northerly  of  tne  j.  tomifiji 
great  Dahcota  family,  and  but  little  is  known  of  their  his-  '™"'""iT' 
tory.  'Their  number  is  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  <.  Nim^ara. 
at  rather  more  than  sis  thousand  souls. 

'The  Sioux  proper  are  divided  into  seven  independent  s.  oivtsioni 
bands  or  tribes.     They  were  first  visited  by  the  French  '^''u^'^^ 
as  early  as  1660,  aad  are  described  by  them  as  being     vrofsr 
ferocious  and  warlike,  and  feared  by  all  their  neighbors. 
'The  seven  Sioux  tribes  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  s  Numoen. 
twenty  thousand  souls. f 

3.  MiNETAREE  Group.    'The  Minetarees,  the  Mandans,  ■,,  Minciara 
and  the  Crows,  have  been  classed  together,  although  they      ^™'' 
speak  different  languages,  having  but  remote  affinities 

with  the  Dahcota.     "The  Mandans  and  the  Minetarees  a-ciMmeisr 
cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in  villages;  but  the  Crows  a 
an  erratic  tribe,  and  live  principally  by  hunting.    'The  i. 
Maiidans  are  lighter  colored  than  the  neighboring  tribes,  ""  ai^:'- 
which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  fabulous  account  of 
a  tribe  of  white  Indians  descended  from  the  Welch,  and 
speaking  their  language.     "The  Mandans  number  about  w.  mtmten 
fifteen  hundred^  souls;  the  Minetarees  and  the  Crows  ''f"^"^^- 
each  three  thousand.']' 

4.  SoiTTHERW  Sioux  Tkibbs.    "The  Southern  Sious  con-  ii.TAesoMut. 
sist  of  eight  tribes,  speaking  four  or  five  kindred  dialects,  "thitrieni': 
Their  territory  originally  extended  from  below  the  mouth  of    'SiiS!? 
the  Arkansas  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  the  State    e™™^- 
of  Missouri,  and  their  hunting  grounds  westward  to  tlie 

Rocky  Mountains.     "They  cultivate  the  soi!  and  live  in    la.  nm 
villages,  except  during  their  hunting  excursions.     "The  ^^  TAs'itru 
thi-ee  most  southerly  tribes  are  the  Qiiappas  or  Arleaitsas,    ^j^^" 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  the  Osages,  and  Ihs  Kam:as,  all 
south  of  the  Missour,  River.     "The  Osages  are  a  nume-  m-  ^'^^ 
reus  and  powerful  tribe,  and,  until  withm  a  few  years  »^"' 
past,  have  been  at  war  with  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
without  excepting  the  Kanzas,  who  speak  the  same  dialect. 
The  territory  of  the  Osages  lies  immediately  north  of  that 
allotted  to  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Choctas. 

"The  five  remaining  tribes  of  this  subdivision  are  the  ^^;J^„^ 
Towas,  the  Missmtries,  the  Otoes^  the  Omakas,  and  the  oiAer  niva. 
Puncahs.    "The  principal  seats  of  the  lowas  are  north  of     '%^ 
,he  River  Des  Moines,  but  a  portion  of  the  tribe  has  joined 

*BsliinBteof  lIie"WarI)ei«taicnt.  t  GeHatia's eBliniBts,  1S38 
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.NAi-Yeiii,  the  Otocs,  and  il  is  believed  th«l  both  tribes  spealt  (he 
■Piiemt-  same  dialect.  'The  Missouries  were  originally  seated  at 
«"^^-     the  mouth  of  the  river  of  ihal  name.     They  were  driven 

away  from  their  original  seats  by  Uie  Illinois,  and  have 

since  joined  the  Otoes.     They  speaJi  the  Otoe  dialect. 

T^o^      'The  Otoes  are  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri 

'  River,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Platte ;  and  the 

TtePwi-  Omahas  al)Ove  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River.     'The  Pun- 

"^^       caha,  in  1840,  were  seated  on  the  Missouri,  one  hundred 

and  Sfty  miles  above  the  Omabas.     They  spedt  the  Omo. 

ha  dialect. 
Thenum-      'The  residue  of  the  Arkansas  (now  called  Quappas) 
SSfftora    number  about  iive  hundred  souls ;  the  Osages  five  thou- 
ouKiiiH.  gg^jjj.   ^g  Kanzas  fifleen  hundred;  and  the  five  other 

tribes,  together,  about  five  thousand.* 

OTHER.  WESTERN  TRIBES. 

TaeBiBi*      'Of  the  Indian  cations  west  of  the  Dahcotas,  the  most 
^'ii^   numerous  and  powerful  are  the  Black  Feet,  a  wandering 
mdwwi^   and  hunting  tribe,  who  occupy  an  extensive  territory  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Their  population  is  estimated 
at  tliirty  thousatid.     They  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  with 
the  Grows  and  the  Minetarees,  and  also  with  the  Shoshonea 
or  Snake  Indians,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,  whom  thoy  prevent  from  hunting  in  the  buffalo 
country. 
The  SBpid      'The  Rapid  Indians,  estimated  at  three  thousand,  are 
t'Jrai£aa.  fo^ind  norih  of  the  Missouri  River,  between  the  Black 
Feet  and  the  Assiniboins,     The  Arapahas  are  a  detached 
and  wandering  tribe  of  the  Rapids,  now  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Black  Feet. 
TViBpttio-       'The  Paimees  proper  inhabit  the  country  west  of  the 
""*■       Otoes  and  the  Omaiias.     They  bestow  some  attention  upon 
agriculture,   but    less  than  the   southern  Sioux   tribes. 
Thoy  were  unknown  to  the  Americans  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana. 
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'Of  the  other  western  tribes  within  the  vicinity  of  tho  akalv 
Roclty  Mountains,  and  also  of  those  ialialjiting  the  Oregon  ^~^^ 
tfirritory,  we  have  only  partial  accounts;  and  but  little    emin 


SECTION    VII, 


Physical  Ckaracteh.  1.  'In  their  physical  charac- 3.  a'lmt  wit- 
ler — their  form,  features,  and  color,  ojid  other  natural  U^JLrsi 
characteristics,  the  aborigines,  not  only  within  the  boun-  "l^'^'aT 
daries  of  the  United  States,  but  tliroughout  the  wiiole  con-  ^,K% 
tinant,  presented  a  great  uoiforrnity  ;  exhibiting  tliereliy  *^^tu^ 
the  clearest  evidence  that  all  belonged  to  tile  same  great 
race,  and  rendering  it  improbable  that  they  had  ever  in- 
termingled with  otiier  varieties  of  the  huniiia  family. 

2.  'In  form,  the  Indian  was  generally  tall,  straight  and  'i^f^^^*^ 
blender ;  his  color  was  of  a  dull  copper,  or  redoisfi  ^^''^iSST 
brown, — his  eyes  black  and  piercing, — his  hair  coarse,  ti/a.'ch^^ 
dark,  and  glossy,  and  never  curling, — tho  nose  broad, —  j*™«Mii,  jfi. 
lips  large  and  thick, — cheek  bones  high  and  prominent, —  <™«.!K 
liis  beard  light, — his  forehead  narrower  than  the  European, 

— ha  was  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  natural  deformity 
was  almost  unknown. 

3.  'In  miad,  the  Indiaa  was  inferior  to  the  European,  s.TJiemind 
although  pofjsessed  of  the  same  natural  endowments  ;  for  minjirli*?* 
he  had  cultivated  Us  perceptive  faculties,  to  the  great  itoEiuSsm. 
neglect  of  his  reasoning  powers   and   moral  qualities. 

'The  senses  of  the  Indian  were  remarkably  acute; — he  t  ffit«am> 
was  apt  at  imitation,  rather  than  invention ;  his  memory  "'^^'i-m,* 
was  good :  when  aroused,  his  imagination  was  vivid,  but  jclvrJaigi, 
wild  as  nature :  his  knowledge  was  limited  by  his  espe-  ^SnttT^ 
r'ence,  and  he  was  Dearly  destitute  of  abstract  moral 
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AHALvais.  truths,  and  of  general  principles.  'The  Indian  ia  warmly 
j  jviaiutacft-  attached  to  hereditary  customs  and  manners, — to  his  an- 
wj""*''^  cient  hunting  grounds  and  the  graves  of  his  fathers ;  he 
ogmii^a  ig opposed  to  civilizatioD,  for  it  abridges  his  freedom ;  and, 
^4nMM  naturally  indolent  and  slothful,  he  detests  labor,  and  tlius 
ioiB6flr,  **  advances  but  slowly  in  tiie  improvement  of  liis  coadi- 

tion.* 
3.Tiwiin«-      Langitage.     1.  "The  discovery  of  a  similarity  in  soma 
;^ff™«™l*  of  the   primitive   words  of  different  Indian   languages, 
Soml/'^   showing  that  at  sonie  remote  epoch  they  had  a  common 
tt^Sa    origin,  is  the  priociple  whicli  has  governed  the  division  of 
^"mamf   ^^^  different  tribes  into  families  or  oatioDs.     'It  must  not, 
0.  ammm   therefore,  be  imderstood,  that  those  which  are  classed  as 
*i^^tiiS  belonging  to  the   same  nation,   were    under  the  same 
'^Mipte"   government;  for  different  tribes  of  the  same  family  had 
usually  separate  and  independent  governments,  and  often 
waged  exterminating  wars  with  each  other. 
4,  Divmuy       2.  'There  were  no  national  affinities  springing  from  a 
imiong«M!  common  language ;  nor  indeed  did  those  classed  as  be- 
"iaS^M^  'o'lgi'ig  to  ^^^  same  family,  always  apeak  dialects  of  a 
^^gf    common  language,  which  could  be  understood  by  all; 
for  the  classification  often  embraced  tribes,  between  whose 
languages  there  was  a  much  less  similarity  than  among 
many  of  those  of  modern  Europe. 
t.  T*s  mur-      3.  "Although  the  Indian   languages  differ  greatly  in 
^ItariMra  their  words,  of  which  there  i%  in  general,  a  great  profu- 
"iS^Mtoa"  sion ;  and  althoiigh  each  !ias  a  regular  and  perfect  sys- 
'™^™^"-   tern  of  its  own,  yet  in  grammatical  structure  and  form,  a 
great  similarity  has  been  found  to  exist  among  all  the  laii- 
t.  cmdnri™  guages  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn.     "These  circum- 
inese  (MreiBM-  Stances  appear  to  denote  a  common  but  remote  origm  of 
Sa^omoie  all  the  Indian  languages ;  and  so  different  are  thoy  from 
(ft^r^M  any  ancient  or  malem  language  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
^JmSn^  as  to  afford  conclusive  proof  mat  if  they  were  ever  deri- 
«»w"-     ved  from  the  Old  World,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  world's  history. 
'it^Trt'^      4.  'The  language  of  the  Indian,  however,  althcwgh 
'Vi^Sm    possessed  of  so  much  system  and  regularity,  showed  but 
eadiuies-'  little  mental  cultivation;  for  although  profuse  in  words  to 
»o^"w™?'  express  all  his  desires,  and  to  designate  every  object  of  his 
experience ;  although  abounding  in  metaphors  and  glow- 
ing with  allegories,  it  was  incapable  of  expressing  abstract 
and  moral  truths ;  for,  to  these  subjects,  the  Indian  had 
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never  dtreoled  his  attention ;  and  he  needed  no  tenns  to  analysis. 
exprei5s  that  of  which  he  had  no  conception.  ' 

5.  'He  had  a  name  for  Deity,  but  he  expressed  his  at-    viumira- 
tributes  by  a  circumlocution; — he  could  describe  actions,        '™' 
and  their  effects,  but  had  ao  terms  for  their  moral  quali- 
ties.    'Nor  had  the  Indian  any  written  language.     The  s.  Theaimnei 
only  method  of  communicating  ideas,  and  of  preserving  kC^^^ 
the  memory  of  events  by  artificial  signs,  was  by  the  use  ^"^hoS" 
of  knotted  cords,  belts  of  wampum,  and  analogous  means ;  ^^'^^'^ 
or  by  a  system  of  pictorial  writing,  consistmg  of  rude  im- 
itations of  visible  objects.     Something  of  this  nature  was 
found  in  all  parts  of  America. 

GovBENMBNT.     1.  °In  some  of  llie  tribes,  the  govern-  a.  Tiicgoi}- 
ment  approached  an  absolute  monarchy ;  the  will  of  the  SS^'f^ 
sachem  being  (Jie  supreme  law,  so  long  as  the  respect  of      ""^* 
the  tribe  preserved  his  authority,     'The  government  of  i-Ammgihe 
the  Five  Nations  was  entirely  republican.     'In  moat  of  5  toJSjiS 
the  tribes,  the  Indians,  as  individuals,  preserved  a  great     '^^^' 
degree  of  independence,  hardly  submitting  to  any  re- 
straint. 

3,  'Thus,  when  the  Hurons,  at  one  time,  sent  messen-  t.mmtw^n 
gers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  a      ,^S"^ 
single  Indian  accompanied  the  embassy  in  a  hostile  char- 
acter, and  no  power  in  the  community  could  deter  him. 

The  warrior,  meetmg  one  of  his  enemies,  gratified  his 
vengeance  by  dispatching  him.  It  seems  the  Iroquois 
were  not  strangers  to  such  sallies,  for,  after  due  explana- 
tion, they  regarded  the  deed  aa  an  individual  act,  and  the 
negotiation  was  successfully  terminated.* 

8.  'The  n  m'nal  t'tl  of  If  although  usually  for  ?.  Themia 
life,  and  he    di  a  nfe      d  bu      ttle  power,  either  in  "^Kii^ 

war  or  in  pea  e     and    h     au  h      y  of  the  chieftain  de- 
pended almos  el       n  1      p  rs  lal  talents  and  en- 
ergy.    'Publ       p  n  d  u  a^        re  the  only  laws  of  ^J^^'^ 
the  Indian."!"  imMofoa 

4.  'There  wis  n  f  a  u  f  anstocracy  which  ap-  j,  jvec'Smi 
peai-8  to  ha\e  been  vei-y  general  among  the  Indian  tribes,  ^^^^^ 
and  to  have  been  established  from  time  immemorial.  This  i^S^ 
was  a  division  into  clans  or  tribes,  the  members  of  which 

were  dispersed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  whole  lo,  prijicfpai 
nation.  '"The  principal  regulation  of  these  divisions,  was,  "^'i^ 
that  no  man  could  many  in  his  own  clan,  and  that  every  j!^L  _. 
child  belonged  to  the  clan  of  its  mother.     "The  obvious  "i^iyaem. 

•  CbBiiiplilQ,  tome  il.,  p.  79-39. 
1T93,  it  is  nJLt ;— "  This  Idiilliiil  ehlaf  of  the  Oreeka  stjEsd  bimulf  kicg  Df  kinga.    But  aim, 
piiolgh  "aba  gfisr  be  had  camculEUl  IC !    lb  iniglit  penasde  01  Hdiise,  all  Uie  gocd  au  Iiidl*a 
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I.  design  of  this  9ya  en       as  tl  e  p  evention  of  na     ages 

"  among  near  vela  ons  — the  eby  chect  ng  he       u  al    e 

dericy  towards  he  subd  via      of  he  na  on  n  o  niepe  A 

1.  o^fi'j!       5.  'Most  of  he  nation?  we  e  found  d     ded       o    h  ee 
Sas-a^  clans.  Of  tribes  bu    oone    no  mo  e — eacl  d  ti  gu 
''^^X^    by  the  name  of       anu  al       Th       1  e  Hu  on      bes    e  a 
*  ^a^"™*  divided  into  three  clans, — the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  tha 
t-TMirf    Turtle.     "The  Iroquois  had  the  same  divisions,  except 
'™^'      that  the  clan  of  the  Turtle  was  divided  into  two  othera. 
«.  TSeitein-  'The  Delawares  were  likewise  divided  into  three  clans ; 
"stoi^f'  the  various  Sioux  tribes  at  present  into  two  large  clans, 
^a^m.  which  are  subdivided  into  several  others  r  the  Shawnees 
are  divided  into  four  clans,  and  the  Chippewas  into  a  lar- 
ger number. 
°'(^rfwT      ®'  'F'"'His''ly>  among  f   1     so    h  b        f 

triamammg  an  individual  commitl  d  ff  tg  f   I 

simthcm    same  clan,  the  penalty  p  i 

'^""       by  the  otiier  members     f   b  and  m    h      ase    f 

murder,  the  penalty  bei  g  d     i    !  11 

of  the  deceased  was  U  ti  If  a       j  ry 

committed  by  a  memb        f         hi         hi! 
of  the  injured  party,  and         h    p  rty  h     self  d  i  d 

reparation ;  and  in  case     f     f     1    h       ju    d     Ian  had 
the  right  to  do  itself  ju  by  mfl   ting    b    p    p     p 

alty  upon  the  offender. 
i.PeeuOca^      7.  'An  institution   peculiar  to  the  Clierokees  was  the 
^«m^    setting  apart,  as  among  the  Israelites  of  old,  a  city  of  re- 
"  '    fuge  and  peace,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  few  sacred 

"  beloved  men,"  in  whose  presence  blood  could  not  bo 
shed,  and  where  even  murderers  found,  at  least  a  tempo- 
7.Miiaiita'  rary  asylum.     'Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  once 
aMi  simvai'  the  division  of  towns  or  villages,  among  the  Creeks,  into 
"^tt,. '   White  and  Red  towns, — the  fonner  the  advocates  of  peace, 
and  the  latter  of  war;  and  whenever  the  question  of  wai 
or  peace  was  deliberately  discussed,  it  was  the  duty  ot 
the  former  to  advance  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  sug- 
gested in  favor  of  peacp 
ip^j^      Religion.     I.  'The  leligious  notions  of  the  natives, 
teaP™*   throughout  the  whole  contment,  exhibited  great  uniformity. 
ffi^mo'sS^  'Among  all  the  tribes  there  wai>  a  belief,  though  often 
iS^^Ku-  ^^S'^^  '^^  indistinct,  in  tile  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
euqrihsmii.  and  in  the  inmortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  future  state, 
'  d^Smrs*  "But  the  Indian  believed  m  numbeiless  inferior  Deities ; — ■ 
^dMv  ™  ^  S°^  ^^  *''^  ®^"'  ^^^  moon,  and  the  stars ;  of  the  ocean 
rtiftidiffin.    and  ti  e  storm  ; — and  his  superstition  led  him  to  attribute 
spirits  to  tiie  laltes  and  the  rivers,  the  valleys  and  tht 
mountains,  and  to  every  power  which  he  could  not  fathom 
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and  which  he  tiould  neither  creoto  nor  destroy.     'Thus  ASii-vara. 
tile  Deity  of  the  Indian  was  not  a  unity  ;  tlio  Great  Spirit  ,,  Txineniri 
that  he  worahippod  was  the  embodiment  of  tile  materia!  ^?^"J^' 
laws  of  the  Universe, — the  aggregate  of  the  mysterioits      m'-it- 
powers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

S.  'Most  tribes  had  their  religious  fasts  and  festivals ;  sS'Srfa^ 
iheir  expiatory  self  punishmenta  and  sacrifices ;  and  their       i''- 
priests,  who  acted  in  the  various  eapaeitiea  of  physicians, 
prophets,  and  sorcerers,*    "The  Mexicans  paid  their  chief  ^^^^ 
adoration  to  tlie  sua,  and  offered  human  sacrifices  to  that 
luminary.     'The  Natches,   and   some  of  the   tribes  of  J^''^'™' 
Louisiana,  kept  a  saored  fire  constantly  burning,  in  a   '%^^J^ 
temple  appropriated  to  that  purpose.     The  Natches  also    " 
worshipped  the  sun,  from  whom  their  sovereign  and  the 
privileged  class  claimed  to  be  descended ;  and  at  the  death 
of  the  head  chief,  who  was  stj-led  the  Great  Sun,  his 
wives  and  his  mother  were  sacrificed.     'Until  quite  re-  t-Pri^a^ 
cently  the  practice  of  annually  sacrificing  a  prisoner  pre-  rtoawipow. 
vailed  among  the  Missouri  Indians  and  the  Pawnees. f  "^^ 

3.  'A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  has  been  %3'"^^f?^ 
found  a  distiiiguishing  trait  of  Indian  character.    Under   'i^"" 
its  influence  the  dead  were  wrapped  and  btiried  in  the 
choicest  furs,  with  their  ornaments,  their  weapons  of  war, 
and  provisions  to  last  them  on  their  solitary  journey  to 
the  land  of  spirits.     Extensive  mounds  of  earth,  the  only 
monuments  of  the  Indian,  were  often  erected  over  the 
graves  of  illustrious  chieftains ;  and  some  of  the  tribes, 
at  stated  intervals  collected  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
terred them  in  a  common  cemetery,    'The  Mexicans,  and  ^^^^ 
some  of  the  tribes  of  South  America,  frequently  buried       r& 
their  dead  beneath  their  houses ;  and  the  same  practice 
has  been  traced   among  the    Mobilian  tribes  of  North 
America.     'One  usage,  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  a  sitting  i-  Bwiai  ina 
posture,  was  found  almost  universal  among  the  tribes  from       iS^ 
Greenland  to  Cape  Hom,  showing  that  some  common  su- 
perstition pervaded  tlie  whole  continent.  mSSn* 

Traditions.  I.  'As  the  graves  of  the  red  men  were  '^ISt'reS 
tJieir  only  monuments,  so  traditions  were  their  only  his-  ^  ™^ 
tory.     "By  oral  traditions,  transmitted  from  father  to  son,     dttiana. 

"  The  IndlHis  pcHSesaed  eamt  UtUn  BTdll  In  modldne,  but  bi  sH  divans  or  obxmr*  uAfia 
ven  Bucrlbud  to  the  seciet  a^eooj  at  moUgnuib  powers  or  Bphlts,  ths  phjBicdiln  Inwitail  him- 
self nilth  bfB  mjeria  flharaotar,  vhen  he  dlrvitflil  Ma  effbrtd  a|iiliut  thua  hirtilhLe  eoemlos. 
By -the  !\^iaE3  of  Iminui,  m^tjcal  oeremoslea,  tmd  locantstdoiH,  ha  sttempteil  to  iSts  Inh]  th« 
lifayEa  af  futurity.  Md  Inlng  to  light  the  hidden  and  the  nnfenonn.    The  Buna  prlndple  In  ha- 

insrons  invlKlble  powota,  of  goo*  tinil  of  evil,  in  the  unlverae  aronml  hhn,— principloH  nlilcli 
mnp  the  diIihI  of  the  saTage  in  «io  fclOa  of  a  gloomy  supersKtlon,  and  boir  hlin  Josn,  thi 
tool  of  jnMlers  and  knniea,— huvc,  unier  the  If^t  of  RuvelaBon,  opened  a  jnthway  of  liopt 
to  a  gkiilD:iB  Immortally,  and  elsrated  maji  in  the  scale  of  bdnf  to  hoIA  convecsa  vitli  mt 

i  Arehieto)^  Araerlcaoa,  toI,  U,,  p.  13S.    Bee  ^ao  p.  Gi,  notice  of  FtuOtAane, 
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ANALYais    the^  piHsened  the  mpmor\  of  important  Pvnls  connected 

'  With  tiie  hifetoT\  of  the  tube — ot  the  deeih  of  i!lu=itrioua 

chipttaius — and.  of  Jinportant  phenomena  in  the  natuial 

LBig^miwHoild      'Of  then  traditions,  some,  having  obMOUs  refei 

ama^ihe   ence  to  events  recoMed  m  5ciiptuie  history,  are  exceed. 

imdiiiant    jjigiy  mtere&iinc;  and  mipoitant,  dnd  tlieir  unii eraality 

thioughout  the  entiie  continent,  is  conolusue  pioof  that 

their  onjjm  is  not  wholly  fabulous 

t-A^rsaa        2    "Thtts  the  wide  spread  Algonquin  tribes  preseripd  a 

'^h^M^  tiadition  of  the  original  cieation  of  the  earth  trom  water, 

t.^mBi     ^'^'^  '^^  ^  subsequent  geneial  inundation      'The  Izoquoia 

TOOK       tiibes  likewise  had  a  tradition  of  a  general  deluge,  but 

fiom  which  they  supposed  that  no  person  escaped,  and 

til  it,  in  ordei  to  lepeople  the  earth,  beasts  were  changed 

vJVfflSMM  into  men.    *One  tnbe  held  the  tiadition,  not  onlj  of  a  del 

iffan^e/^  uge,  but  also  of  an  age  of  fire,  which  desti'oyed  every 

human  being  except  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  were 

saved  in  a  cavern. 

iPew^       3,  "The  Tamenacs,  a  nation  in  the  northern  part  of 

t*i!  i\h™-    South  America,  say  tliat  their  progenitor  AmaUvica,  arri- 

""'■       ved  iu  their  country  in  a  bark  canoe,  at  the  time  of  the 

great  deluge,  which  is  called  the  age  of  water.     This 

Wadition,  with  some  modifications,  was  current   among 

many  tribes;    and  the   name  of  Amalivica  was   found 

spread  over  a  region  of  more  than  forty  thousand  square 

miles,  where  he  was  termed  the  "  Father  of  Manltind." 

«,  iwiht        4.  'The  aboriginal  Chilians  say  that  their  pi-ogenitora 

cwitoa.    ggQ[,pg(]  f^Q^  the  deluge  by  ascending  a  high  mountain, 

which  they  etill  point  out, 
'vOf'Ss.       'The  Muyscas  of  New  Grenada  have  a  tradition  that 
New  Brim-  they  were  taught  to  clothe  themselves,  to  worship  the  sun, 
"^^       and  to  cultivate  the  earth,  by  an  old  man  with  a  long  flow- 
ing beard ;  but  that  his  wife,  less  benevolent,  caused  the 
valley  of  Bogota  to  be  inundated,  by  which  all  the  na- 
tives perished,  save  a  few  who  were  preserved  on  the 
mountains. 
amrnwIS'      ^'  '"^  tradition  said  to  be  handed  down  from  the  Tol- 
thewimmii  (ecs,  concerniuff  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  ia  Mexico,  re- 
ar Choluta.    ,        '      .        .         °  ,     .,  '^/  A  -  11 

lates,  that  it  was  built  by  one  of  seven  giants,  who  alone 
escaped  from  the  great  deluge,  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
cavern  of  a  lofty  mountajn.  The  bricks  of  which  the 
pyramid  was  composed  were  made  in  a  distant  province, 
and  conveyed  by  a  file  of  men,  who  passed  them  from 
hand  to  hand.  But  the  gods,  beholding  with  wrath  the 
attempt  to  build  an  edifice  whose  top  should  reach  the 
clouds,  hurled  fire  upon  the  pyramid,  by  which  numbers 
of  the  workmen  perished.     The  work  was  discontinued 
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and  the  monument  wis  afterw  A\h    1p  1 1 1    J  to  tf       t 

6.  'The  Mexican!  ascnbeil  all  then  impio\ements  in     i.Qfiiu 
[he  arts,  and  the  ceremonies  oi  their  religion  to  a  white  ^rwaMs**- 
and  bearded  man,  who  came  from  an  unknown  region,      "™' 
and  was  made  high  piiest  of  the  oit)  of  Tula      Finm  the 
numerous  blessings  which  hp  beatowpd  upon  niankmd, 

and  hia  aversion  to  cruelty  and  war   his  was  called  the 
golden  age,  and  the  era  of  peace      Haimg  leceivel  fiom 
the  Great  Spirit  a  dnnk  which  made  him  immort-il  and 
being  inspired  with  the  desiie  of  sisiting  a  distant  coun- 
try, he  went  to  the  east  and    disappearing  on  the  coast, 
was  never  afterwards  seen      'In  one  of  the  Mexican  pic-  a.  Tmnnoa 
ture  writings  there  is  a  delmeafioa  of  a  venerable  looking  '^f^me" 
man,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  saved  in  a  canoe  at  the  time  '''^^?.'°' 
of  the  great  inundation,  and,   upon  the  retiring  of  the      '**^'* 
waters  of  the  flood,  was  landed  upon  a  mountain  called 
Colhuacan.     Their  children  were  born  dumb,  and  re- 
ceived different  languages  from  a  dove  upon  a  lofty  tree, 

7.  'The  natives  of  Meehoacan  are  said  by  Clavigero,  a.  jmanmi 
Humboldt,  and  others,  to  have  a  tradition,  which,  if  cor-  the-naiwri^ 
reotly  reported,  accords  most  singularly  with  the  scrip.  MMSoptan. 
tural  account  of  the  deluge.     The  tradition  relates  that 

at  the  time  of  the  great  deluge,  Tezpi,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  embarked  in  a  calM  or  house,  taking  with  them 
several  animals,  and  the  seeds  of  different  fruits ;  and 
that  when  the  waters  began  to  withdraw,  a  bird,  called 
aara,  was  sent  out,  which  remained  feeding  upon  carrion ; 
and  that  other  birds  were  then  sent  nut,  which  did  not 
return,  except  the  humming  bird,  which  brought  a  small 
branch  in  its  mouth. 

8.  'These  traditions,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  t-Nmureaf 
character  that  might  be  mentioned,  form  an  important  IssfSmut- 
link  in  the  chain  of  t^timony  which  goes  to  subs^tiate  sSfiKsf 
the  authenticity  of  Divine  Revelation.  'We  behold  the  t.T»s»ftn- 
unlettered  tribes  of  a  vast  continent,  who  have  lost  all  o^il^^ 
knowledge  of  their  origin,  or  migration  hither,  preserving  «='*'**'■ 
with  remarkable  distinctuess,  the  apparent  tradition  o. 

certain  events  which  the  inspired  penman  tells  us  hap- 
pened in  the  early  ages  of  the  world's  history.  'We  »■" 
readily  detect,  in  several  of  these  traditions,  clouded  * 
though  they  are  by  fable,  a  striking  coincidence  with  the 
Bcriptural  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  ;  while 
in  othei^  we  think  we  see  some  faint  memorials  of  the 
destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain"  by  "  tire  which 
came  down  from  heaven,"  and  of  that  '■  confusion  of 
tongues"  which  fell  upon  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the 
Tilains  of  Shinar. 
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ANALYSIS  9.  'If  the  scriptural  accountof  the  deluge,  and  the  saving 
1  Dieicuny  '^''  Noah  and  his  family  be  only  a  "delusive  fable;"  at 
Miw^iL  ^"hat  time,  and  under  ivhat  circumstances,  it  may  lie  asked, 
scr^mrei  at-  coald  such  a  fatiie  have  beea  imposed  upon  tlie  world  ibr 
dSiia»,  *■=■*  *  ^"■^^y  ^■^^  ^''i'^h  such  impressive  force  that  it  should  be 
isB^fe.     universally  credited  as  true,  and  transmitted,  in  many 

languages,  through  different  nations,  and  successive  ages, 
s.  rfiae^by  oral  tradition  alone?  'Those  who  can  tolerate  thf; 
Mftol&vue  supposition  of  such  universal  credulity,  have  no  alterna- 
""'iS™T°'  tive  but  to  reject  theevidence  derived  from  al!  humar. 

experience,  and,  against  a  world  of  testimony  weighinji 

against  them,  to  oppose  merely  the    bare    assertion  of 

iniidel  unbelief. 


CHAPTEli   11, 

AMERICAN    ANTiaUfTJES 

SECTION  I. 

ANTIQUITIES    rOUND    IN    THE    TTNl 

:ted  states. 

1. 

chiei 
uten: 

ST,,,.   *„..-^„;fi«^  ^f  •!,«  T„^;n„^  ^ 

r  fi,„  ........ 

-"■"• 

moiz  00        T  bo 

art  a         j,         y  q         }     sco 

tion  of  new  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Indian  towns,  and 
particularly  in  the  Indian  burying  places  ;  but  they  pre- 
sent no  evidences  of  a  state  of  society  superior  to  what 

is  found  among  the  Indians  of  the  present  day.     "Some 

'^&  tribes  erected   mounds  over    the   graves  of  Olustrious 
™'''°'  chieftains ;  but  these  works  can  generally  be  distinguished 
from  those  ancient  tumuli  which  are  of  unknown  origin,, 
by  their  inferior  dimensions,  their  isolated  situations,  anc 
(he  remains  of  known  Indian  fabrics  that  are  found  with. 

2.  'As  articles  of  modem  European  origin,  occasion  all  j 
found  in  the  Western  States,  have  sometimes  been  blended 
with  those  that  are  really  ancient,  great  caution  is  requi- 
site in  receiving  accounts  of  supposed  antiquities,  lest  om 
credulity  should  impose  upon  us  some  mwJern  fragined 
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for  nn  aiicteiit  relio.     'As  the  French,  at 

had  estaWisliinenta  in  our  western  territ  w      d       ^~     ^mi 

surprising  if  the  soil  did  act  occasiona  so        '^anuf'* 

lost  or  buried   remains  of  their  reside  (1  °* 

gly  there  have  been  found  knive  p    k  «» 

L  and  copper  kettles,  and  implements      m  w 

fare,  togetl»er   with  medals,   and  Fren  E        h 

coins ;  and  even  some  ancient  Roman  c  d 

in  a  cave  in  Tennessee ;  but  these  had  d    b    ss 
deposited  there,  and  perhaps  in  view  of  th       p 
the  cave,   by  some  European  since   th     co      ry 
traversed  hy  the  French.     ^Bnt,  notwi  h  ng  som  spa 

reported  discoveries  to  the  contrary,  it  i    co  ftd 
lieved  that  there  has  not  been  found,  in  a    N     h  Am 
ica,  a  single  medal,  coin,  or  monument  g         in 

scription  in  any  known  language  of  the  O  d  V         w 
has  not  been  brought,  or  made  here,  sin  d 

by  Columbus, 

3.  'There  are,  however,  within  the  lin  U  ««^** 
States,  many  antiquities  of  a  remarkable                      ^       edi 
cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  Europeans                  p 

Indian  tribes,  and  which  afford  undoub  oo 

origin  from  nations  of  considerable  cult  ai 

vated  far  alwve  the  savage  state.     'No  m        Preem 

ohanieal  workmanship  are  more  enduring 

of  earthen  ware,  specimens  of  which,  oo  d 

the  remotest period3ofcivilization,have  b  d 

the   oldest    ruins  of  the  world.      'Nume  m 

moulded  witli  great  care,  have  also  been  d  see  t  e  ni 

western  United  States,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 

to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  of  recent  origin. 

4.  'Some  years  since,  some  workmen,  in  digging  a  well  J;,^^^ 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  discovered  an  earthen  pitcher,  a  i^iaioiiie. 
containing  about  a  gallon,  standing  on  a  rock  twenty  feet 

below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  form  was  circular, 
and  it  was  surmounted  at  the  top  by  the  figure  of  a  female 
head  covered  with  a  conical  cap.  The  head  l\ad  strongly 
marked  Asiatic  features,  and  large  eare  extending  as  low 
as  I  ho  chin.* 

5  'Near  some  ancient  I'emains  on  a  fork  of  the  Cum- '  ^'^f^^'- 
berland  River,  a  curious  specimen  of  pottery,  called  the  jotrndpna 
"  Triune  vessel,"  or  "  Idol,"  was  found  about  four  feet  cumHrianA 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.      It  consists  of  three  hol- 
low beads,  jomed  together  at  the  back  by  an  inverted  bell- 
ehaped  hollow  stem  or  handle.    The  features  bear  a  stronij 
resemblance  to  the  Asiatic.     The  faces  had  been  painted 
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ANALYSIS,  with  red  and  yellow,  and  the  colors  still  retained  great 
brilliancy.      The  vessel  holda  about  a  quart,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  fine  clay,  which  has  been  hardened  by  the 
action  of  fire. 
i.w/xofeio.y      6.  'Near  Nashville,  an  idol  composed  of  clay  and  gyp. 
"j&^JnS  sum  has  been  discovered,  which  represents  a  man  without 
^*'°^'^"°'    arms,  having  tiie  hair  plaited,  a  band  around  the  head, 
and  a  flattened  lump  or  caie  upon  the  summit.     It  is  said 
in  all  respects  to  resemble  an  idol  foimd  by  Professor 
Pallas  in  the  southern'  part  of  the  Russian  empire.* 
a.  Mnaimd      7.  °In  an  ancient  excavation  at  the  State  salt  works  in 
jUw^'S  Illinois,  ashes  and  fragments  of  earthen  ware  were  found 
Surms'.     at  great  depths  below  the  surface ;  and  similar  appear- 
ances have  been  discovered  at  other  works ;  which  ren- 
dera  it  probable  that  these  springs  were  formerly  worked 
by  a  civilized  people,  for  the  manufacture  of  sait.f 
s,  Ramtm        ^Remains  of  fire-places  and  chimneys  have  been  diw 
*'SS&  covered  in  various  places,  several  feet  tielow  the  surface 
™^-      of  the  earth,  and  where  the  soil  was  covered  by  the  hea- 
viest forest  trees  ;  from  which  the  conclusion  is  probable 
that  eight  or  ten  hundred  yeai'3  had  elapsed  since  liese 
hearths  weie  deserted.:): 
).  Msioiiis-      8.  'Medals,  representing  the  sun,  with  its  rays  of  light, 
i^^f^  have  been  found  at  various  places  in  the  Western  States, 
^BerfflS'  together  with  utensils  and  ornaments  of  copper,  some- 
*"■       times  plated  with  silver  :  and  in  one  instance,  in  a  mound 
at  Marietta,  a  solid  silver  cup  was  found,  with  its  surface 
5.  vnrftBM  ET-  smooth  and  regular,  and  its  interior  finely  gilded. §     'Arti- 
'^^     eles  of  copper,  such  as  pipe-bowls,  arrow-heads,  civcuiar 
medals,   &c,,   have   been   found  in  more  than    twentj 
I.  mrrortfif  "lounds.     'Mirrors  of  igmglass  have  been  found  in  many 
*"S"'    places.     Traces  of  iron  wholly  consumed  by  rust  have 
7  druaresef  ^^^'^  discovered  in  a  few  instances.     'Some  of  the  articles 
[wdei-i/,     of  pottery  are  skilfully  ^vrought  and  polished,  glazed  and 
burned,  and  are  in  no  respects  inferior  to  those  of  modern 
manufacture,  II 
B,  r*«iiffi:       9.  'These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  numerous  articles 
'""'S^i^  of  mechanical  workmaaship  that  have  been  discovered, 
and  which  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  some  former  race, 
of  far  greater  skill  in  the  arts,  than  the  present  Indian 
piJ^m^wii-  tribes  possess.     'But  a  class  of  antiquities,  far  more  inte- 
oK«irS  resting  than  tlicse  already  mentioned,  and  which  afford 
exiaii.      more  decisive  proof  of  the  immense  numbers,  and  at  least 

1  Sonieof  Mie  loluiu  tnljaa  mEdH  usa'of  focJr  silt,  int  il  is  not  Itnownliiat  llicy  imdersmoj 
is  otobtainlneUbyovciBoraU™™  boiling, 
aiopa  Am.  ral  i.  o.  202. 
.Ici-aft  E  View,  p.  fT6. 
lcn.ft'5  MiEslsrippi,  TOl.  i.  203,  anfl  Arct»log!a  Am.  vol,  i.  p.  E21. 
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partial  oivilizi\tion  of  their  authors, 
menta  of  eai'lh,  trenches,  walls  of  stone,  and  mounds, 
which  are  found  in  great  numhers  in  the  states  bordering 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, — in  tbe  vicinity  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries, — and  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  Florida. 

10,  'Although  upwards  of  a  huodred 
were  apparently  rude  ancient  fbits  or  defensive  fortitioa- 
lions,  some  of  which,  were  of  considerable  dimensions, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  yet 
they  increase  in  number  and  in  size  towards  the  south- 
west.    Some  of  the   moat   remarkable  only 


11.  "At  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  an  elevated  plain  above  the  i.  Rtumai 
present  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  were,  a  few  years  since,  "" 
some  extraordinary  remains  of  ancient  works*  which  ap-  iseBNai, 
pear  to  have  been  fortifications.  °They  consisted,  princi-  ^^^^,j 
|)a!ly,  of  two  large  oblong  inclosures,  the  one  containing  «'*"'• 
an  area  of  forty,  and  the  other  of  twenty  acres,  together 

with  several  mounds  and  ten'acea,  the  largest  moiiad  being 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  tJie  base,  and 
thirty  feet  in  altitude. 

12.  'The  fortresses  were  encompEssed  by  walls  of  t.Desenptiaa 
earth,  from  six  to  ten  feet  liigh,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  ''^i^^^ 
On  each  side  of  the  larger  incloaure  were  three  entrances, 

at  equal  distances  apart,  the  middle  being  the  largest,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  towards  the  Muskingum.  This  en- 
trance was  guarded  by  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  apart,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  extending  down  to  the  former 
bank  of  tlie  Muskingum. 

13.  'Within   the    inclosed    area,   near  the    northwest   a-  Appear- 
corner,  was  an  oblong  terrace,  one  hundred  and  eighty  'XinSiS' 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  high, — level  on  the  sum-      '"'"'' 
mit,  and  having,  on  each  side,  regular  ascents  to  the  top. 

Near  the  south  wall  was  anotiier  similar  terrace ;  and  at 
the  southeast  corner  a  third.  Near  the  centre  was  a  cir- 
cular mound,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  high  ; 
and  at  the  southwest  corner,  a  semicircular  parapet,  to 
guard  the  entrance  in  that  quarter. 

14.  'The  smaller  fort  had  entrances  on  each  side,  and  ^^^§^ 
at  each  corner ;  most  of  the  enlrances  being  defended  by       """'■ 
circular  mounds  within,     'The  conical  mound,  near  the    i  cmiaa 
smaller  fort,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  an  embank-  ™™^  "^^ 
ment,  through  which  was  an  opening  towards  the  fortifi- 
cation, twenty  feet  in  width.     This  mound  was  protected, 

in  addition,  by  surrounding  parapets  and  mounds,  and  out- 
works of  various  forms.     'Between  the  fortresses  were    ^'^Sf 
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found  exeavationg,  one  of  which  was  sixty  feet  in  diame- 
m-ot-  ter  at  the  surface,  with  steps  formed  in  its  sides.  'Tliese 
'«^  excavations  were  probably  wells  that  supplied  the  inhabit- 


'oj-ft»a(       15    'At  Ciicleville,  near  the  Sciota  River,  weie  t«c. 

ifao^  ^'*'^hen  mclosures"  connected  with  each  othei ,  one  an 

emcl  ctrcle,znd  the  other  an  eiocf  square,  the  diametei 

of  the  former  being  si\ty  nine  rods,  and  each  side  of  the 

eiiimre  latter  iifty  nine      °Tiie  wall  of  the  square  inclosuii,  i\a' 

'"^^    about  ten  feet  in  height,  havmg  se\en  openings  or  gate 

M  drac-  waya,  each  protected  by  a  mound  of  earth      *The  ciic« 

"^^^  lar  inclosure  was  sui  rounded  by  two  walla,  with  a  ditcli 

between  them ,  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  tc 

^^"^    the  top  of  the  walls  being  twenty  feet      'In  the  centre  of 

the  inclosure  was  a  mound  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  m  di 

■-"wir-    ametei  it  the  summit,  and  seveial  rods  at  the  base     'Easi 

nifoHi  of  the  mound — partially  inclosing  it,  and  extending  fi\e 

ioM,      or  six  lods,  was  a  semicircular  pavement,  composed  of 

pebbles,  such  as  aie  found  in  the  bed  of  the  adjoining 

river, — and  an  inclined  plane  leadinff  to  the  summit. 

imswi       18.  'On  removing  th  h        p  the  mound,  there 

''™™'*'  were  found,  immediately  b     w  h    original  surface' 

of  the  earth,  two  huma  n    p      ally  consumed  by 

fire,  and  surrounded  b  d  ashes,  and  a  few 

bricks  well  burnt; — ali,o  yof  arrow-heads, 

— the  handle  of  a  small  d       kn       nade  of  elk-horn, 

having  a  silver  ferule  a  d  w  ere  the  blade  had 

been  inserted,  and  showing  the  appearance  of  a  blade 

which  had  been  consumed  by  rust, — a  large  mirror  of 

isinglass  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inciies  in  widtii, 

and  c«i  the  mirror  the  appearance  of  a  plate  of  iron  which 
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had  likewise  been  oousumed  by  i  9t       A   ho  t  1  s  a 
tieycin4  the  iiiolosure,  on  a  liill,     as  another  1  gh      o     d    j  ^^„ 
which  appears  fo  have  been  the  con    on  cen  etcry  a     t  '"^™ 
contained  an  immense  number  of  I  una i  •A  eleto  s  of  all 
sizes  and  ages. 

17.  'Near  Newark,  in  Lickii  g  County  on  a    ejiteis  ve   a,  Anc: 
and  elevated  plain  at  the  junct  on  of  t  vo  branches  of  the  '"^^ 
Muskingum,  were  the  remains  of  ancient  works  of  a  still      •^^ 
more  interesting  character."     At  the  western  extremity  of  a.  Sne  p 
these  works  was  a  circular  fort  containing  twenty  two 
acres,  on  one  side  of  which  was  an  elevation  thirty  feet 
liigh,  built  partly  of  earth,  and  partly  of  stone.     This  cir- 
cular fcrt  was  connected,  by  parallel  walls  of  earth,  with 
an  octagoaal  foit  containing  forty  acres,  the  walls  of  which 
were  ten  feet  high.     To  this  fort  were  eight  openings  or 
gateways,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  each  protected  by  a 
mound  of  earth  on  the  inside. 


18.  'From  the  fort,  parallel  walls  of  earth  proceeded    ! 
lo  the  firmer  basin  of  the  river  r — others  extended  several  & 
1  iiles  mto  the  couatrj  , — and  others  on  the  east  to  a  square  ^. 
f  rt  containing  twenty  acres,  nearly  four  miles  distant.*  "^ 
from  this  latter  fort  parallel  walli  extended  to  the  river, 
nl  others  to  a  circular  fort  a  nule  and  a  half  distant, 
containing  twenty  ''iK  acie'!    and  sunounded  by  an  em- 
binkment  iiom  twenty  fi^  e  to  thirty  feet  high      Farther 
north  and  east  on  elevated  ground  protected  by  intrench- 
tnents   were  mojnd-,  contimin?  the  rpmams  of  the  dead. 
It  hai  been  supposed  that  the  piiallel  nalh    extending 
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AKiLYSia.  south,  connected  these  works  with  others  thiity  n.iles  tlis- 

n^TSwr        ^®'  'Near  SomeTset,  in.  Perry  County,  is  an  ancient 
amHSEi.in  ruin,'  whose  walls,  inclosing  more  than  forty  acres,  werp 
>.  foe  \o.  4,  built  with  rude  fi-Bgments  of  rocks,  which  are  now  thrown 
""p^Bei"'    down,  but  which  were  sufficient  to  construct  a  wall  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  in  thickness.    The  inclosure 
haa  two  openings,  before  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  high 
rock,  protecting  the  passage.     Near  the  centre  of  th'" 
work  is  a  circular  conical  mound,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height ;  and  in  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  forming  a  part  of 
it,  is  one  of  smaller  dimensions.     Near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  inclosure  is  a  small  work,  containing  half 
an  acre,  whose  walls  are  of  earth,  but  only  a  few  feet  in 
height. 
^mB°N'm        ^^'  '^  short  distance  west  of  Chilicothe,  on  the  North 
^""q^  Branch  of  Paint  Creek,  there  are  several  successive  aat- 
h.  See  No.  E,  ural  deposites  of  the  soil,  called  river  bottoms,  rising  one 
"pS^I"^    above  the  other  in  the  form  of  terraces.      Here  are  an- 
cient works''  consisting  of  two  inclosures,  connected  with 
'  fetto^*™'  ^^^  other.    'The  largest  contains  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres,  wholly  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth, 
and  encompassed  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  except  on 
the  side  towards  the  river.     Within  this  inclosure,  and 
encompassed  likewise  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  were  two  cir- 
cular  worlis,  the  largest  of  which  contained  sis  mounds, 
i.  Me  snioM-  which  have  been  used  as  cemeteries.     'The  smaller  in. 
""^      closure,  on  the  east,  contains  sixteen  acres,  and  is  suv- 
i-ounded  by  a  wall  merely,  in  which  are  several  openings 
or  gateways. 
i.R«!mai       21.  "On  Paint  Creek,  also,  a  few  miles  nearer  Chili- 
«°^8  No's  cotiie,  in  the  same  state,  were  extensive  ruins'  on  opposite 
nextpage. '  sides  of  the  stream.     "These  on  the  north  consisted  of  an 
(in?^Bwm  irregular  inclosure,  containing  seventy  seven  acres,  and 
"^^U^    two  adjoining  ones,  the  one  square  and  the  other  circular, 
the  former  containing  twenty  seven  and  the  latter  seven- 
i.w™™!!,    teen  acres.     'Witbia  the  large  inclosure  were  sevei-al 
fioni.  s*    mounds  and  wells,  and  two  elliptical  elevations,  one  of 
a.Beaita    which^  was  twenty  five  feet  high  and  twenty  rods  long, 
iteengiavuis.  rpj^jg  ^^  constructed  of  stones  and  earth,  and  contained 
vast  quantities  of  human  'bones. 
9.  oifier         23.  'The  other"  ellipficai  elevation  wm  from  eight  to 
e'Z^     fifteen  feet  high.     Another  v/ork,f  in  the  form  of  a  half 
fSesft'     moon,  was  hollered  with  stones  of  a  kind  now  found  about 
a  mile  from  the  spot.     Near  this  work  was  a  mound  five 
feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  composed  entirely 
of  red  ochre,  which  was  doubtless  brought  from  a  hill  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  place. 
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23.  'The  walls  of  the  ruins  on  the  south  side  of  the  ANALvsia 
stfeam  weru  irregular  in  form,  and  about  ten  feet  high,   i  RuiiiT^ 
The  principal  inclosure  contained  ei^lity  four  acres,  and  'J^J^"""'^ 
the  adjoining  square  twenty  seven.     A  small  rivulet,  ris- 
ing without  the  inclosure,  passes  through  the  wall,  and 
loses  itself  in  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  work  of  ail. 


'M.  'East  of  these  works,  on  tho  summit  of  a  rocky  a. 
precipitous  hill,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rises 
ft  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  inclosing  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres.  The  wall  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
hill,  and  it  had  two  gateways,  one  opening  directly  towards 
the  creek.  'A  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders,  sev-  s 
eral  feet  in  depth,  was  found  within  the  inclosure,  adjoin- 
ing the  wall  on  the  south  side.  'Below  tlie  liill,  in  the 
slate-rook  which  fonns  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  four  wells, 
several  feet  in  depth.  Each  was  found  covered  by  a 
large  stone,  having  an  aperture  through  the  centre.  It  is 
oelieved  that  the  stream  has  changed  its  channel  since  the 
ivells  were  excavated. 

.  2.5.  'At  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota  River,  on  both  sides  of  '■ 
Ihe  Ohio,  are  ruins  of  ancient  works  several  miles  in  ex-  » 
lent.*     On  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Alexan-  ^ 
dria,  is  an  extensive  inclosure,  nearly  square,  whose  waUs    ' 
of  earth  are  now  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
-A.t  the  southwest  comer  is  a  mound  twenty  feet  in  height, 
Olid  covering  about  half  an  acre.     Both  east  and  west  of 
tie  large  inclosure  are  walls  of  earth  nearly  parallel — 
iiilf  a  mile  or  more  in  length — about  ten  rods  apart — and 
at  pi'esent  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 

'  26.  "On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  similar  ruins,    1 
but  more  intricate  and  extensive.     "Walls  of  earth,  mostly  m, 
parallel,  commencing  near  the  Sciota,  after  running  a  dis-  « 
tance  of  nearly  four  miles,  and  ascending  a  high  hill,  ter- 
minate near  four  mounds,  three  of  which  are  six  feet  in 
height,  covering  nearly  an  acre  each.     The  fourth  and 
largest  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  has  a  raised  walk  ascend- 
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iNALvaia.  iiig  to  ils  summit,  and  another  descending  from  it.     'Near 

1.  flfoim*.    thiswiis  a  mound  twenty  five  feet  in  height,  containing 

Kciii,  5-c.    the  remains  of  the  dead ;  and  shout  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

nortliwest  another  mound  liad  heen  commenced.     On  the 

brow  of  the  hill  is  a  well  now  twenty  feet  deep,  and  two 

others  Bear,  of  less  depth.     From  flie  summit  of  the  hill 

FBToiiei     are  parallel  walls,  nearly  two  miles  in.  length,  extending 

'™"''      eastwardjy  to  a  bend  in  the  Ohio,  and  thus  embracing  an 

area  of  several  square  miles  within  the  circuit  of  the 

works  and  the  river. 


27.  'Rniiis  similfir  io  these  alieady  mentioned  are  font  I 

I.  in  great  numbers  tliroughout  almost  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  those  iu  the  State  of  Ohio  have  been 
the  most  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  most  accurately  de- 

■Js  scribed.     'In  Missouri  aro  the  remains  of  several  stone. 

''  ivorks ;  and  in  Gasconade  county  are  tie  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient  town,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  and  squares.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins  were  found  covered  with  large  cotton 

■■  trees,  a  species  of  poplar,  of  full  growth.  'Similar  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  also  on  the  Platte  River,  the  Kan- 
sas, and  the  Arkansas. 

S8.  'Mounds,  likewise,  of  various  forms,  square,  ob- 

'  long,  or  cii-cuiar  at  the  base,  and  flat  or  conical  at  the 
summit,  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  throughoui 
the  United  States;    sometimes  in  isolated  positions,  but 

t.  mostly  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  mural  remains.  "Some  were 
used  as  general  cemeteries,  and  were  literally  filled  with 
human  bones  r  others  appear  to  have  been  erected  as 
monuments  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  tht.ir  bodies  hoving 
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first  been  burned,  a  custom  not  usually  prevalsnt  wiih 
•hti  Indians  of  the  present  day  The  object  of  others  is 
oot  certainly  kaown,  but  probably  some  were  designed 
for  defeoce,  and  others  for  religious  purposes. 

^9.  ^There  were  several  extensive  mounds  on  the  site 
of  Cincinnati.  One  of  these,  first  described  in  1794,  had 
then  on  its  surface  the  stumps  of  oalc  trees  several  feet  in 
diameter.*  Beneath  it  were  found  the  remains  of  a  human 
body,  and  various  ornamants  and  instruments  of  lead, 
€M)pper,  and  of  stone.  "Beneath  an'  extensive  mound  in  s  mtmdm 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  found  a  furnace,  eighteen  feet  long  oioo.  ' 
and  six  wide,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  rudo  vessel  of 
earthenware,  of  the  same  dimensions,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  human  skeletons.  Underneath  the  vessel  was  a 
thick  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal.^ 

30.  ^JSIear  Wheeling,  Virginia,  was  a  mound  seventy    a  jHo>mi« 
feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  tlie  summit        x  vr- 
Near  it   were  three  smaller  mounds,  one  of  which  has     ''""^ 
been  opened.     It  was  found  to  contain  two  vaults    built 

of  pillars  of  wood  supporting  roofs  of  stone ;  and  n  ithiii 

them  were  human  bones,  together  with  beads  of  bnne  or 

ivory,  copper  wrisfiels,  plates  of  mica,  marine  shells,  and 

in  one  a  stone  marked  with  unknown  characters.     'Nearly    t.^a^ 

opposite  St,  Louis,  in  Illinois,  within  a  circuit  of  five  or  six      iouii 

miles,  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounds ; 

and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  they  are  likewise  numer- 

31.  'About  eleven  miles  from  the   city  of  Natohes,  in  »  "ff™^ 
Mississippi,  is  a  group  of  mounds,  one  of  which  is  thirty-  iii.uua- 
five  feet  high,  embracing  on  its  summit  an  area  of  four  '     ' 
acres,  encompassed  by  an  embanlcment  around  the  mar- 

^n.  Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  this  is  a  natural 
hill,  to  which  art  has  given  its  present  Ibrm.  On  the 
aumm  t  of  this  elevatim  are  s  \  mounds  one  of  whioh  is 
still  Ihirtv  fopt  high  and  anollie    fifteen  J 

52    'Upon  the  noith  s  de  ot  the   Etj  rah   River    in  e  umim 
Geoigia    la  a  mounl  seieity  hve  feet  high    and   more     ''"^■o 
thin  thiee  hundred  m  diameter  at  its  base   having  an 
inclined  plane  ascending  to  its  summit  §     'The  m  unds  t  Mounds^ 
of  1  londa  are  numeious  and  c^temivc    many  ol  then       ° 
neai  the  wa  coast  being  composed  of  &he!U  LP^,"^' 

33    'buch  IS  the  general  chanc  ei  of  the  i 

a  that  haie  been  found  in  so  gieat  n 
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AKALVBis  bers  thi-oUThrut  the  Ignited  States      We-t  of  tlie  Allegha. 
alone  has  been 
st  m  and  the  mounds 

I  Tfctwo  m         g  h  y  were  the  worit 

t^mdiiar-       m  th    h  man  am       w      were  associated 

inci.  irai  ft        m  es  e  soil,  and  who 

"^'-  Jh,  adomblybsyond 

that  of  the  present  lodiaa  tnhes,  cannot  be  doubted.  Bui  the 
names  and  the  history  of  these  people  we  shall  probably 
never  with  certainty  leara.  Curtained  by  the  hand  of 
time,  which  has  left  no  written  records,  if  any  ever  existed, 
their  all  but  a  few  earth-embosomed  relics  have  passed 
0^^"^*  into  oblivion.  'At  the  period  of  tiie  first  discovery  of  the 
'rSs  ^^  continent,  not  only  had  tbis  unknown  but  numerous  peo- 
seruieg.  pie  passed  away  from  their  ancient  dwelling  places,  but 
ages  must  have  elapsed  since  their  "  altars  and  their  fires" 
were  deserted ;  for  over  all  the  monuments  which  alone 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  existence,  the  forest  had 
already  extended  its  shades,  and  Natuke  had  triumph- 
antly resumed  her  empire,  cheating  the  wondering 
European  with  the  belief  tliat  her  solitudes  had  never 
before  been  broken  but  by  the  wild  beasts  that  roamed 
here,  or  the  stealthy  footsteps  of  the  rude  Indian. 

SECTtON  11. 


dicbd^l  f  laih  —1 

>  (SSft.     peopl      pp  y  1    g  h        ly        1 

f      f  liz  111  f    1     I 


SOTWIJl 


1 

th  f     h  1       h        m'       1     f    1 

b       d       1  f      f  ^  is  1       g        1 

Wl        1     gp  h          1       1     d  d         I        a.     f 

M              dmP  lyfundtl                   dffbl 

d              b  1           h  p  p  1        and  po       f  1 

1      al  1      f            fg 

bl   h  d    yst  m  f  1  w       I      lig:       iia        se 

mag   &          dih  d         pi               ai      ro  d        q 

d                  t!      p  b  1         11   h     mg     1  gh  d 

of  adiancument  m  manj  of  the  aits,  and  ii/allin^j.  m 

le  tjuie  whGn  the  BpimlMtls  enteveS  Poru,  uo  hingaom.  in  Europe  could  boast  ol 
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maoy  respects,  llie  regularly  oi^anizecl  states  of  tl<o  Old  ANALvaia, 
World.  ■    

3.  'The  Mexicans  constructed  pyramids  and  moimds  '•■  ^SSj 
far  more  extensive  than  those  which  have  been  discovered    moands: 
in  the  United  States.     Witliln  the  city  of  Mexico  alone,    wK^ 
were   more  than  two  thousand. pyramidal  mounds,  the  ''"'&.  "" 
largest  of  which,  in  the  central  square  of  tlie  city,  was 
eoiBtructed  of  clay,  aad  had  beea  erected  hut  a  short  time 

before  the  laading  of  Cortes.  It  had  five  stories,  with 
(lights  of  stairs  leading  to  its  superior  platform  ;  its  base 
was  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  length ;  its  height 
was  one  Jiuadred  and  twenty-one  feet,  ana  it  was  sur- 
[■oudded  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone.  This  pyramid  was 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  Mexican  gods,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  its  summit. 

4.  ^In  Tezcuco  was  a  pyramid  construoted  of  enoimous  'f^"™* 
masses  of  basalt,  regularly  out,  ai;.d  beautifully  pulrshpd,     vmrksm 
and  covered  with  sculpturer.     There  are  still  se^a  the     ^'™"™ 
foundations  of  large  edifices,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine 
liquedact  ia  a  state  of  sufficient  preservation  for  present 

use, — 'Near  the  city  of  Cholula,  was  the  largest  pyramid  a  ^J^^^"^ 
i'l  Mexico  This  also  was  deigned  for  religious  purposes 
and  va9  sac  ed  to  tl  e  Cod  f  the  A  r  It  vas  con 
c  ed  of  alterna  e  laj  e  a  of  clay  and  unbu  n  b  Ji 
a  a,  one  thousand  fo  1  1  ed  and  we  y  tl  ee  feet 
n  1  ng  1     a  d  0  e  hunl  el  and     even  y   evei  feet  m 

h      fciuc       aa     le      ha  ac  e     of  aono  of  t  e  Mexca  '"^  a 

}  V  a  n  L    1  e    uins  of       ny  of  wl  c!     n  posmgly  ^  and  he 

en    a  tier  desola  on    still   cov      he  1  11  ops    anl    nMsUco" 

e  V     e  plan  s  of  Mex  co      Tl  e  ren  a  n    of  ex  e     ve 
j    bl     ed  fees  of  a  d  flere  t  cl  irac  e     devo  ed  0  he  pur 
poses  of  civil  life,  and  many  of  them  bmh  of  hewn  and 
sculptured  stone,  are  also  numerous.    'The  soil  of  Mexico  '^*^'^t 
ivas  under  a  rich  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  cities  were  bb^Jhsk^ 
not  only  numerous,  but  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have       &. 
contained  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.     The 
city  of  Tezcuco,  which  was  even  larger  than  that  of 
Mexico,  was  esdmatedby  early  writers  to  contain  one 
imndred  and  forty  thousand  houses. 

6.  'Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  containing  the  remains  of  ^^^^=«^ 
pyramids  and  the  walla  of  massive  buOdings,   broken  ™^/i^ 
columns,  altars,  statues,  and  sculptured  fragments,  show,  andom^uia 
ing  that  their  authors  had  attained  considerable  knowledge    ■*''*^'^ 
of  the  arts,  and  were  a  numerous,  although  an  idolatrous 


i  likewise  found  in  great  numbers  throughout 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan ;  and  in  the  neighboring  Central 

■     tl  provinces  o^  Honduj'as  and  Guatimala.     Only 
ID 
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a  few  of  these  stiuctures,  and 
ppilips  thoso  not  the  inosi 
inteiesting  oi  imporfant,  caa 
bp  deiciibed  here;  but  this 
biief  BoUce  ol  them  will  con- 
\ej  alinowledgeof  their  gen- 
eial  charactei  *  The  annex. 
"  map  shows  the  localitieB  of 


tlie  1 


i  that  a 


the  most  important  of  which 
aie  tho=e  of  Palenqiie  in  Chi- 
apas, of  Copan  in  Honduras, 
andof  Uimal  and  Chiehen  in 
Northern  Yucatan. 


RUINS  OP  PALENQUE. 

i.Kaimtf       1.  'The  ruins  of  Palenque,  in  the  province  of  Chiapas, 
PeJunque.    |j(,i.(jgi.i[jg  upon  Yucatan,  are  the  first  which  awakened 
attenlion  to  the  existence  of  ancient  and  unknown  cities 
&  ""u^^r  '"^   America.     "They  were  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 
"Yiieia.'     early  as  1750;  and  in  178T  they  were  explored  by  older 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  under  a  commission  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guatimala.     The  account  of  the  exploration 
was  however  looked  up  in  the  archives  of  Guatimala  until 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.    In  1823  an  English 
translation  was  published  in  London,  which  was  the  firsl 
notice  in  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  these  ruins. 


2.  'The   principal      f  thp  otmctures   that  have  been 
;  described,^  stands  on  in    irtiiioial   cle\ation    forty  feel 


le  Copikn  ChLfihen  TTTmal  ^b  ,  i 


token,  by  permlsBlou,  from  thu  hug 
QrLtmon  'which  boa  jet  been  public 
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high,  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  lengtii,  and  two  hun-  analtsis. 
dred  and  sixty  in  width.  This  elevation  was  formerly  j„„^  ,^ 
faced  with  stone,  which  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  wind'pti^ 
growih  of  trees,  and  its  form  is  now  hardly  distinguisha-  pBimaw. 
ble.  'The  building  itself,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  i.  T'»J^j* 
-'  The  Palace,"  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  aod  meas-  ■^wpai- 
ures  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  froaC,  by  one  hun-  "'^ 
dred  and  eighty  feet  deep.  The  front  originally  contained 
fourteen  doorways,  with  intervening  .piers,  of  which  all 


3.  'The  walls  are  of  stone,  laid  with  mortar  and  sand,    ; 
and  tie  whole  is  covered  by  a  iine  plaster,  or  stucco, 
nearly  as  hai-d  as  stone,  and   painted.     'The  piers  are 
covered  with  human   figures,  hieroglyphics,    and  orna- 
ments,    'The  building  has  two  parallel  corridors,  or  gal-  *. 
leries,  running  lengthwise  on  all  four  of  ila  sides,  the 
floors  of  which  are  covered  with   an  exceedingly  hard 
cement,  and  the  walls  ornamented,     'In  the  eastern  part  s, 
of  the  building,  a  range  of  stone  steps,  thirty  feet  long, 
leads  from  the  inner  corridor  to  a  rectangular  court  yard, 
eighty  feet  long  by  seventy  broad,  now  enCTamfaered  by 
trees,  and  strewed  with  ruins. 

4.  'On  each  side  of  the  steps  are  the  forms  of  gigantic  ,, 
human  figures,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  carved  on  stone,  with  • 
rich  head-dresses  and  necklaces;  and  on  the  farther  side 
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ANALYSIS,  o!  the  court  yard,  on  each  side  of  a  corresponding  Bigh. 
■  J  gjj,^  ■■  of  steps,  are  timilar  figures.  'In  ono  part  of  the  building 
lomr.  is  a  substantial  stone  tower  of  three  stories,  tiiirty  feel 
square  at  liie  base,  and  rising  Jar  above  the  surrouuding 
B.o™amfB((,  walls.  'The  ornaments  throughout  the  building  are  so 
'earama.    numerous,  and  the  plan  of  tlie  rooms  so  complicated,  as 

to  forbid  any  attempt  at  minute  description, 

>.n™^*™      5.  'Immediately  adjoining  the  building  above  described 

%i^_ciiueii    is  another,"  but  ol  smaller  dimensions,  although  placed  on 

Mi^M^'  a  more  elevated  terrace.     Both  terrace  and  building  are 

B.  s^Na.  s,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  completely  overgrovra  with  them- 

f aie  74.     fiig  front  of  the  bmldir.g  '.s  riclily  ornamented  in  stucco, 

the  comer  piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  the 

intervening  ones  with  human  figures.      The  walls  are 

very  ma.^ive,  the   floors  are   paved  wit!i  large   square 

atones,  and  in  one  of  the  corridors,  projecting  from  the 

wall,  are  two  large  tablets  of  Meroglyphics,  each  thirteen 

feet  long  and  eight  feet  high.     This  building  has  been 

called,  by  the  Spaniards,  the  "Tribunal  of  Justice;"  and 

the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  the  "  Tables  of  the  Law." 

4.  Oiser        6.  'The  remaining  buildings  of  Palenqne  are  likewise 

(BSiHnss.    placed  on  elevated  terraces,  and  in  their  general  character 

are  similar  to  those  already  described. 
B.Ei!iB!D/  "Although  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  tliese 
"r^m^f  ruins  cover  a  space  of  irom  twenty  to  sixty  mOes  in  ex- 
teat,  and  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  dense  sur- 
rounding forest  other  ruins  may  yet  be  discovered,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  all  those  whicli  have  been  explored  are 
embraced  within  an  area  of  less  than  an  acre, 

RUINS  OF  COPAN. 
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ern  bank  of  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the  Bay  of  hori 
duras.     'A  wall  of  cut  stone,  from  sixty  to  ninety  fee!  ,  '^aiiantr- 
high,  running  nortii  and  south  along  tlie  meii'gin  of  the,  '''"'J^^*'  '** 
siream, — its  top  covered  with  furze  and  shrubbery, — is  yet 
standing  in  a  stale  of  good  preservation ;  and  other  walla 
of  a  similar  character  surround  the    principal    ruins. 
^VVithin  these  walla  are  extensive  terraces  and  pyramidal  ^^J?"^^! 
buildings,  massive  stone  columns,  idols,  and  altars,  cov-   tcUhinuia 
eied  with  sculpture ;  some  of  which  are  equal  in  work-      ™'"'' 
manship  to  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  cmd  all 
now  enveloped  in  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forest. 

3.     "The  description  given  by  Mr.  Stepiiens,  of  the  im-    &  Tum- 
pressions  made  upon  him  hy  the  first  view  of  these  ruins,  gi^i^%r. 
is  so  graphic,  that  we  present  it  here,  although  in  a  con-    ^'^s'^"- 
densed  form,  yet  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  of 
the  writer.     'After  working  Iiis  waj'  over  the  walla  and  Js/S^^m! 
through  the  thick  wood  to  the  interior  of  the  inclosure, 
"  we  came,"  he  says,  "  to  an  area  so  covered  with  trees, 
tliat  at  first  we  could  not  moke  out  its  fonn,  but  which,  on 
clearing  the  way,  we  ascertained  to  be  a  square,  witJi 
steps  on  all  the  sides,  almost  as  perfect  as  those  of  the 
Koman  amphitheatre. 

3.  '"These  steps,  ornamented  with  sculpture,  we  as-  i^mvaian* 
cended,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  '**  "'™^ 
overlooking  the  river,  and  supported  by  like  wall  wliioh 

we  had  seen  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  whole  terrace 
was  covered  with  trees;  and  even  at  this  height  fiTun  the 
ground  were  two  gigantic  cotti'n  trees,  about  twenty  feet 
in  circumference,  estending  their  half  naked  roots  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  doivn  the  ruins,  and  shad- 
ing them  with  their  wide  spreading  branches. 

4.  '"  We  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  wall,  and  strove  •."irsncirta 
in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  we  were  sur-    '*"*"" 
rounded.    Who  were  the  people  that  buOt  thia  city  ?    His- 
torians aay  America  was  peopled  by  savages ;  but  savages 

never  reared  these  sti-ucturea — savages  never  carved  these 
Btones.  We  asked  our  Indian  attendants  who  erected  tnese 
works,  and  their  dull  answer  was,  '  Who  kaows  V  There 
were  no  associations  connected  with  the  place,  none  of 
those  stirring  recollectioDS  which  hallow  Rome,  and 
A-thens,  and 

'  The  world's  groat  jniatreas  on  tha  Egyptian  plcin  ;.' 

out  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, — all  the  arts  its^eim-iat 
which  embellished  life, — had  flourished  in  this  overgrown      ^"^ 
forest.     Orators,  warriors,  and  statesmen, — beauty,  am- 
bition, and  glory,  had  lived  and  pa^ed  away,  and  none 
CDuld  tell  of  their  past  existence. 
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ANALYSIS.      5.  '"  The  city  was  desolate.     It  lay  before  us  like  a 

Liadaoia-  shattered  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  her  masls  gone, 

"^^^""^  her  name  effaced,  her  crew  perished,  and  none  to  tell 

whence  she  came,  to  whom  ahe  belonged,  how  long  oa 

her  voyage,  or  what  caused  her  destruction.     All  was 

mystery, — dark,  impenetrable  mystery ;  and  every  cir- 

cumstaDce  increased  it.     An  immense  forest  shrouded  the 

ruins,  hiding  them  from  sight,  heightening  the  impression 

and  moral  effect,  and  giving  an  intensity  and  almost  wild- 

ness  to  the  interest." 

s-Exteataf      6.  'The  riiins  extend  along  the  iiver  more  than  two 

J'sseT^    miles,  but  the  principal  portion  of  them  is  represented  on 

B,  ■Ttnaea,  the  annexed  Plan."-     'The  numerous  terraces  and  pyra- 

j?^™mt.  mids  are  walled  with  cut  stone ,  and  sculptured  fragments 

"'^mu^'  abound  throughout  the  ruins      Remains  of  carved  heads, 

•'«Kara,"*c.  of  gigantic  proportions,  ornament  many  of  tiie  terraces; 

and  numerous  colossal  statues,  or  "  idols,"  of  solid  stone, 

from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  aie  found;  some  erect, 

otliers  fallen.     There  aie  likewise  many  "  altars,"  all  of 

ft  single  block  of  stone, — some  iichly  ornamented,  bat 

each  differing  from  all  the  rest, — many  of  them  now  much 

faded  and  worn  by  their  long  exposure  to  the  elements. 

Some  are  in  their  places  before  the  idols ;  others  are  over. 

thrown,  and  partially  or  wholly  buried  in  the  earth, 


7  *One  of  these  sculptured  altars  st-mding  on  fouf 
^gl  bes  cut  out  of  the  same  stone  was  six  feet  =quaie  and 
four  feet  high  with  its  top  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  each  side  representing  four  individuals.  The  hgures 
sit  cross-legged,  in  the  oriental  custom ; — the  head-dressea 
are  remarkable  for  their  curious  and  complicated  forms ; — 
all  have  breastplates  ;  and  each  holds  some  article  in  hia 
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hand.     The  absence  of  all  representations  of  weapons  of  a 
war,  and  the  nature  of  die  ornaments,  induces  the  belief  ~ 
fhat  the  people  were  not  warlike,  but  peaceable,  idola- 
irousi  and  probably  easily  subdued. 

8.  'Two  or  three  miles  from  the  ruins,  there  is  a  stony  i 
range  where  are  quarries  from  which  the  stones  for  the 
walls  and  buildings  of  Copan  were  evidently  taken. 
There  ore  huge  blocks  of  stone  of  different  degrees  of 
finish ;  and  others  are  found  on  the  way  to  the  city,  where 
Ihey  were  probably  abandoned  when  the  labors  of  the 
^I'oikmen  were  arrested. 


JIUINS  OF  CHICHEN. 

1,  'The  ruins  of  CMchen,  in  the  central  part  of  north-  a 
em  Yucatan,"  are  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Valladolid ;  " 
BJid  as  the  high  road  passes  through  them,  they  are  proba-  ^ 
biy  better  known  than  any  other  ruins  in  the  country. 
The  buildings  which  are  still  standing  aie  laid  down  on. 
Ihe  annexed  "Plan."  The  whole  circumference  occupied 
by  them  is  about  two  miles,  although  ruined  buildings  ap- 
pear beyond  these  limits. 


^TSS^i'  &.,. ' 577- 

■'     ru 

S      ldn^J_y^                   fL   M  Of  TEE 

-^  n                  Tif-    OF  cni  I 

3.  'Following  the  pathway  from  the  "  Modern  Build-  a. 
jiigs,"  as  denoted  on  the  annexed  Plan,  at  the  distance  of  " 
thirty  or  forty  rods  we  arrive  at  the  building  represented 
as  No.  1,  This  building  faces  the  east,  and  measures 
oue  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  front,  by  forty-eight 
feet  deep.  The  whole  exterior  is  rude  and  without  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  In  the  centre  of  one  side,  a  grand 
staircase,  forty-five  feet  wide,  now  ia  ruins,  rises  to  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  whole  nuriber  of  apartments 
is  eighteen  j  one  of  which,  from  its  darkness,  and  from 
the  sculpture  on  the  lintal  of  its  doorway,  has  given  a 
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ANiLYaia,  naniG  to  the  whole  building, — Eagnifying,  in  the  Indian 
""~"       ■  language,  the  "  Writing  in  the  dark." 
^1 1.  T/ic  3.  'Leaving  this  building,  and  following  th^i  pathway 

oit  ^^^37'    about  thirty  rods  wcstwaiil,  we  reach  a  majestic  pile  of 
a.  See  No  !,  buildings,  called  the  "House  of  the  Nuns;""  remafkable 
^^S^"^    for  its  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  nchaess  and 
aj^^w    beauty  of  its  ornaments.     'On  the  left,  as  we  approach,  is 
a  buildiag  measuring  tliirty-eight  feet  by  thirteen ;  and 
on  the  right  is  another  which  is  twenty -sis  feet  long,  four- 
teen deep,  and  thirty-one  high.     The  latter  has  three 
cornices,  and  the  spaces  between  are  richly  ornamented. 
^ThipT-m-      4.  'The  priucipal  pile  of  buildings  consists  of  three 
«ri!&».    structures,  rising  one  above  another.     On  the  north  side, 
'riMofr^mi  a  grand  staireaae,  of  thirty-nine  steps,  iiily-six  feet  wide 
affiw*    and  thirty-two  feet  high,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  first  range, 
upon  wMch  stands  a  second  range  of  buildings,  with  a 
platform  of  fourteen  feet  in  front  extending  all  round. 
From  the  back  of  this  platform,  on  the  south  side,  the 
grand  staircase  rises  again,  fifl^en  steps,  to  the  roof  of  the 
second  range ;  which  forms  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
third  range.    These  several  buildings  rest  on  a  structure 
solid  from  tlie  ground,  the  roof  of  the  tower  range  being 
I.  oiraanfi-  merely  a  platform  in  front  of  the  upper  one.     *The  cir- 
A«^qf(L  cumfei-ence  of  the  whole  structure  is  six  hundred  and 
lOTuaure.    thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  height  is  sixty-five  feet. 
jiH^osm?"      ^'  ^^^  upper  platform  forms  a  noble  promenade,  and 
S'te'  ^t  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
tagi.  **    countiy.     The  apartments  are  too  numerous  to  be  descri- 
bed.    The  inner  walls  of  some  had  been  covered  witn 
panted  designs,  now  much  defaced,  but  the  remains  of 
which  present  colors,  in  some  places  still  bright  and  vivid. 
Among  these  remains  are  detached  portions  of  human 
figures,  well  drawn, — the  heads  adorned  with  plumes  of 
feathers,  and  the  hands  bearing  shields  and  spears. 
s-TheCv-       6.  'At  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  norlbward  from 
V  s^Ko  3.  ^^  "  House  of  the  Nuns,"  stands  a  circular  building,* 
piucediue    twaity-two  feet  in  diameter,  upon  the  uppermost  of  two 
extensive  terraces.     On  account  of  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, this  building  is  known  as  the  Caracal  or  "  Wind- 
1  sioircoM  ing  staircase."    *A  staircase  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  coh- 
"^^^    taioing  twenty  steps,  rises  to  the  platibrm  of  the  first  ter- 
race.    On  each  side  of  this  staircase,  forming  a  sort  of 
balustrade,  were  the  entwined   bodies  of  two  gigantic 
sculptured  serpents,  three  feet  wide, — portions  of  which 
are  still  in  their  places, 
a.  Ecaaii        7,  'The  pSatfonn  of  the  second  terrace  is  reached  by 
""■     another  staircase,  and  in  the  cenire  of  the  steps  are  the 
remains  of  a  pedestal  six  feet  high,  on  which  probably 
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i  stood  an  idol.  'The  inner  walls  of  thp  building  are  analysw. 
td,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  now  muoh  de  i  imer 
faced.  'The  heightof  the  building, including  the  teiiaccs,  o  ^^^of 
IS  little  short  of  sixty  feet.  ■J'b  tuiiiWiig-. 

8.  "h.  few  hundred  feet  northne'st  from  the  building  ^.f^, 
lEist  described,  are  two  others,"  each  upon  elevated  ter  tSasiAs, 
races.  'The  most  interesting  object  m  the  first  of  these,  J,^^ 
which  is  yet  in  a  state  of  good  preservatioo,  is  a  large  riMWrfa. 
stone  tablet  covered  with  hieroglyphics.     The  farther  ter. 

race  and  building  are  fast  going  to  decay.— 'These  are  e.  Moimoto, 
liie  only  buildings  which  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  moid,  j-c 
of  the  high  road,  but  the  vestiges  of  extensive  mounds, 
with  remains  of  buildings  upon  them,  and  colossal  stones, 
and  fr^ments  of  seulplure,  strew  the  plaio  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

9.  'Passing  from  these  ruins  across  the  high  road,  we  ^^a.The^^ 
come  to  tlie  Castle  or  Tower,*  the  grandest  and  most  con-  b-seeNo") 
spiciious  object  among  the  ruins  of  Chicken.  'It  staad-^  ^  y^^^ 
upon  a  lofty  mound  faced  with  stoue,  measuring,  at  the  'eaioiiieaa 
base,  two  hundred  and  two  feet,  by  one  hundred  and  *™*'' 
ninety-six,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet. 

°0n  the  west  side  is  a  staircase  thirty-seven  feet  wide ;  aseaira™.^ 
and  on  the  north  is  one  forty-four  feet  wide,  and  contain-      Si,"" 
ing  ninety  steps.     At  the  foot  of  this  staircase  are  two 
colossal  serpents'  heads,  ten  feet  in  length,  with  mouths 
open  and  tongues  protruding.    'The  platform  on  the  top  of  '-^^i^ 
the  mound  measures  sisty-one  feet  by  sixty-four,  and  the 
building  forty-three  by  forty-nine. 

10.  "Single  doorways  face  the  east,  south,  and  west,  ""■nDononja. 
having  massive  lintels  of  wood  covered  with  elaborate 
carvings,  and  jambs  ornamented  with  sculptured  human 
figures.    The  principal  doorway  facing  the  north  is  twenty 

feet  wide,  and  has  two  massive  columns,  eight  feet  eight 

inches  high,  with  large  projections  at  the  base,  entirely 

covered  with  elaborate  sculpture.     "The  building  itself  is  '^^^'>f 

twenty  feet  high,  forming,  in  the  whole,  au  elevation  of 

nearly  a  hundred  feet. — "A  short  distance  east  of  this  ''^^^^^'^ 

structure  is  an  area  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  square, 

inclosed  by  groups  of  small  stone  columns  from  three  to 

six  feet  high,  each  consisting  of  several  separate  pieces, 

like  millstones. 

11.  "Several  hundred  feet  northwest  is  another  siruo-  a-immma 
lure,'  consisting  of  immense  paraUel  walls,  each  two  Lun-     ^Sii. 
dred  and  seventy-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet  thick,  and  one  " 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  apart.     "One  hxmdred  feet  from  h 
each  extremity,  facing  the  open  space  between  the  walls, 
are  two  buildings  considerably  in  ruins, — each  exhibitiag 
thp  remains  of  two  colunma,  richly  ornamented,  riaing 
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AKALYScs.  among  the  rubbish.    'In  tJie  centre  of  the  great  stone  wall a^ 
1.  jttBBim    exactly  opposite  eaoh  other,  and  at  the  height  of  twenty 
siDMiings.  j'ggj.  fj-om  the  ground,  are  two  massive  projecting  stone 
rings,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  inches  thick,  hav- 
ing on  the  border  two  sculptured  entwined  serpents. 
tfSsrini?      I'-i-  'These  stone  rings  are  highly  importaat,  as  a  ray  of 
historic  light  gleams  upon  them,  showing  the  probable 
s.Bam™'!  object  and  uses  of  this  extraordinary  structure.    'Herrera, 
t^jSri^,  in  his  account  of  the  diversions  of  Montezmna,  in  describ- 
"^'S^    ing  a  game  of  Ball,  has  the  following  language :  "  The 
place  where  they  played  was  a  ground  room, — long,  nar- 
row, and  high,  but  wider  above  than  below,  and  higher  on 
the  sides  than  at  the  ends ;  and  they  kept  it  very  well 
plastered,  and  smooth,  both  the  walls  and  the  floor.     On 
the  side  vmSs  theyjixed  certain  stones  like  those  of  a  ndU,  with 
a  hole  quite  through  tJte  middle,  just  as  big  as  the  ball ;  and 
fiM^^sSL  ^^  *^^''  could  sti-ike  it  through  there  won  the  game."     'If 
e*^™^  the  objects  of  this  structure  are  identical  with  the  Tennis 
samu.      Court,  or  Ball  Alley,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  circum- 
stance establishes,  with  little  doubt,  an  aflinity  between 
the  people  who  erected  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  and 
those  who  inhabited  Mexico  at  the  time  of  tlie  conquest. 
tf^SS^      13.  'At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  most  eastern  of 
Bdja^iae    these  parallel  walls,  and  on  tlie  outer  side,  is  a  buildins 
pmviut     consisting  oi  two  ranges ;  one  even  with  the  ground,  and 
""^^      the  other  about  twenty-five  feet  above  it, — the  latter  being 
in  a  state  of  good  preseiTation,  and  having  conspicuous, 
on  the  cornice,  a  procession  of  tigers  or  lynxes.     The 
rooms  of  both  divisions  abound  with  sculptures,  and  do- 
signs  in  painting,  tepresenting   human   figures,  battles, 
houses,  trees,  and  scenes  of  domestic  life. 

RUINS  OF  UXMAL." 

''t^imS.'^       I.  'The  ruins  of  Uxihal  are  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Merida,  the  principal  city  and  the  capital  of  Yucatan. 

'The  most  conspicuous  building  among  the  ruins  is 
called  the  "  House  of  the  Governor,"'  so  named  by  the 
Indians,  who  supposed  it  the  principal  building  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  its  ruler.  'This  build- 
ing stands  on  the  uppermost  of  three  ranges  of  terraces, 
each  walled  with  cut  stone.  'The  fij^  terrace  is  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  three  feel 
high.  Above  tliis,  leaving  a  platform  fifteen  feet  wide, 
rises  a  second  terrace,  twenty  feet  high,  and  five  hundred 
forty-five  feet  long, — having  rounded  comers  instead  of 
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Sharp  angles.  'The  several  tevraoea  were  found  covered 
with  trees,  which  have  been  cleared  uwtiy  since  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  ruins. 

2,  'In  the  middle  of  the  second  terrace  is  an  inclined, 
broken,  round  pillar,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
high.  'Two  huadred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  front  of  this 
second  terrace,  rises  a  grand  staircase,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  broad,  and  containing  thiity-five  steps,  ascend- 
ing to  a  third  teiTace  nineteen  feet  above  the  second, 
'This  uppermost  terrace  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feel 
long,  and  nearly  a  hundred  broad ;  and  on  its  platform 
stands  a  noble  stone  building,  of  elegant  proportions,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty-nine  feet 
broad,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  front  view  of  a 
portion  of  this  building  is  represented  in  the  annexed  en- 
gravinjf-     (See  next  page.) 

3.  'This  front  has  thirteen  doorways,  the  principal  of 
which  is  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  range  of  steps  leading 
up  the  ten-ace.  The  centre  door  is  eight  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  eight  feet  ten  inches  high.  The  others  are  of 
the  same  height,  but  two  feet  less  in  width.  'The  walls 
of  the  edifice  are  of  plain  stone  up  to  the  mouldings  that 
run  along  the  tops  of  the  doorways ;  above  which,  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  are  ornaments  and  sculptured  work 
in  great  profiision,  without  any  rudeness  in  the  designs, 
DUt  of  symmetrical  proportions,  and  rieh  and  curious 
workmanship.  'The  building  is  divided  into  two  ranges 
of  rooms  from  front  to  rear.'  The  floors  are  of  cement, 
and  the  walls  are  of  square  stones  smoothly  polished,  and 
laid  with  us  much  I'egularity  as  under  the  rules  of  the 
best  modern  masonry. 
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I       4    'Tlie  loof,  like  those  of  most  of  the  rums  m  Tuci 
r  tan,  firnis  a  triangiilai  aicli  constiucted  Tilth  stones ovei 
lapping,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  flat  stones.     A  thick 
vegetable  mould  ha,s  aocumulated  on  the  j-oof,  and  the 
J  whole  is  overgroivn  with  shrubbery.      "The  liatels  of  al! 
the  doorways  are  of  sapote  wood,  many  of  them  still  hard 
and  sound  in  their  places,  but  others  perforated  by  worm- 
holes,  cracked,  and  broken,  and  to  the  decay  of  which  the 
falling  of  the  walls  may  be  attributed.     Had  the  lintels 
been,  of  stone,  as  they  are  in  most  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan, 
the  principal  buildings  of  TJxmal  would  be  almost  entire 
at  this  day. 
n      5.  'At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  second  tejTace,'  there 
!°  is  a  building  which  has  been  called  the  "  House  of  the 
Turtles,"  a  name  which  originated  from  a  row  of  turtles 
i  sculptured  on  the  cornice.     This  building  is  ninety-four 
feet  in  front,  and  thirty-four  feet  deep.     It  wants  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  "  House  of  the  Governor," 
but  it  is  distinguished  for  the  justness  and  beauty  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  cliasteaess  and  simplicity  of  its  orna- 
ments.    This  noble  building  is,  however,  fast  going  to 
dFK;ay.     The  roof  has  fallen,  and  the  walk  are  tottering, 
and  with  a  few  more  returns  of  the  rainy  season  the  whole 
will  be  a  mass  of  i-uins.* 

6    ^A  short  distance  north  of  this  building  are  two  ruin- 
ed edifices,  seventy  feet  apart,  each  being  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  deep.     The  anai.yqis. 
sides  facing  each  other  are  embellished  with  sculpture ;  ' 

and  there  remain,  on  both,  the  fragments  of  entwined 
colossal  serpents,  v/hich  once  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  walls. 

7.  'Continuing  still  farther  north,  in  the  same  direction,  i-  f>itir 
we  ftrrive  at  an  extensive  pile  of  ruins,"  comprising  four  l^e., 
great  ranges  of  edifices,  placed  on.  the  uppermost  of  three  ^^"''sS'* 
terraces,  nineteen  feet  high.  "The  plan  of  the  buildmgs  is  a,  pim  of  the 
quadrangular,  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre.  The  en-  TSseit^Ba 
trance  on  the  south  is  by  a  gateway  ten  feet  eight  inches  i™""™™*. 
wide,  spanned  by  a  triangular  arch.  "The  walls  of  the  9.  omimen- 
four  buildings,  overlooking  the  courtyard,  are  ornamented,    ' 

fi'om  one  end  to  the  other,  with  rich  and  intiicate  cai-ving, 
presenting  a  scene  of  strange  magnifioenee. 

8.  The  building  on  the  western  side  of  the  courtyard  ^^JowJ*, 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-thi'ee  feet  long,  and  is  distin-  ^ "«?'«. 
guished  by  two  colossal  entwined  serpents,  running  w|™Ji=uip- 
through  and  encompassing  nearly  all  tlie  ornaments  veiuf' 
throughout  its  whole  length.  These  serpents  are  sculp- 
tured out  of  small  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  arranged  in 

the  wall  with  great  skill  and  precision.     One  of  the  ser- 
pents iias  its  monstrous  jaws  extended,  and  within  them  is 
a  human  head,  the  face  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  in 
the  carving.     "The  whole  number  of  apartments  opening     t.  Apart- 
upon  the  courtyard  is  eiglity- eight.  '™"" 

9.  "E^  of,  and  adjoining  the  range  of  buildings  just  o-Jiwaw 
described,  is  another  extensive  courtyard ;  passing  through  tni^s.  imi 
which  we  arrive  at  a  lofty  mound''  faced  with  stone,  eighty-  tix  jK-^' 
eight  feet  high,  and  having  a  building  seventeen  feet  high  ''piJjb'k!* 
on  its  summit ;  making,  in  the  whole,  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  iivo  feet.      This  buOdiog  is  called  the  "  House 

Df  the  Dwarf,"  and  the  Indians  have  a  curious  legend 
concerning  its  erection.  It  presents  the  mo?t  elegant  and 
tasteful  arrangement  of  ornaments  to  be  seen  in  Usmal, 
but  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  he  given  but  in  a  large 
engraving. 

10.  'There  are  several  otlier  extensive  buildings  at  t.  oihir 
Uxmal ;  but  a  sufficient  number  have  been  described  to  tSS. 
give  an  idea  of  their  general  character.     They  cannot  be 

fully  unijerstood  without  elatwrate  engravings  accompany- 
ing the  descriptions,  for  which  the  reader  is  again  referred 
lO  the  highly  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Stephens. 

11.  'Another  interesting  feature  of  these  ruins,  how-  s.suwaro. 
ever,  should  not  he  overlooked.  Subterraneous  chambers  'cSfin ihe 
are  scattered  over  tlie  whole  ground  covered  by  this  ruin-  1iM™&^ 
ed  city.     They  are  dome-shaped — from  eight  to  ten  feet 

deep,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  diameter, — the  walls 
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ANJiveis,  and  ceilings  being  plastered,  and  tiie  floors  of  hjrd  mor- 
tar.     Tlieir  only  opening  is  a  cireular  liole  at  the  top, 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  man.     The  object  of  these 
oiiambers  is  unknown.     Some  have  supposed  them  in- 
tended as  cisterns,  or  resei-voirs ;  and  otliers,  that  they 
were  built  for  granaries,  or  storehouses. 
liMh^k        ^^'  'South  and  south-east  of  Uxmal  is  a  large  extent  of 
io«i*KM((if  country  which  is  literally  covered  with  ruins,  but  few  of 
s.jtiabna.  which  have  yet  beea  thoroughly  etpleied      'At  Lahna' 
"■soBMnp,  iliei-e  are  several  cm lous  stiuctuies  as  extiaoidinary  as 
those  of  Usmal,  onp  of  which  lo  repiesented  bj  the  fol 
lowing  engraimg 


m  lii.  "This  building,  which  stands  on  an  artificial  mound, 
faced  with  stone,  forty-five  feet  high,  rises  nearly  forty 
feet  above  the  summit  of  the  mound,  making  in  all  a 
height  of  more  than  eighty  feet.  The  building  ia  forty 
thi'ee  feet  in  front,  and  twenty  in  depth  ;  and  the  exterior 
walls  were  once  covered  witli  colossal  figures  and  orna- 
ments in  stucco,  most  of  which  are  now  broken  and  in 
fragments.  Along  the  top,  standing  out  on  the  wall,  is  a 
row  of  death's  heads ;  and  underneath  are  two  lines  of 
human  figures,  of  which  scattered  arms  and  legs  alone 


'At  Kevdck,"  a  short  distance  south  of  Lahna,  are 
s  ancient  buildings,  now  mostly  in  ruins,  but  re- 
markable for  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  their  archi. 
teeture,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  proportions.  An  en- 
graving of  the  principal  doorway  of  one  of  these  builfl- 
inga  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
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1.  'We  have  now  closed  our  descriptive  account  of  ,jia^^ 
American  Antiquities,  and  shall   proceed,  in  the   same 

'3)rief  manner,  to  consider  tlie  quealion  of  their  origin,  and 
■,he  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

'With  regard  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  tfie  rained  structures  a  r*enri 
found  ill  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America ;  and  '^jS^ 
also  in  Peru ;  there  appears  novi'  but  little  difficulty  in  «!ri^« 
satisfactorily  ascribing  their  origin  to  the  aborigines  who  ""^S^ 
vi'ere  in  possession  of  those  countries  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  by  Europeans.     "It  is  known  that,  at  the  time  a.  Knoim 
i)f  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  i/idrj™; 
edifices,  similar  to  those  whose  ruins  have  been  described,   Ume^'i 
were  in  the  possession  and  actual  occupation  of  the  native    ™"'^ 
inhabitants.     Some  of  these  structures  already  bore  the 
marks  of  antiquity,  while  others  were  evidently  of  recent 
construction. 

2,  'The  glowing  accounts  which  Cprtez  and  his  com-  <.  rteo 
panions  gave  of  thf  e\i=tence  of  extensive  cities,  and  "tg'cMi 
magnificent  buildmc,&  aid  tenples  'n  the  actual  use  and  "^^jS 
occupalioo  of  the  Indians  ve  e  &o  fa  bevoad  vha  ^uld  jj^^m 
be  conceived  as  the  works  of  igtuira  t  sa  ages  tl  a  «™  vnt 
modem  histornns    Rjbertao     anong  tie  number    have 

been  inclined  to  sivc       tie  c  ed      o    he         at  n 
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AHiLYSis.  'But  the  wrecks  of  a  former  civiliBation  which  now  strew 
"i.EnMsnM.  *'^®  plains  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  confirm  the 
injtimrtf  accounts  of  the  early  historians ;  for  these  \  uildings,  whe- 
waai     ther  desolate  or  inhabited,  were  then  tiieie,  and  at  least 
more  perfect  than  they  are  now ;  and  some  of  them  were 
described  as  occupying  the  same  localities  where  they 
have  since  been  found. 
*'^''mi»'       ^'  "^'isn  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  the  coast  of 
voauan.    Yucatan,  they  observed,  along   ils  shores,  "  villages  in 
wliich  they  could  distinguish  houses  of  stone  that  appeared 
i.jierTera'9  white  acd  lolly  at  a  distance."     'Herrcra,  a  Spanish  his- 
"jftKMm    torian,  says  of  Yucatan, — "  The  whole  country  is  divided 
into  eighteen  districts ;  and  in  all  of  them  were  so  many 
and  such  stately  stone  buildings  that  it  was  amazing ;  and 
the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  having  no  use  of  any  metal, 
they  were  able  to  raise  such  structures,  which  seem  to 
have  been  ternples  j  for  their  houses  were  always  of  tim- 
ber, and  thatched." 
<.  Tiieoe-        4.  ^Another  writer,  Bemal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  the 
^BarTiai    espeditioHS  of  Cortez,  apealis  of  the  Indiana  of  a  large 
iM&iif    town  in  Yucatan,  as  being  "  dressed  in  cotton  mantles," — 
Yucaian.     ^^^  ^^  their  buildings  as  being  "  constructed  of  lime  and 
stone,  with  figures  oi  serpents  and  of  idols  painted  upon  the 
B.  Of  ihe    walls."    'At  another  place  he  saw  "  two  buildings  of  lime 
wSJcsM    and  stone,  well  constructed,  each  with  steps,  and  an  altaf 
sawihire.    pj^gij  ^efoj-e  certain  figures,  the  representatioas  of  the 
^.Qfiia     gods  of  these  Indians."     'Approaching  Mexico,  he  says, 
"^^^J^  "  appearances  demonstrated  that  we  had  entered  a  new 
country;  for  the  temples  were  veryhfty;  and,  together 
with  the  terraced  hid&ngs,  and  the  houses  of  the  caciques, 
being  plastered  and  whitewashed,  appeared  very  well,  anc 
resembled  some  of  our  towns  in  Spain," 
i.pfa^cUv      5.  The  city  of  Cholula  waa  said  to  resemble  "Vallado. 
lid.     It  "  had  at  that  time  above  a  hundred  hfiy  wliiie 
3.  owjraj    towers,  which  were  the  temples  of  their  idols."     The 
ifts  ^^Bw  Spanish  historians  speak  repeatedly  of  bwildinas  of  lime 
*^'^!aSji'"  fnii  stone,  paiTited  and  scTdptured  ornaments,  and  plastered 
wrua-i.     ^alls  ;  idols,  courts,  strong  walls,  and  lofty  templen,  wiih 
high  ranges  of  steps, — all  the  work  of  the  Indians,  the  in- 
».  The  am-  habitants  of  Sie  country.  'In  all  these  accounts  we  easily 
"^viSa^''  recognize  the  ruined  edifices  which  have  been  recently 
discovered ;  and  cannot  doubt  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  who  now  reside  there — subdued 
— braken  in  spirit — and  degraded,  and  still  held  in  a  sort 
of  vassalage  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants, 
io.  swirpixea      g.  '°Nor  indeed  b  there  any  proof  that  the  eemi-civi!- 
(hsaf  BHi/it  ized  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  Ame]i 
TnftB."    ca,  were  a  race  different  from  the  more  savage  tribes  b* 
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ivhioh  tliey  were  surrounded  r  1jut,  on  the  contrary,  tlisre  ana^^tsis. 
is  much  evidence  in  favor  of  their  common  origin,  and  iq 
proof  tliat  the  present  tribes,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  are 
but  the  dismembered  fragments  of  former  nations. 

7,  'The  present  natives  of  Yucatan  and  Central  Amer-  i.  tssPj^ 
jca,  after  a  remove  of  only  three  centuries  from  their  "Sfoeiiia. 
more  civilized  ancestors,  present  no  diyersities,  in  their 
natural  capacities,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  race  of 

the  common  Indian.    'And  if  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru-  z  supjmei 
vians  could  have  arisen  from  the  savage  state,  it  is  not  im-     J^S™ 
probable  that  the  pi-eaent  rude  tribes  may  have  remained  ^^^/^ 
in  it;  or,  if  the  latter  were  once  more  civilized  thaii  at     ^™*"'- 
present, — as  they  have  relapsed  into  barbarism — so  others 
may  have  done. 

8.  'The  anatomical  structure  of  the  skeletons  found  ^^^^J^' 
within  the  ancient  mounds  of  the  United  States,  does  not  ^f,JJ^ 
ciffer  more  from  that  of  the  present  Indians  than  tribes  of  jjiSuncM 
the  latter,  admitted  to  be  of  the  same  race,  differ  from  each 

other.  In  the  physical  appearance  of  all  the  American 
aborigines,  embracing  the  semi- civilized  Mexicans,  the 
Peruviaos,  and  the  wandering  savage  tribes,  there  is  a 
striking  uaifbrraity  ;  nor  can  any  distinction  of  races  here 
be  made, 

9.  'In  their  languages  there  is  3  general  unity  of  struc- 1-  oi-aaa^ 
ture,  and  a  great  similarity  in  grammatical  forms,  which  ptrta^cfv^ 
prove  their  common  origin ;  while  the  great  diversity  in  SaniX 
the  words  of  the  different  languages,  shows  the  great  an-  "^P^^ 
tiquity  of  the  period  of  peopling  America.  'In  the  gene-  ^^^^it 
rally  milform  character  of  their  religious  opinions  and  '"^^^^'^ 
rites,  we  discover  original  unity  and  an  idcnti^  of  origin ;  5.  a.  iieir 
while  the  diversities  here  found,  likewise  indicate  the  very  ^^^. 
early  period  of  the  separation  and  dispersion  of  tribes, 
"Throughout  most  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  found  ^[^'^^ 
traces  of  the  pictorial  delineations,  and  hierc^lyphical  sym-  iiBeaMims. 
bols,  by  which  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  communi- 
cated ideas,  and  preserved  the  memory  of  events.* 

10,  'The  mythological  traditions  of  the  savage  tribes,  t.i^uk^ 
and  the  semi-civilized  nations,  have  general  features  of  lA^frmM- 
rosemblanee, — generally  implying  a  migration  from  some      "^ 
other  country, — containing  distinct  allusions  to  a  deluge 

—and  attributing  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  to  some  fabu- 
lous teacher  in  remote  ages.  ^Throughout  nearlj  the  s.Bpiiuir 
whole  continent,  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  ^jos-  itMsoj"^- 
ture ;  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  a  prevalent  custom,  cS^iaaine 
and  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  everywhere  di  '  """'"'"" 
sacred.     And,  in  fine,  the 
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ANiLvsia.  between  the  barbarous  and  the  cuUivated  tribes,  are  suffi- 
cieiit  to  justify  the  belief  in  their  primitive  relafionship 
and  common  origini. 
^^famai      l^'  'But  whether  tlie  first  inhabitants  were  inide  and 
^^1^  barbarous  tribes,  as  lias  been  generally  supposed,  or  were 
tmicman.    more  enlightened  than  even,  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru- 
vians, is  a  point  which  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  deter- 
»^^^n-  mined.     'But,  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  it  is 
taiAainfiZ  certain  that  these  nations  were  not  the  founders  of  civiliza 
"ttJpSJST''  tion  on  this  continent.;  for  they  could  point  to  antiquities 

noM.      which  Wei's  the  remains  of  a  former  civilization. 
J^j^fit        12.  'The  Incas  of  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  ac- 
^™g-to!j(  knowledged  tlie  existence  of  ancient  structures,  of  more 
(cn.™^  remote  origin  than  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  these  were  undoubtedly  the  models  from  which 
they  copied ;    and  throughout  an  extent  of  more   than 
three  thousand  miles,  in  Soutii  America,  ancient  ruins 
have  been  discovered,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
Peruvians,  and  which  afford  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
previous  existence  of  a  numerous,  agricultural,  and  highly 
civilized  people, 
ia^Irsi^      13.  *The  Mexicans  attributed  many  ancient  edifices  in 
laaiiti^'  their  country  to  the  Toltecs,  a  people  who  are  supposed  to 
'tooks.     have  arrived  in  Mexico  durii^  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
«?^S  '^^^^'^-     'It  is  said  that  the  Tolteca  came  from  the  north ; 
lumicmiM  and  it  is  highly  probable,  although  but  mere  conjecture, 
vKTiaMeid  that  they  previously  occupied  flie  valley  of  the  Missia- 
suiuaf     sippi  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  the  Alleghanief 
on  the  east,  the  Lakes  on  the  north,  and  Florida  on  the 
south,  and  that  fhey  were  the  authors  of  the  works  whose 
remains  have  been  fou  d      the  Uni  ed  States. 
'irf^'o^        14.  'But  still  another  quest  o     anses :  when,  how,  and 
iM.^rtraJ  ^y  whom  was  America  first  settled  ' — and  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Ind  an  t  bes!     We  shall  notice 
the  most  prominent  of  the     any  theo  es  that  have  been 
advanced  upon  this  subject  a  d  clow  vith  that  which  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  reas  nable 
"^^'Sm"      ''^^  ^  believed  by  many  that  the  ancients  were  not  un. 
theaneuna  acquainted  With  the  American  continent ;  and  there  are 
»i^nwi'»i(ft  indeed  some  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  an  exten- 
^^"""^     give  island,  or   continent,  once  existed  in  the   Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Europe  and  America,  but  which  after- 
wards disappeared. 
toTtera™^       ^^'  '''^  "  '^'^logue  written  by  Theopompus,  a  learned 
vm.       historian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
one  of  the  speakers  gives  an  account  of  a  continent  of  very 
tTOeCiir.  great  dimensions,  larger  than  either  Asia  or  Africa,  and 
•KaitaMT.    situated  beyond  these  in  the  ocean.     "It  is  said  that  Hanvo, 
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ihe  great  Carthaginian  navigator,  sailed  westward,  from  anal 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  thirty  days;    and  heaee   it  ia 
infen'ed  by  many  that  he  must  have  visited  Arierica,  or 
some  of  its  islands.     'Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  "to-    i-to 
wards  Africa,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  jj/rfo 
in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail  from  Lybia.     Its  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.     Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable 
livers,  and  its  fields  are  well  cultivated." 

16.  'Plato's  account,  however,  is  the  moat  full,  and  "-^ 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  ancients. 
The  most  important  part  of  it  is  as  follows;  "la  those 
early  tiiiies  the  Atlantic  was  a  roost  broad  island ;  and 
there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings  in  it,  who,  with 
joint  forces,  attempted  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe.     And 

so  a  most  grievous  war  was  carried  on,  in  which  the 
Alheaians,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Greeks,  op- 
posed themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors.  But 
tJiat  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  in- 
deed suddenly  destroyed ;  and  so  that  warlike  people 
were  swallowed  up." 

17,  'Again  he  adds,  "  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  s.  om 
sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits,  called  the  pillars  of  n^ 
Hercules,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  larger  than  Lybia 

and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to 
other  islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent, 
which  is  situated  out  of  that  region."  Plato  farther  re- 
marks that  "  Neptune  settled  in  this  island,  and  that  his 
descendants  reigned  there,  from  father  to  son,  durmg  a 
space  of  nine  thousand  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  sub- 
dued all  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  aud  all  Europe  to  Asia 
Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under  water,  and  for  a 
long  time  afteiwaids  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of  rocks 
dud  shoals  " 

18  ^These  accounts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  4,  taj 
charactPi,  from  ancient  writers,  have  been  cited,  to  prove  '"^'h^. 
that  Ameiica  was  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern  conti-  ^£u 
nents,  through  the  medium  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  '^',;S 
whicli  have  since  disappeared.  Various  writers  have 
thought  that  they  could  perceive  in  the  languages,  cus- 
toms, and  jeligion  of  the  Indians,  analogies  with  those  of 
the  Gieeks,  the  Latins,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Hebrews; 
and  thus  the  Indians  have  been  referred,  by  one,  to  a 
(Grecian  ,  another,  to  a  Latin ;  a  third,  to  a  Hindoo,  and 
a  fourth,  to  Hebrew  origin.  Others,  with  equal  show 
of  ai^ument,  deduce  their  origin  from  the  PhcBuiciana  ; 
Bnd  thus  almost  every  country  of  the  old  \7orld  has  claimed 
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the  honor  of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  new,  and 
"~~~  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians, 
fS*^^       19.  'Others,  again,  among  whom  may  be  numbered 
!*>*     Voltaire  and  Lord  Kames,  finding  a  difficuhy  in  recon- 
ciling the   varieties  of  complexion   and  feature,  found 
among  the  human  family,  with  the  Scriptural  account  that 
all  are  descended  from  the  same  pair,  have  very  summarily 
disposed  of  the  whole  matter,  by  asserting,  tliat  "America 
haa  not  been  peopled  fi-oni  any  part  of  the  old  world." 
mas-       20.  'We  believe,  however,  fliat  in  order  to  account  for 
umiioB-  the  peopling  of  America,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
'"'"''    to  the  supposition  tliat  a  new  creation  of  human  beings 
'oevi-    may  have  occuiTed  here.      ^And,  with  regard  to  the 
'ei^'  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  colonies  from  different 
J'^^J"  European  nations,  and  at  different  times,  have  been  estab- 
j1S«.  lished  hei-e,  we  remark,  that,  if  so,  no  distinctive  traces 
of  them  have  ever  been  discovered  ;  and  there  is  a  uni- 
formity in  the  physical  appearance  of  all  the  American 
tribes  which  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  minflino-  of  differ 
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the  navy  of  Hnam,  king  of  Tyre,  biought  gold  fiom 
Ophir ;  and  the  navy  of  Solomon  made  t-  enmal  voyages 
to  Tarahish.* 
i.  ommtra,      22.  "The  aromatic  pioductions  of  the  Molucras  were 
""SSU-  tnown  at  Rome  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
^^Sii    era ;  and  vessels  of  largo  size  then  i  isited  the  ports  of  the 
g^^f^  Red  Sea.t     The  British  islands  were  early  visited  by  tli© 
s^.S-c-    Phcenicians;  and  the  Carthaginians  aie  bebeved  to  have 
circumnavigated  Africa      The  ancient  Hm  loos  had  ves- 
sels, some  of  great  size,  hut  the  comaietce  of  the  Indies 
was  principally  in  the  hinds  of  the  Arabians  and  the 
Malays.     When  the  Poituguese  first  visited  the  Indian 
Archipelago  they  met  with  large  Malay  fleets,  some  of  the 
vessels  of  which  were  large  galleys. 
HOMs™      '^^-  '^^^  without  attributing'  to  the  Asiatics  any  greater 
TOOiismw    maritime  knowledge  than  the  rude  South  Sea  islanders 
A^ia  m    were  found  to  possess,  yet,  by  adventitious  causes,  such 
tte^iwtooi  ^  ^^  drifting  of  canoes,  and  adventurous  voyages,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  people  of  Asia  might,  in  progre^ 
ol  time,  have  reached  the  western  shores  of  the  American 
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continent.  'But  tho  extensive  distvibufion  of  the  Red  nr  amai.ybis. 
Mongolian  race,  throughout  nearly  all  the  habitable  islands  i.  rnecxuta- 
of  tlie  Pacific,  however  distant  from  each  other,  or  far  re-  ''fS>a'^'lM' 
nwved  from  tjie  adjoining  continents,  presents yi/cis  which  J^^^,^ 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  relieves  us  from  tbe  necessity  of  P^^^^^^' 
arguing  in  support  of  probabilities.  "on- 

24.  "That  some  of  tlie  northern,  and  rudest  of  the  ^^^^ 
American  tribes,  early  migrated  from  Siberia,  by  Behring's  ^^f^ 
Straits,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  The  near  approach  of  fesrw^ 
the  two  continents  at  that  point,  and  the  existence  of  inter-  "* "" 
vening  islands,  would  have  rendered  the  passage  by  no 
meao-^  difficult.  "But  should  we  even  trace  all  the  ^-^^^ff 
American  tribes  to  that  source,  we  still  ascribe  to  them  an  iri/iSSsup 
Asiatic  origin,  and  include  them  in  the  Mongolian  race. 


CONCLUSION. 

1 .  'From  the  circumstances  which  have  been  narrated,  t  PmtjsMiiy 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  tlie  Red  race,  at  an  amiixiemist 
early  period,  and  while  in  a  state  of  partial  civilization,  is^i™! 
emerging  fi-om  Oriental  Asia,  spread  over  a  lai'ge  portion  of 

the  globe ;  and  that  through  the  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  perhaps,  also  by  way  of  Behring's  Straits,  they  reached 
the  western  continent, — leaving  in  their  way,  in  the  niime 
rous  islands  of  the  sea,  evident  marks  of  their  progress ; 
and  bringing  with  them  the  arts,  the  customs,  the  religion, 
and  the  languages  of  the  nations  from  which  they  sepa- 
rated,— traces  of  which,  faint,  indeed,  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  is  believed  could  still  be  recognized  among  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  those  people. 

2.  ^Whatever  may  Jiave  been  the  origin  and  history  of  ^■J'^E'"^ 
tlio  more  savage  tribes  of  the  north,  it  is  believed  that  the  nas^umf 
western  shores  of  this  continent,  and  perhaps  both  Mexico  SeinS^ 
and  Pern, — equally  distant  from  the  equator,  and  in  regions      """" 
tiie  most  favorable  for  the  increase  and  the  support  of 

human  life,  were  the  radiating  points  of  early  American 
civilization ;  from  which,  as  from  tho  hearts  of  empire, 
pulsation  after  pulsation  sent  forth  their  streams  of  life 
throughout  the  whole  continent,     "But  the  spread  of  civili-  °^^^"^ 
zation  appears  to  have  been  restricted,  as  ive  might  reason.  ^J,^,^" 
ably  expect  to  find  it,  to  tliose  portions  of  the  continent  ^'J^^^ 
where  the  rewards  of  agricalture  would  support  a  numer-       qr. 
nus  population.     Hence,  following  the  course  of  this  civ- 
ilization,  by  the  remains  it  has  left  us,  we  find  it  limited  b^ 
Ihe  barren  ''egions  of  XIpper  Mexico,  and  tlio  snows  of 
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;.  Canada  on  the  nortli,  and  the  frosts  of  Patagonia  on  th« 
south  ;  and  while  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  found  its  grand- 
est and  most  numerous  monuments,  on  the  outskirts  they 
dwindle  away  in  numbers  and  in  importance. 

'irut'"  ^!^  ^'  '"^ousidering  the  vast  extent  of  these  remains,  spread- 
loAart  tix    ing  over  more  than  half  the  continent,  and  that  in  Mejcico 

^imro!  and  South  America,  after  the  lapse  of  an  unktiowa  series 
iJJui.  of  ages,  they  still  retain  much  of  ancient  grandeur  which 
"  Time's  effacing  fingers"  have  failed  to  obliteraLe,  it  is 
certainly  no  wild  flight  of  the  imagination  to  conjecture 
that  in  ancieni  times,  even  coeval  with  the  spread  of 
science  in  the  east,  empires  may  have  flourished  here 
that  would  vie  in  power  and  extent  with  the  Babylonian, 
the  Median,  or  the  Persian ;  and  cities  that  might  have 
rivalled  Nineveh,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon;  for  of  these  em- 
pires and  these  cities,  the  plains  of  Asia  now  exhibit 
fewer,  and  even  less  imposing  relics,  than  are  found  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
s.  MDrai         4.  'It  appears,  therefore,  that  on  the  plains  of  America, 

"^^■'  surrounded  by  all  that  was  lovely  and  ennobling  in  nature, 
NiTEEs  ^■'^^  human  mind  had  for  ages  teen  left  free,  in  ita  moral 
vema      and  social  elements,  to  test  its  capacity  for  self-improve- 

raraLiHOK.  ^g^[_  Lgj  ([)g  advocates  of  reason,  in  opposition  to 
HSVELATiOK,  hehold  the  result.  In  the  twilight  of  a  civ- 
ilization that  had  probably  api'ung  from  Revelation,  but 
which  had  lost  its  warmth  while  it  retained  some  por- 
tion of  its  brightness,  mind  had,  indeed,  risen  at  times, 
and,  under  favoring  circumstances,  to  some  degree  of 
power  ; — as  was  exhibited  in  those  extensive  and  enduring 
structures,  which  were  erected  for  amusements  and  plea- 
sure, or  worship,  or  defence ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  was  inhabited 
by  savage  hordes,  who  had  doubtless  relapsed  from  a 
former  civilization  into  barbarism.  Even  in  the  brightest 
portions,  deep  ignorance  brooded  over  the  soul ;  and,  on 
temples  dedicated  to  the  sun,  human  sacrifices  were  made, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  offended  gods,  or  propitiate  their 
favor.  The  system  of  nature  had  been  allowed  the 
amplest  field  for  development;  its  capacities  had  been 
fully  tried;  and  its  inadequacy  to  elevate  man  to  hia 
proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  had  been  fully  proved. 
It  was  time,  then,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  for  a  new 
order  of  things  to  arise  ;  for  Reason  to  be  enlightened  by 
Revelation,  and  for  the  superstitions  of  a  pagan  polytheism 
to  give  place  to  the  Icnowledge  of  one  God,  the  morality 
of  the  Grospel,  and  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer, 
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"Wealward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  -way  ; 
Tlie  firHt  four  pets  already  pa^it, — 
Tha  fiftli  shall  clnw  tlie  drama  with  the  day 
Time's  Efl^leM  "r  ^ire  is  tlie  la^t." 
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fcnild  pD?eeBa  little  InEercfltvibhoat  the  appropriate  D^scrlpdoos  or  BxplaiinUnDa  accompaoy- 
ng  them,  and  as  tJiB  latJer  cvmoC  bs  faUfaadsraUrfHl  wibhent  almowlei^  oS  the  Ukraltifis 
Tms,  in  wbloliL  thon  de»rlplifmB  an  oRea  voTded,  we  deem  IX  jjnpdirtaat  to  ^ve  a  brief  ae- 
oanC  of  Cha  origin^  nabira^  and  deo^}  of  ihcB0  and  iunllar  emblematloal  derloes. 

Id  the  efli^j  ag«9  of  t*ifi  iveild  and  pteit  itdoti^  thn  rcdcfit  paople,  vorioiis  deviwa^  sl^nsj 
'Ud  Di'urkB  of  hojior  wrr^uiLd  m>  distinviruH  the  t^ieit  and  jiobfe  fyom  the  IgDoble  Tdlgar, 
..  ^.. .. .  _,.j  ....  I  I  (  wa     IfH^oofl  also  adopted  nym- 

n  liinaeisuid  arms.    Thnethena- 
ii':  rtiL  Oal,  of  tbs  QHibs  a  Biw,  of 


fhe  Cniwdw  lod  Tournamenba 


All  coats  of  aims,  (Moied  according  to  t£e  ruloB  of  HeiBMry,  are  delinested  on  .SJiieWi  ra 
EscpicAepyts^  which  bib  of  TAjiODB  forma,  oral,  triat^ular,  heptogonaJf  &o.  The  parte  com- 
porfug  the  scutcheon,  or  lepresented  en  It,  are  lln^ Uire?,  lurs,  Unes,  Berdorfi,  &nd  Ohar^, 


}  by  horlzoDtu  and  perpemliculir  lini 
'lieBe,  and  other  heroldrli  tetme.E^  t 
ifaaahusebta,  Fennsylfaniaf  and  Mlaaoi 


€?6 


Sometimes,  altJtougb  seld*^ 


llsSciKefl^    (lr= 
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ttj  SiniQ%  and  Bupporterfl.    Some  M 
wly  all  of  Umm.    !ni«  last  meuUoiK 


the  shjel  J.  (Em  Ihe  mb  af  U 


eals  be  deeweil  Che  escuLnheoDB,  of  TOlcb  Chore  would  bo 
iM  Oma  oonCaln  the  Spaxs  of  ahleldi  icIUiiti  sh'  " 


.o  haproprieCy,  «xcopt  that 


.  whether  Uie  ehleld  be  oi 


adopted, 
Irx  ad^iUon^ 


I  the  purpose  of  lUuetcadUD,  w 
d  ^ve  TfllldlEy  to  pubJic  racor 


Bi^ne  peculiar  BlgoiQcanej 


,  of  in 


:,  all  having 
deemed  ap- 
peopla — and 


LDDuy  of  Cbem  enlbrciiig,  by  rienlflcatit  motCoea,  ^reat  minui 

In^  Wth,  ^^Y  their  TaUtnu  rapx^notBtlTea  of  AgDOnlbiuVf  commsrcK,  ana  ue  oiH— uuor^i 
juatlee,  and  patriolifc,  the  rumTB  taMnmn  and  gloiy  of  the  aetloa.  Tlevsd  )n  this  light, 
tl»Ae  deTl<»R  oonvej  many  OBeful  Iweons,  ami  are  InterHBdng  ajtd  iqipntpdate  embelllBlimente 

„        _  .  c^  tba  ABBle  ffUl  be  tbund  ditiennt.  In  mtuj  respeebs,  traoi  those 

Utherto  pnaenleil  to  the  publlo     In  tUA  mat^nr  wo  haro  atadlad  acoubaot,  dleregardlur 
-    ■  -■-'-*-   tllfl.^fsrof      '"  '    "  .....-..,.*         .-.. 


,^\  lEuielB,  are  the  nordi  in  ILoman  capitals,  i^billiih  Ka- 
I  Mil  FimLics  Seo  Huitdhieesib,  "  Ihe  ?aal  of  Oie  State  of 
'^l  Nsw HampiMTe,"  wlldi  Ihs  data  "1784,"  hidkatdiE  tb« 


repTesented  land  aod  wi 
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uu  glvinv  a  descripUQit  of 

■■■ ' -"-'-lisMiig  it.    Irs  Allen,  howerst 

It,  and  hflc  flrat  flBerelai7i  slala 
-■^M  by  Uh  Ooremoi  ood  Connc 
1  on  the  seal  wta  an  evengceea  v 

.^ ,  BhlTt«en  of  thum  r«pi«e0Ddi^  the  t 

LecD  oidgfaiBl  SB&tefl,  iiUd  the  smaiL  brancli  oC  tbe  Cop  ivp 
SBdEg  the  Sluts  ot  Tennonl  inDportea  bj  the  otbei.  i__,b- 
-  ""  ■"-■--<»  l9  seen  a  lanKe  of  IdUa  raprawnling  the  VPSL 
■  and  In  the  A>iegreuad  a  Oow  and  V^jG 


MASSACmJSBrrS.— The  following 


tci  ana,  cloMisd  Mui  rgfle 
sword,  tho  pommel  and  Iiilt ' 

edbJ,  ^  ^Umn  KidpnUlcia  M^acbu^ttensL 
WegiTothe-^" — ' ' — ' — -■-"— 


-.,  .n  designed  as  an  ^odon  to  those  pi.    ..  . 
and  religioaB  Uher^  i^deh  led  Ga  Che  flmndlnf;  of 

noy  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Id  which  thcMli  of  thi 

'  heatatelssdlldMplTancAgrad.TtaeinattoKDpi.Bl 
BSDotohEen,  direnta  tha  mind  to  the  nneetEai~     ' 
iBiclpatlng  the  gn^Dg  proeped^  of  the  Stvte 
i^rpebuitj  of  its  free  insdCutions ;  ^rhile  the  n 

]?  (i^dny  of  the  Slate  BhaH  be  tecoi-ded  on  bf 


-  The  Seol  of  Connecti  nt  la  of  i 
oral  lOrm,  plain,  rmd  tvltiumt  any  oruanienC^  devici 
tvo  bic]iQeuidChreB-ei£hfhsln1e^h,and  one  incli  111 
esTen-ablhths  In  bieadUi.     On  It  lire  delineated  Uii 
Gra,pa  nnes,  eaoh  Mndlnr  around  and  ansbjlned  by 
Hprfght  Biipport  the  whole  lepreaenUng  the  three  s: 
llementa,  Hnrttard,  Wladsor,  and  WcUiecefleld,  wM 
tomiea  the  early  Oonnpodnut  colony.    In  the  loner  pnrt       lt_i| 
of  ISm  mel  ie  Uie  motto,  Qnt  loissnnis  sdhtiset—"  He      K-i 
who  ttans^anted  9U1  snsEflinH.^'    Aronnd  the  border  are 
the  words  BKULLnn  XLoEDBUca  CosnsoiicinHSBis--"  The 
(^€01  of  the  State  of  Oraneotdout."    Foxmetly  the  seal  had 
a  hand  on  the  leA,  pc^tJng  witli  Che  S^vSngta:  Co  the 
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saratehenn,  on  a  greea  field,  ate  thr™  gold 


ofKbrnt.    Ontm 
sjid  (Or  Oie  Oi»;, 


lof  tl 


playedi  havliiE  on  itt  brcooC 

oacupledb^f^caJBtdpQSOfvliitBaiidTed.  InthBtlex^ 
(er  tslon  <d  Uh  Eagle  la  tihs  oSie  btsach  oT  pgsoe,  and  In 

grea^  brujohes  Of  garwiiiiieitt,  Uie  EKOmtiTe,  the  L^Ib- 
laEIre,  and  Gha  Jo^dsrr.  In  a  Bomldrcle,  over  Eh^  head 
I  kf  the  BfiftlEs  are  QdrtfiDn  aCan^  F^seffindna  the  thlrUen. 
urinal  BbatBfl.  ThttlnnerlmderoftheflHUCDPCiiJDs  the 
wocda,  Sbu  of  nra  Slim  oi  SLiionm.    The  outer  boc- 


SbuI  of  North  Carolina  are  Um  OoddoHS  of  iifterts  on  the 
ri]{ht,BndimChBlaftfC^nu, thegodCl«aaofeontHndiiarVeM.  n.^. 
Idbenrr  la  repraaBneed  aladdlDB.  idth  har  mud  uid  cap  In  uvl 
heclenbiind,  aodinheciigtuWd  thamullof  cheDw-  Uuil 
laratkm  of  Aiuorkan  liutependence,  Ceres  Is  lepnsojfCed  ||^l 
fitting  beneath  a  canopy,  on  a  bank  covered  with  ilo 
having  in  heriigbthann  three  earH  OF  heaJs  of  wheBJ: 
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itandJng  witli  b  drawn 
«.u  u.  ^B  mllltarv  In  defcnea  of 
iad_^  bocder  of  Uie  seal  an  Oia 


of  the  a^oilB  of  the  StUa,   AtaEmoUdL 
iresentlng  fi     '  " 
Inland  a 


led  boELt  laDdlijg  ^om  tbo  lateilor,  aud  representing  the  IntenuJ  tiid&c  of  the  State. 
back(;rDuiid  a  m&n  la  TennEenled  plong^iiig;  and  a  flook  at  sheep  repoaing  in  the 
fatree-    AroDiLJ  Lhe  border  is  the  motto, ,  ^cuhwreand  CommeTctjTJW-) 
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Iin^'<OITRI  — Ths  folloiring  ts  s  copy  of  the  TscordEd 

'  .cilpllnn  of  tlie  Great  9eitl  oCMiBKniFL       AncsiHrted 

pulu    on  the  ileitter  die  fga  es  tlie  White  ur  Qns^ 

...*>.. —  _i 1,  eiiBrdnJit^ ".  -  ^ 
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nhitB  flela,  nre  Ok  ima  of  tbs  HiUlea  SOiBS  Anmnd 
M  words,  ''  UDi(ed  oe  eUad,  ASrlded  v«  Ml."  ^bt  th. 
Imet,  fnU  tscai,  sod  gwlsd  nilh  Ei(  lun,  ii  a  (slovd  la  lU 
a  dinar  ■''"'i  IrepnsniHnE  tte  State  of  HlBsonri,)  &nd 


lOBtara  of  BtBc 

*,  slanding  on  a  acroll  inerilred  wia  to  motto,  S 

-^■nepabUo 

asfelyla 

law :"  and  nnOor  the  scmll  th 

letieraBBOCma, 

Bdicisel. 

mofMlBE™ 

ae  seal  are  tbe 

Torda,  lus  OIUUT  Bei: 

L  or  lai  aius  Of  Uisbouri. 

/^ 

^^ 

»\ 

/^^ 

lowing  aevlco,    Tho  nppet  h 

J  la  occnpiri  by 

i.st8lkofCol«ii,aBh«Lfof 

Wbaab  and  < 

sas: 

irMihiBBieivordAaSICDLTuaB.  Tho 

R^^ 

,  csplsd  W  »  loadecl  BiLTgc, 

lenEath  wh 

iohto  tUBirora 

CUin 

CUBE  J 

COMMBuau;  lnCbenppecpBrtofth«sealt>r«tlKnni>iei> 

^n  fnjraitefl  Ime  is  a  I 
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■^K'^V  agrlculhirBl,  CL-^. — -— p  — -, g 

r*-^v  *        *r_^.     v..  ■'--  jin^egjounj  la  n  mjm  ploughing  Hiui  fl 

^  _      :  UiB  middle  ffrouud  1b  occupied  bj.  a 

1^^  "barnlf  a  fiamacoTdHj  loi.  HacboF,  a  eheaf  of  \fLient,  a 

Ld  a  pUa  of  lead  In  ban— ti»  )sMsr,  the  moet  im- 

uf  ^  nilnvraJ  proddDtfl  oT  the  Stare-    Tba  twc 

great  Jafeea  that  bordei  the  SBte— LbIebb  mchigan  nud 

BupeiioF,  liBTB  ^i«T  r^resantatlTfla ;  on  one  ofirhlcbla 

Hsnn  m  filoop,  and  on  toe  otber  ft  Atflfljuboat — asd  on  tim 

nnludiajipcdndnBtovvudBtlultkUer.    In  the  diEi- 

ie  a  JeT«l  prvj^B^  flkbted,  on  tha  hfolun.  by  a 


^ 


Idle  of  thirteen  anons.  aU  jro- 
Lnd  In  hifl  beat  a  acroll  InBcnbed 


//        ocgli  a 


Hotb; — AHihongh  we  lis 
tipBj  veE  rjie  oi^nal  set 
meawis  vlth  the  ejoaII^s 
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while  the  . 


1.  'The  mere  detail  of  such  ei 
tion.  Tfhile  thoj  ure  ooouccing,  en 
iuBti-uotioii  wUloh  History  is  capable  of  sitfording.  The  fictions  of  !^"/JS5™* 
iaJivicloals  do  not  occur  without  raotivos,  nor  are  national  events  ''^^'"'' 
ever  attributable  to  chance  origin ;  and  the  lattor  aro  oa  uinoli  the  traabj^j^ 
proper  aulgecta  of  philosophical  inquiry  as  the  Ibrraer.  ''*^^^"* 

a.  'Could  we  asuertain  the  causes  of  all  the  prominent  events  n^^lia 
%Thicli  kiatory  relates,  history  would  thea  become  what  it  Ma  been  icon  iSnl, 
Btyled  by  an  ancient  writei',  '  piiiloaophy  teaching  by  eiamples."  ".^i^^jS 
Much  may  doubtleai  be  done  to  laake  histofy  aocorf  more  truly    aBUMla™ 

■  ;h  tbia  definition,  for  too  often  is  Ekis  view  of  ita  design  neglected  '^gjita$ 

m  in  our  more  prominent  and  larger  works;  and  ivars,  and  revo-  isnnf^^al, 
s,  and  all  great  palilio  events,  are  described  with  minateiiesa, 
the  aocial,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people, 
and  the  causes  that  are  working  these  ohangea,  receive  too  little  of 
that  attention  which  their  importance  demunds. 

3.  'ThB  former  plan,  however,  that  of  narrative  principally,  is  B.projjirpim 
essential  in  an  elementary  work,  the  objeot  of  which  should  be  to  nntfoMBM  ^ 
interest  Uie  joathful  mind  by  vivid  representations  of  striking  ^.fSSimi- 
chiu-aolers  and  incidents,  and  tiereby  to  render  the  great  events  o«  inoric 
and  divisions  of  history  familiar  to  it.  'The  mitid  will  thns  be  4,  whatfiv 
prepared  to  derive  benefit  fVom  any  accidental  reading  that  is  in  "'^fVi!"^ 
Mjymannerassooiated  withthesamesubjects:  it  wiilhavoagi-ound'  aaapate&a 
work  to  build  upon;  for  thesefainiliar  localities,  like  points  of  niag-  ""'J''™- 
netic  attraction,  will  gather  around  them  whatever  comes  within 

4.  'Being  thus  prepared  by  a  familiarity  with  our  anlgeot,  wo   5,  w/iaiiid- 
may  advance  a  step,  and  enter  apon  the  field  of  philoaoj^ioal  in-  "JJflTJJJji 
quiry,    'Let  ua  suppose,  for  example,  that  ftir  every  law  fbund  in  j,  g^g  if[^ 
the  history  of  a  people,  we  should  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reasons      n-iunt 
which  indaoed  the  legislator  to  give  it  his  sanction,  and  its  proba- 
ble effects  upon  the  community.    'The  entire  sooial  relations  of  a     i.  mat 
people  might  thus  be  developed,  their  mannei-Sj^  customs  and  opin-  utS^fnim 
ions,  their  ignorance  and  their  knowledge,  their  virtues  and  their   oiia  tyaieat. 
vices ;  and  the  national  progress  would  be  traced  far  more  clearly 

in  those  silently  operating  causes,  than  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
merely  outward  changes  produced  by  them.  Indeed,  a  mere  nar- 
rative of  the  ordinary  events  of  history  can  he  justly  rt^ai'ded 
115  of  utility,  only  so  far  as  it  furnishes  the  ba-sis  ea  which  a 
more  noble  superstructure,  the  "  philosophy  of  history,"  13  to  be 

6.  sThe  importance  of  historical  knowledge  should  be  estimated  s.  im^orimu 
by  the  principles,  rather  tian  by  the  facts  with  which  it  furnishes  %^^^^' 
us;  and  the  comparative  value,  to  us,  of  the  histories  of  different  aadvalvtof 
nations,  should  be  (stimated  by  the  same  staadard.  'Therefore  a  "^jS-iM 
mere  narrative  of  ancient  dynasties  and  waiB,  which  should  throw  9  ceraiahlt- 
HO  light  upon  the  character  and  oircumstanoes  of  the  people^  would  J^^^^ 
furnish  no  valuable  information  to  reward  the  student's  toil.  He  ^muivilgiif 
may  be  moved  by  a  curiosity,  liberal  indeed  and  eommendahle,  to  '""^  '"™- 
explore  the  uncertain  annals  of  fitbulcns  ages,  and  attempt  to  trace 
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AMALYSIS.  out  the  histories  of  the  eariy  Egyptians;  the  Chinese,  the  Peraiana, 

and  the  Hindoos;  but  from  them  he  may  eipeotlo  derive  few  pria- 

oipiea  applicable  to  tho  present  state  of  the  world. 


.  'And  iudeed,  after  passing  over  the  dajs  of  Greciflii  and  Ro- 
rfgu^sHi  niaii  glorj,  TB  diall  fiiuH  little  thutia  valuable,  eTen  in  modem  his. 
p^™*^   tor  J,  uutil  wo  oome  to  the  ^leriod  of  the  discovery  of  America,  rhen 


._,^.  ™  operating  to  produce  a  great  rcTolution  ij: 

t.  Impariaai  man  affairs  tluroaghout  the  worM.    *The  period  of  the  dark  ages 
'^^^^'  had  passed,  and  literature  and  sclenoe  kail  begun  to  dawn  again 
(^s  «MoBerji  upon  Europe :  the  art  of  printing,  then  recently  invented,  greatly 
nf  j-vm-lat.   fajsiiiti^ted  the  progreas  of  improvements ;  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder changed  the  ivhole  art  of  war ;   and  the  Reformation  soon 
began  to  malie  such  innoyations  in  religion  aa  olianged  the  moral 
aspect,  not  only  of  the  states  which  embraced  its  principles,  but  of 
those  even  that  adhered  to  the  ancient  Mlh  and  worship. 
t^CmaaUiai      7.  SAmong  modem  histories,  none  ia  more  interesting  in  Its  de- 
fS^li^,'  fails,  or  more  rich  in  principles,  than  that  of  onr  own  country  i  nor 
M  any  other  throw  80  much  Hght  on,  the  progress  of  socie^,  the 
ence  of  public  affiurs,  and  the  arts  of  ciml  goveriiment.    In  this 
particular  we  oltum  an  advantage  over  even  England  herself, — tho 
most  free,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  states  of  the  old  world.    For, 


t/aportattt' 


IT  destiny  becama  separate  from  hers,  onr  national  advance- 
ment has  been  hy  far  tho  most  rapid ;  and  before  that  period  both 
formed  but  sepitratc  portions  of  one  people,  living  under  the  some 
laws,  apeoMng,  as  now,  the  same  language,  imd  having  a  oommon 
share  in  the  same  history. 
4.  Whvihe       8,  ^TJto  study  of  American,  history,  therefore,  in  preference  to 
ji^^Bl^^  any  other,  claims  oar  firrt  regard,  both  because  it  is  cur  own  his- 
inry  dBWa  tory,  and  because  of  ita  superior  intrinsic  importance.    ^But  here 
""^5  ""    **•*  question  arises,  as  we  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  when  and 
s,  Paioi  qf  TThere  does  our  history  commence  ?    Wo  answer^  that  although  the 
""  °™iit   '^"""^  "^^  '^^  strictly  call  our  own  oommence  with  our  colonial  ei- 
i^M^san  isteooe,  jet  if  we  are  to  embrace  also  the  philosophy  of  our  history, 
Miiors,      and  would  seolt  the  causes  of  the  events  we  narrate,  we  must  go  so 
far  back  in  the  annals  of  England  as  we  can  trace  these  principles 
that  led  to  the  {bunding  of  the  American  colonies,  and  in£aenced 
tTDiD/Mf    their  subsequent  character  and  destiny.    ^Viewing  the  sulyect  in 
^  Sim   ^^'^  ligl'-t)  some  aoquLuntance  with  English  history  becomes  neces- 
icmisM,      sary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  own;  and  this  leads  lis  to  a 
development  of  the  plaji  we  have  adopted  for  the  more  philosopM- 
cal  portion  of  our  work, 
7.  FTpi  i?a        9.  'Although  the  history  of  the  "  Uiaied  Slates"  does  not  pro- 
SswSi"    P^ly  esfend  back  to  the  period  when  those  stales  wore  dependent 
btt^iieau  colonies,  yet  we  have  adopted  the  term  "  United  States"  for  thelitis 
"^^sr^  of  a  work  embracing  tho  whole  period  of  our  history,  because  it  ia 
more  convenient  than  any  other  term,  and  because  ouatom  sanctions 
apEWpJri!  it,    sThis  History  we  have  divided  into  Four  Parts,    The  tirst 
*^iS.''^     embraces  the  period  of  Voy^es  and  Disooreries,  extending  from 
tho  discovery  of  this  western  world  to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown 
in  Virgijiia.    We  have  given  in  this  part  a  narratiTe  of  the  promi- 
nent events  that  preceded  the  founding  of  the  English  Americao 
colonies,  and  this  is  all  that  oonld  be  given  of  what  is  properly 
A^teiiain  history  during  this  period, 
(-Ctermis-      10,  "In  the  "Appendiitotheperiod  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries," 
iwjbbS.    wo  have  taieu  op  fiat  portion  of  the  history  of  England  contained 
between  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  planting  of 
the  iirst  English  colonies  in  the  New  World,  with  the  design  of 
eiamining  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Englan  t  during  that  p* 
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riocl,  tlio  nature  of  their  iostitutjons  and  laws,  anl  whaitaver  et 
throw  light  npon  the  oharaoter  and  motives  of  those  who  foundi 
the  American  colonies,  and  who,  we  shoalil  natHraily  sappoas, 
brought  with  them,  to  this  then  trildeFness  world,  the  maimers, 
customs,  habits,  feelings,  laws,  and  lungnflge  of  their  native  land. 
'But  it  la  the  social,  i-atLer  thim  the  political  histCEy  of  England —   i-To^iat 
the  internal,  rather  than  lie  external,  that  is  here  important  to  us,  i^^iMiSa- 
nod  it  is  to  this,  thevefiire.  that  we  have  mostly  ooiiiiQed  our  alten-  ^^f* '"™' 
Ijon.    ^We  hope  thus  to'  have  prepared  the  Hdvoneed  student  to  jinedom^. 
enter  upon  the  study  of  our  eoloniai  history  with  additional  inter-     (wiim. 
oat,  and  with  more  definite  Tiewa  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  great  drMna  that  is  to  he  unfolded  to  him,  gataei  bn 

U.  ^At  the  close  of  Part  Second,  embraoing  the  period  of  our   "'H^^"^"' 
coloMal  hi9l<iry,  and  also  at  the  close  of  Part  Third,  embracing  tke  |^  f^'s^ 
period  of  the  Revolution,  we  have  given,  in  on  Appendix,  aome  fhr-  ondandran 
tber  aooount  of  suoi  European  events  as  are  intiajately  oonDeeted      ^™"' 
with  our  own  history,  and  whieh  serve  to  give  us  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  tIbw  of  it  than  we  could  possibly  obtain  by 
confining  ourselves  eiclasively  to  our  own.  annala ;  in  connection 
with  wiuoh  we  have  examined  the  policy  of  England  towards  her 
colonies — the  infiaenoes  eserted  by  eack  upon  the  other — the  diiE- 
oulties  of  our  situation — the  varioos  peculiarities  esMhited  among 
ourselves,  and  the  germs  of  our  subsequent  national  obaracter. 
As,  during  the  fOnrth  period  of  our  history,  our  relafJoiis  with  t.  AitM  clsa 
England  were  those  of  one  independent  nation  with  oiiolher,  Eng-     %mih. 
iojid  no  longer  claims  any  special  share  of  our  attention,  and  at  tli6 
close  of  this  period  we  have  eiamined  briefly  the  oharaeter,  ten- 
dency, and  influences  of  our  national  government,  and  have  also 
giv^n  an  Mstorwcl  skotoh  of  some  important  political  queetions  that 
hivs  boon  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  worlc 

IS.  'The  design  of  the  several  Appendices  is,  therefore,  to  es-    ^  Gutuna 
pliun  the  inflnenees  -Bhich  operated  in  moolding  the  ohoraeter  of  ^SfnafiSt 
our  early  English  Mhers,  to  develop  the  causes  which  led  to  the   tmr^ap 
plantiifl  of  Ihe  American  colonies,  and  to  illustrate  the  subsequent     >»»*<• 
social  and  pilitical  progress  of  the  American  people  ;   or,  in  other 
words,  to  giro  a  simple  and  plain,  but  phaosophieal  history  of 
AiiEEioN  r'.viuK.moH. 
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The  TJktteh  States  aa-l  their  ferrltoriss,  oocopying  the  middle  division  of 
Norli  America,  lie  between  the  a5th  and  the  54th  degrees  of  North  iatiludo, 
and  the  67th  and  the  135th  degrees  of  West  longitnds,  extending  from  the 
Athmtio  to  thePucific  Ocean,  nnd  containing  an  ansa  of  about  3,600,000  squara 
miles.  Thej  Iiiiveafpontici^of  about  10,000  miles;  a  sea  coast  of  3.600  milesj 
and  a  late  coast  of  1900  miles. 

This  vast  country  ia  interaeeted  by  two  prindpal  I'anges  of  mountains,  the 
Alleghaay  and  the  Rocky  Moimtaina, — the  former  in  the  Enst,  running  nearly 
papallol  to  the  Atlajitie  coast,  from  Georgia  to  Hew  York;  and  the  latter  in 
the  West,  crossing  the  territory  in  .i  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific.  The  AllE^hiiaies  run  in  separate  and  somewhat  parallel  ridgea, 
'nith  a  breadth  of  from  60  to  ISO  miles,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  const  ot 
from  50  to  350  miias.  The  general  heiglit  of  the  Allegiianies  isonij&om  1000 
t«  3000  feat  above  the  adjacent  eonntry,  and  from  2U00 1«  3000  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  peak  in  this  range  is  the  Black  Mountain,  in 
the  western  part  of  No.-th  Carolina,  whicli  is  6,476  feet  high.  The  Rooky 
Mountains,  which  may  he  regarded  aa  apart  of  die  great  ctiun  of  the  Cordille- 
ra3,  are  at  an  average  distance  of  .ibout  GOQ  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
have  a,  general  height  of  about  SOOO  or  0000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
not  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  snrroanding  country.  Some  of  their  most 
elevated  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  or  13,000  feet. 

East  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic :  West 
of  the  Rooky  Mountains  they  centre  mostly  in  the  Columbia,  whicli  flows  info 
tiie  Pacifio  ;  while  between  these  great  mountain  ranges,  the  many  and  large 
streama  centre  in  the  vallej  which  lies  between  tliem,  and  through  tho  ohttnnel 
of  the  Mississippi  seek  an  outlet  inlheGulf  of  Mesico. 

The  Atlantic  coast  is  indented  by  numeraua  bays,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  enoellent  harbors.  The  soil  of  New  England  is  generally  rooky,  and  rough 
and  belter  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  grain,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley." 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  highly  fertile.  South  of  New  England,  and  east  of  ^e 
Alleghaniea  generally,  tke  soil  has  but  moderate  fertility,  being  light  and  sandy 
on  the  coast,  but  of  better  quality  farther  inland.  Throaghout  the  extensive 
Talley  of  the  Mississippi  the  soil  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  the  middle 
secfion,  however,  beingthe  most  fertile.  West  of  Missouri, skirting  the  base 
of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  are  extensive  sandy  wastes,  to  wMoh  has  heea  ^vea. 
the  name  of  the  "  Great  American  Deserl ." 

Oregon  Territory,  lying  west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  is  divided  into  three 
belts,  or  seotionfl.  separated  by  ranges  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacifio.  The  western  section,  extending  from  the  oeean  to 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  embracing  awidth  of  from  100  to  150  miles,  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  range  the  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  all  the  kinds  of  grain  that  are  Ibund  in  temperate  climates.  Iha 
soil  of  the  second  or  middle  section  of  Orogon,  embraced  between  the  CaEcade 
range  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  Is  generally  a  light  s-indy  loam,  the  valleys  only 
being  fertile.  The  third  or  eastern  section  of  Or^on,  between  the  Blue  aud 
the  Rooky  Mountains,  is  a  rooky,  broken,  and  barren  country. 

More  particular  Gieographioal  descriptions  of  the  several  states  embraced  in 
the  American  Union,  and  of  the  most  important  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  towns,  Ac, 
will  be  found  in  the  Geographical  Notes  throughout  the  work.  The  Geo- 
graphical description  of  Texaa,  now  a  part  of  the  Republic,  will  be  found  on 
pages  631,  633. 
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PART    I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

VOYAGES,    CONQUESTS,    AriD     BISCOVl 


DIVISIONS. 

I.  Jfiscavfry  of  Ain&nca  hy  Colmnbas. — II.  Juan  Fonce  de  Leon 
Fiarida.-^in.  Be  AylUn  m  Cafolina^IV.  Coiupiest  of  Uleaci 
V.  Pamplalo  de  Natvaex. —  VI.  Ferdimnd  de  Sola. 

I.  DiscovEEY  OF  Amebica  bt  Columbus. — 1.     'The  'v,^™.']' 
discovery"  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus  may  he  ^co 
regarded  as  tlie  most  impoi'tant  event  that  has 
suited  from  individual  genius  and  enterprise.       A  h 

other clmms to  the  honor  of  diacraveiing  tha  We      nh  n 
sphere  have  been  advanced,  and  with  some  app      an      ^ 
of  probability,  yet  no  clear  liiaforic  evideuc  ts    a    ' 

their  favor.     ^It  has  been  asserted  that  an  Ice    nd    ba  k 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  h     n     b 
driven  southwest   from  Greenlandf   by  adve  "s     »  nd 
touched*'  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador; J — that   ub    qu  n 
voyages  were  made  ;  and  that  colonies  were      tab  ish  d 
in  Nova  Scotia, §  or  in  Newfoundland.  || 


Bupiiuou  uuu  uiB  JdgUah  and  the  Irish  had  prerlona^ 
ttwDdDDBd  l»(&re  the  Brae  of  tha  Norivegisn  aiBourery. 

t  Oieeniand  1b  an  exteaatve  tract  of  l»mn  couDtj^,  hr 
raEed  frran  the  weatem  eonUrieiit  br  Baffln^  Baj  and  Davl 
rfoTwestanB  thicf^  yoitEB  aA»i  the  ducorery  of  Iceland,  eJid 

But  od,  aud  all  IcDcwIedge  of  the  cotrntry  ENined  te  lie  bni 
t  LabradoTf  (fc  Nen-  QrltB^n,  !£  that  part  of  the  Anmricit 
reuoe  aod  Hudson's  Bay ;  a  bleak  and  bofi'sn  cduiUjt,  lit 

4  NiflTa  Se&tia  Is  a  Is^e  penliLsulB,  Eontbeo^t  ^oni  Hev 
1t^  of  Fuinty,  and  conseoled  ^rith  it  by  a  aarrfiw  iBthmus 
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3m  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  such  a  discovery 

..  siijjs-for  was  made,  it  doea  Dot  in.  the  least  detract  t'roi.i  the  honor 

"'S^f'^'  so  universally  ascribed  to  Columbus.     The  loelaiidie  dis- 

coiunjiuB.   covery,   if  real,  resulted   from  chance, — was  not  even 

known  to  Europe, — was  thought  of  little  importance,— 

and  was  soon  forgotten;    and  the   curtain  of  darkness 

again  fell  between  the  Old  world  and  the  New.     The 

was  the  result 

id  experience ; 

'\  the  age ;  and 

;r  years  of  toil 

,  however,  was 

sequent  adven- 

the  voyage  of 

to  the  wealthy, 

Eastern    Asia. 

IJolumbus  were 

"~eiia''     confined  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  ;*  and  it  was 

''i"^'"    '^'^^  "i"'^'  August,''  1498,  six  years  after  his  first  voyage, 

b-Aiw-  BNji.  that  he  discovered  the  main  land,  near  the  moulh  of  the 

Orinoco  ;f  and  he  was  then  ignorant  that  it  was  amy  thing 

more  than  an  island. 

whm  ■*'  '"^^^  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies, — Cuba,:j: 

St.  Domingo,§   and   Porto  Rico,|]    were   soon  colonized, 

s.  Dijcmery  and  subjected  to  Spanish  authority.     'In  1506  the  eastern 

'^^^  coast  of  Yucatanlt  was  discovered  ;  and  in  1510  the  first 

SiSm(.    colony  on  the  continent  was  planted  on  the  Isthmus  of 

5.  Diaawen/  jDarieo,**     'Soon  after,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  governor 

"^Sa^    of  the  colony,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  from  a  mountain 

B,  i!i3.      on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent  discovered"  an  Occam, 

which  being  seen  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  fii-st  received 

the  name  of  Ihe  South  Sea. 

j.DsLtim.       n.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida. — 1,     'In  1-512 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  aged  veteran,  and  former  gov- 

enor  of  Porto  Rico,  fitted  out  three  ships,  at  his  own  ex- 

T«i<» ;  nearlj  a  th(ni3and  miles  in  altouiDt^rcTLCe,  deriving  all  ite  hapirtxncG  tt*fm  Us  eitendn 
flsherits, 

*  The  West  Jiri^'ji  rODeitt  of  a  lai^  number  of  IsliraOs  bctvi^en  Horth  and  3<nith  AEieriea, 
aie  most  imporlanl  of  which  are  Culjji,  St  EoniiEgo.Jomaioa,  and  Porto  Eico. 

t  Ihe  Orixoca  iB  a  rirer  on  the  noctheast  coast  oT  South  Amcrieft. 

t  Quia,  one  at  the  i4chcM  ielwidB  in  the  world,  is  the  iBigesl  of  the  Waat  Indies,  being  7ffll 
milea  In  lei^th  team  souOieDBe  Co  iiortlineBt,  end  abont  50  miles  is  breadth.  Its  EorCbers 
eout  is  ISO  miles  eouUt  fmm  norida. 

f  St.  Dmninjo,  6t  HaytJ,  Itoroerly  Mlled  Hlspaaiola,  is  a  large  iBlaod,  Ij ing  between  Onbs 
■Bd  Forto  lUccr,  and  abont  eqaallT  dlatant  fcom  eneli. 

II  Farlo  Bica  is  a  fiirtjle  island  of  Om  1f  est  Indies,  60  miles  sontbeast  ttom  St.  Bomii^e.  It  U 
Ua  miles  long  fcom  eost  io  WMl,  and  3G  hroad, 

U  yiica(aii,oneof  flie  Stales  of  Meidco,  is  Meitenslye  peninsnle,  150  miles  H.  W.  from  Cnba, 
—  iving  iMtiveen  Cbs  BajB  of  Honduras  Bod  Campeaohy. 

narronrest  part,  Is  onlj  about  30  mllei 
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peiise,  for  a  voyj^  of  discovery.     'A  tradition  prevailed    8512. 
among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  that  in  a  oeighboring  i.  rraiuum 
island  of  tho  Bahamas*  was  a  fountmn  vvliich  possessed  fJ^'J^^_ 
tiie  remarkable  properties  of  restoring  the  youth,  and  of 
perpetuating  the  life  of  any  one  who  should  bathe  in  its 
stream,  and  drink  of  its  waters.     °Nor  was  this  fabulous  a.  aywJam 
tale  credited  by  the  uninstructed  natives  only.     It  wae     '"*"*■ 
generally  believed  in  Spaia,  and  even  by  men  distin- 
guished for  virtue  and  intelligence. 

3.  'In  quest  of  this  fountain  of  youth  Ponce  de  Leon  s.  Acomntr^ 
sailed*  from  Poito  Rico  in  March,  IfJlS;  and  after  cruis-  o/pS^ 
ing  some  time  amoog  the  Bahamas,  discovered'^  an  un-  iLMamhia, 
known  country,  to  which,  from  the  abundance  of  bowel's  '  -ipnii. 
that  adorned  the  foresta,  and  from  its  being  first  seen  on 
Easterf  Sunday,  (which  the  Spaniards  call  Fascua 
Fhrida,)  lie  gave  the  name  of  Florida.^ 

3.  'After  landing'  some  miles  north  of  the  place  where  t.  Etcimtfs 
St.  Augustine^  now  stands,  and  taking  formal  possession  HsoKerUs. 
of  the  country,  he  explored  its  coasts  ;  and  doubling  its  «■  ai"U  '*■ 
southern  cape,  continued  his  search  among  the  group  of 
islands  which  he  named  the  Tortugas  :||  but  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition  was  still  unattained,  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  older  than  when  he 
departed.      'A  few  years  later,  having  been  appointed  ^■J^'^^ 
governor  of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  he     voyage. 
made  a  second  voyage  to  its  shores,  with  the  design  of 
.selecting  a  site  for  a  colony;  but,  in  a  contest  with  the 
natives,  many  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  Ponce  de 
Leon  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 

III.  De  Ayllon  in  Caroliba. — 1.  "About  the  time  of  »■  Ern^prtie 
the  defeat  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,  a  company  of    Didviim. 
seven  wealthy  men  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,^  judge  of  appeals  of  that  d.  pnmjun. 
island,  despatched'  two  vessels  to  the  Bahamas,  in  quest  ™      '"™' 
of   laborers   for  their  plantations  and  mines.      'Being  ,  Jl^Scny 
driven  northward  from  the  Bahamas,  by  adverse  winds,  ^caroaaa. 
to  the  coast  of  Carolina,  they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  CambaheelT  river,  which  they  named  the  Jordan.    The 
country  they  called  Chicora. 

*  Ilie  BuSiimia  are  tm  eirtendTO  gronp  of  islanda  Ijine  east  and  eoutlieaat  from  floitJi. 
TUe;  Ian  besa  eMhoaCgd  tt  about  GW  <n  numbar,  most  of  them  mere  cllffl  and  mckr,  anly  U 
or  Ouaa  btdng  at  hd;  ooaaMersblo  aizB. 

(  EuisT  dflj,  s  oharcli  ftatlTsl  obaervea  In  commamoratlon  of  onr  Saylor'a  rosonwlioD,  Is 
the  SnnJsy  ibllaning  Uie  flrat  full  moon  that  Impiieue  atW  the30thof  Miu^ch. 

t  Fiorida,  the  most  soHthera  iiorUon  of  the  TTnited  Stalee.  Is  a  large  pomiiBnli  ahont  two 
thirds  Kit  Out  Bast  of  Yucatan.    The  BurfMe  Ib  leicl,  and  is  intecsetlcii  by  numerous  ponia, 

(I'm  EOS' ™d  ^pV'iao. 

J  TbB  IbriHgaj,  or  lottoiBe  IfllondE,  aie  abont  100  miles  eouHinest  ftom  the  southern  CBpe 
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ANALYSIS.       3.  'Here  the  natives  treated  tlie  strangers  with  greal 
1,  Hospifmui/  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  being  induced  by  curiosity 
^fS    fi'eeiy  visited  the  ships ;  but  when  a  sufficient  numbei' 
''^miwifc?'  ^^  below  the  decks,  the  perfidious  Spaniards  closed  the 
a.  Ksrau^  hatches  and  set  sail  for  St.  Domingo.     'One  of  the  return- 
'^jfflf^     ing  ships  was  lost,  and  most  of  the  Indian  prisoners  in 
the  other,  sullenly  refusing  food,   died   of  famine  and 
melancholy. 
i.  Acamntqf      3.   'Sooii  after  this  unprofitable  enterprise,  Dc  Ayllou, 
wK>K°™4  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Chicora, 
iii^remii.     sailed  with  three  vessels  for  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
Arriving  in  tJie  river  Cambahee,  the  principal  vessel  was 
stranded  and  lost.      Proceeding  tlience   a   little  farther 
north,  and  being  received  with  apparent   friendship  at 
their  lajiding,  many  of  his  men  were  induced  to  visit  a 
village,  a  short  distance  in  the  interior,  where  they  were 
all  treacherously  cut  off^  by  the  natives,  in  revenge  for 
f.'io  wrongs  which  the  Spaniai'ds  had  before  committed. 
Da  Ayllon  himself  was  surprised  and  attacked  in  the 
harbor ; — the  attempt  to  conquer  the  countiy  was  aban- 
doned ; — and  the  few  survivors,  in  dismay,  hastened  back 
to  St.  Domingo. 
i^<e^       IV.  Conquest  of  ilfExico.* — 1.     'In  1617  Francisco 
i.Ndwp.ua.^sroandez  de  Cordova,  sailing  from  Cufaa'  with  three 
h.  Mareh.    small  vessels,  explored''  tlie  northern  coast  of  Yucatan. 
>  irsfiftroT  '^^  ^^  Spaniards  approached  the  shore,  they  were  6 
SDOKtai.    P"^*^  ^'^  ^'^^'  instead  of  ndced  savages,  a  people  decer 
arcaid.     clad  in  cotton  gannents ;  and,  on  landing,  tlieir  wonder 
was  increased  by  beholding  several  large  edifices  built 
•  c^^er  of  stone.     'The  natives  were  much  more  bold  and  war- 
«B».       like  than  those  of  the  islands  and  the   more   southern 
coasts,  and  every  where  received  the  Spaniards  with  tha 
most  determined  opposition.  , 
T  ^^^       2.  'At  one  place  fifty-seven  of  the   Spaniards   were 
i/n^ao-   jjjjjgi^^  gjj^  Cordova  himself  received  a  wotmd,  of  which 
he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Cuba.     'But  notwithstand- 
ing the  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition,  another  was 
planned  in  the  following  year ;  and  under  the  direction 
of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  portion  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Mexico  was   explored,'  and   a  large   amount  of  treasure 
obtained  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 

3.  "Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  voyage  of  Grijalva  had  been  made,  enriched  by 
the  result,  and  elated  with  a  success  far  beyond  his  ex 
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peetations,  now  deturmmed  to  undprlake  the  conque'.t  of     1528. 
tilt    wealthy  countries  that   had  been  diSLOveitd,    lud       ~~ 
hastily  fatted  out  tin  armament  for  the  purpose      'Not  .Acani^'-f 
b  ing  ahle  to  accompany  the  exppdilion  in  persjon,  he  qfM^IS™ 
[,ave  the  command  to  Fernando  Cortez,  nho  sailed  with     '^'"'i^- 
eleven  vessels,  haimg  on  board  wt  hundred  and  seven- 
teen men      In  Maich,  1519,  CoiCez  landed  m  Tabasco," 
a,  aouthein  piovince  of  Me^cico,  where  he  had  several 
encounters  with  the  natives,  whom  he  louted  with  gieat 
slaughter. 

4.  'Proceeding  thence  farther  westward,  he  landed'  at  s.  April  la 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,f  where  he  was  hospitably  received,  ^^^JiJi 
and  where  two  officers  of  a  monai'ch  who  was  called  Monte-  ^^^,^ 
zurna,  come  to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visit- 
ing that  coast,  and  to  offer  liim  what  assistance  he  might 

need  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.     'Cortez  respect-  '■J"™^^ 
fully  assured  them  that  he  came  with  the  most  fnendly  nawn  ma^ 
sentiments,  but  that  he  was  intrusted  vrith  affairs  of  such     '"^'"■ 
moment  by  the  king,  his  sovereign,  that  he  could  impart 
them  to  no  one  but  to  the  emperor  Montezuma  himself,  and 
therefcre  requested  them  to  conduct  him  into  the  presence 
of  their  master. 

5.  'The  ambassadors  of  the  Mexican  monarch,  know-  ^^^^^^ 
ing  how  disagreeable  such  a  request  would  be,  endeavored  ^^^ 
to  dissuade  Cortez  from  his  intentions  ;  at  the  same  time 
making  him  some  valuable  presents,  which  only  increased 

nis  avidity.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  Montezuma, 
giving  him  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  'Presents  of  great  =■  ^^"'°' 
value  and  magnificence  were  returned  by  him,  and  re- 
peated requests  were  made,  and  finally  commands  given, 
that  the  Spaniards  should  leave  the  country  ;  but  all  to 

6.  "Cortez,  after  destroying  his  ve^els,  that  his  soldiers  «■  Bji  coria. 
should  be  left  without  any  resources  but  their  own  valor, 
commenced'  his  march  towards  the  Mexican  capita!.  i>- *"§""!«■ 
'On  hb  way  thither,  several  nations,  that  were  tributary  r  ^H^L, 
to  Montezuma,  gladly  threw  off  their  allegiance  and  joined  on  yie  marOi 
the  Spaniards.  Montezuma  himself,  alarmed  and  irreso-  laamisum 
lute,  continued  to  send  messengers  to  Cortez,  and  as  his  '^JS? 
hopes  or  his  fears  alternately  prevailed,  on  one  day  gave 

him  permission  to  advance,  and,  on  the  next,  commanded 
him  to  depart. 

7.  'As  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  to  the  view  of  ^'i^^tfS^ 
the  Spaniards,  they  beheld  numerous  villages  and  culti-  i^Jf^g'^j, 

•  ThfiosNf,  nne  of  the  southern  Mexican  Slatea^  odjohia  Ynrsatoji  on  Ibe  Eouthveat- 
t  Salt  Jinm  de  VUoa  ia  a  anall  iBl&nd,  oppn^to  Vera  Crus,  the  prLodpal  erLaCem  seapoft  of 
UbxIco.    IlIslSDmlleasouUiDfeaatlVomlheMeiicnncnpital,  EndcnutainsaetKHiK^rizeaa, 
She  old  Spauieli  Ibit  n-u  bnHt  of  ooial  rocks  tskpn  torn  (he  bottom  of  the  lat 
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1  vated  fields  cstending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
-~~—     ~  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  partly  encompassing  a  large 
lake,  and  partly  built  on  islands  within  it,  stood  the  city* 
of  Mexico,  adorned  with  its  numeroua  temples  and  turrets ; 
the  whole  presenting  to  the  Spaniards  a  spectacle  so  novel 
and  wonderful  that  they  could  hardly  persuade  tliem- 
I,  won;*-    selves  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.     'Montezuma 
"um'iJ^i^  received*  the  Spaniards  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi. 
iSM^rrij.    cence,  admitted  tiiem  within  the  city,  assigned  them  a 
'^  "*"■     spacious  and  elegant  edifice  for  their  accommodation, 
supplied  all  their  wants,  and  bestowed  upon  all,  privates 
as  well  as  ofiicers,  presents  of  great  value. 
f.      8.  "Cortez,  nevertheless,  soon  began  to  feel  solicitude 
■"  for  his  situation.     He  was  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  empire, 
— shot  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, — and  surrounded 
hy  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him  upon  the  least 
intimation  of  the  will  of  their  sovereign.     'In  this  emer- 
gency,  the  wily  Spaniard,  with  extraordinary  daring, 
foi-med  and  executed"  the  plan  of  seizing  the  person  of 
the  Mexican  monarch,  and  detained  him  as  a  hostage  for 
1520     ^^^  ^°°^  conduct  of  his  people.    H6  next  induced  him, 
overawed  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  subject  his  dominions 
to  the  payment  of  an  annua!  tribute. 
V  gwa         9,  *But  while  Cortez  was  absent,'  opposing  a  force  tliat 
issco^™  had  been  sent  against  him  by  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who 
iuxiaaartae  had  become  jealous  of  his  successes,  the  Mexicans,  in- 
*"m!"'    ^^^^  hy  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  left 
to  guard  the  capital  and  the  Mexican  king,  fiew  to  arms, 
6-  ^^^  'Cortez,  with  singular  good  fortune,  having  subdued  his 
corai.     enemies,  and  incorporated  most  of  them  with  his  own 
a.  jiJt4.    forces,  returning,  entered"  the  capital  without  molesta. 

i-HiKTBEi-       10  "Relying  too  much  on  his  increased  strength,  he 
MMie™*-   soon  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation  which  had  hitherto 
"^■^''    concealed  his  designs,  and  treated  the  Mexicans  like  con- 
quered subjects.     They,  finally  convinced  that  they  had 

*  TIiQ  dill  of  ^exietjj  built  t^  the  Spaniards  on  dte  ruins  of 

the  anc^c  eM^y  waa  lone  ^la  Wraet  Wmi  in  AnierlDa,  buE  la 

noir  ioSsAoc  to  Nun  Yorit  uid  FblladslpblB.    It  is  170  milea 

&oin  the  Qntf  of  Uaiko,  saA  SOD  from  die  FacHlc  Ocenn,  nnd 

■-  -■ — '  —  -HUie  weaternlmit  of  Lsko  ToBOudo.ln  the  de- 

if  Mexloa,  or,  39  it  taa  BtoDialg  oalleil.  Out  FUn 

p,  nhJoh  isSa)  miloB  in  dreuroferanoa,  andeleratca 

e  (be  level  of  ttis  ocaon.    IFhe  plain  conbilDB  Ihrea 

Taioaco,  ana  is  annonnaed  by  hills  of  moSsisM 

ffpb  on  the  Eoutti,  where  are  Ewe  lolly  volconTe 

. iTe  Ijeen firegaent^ Immdateil by  diem;  butl£ 

a  d«p  ahanbal,  IS  mllea  lonv,  ont  through  tJie  hills  on  tha 

, -was completed, by itUcli  the BapecSnoaanalan anew. 
■      the  rirer  Tuta,  and  thenoe  to  Che  Panuoo. 
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nothing  to  hope  but  from  the  utter  extBrminatJon  of  their    ]SQO, 

invaders,  resumed  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  quarters — — 

with  additional  fury.  'lo  a  sally  which  Cortez  made,  [  i^^^. 
twelve  of  his  soldier?  were  killed,  and  the  Mexicans  ^^^^ 
learned  that  their  enemies  were  not  invincible. 

11.  'Cortez,  now  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  tried  what  %^J5J^ 
eilect  the  mterposition  of  Montezuma  would  have  upon  aivma.iaui 
his  irritated  subjects.     At  sight  of  their  king,  whom  they    ™S^ 
almost  worshipped  aa  a  god,  the  weapons  of  the  Mexicans     ™**"™- 
dropped  from  their  hands,  and  every  head  was  bowed 
with  reverence ;  but  when,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Cortez,  the  unhappy  monarch  attempted  to  mitigate 
their  rage  and  to  persuade  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
mufraurs,   threats,    and    reproaches    ran    through  their 
ranks  ; — their  rage  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  fury, 
and,  regardless  of  their  monarch,  they  again  poured  in 
upon   the  Spaniards  flighEs  of  arrows   and  volleys  of 
stones.      Two   arrows  wounded   Montezuma   before  he 
could  be  removed,  and  a  blow  from  a  stone  brought  him 
to  the  ground. 

13.  'The  Mexicans,  on  seeing  their  king  fall  by  their  ^'^^^^ 
own  hands,  were  instantly  struck  with  remorse,  and  fled  ihe  usiicaia 
ivith  horror,  as  if  the  vengence  of  lieaven  were  pursuing 
them  for  the  crime  which  tbey  had  committed.     *Mon-  *;^^^^, 
tezuma  himself,  scorning  to  survive  this  last  humiliation, 
rejected  with  disdain  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Spaniai'ds, 
find  refusing  to  take  any  nourishment,  soon  terminated 
his  wretched  days. 

13.  'Cortea,  now  despairing  of  an  accommodation  with  ^jj^^^ 
rlie  Mexicans,  after  several  desperate  encounters  with  fT™!  ^latuB 
ihora,  began  a  retreat  from  the  capital ; — but  innumerable 

hosts  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side,  and  his  march  was 
almost  a  continual  battle.     On  the  sixth  day  of  the  re- 
treat, the  almost  exhausted  Spaniards,  now  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  encountered,'  in  a  spacious  valley,    e.  July  it. 
the  whole  Mexican   force ; — a  countless  multitude,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     "As  no  alternative  *■  ^^Jj"" 
remained  but  to  conqvier  or  die,  Cortez,  without  giving    m™™« 
iiis  soldiers  time  for  reflection,  immediately  led  them  to 
file  charge.     The  Mexicans  received  them  with  unusual 
fortitude,  yet  their  most  numerous  battalions  gave  way 
before  Spanish  discipline  and  Spanish  arms. 

14.  The  very  multitude  of  their  enemies,  however, 
pressing  upon  them  from  eveiy  side,  seemed  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  the  Spaniards,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  their 
(oil,  nor  any  hope  of  victory,  were  on  the  point  of  yielding 
!o  despair.  At  this  moment  Cortez,  observing  tiie  great 
Mexican  standard  advancing,  and    recollecting  to  have 
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AKALYSijs   heard  that  on  its  fate  depended  the  event  of  every  battlej 
"^  assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  and,  at  their  head, 
cut  his  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  struck  down  th& 
MexicaQ  general,  and  secured  the  standard.     The  mo- 
ment their  general  fell  and  the  standard  disappeared,  the 
Mexicans,  panic- slrack,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and 
fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains,  making  no  farther 
opposition  to  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards, 
i.masew       15,  'Notwithstanding  the  sad  reverses  which  he  had 
5Km^     experienced,  Cortez  still  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Mexican  empire,  and,  after 
receiving   supplies    and    reinforcements,   in    December, 
15'20,  he  again  departed  for  the  interior,  with  a  force  of 
five  hundred  Spaniards  and  ten  thousand  friendly  natives. 
After  various  successes  and  reverses,  and  a  siege  of  the 
capital  which  lasted  seventy-five  days — the  king  Guate- 
1521.     mozen  having  fallen  into  his  hands, — in  Atigust,  1521, 
»,Aiw.  23.    the  city  yielded  ;"  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  decided; 

and  Mexico  became  a  province  of  Spain. 

a.  omerim.       16.  'Another  important  event  in  the  list  of  Spanish 

'"«^^"  discoveries,  and  one  which  is  intimately  connected  with 

earttauce.    j^^raerioim  history,  being  the  final  demonstration  of  the 

theory  of  Columbus,  requires  in  this  place  a  passing 

a.inveium.  17.  'Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  by  biith,  who 
"qJ-b  HMff"  had  served  his  country  with  distinguished  valor  in  the 
'^"indut.      East  Indies,*  believing  that  those  fertile  regions  might  be 

reached  by  a  westerly  route  from  Portugal,  proposed  the 
iL  EmiinuBi,  scheme  to  his  sovereign,''  and  requested  aid  to  carry  it 
4.  a«A«  into  execution.  'Unsuccessful  in  his  application,  and 
^raw,     having  been  coldly  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  without 

reoeiving  any  reward  for  his  services,  he  indignantly 
o.  lEiT.  renounced  his  allegiance  and  repaired  to  Spain." 
bb^^  18.  "The  Spanish  emperor*  engaging  readily  in  the 
«o"-  scheme  which  the  Portuguese  monarch  had  rejected,  a 
d-chniioav.  squadron  of  five  ships  was  soon  equipped  at  the  public 
■^  ^s'g,™'  charge,  and  Magellan  set  sail'  from  Seviilef  in  August, 
3.  Aeaunr  af  1519.  'After  touching  at  the  Canaries,^  he  stood  south, 
^^S^  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  spent  several  months  in 
B^G;^  exploring  the  coast  of  South  America,  searching  for  a 
'"ciSl      passage  which  should  lead  to  the  Indies.     After  spending 

the  winter  on  the  coast,  in  the  spring  he  continued  his 

niUi  that  praUon  of  the  msia  Isnd  which  l3  bstween  Potsin  ana  CUins, 

t  Sei-illr.  ia  a,  largo  dty  IwBulllUIJy  HtvHiied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  <iuaaiilaulyer,  in  ths 
esathtwElscii  put  ol'  Sfatn.    It  iiaB  odcb  the  chief  merket  foe  ths  cuuinieree  of  Auieiici  sad 

I;  The  Cmtaries  are  a  group  of  14  leland?  belon^i^  to  Spnjn.  The  Peat  of  TeheriO^,  on  on* 
Bf  the  more  Olstant  islandn,  ia  about  250  miles  ftom  tbe  iiovUiwest  const  of  Africa,  and  BOO 
miles  southneat  from  the  Straits  of  Olbroltur. 
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voyage  towards  the  south, — passing  through  the  strait*     1530. 
which  bears  his  name,  and,  after  sailing  three  months  — — — — ■ 
and  twenty-one-days  tiirough  an  unknown  ocean,  during 
which  time  his  crsw  suffered  greatly  from  tlio  want  of 
water  and  provisioos,  he  discovered"  a  cluster  of  fertile  ''■'*^^'*' 
islands,  wbich  he  called  the  Ladroaes.f 

19.  The  fair  weather  aad  favorable  winds  which  he 
had  experienced,  induced  him  to  bestow  on  the  ocean 
througii  which  he  had  passed  the  name  of  Pacific,  which 
it  still  retains.  Proceeding  from  the  Ladrones,  he  s^on 
discovered  the  islands  now  known  as  the  PhUippines.X 
Here,  in  a  contest  with  the  natives,  Magellan  was  killed,"  ^  Mw» 
and  the  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  comman- 
ders. After  arriving  at  the  Moluccas^  and  takmg  i 
cargo  of  spices,  the  only  vessel  of  the  squadron,  then  fit 
for  a  long  voyage,  sailed  for  Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,|j  and  arrived'  in  Spam  in  Septembpr,  ciimsooi. 
1522,  thus  accomplishing  the  first  circwnnaeigation  of  the 
globe,  and  having  performed  the  voyage  in  the  space  of 
three  years  and  twenty-eight  days. 

V.   Pamphilo   de  Narvaez.—!.    'In   1536,  Pamphdo      1526. 
de  Narvaez,  the  same  who  had  been  sent''  by  the  gover-      ^°f^"' 
nor  of  Cuba  to  arrest  the  career  of  Cortez  m  Mbmco,  ones.nnii  «» 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Spanish  eijipcror,  Charles     soSra/. 
v.,  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Florida,'  ivith  pemais-  "■  Moio.piia. 
sion  to  conquer  the  country.     'The  territory  thus  placed  ^^^,^ 
at  his  disposal  extended,  with  indefinite  limits,  from  the     ^»poaai. 
southern   cape  of  the   present  Florida  to  the  river  of   .  ™,,„„^ 
Palms,  (now  PanuoolT)  in  Mexico.     'Having  made  exten-      SgJ^ 
sive   preparations,  ia  April,   1528,  Narvaez  landed'  in     jg.-jg 
Florida  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  /.Aurilsi 
eighty  were  mounted,  and  erecting  the  royal  standard,  took 

ession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  eiiJ  wnS^- 

'Strikmg  into  the  interior  with  the  hope  of  finding   ^j"^, 

of  ThioTiM,  thus  namBd  ftom  Ihs  IWevlsh  dbpoaiaon  of  the 
'inB  Fudflc  Ooiwi  about  1600  mileii  souUicaat  from  the  eoast 

thfiftB,  bu^ed  DDfl  of  tb^  'riliagBi,  tJiaj  tboagM  BluC  ^  fin  noe  b  1jwsb  tbafc  r^  npoti  bhoic 
dwolUoga. 
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ANALYSIS,  some  wealthy  empire  like  Matioo  or  Peru,*  during  two 

" — "        months  the  Spaniaiiis  ivandered  about  through  swamps 

and  forests,  often  attacked  by  hordes  of  lurking  savages, 

but  cheered  onward  by  the  asaui'ances  of  their  captive 

guides,  who,  pointing  to  the  north,  were  supposed  tcj  de- 

1.  iwefriis-  scribe  a  territory  which,  abounded  ia  gold.     'At  length 

"^^"^    they  arrived"  in  the  fertile  province  of  die  Apallachiaiia, 

a.  luna.     in  the  north  of  Florida,  but  their  hopes  of  finding  gold 

were  sadly  disappointed,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief- 
tain, instead  of  being  a  second  Mexico,  which  they  had 
pic^ured  to  themselves,  proved  to  be  a  mere  village  of  two 
hundred  wigwams, 
s.  REsuKaf  3.  "They  now  directed  their  course  southward,  and 
""S^  finally  came  upon  the  sea,  probably  in  the  region  of  the 
Bay  of  Apanachee,f  near  St.  Marks.  Having  already 
lost  a  third  of  their  number,  and  despairing  of  being  able 
to  reti-ace  their  steps,  they  constructed  five  frail  boats,  in 

b.  OM.      which  they  embarked,''  but  being  driven  out  into  the 

gulf  by  a  stonn,  Narvaez  and  nearly  all  his  companions 

perished.      Four  of  the  crew,  after  wandering  several 

years  through  Louisiana.^  Texas,§  and  Northern  Mexico, 

and  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe,  often  as  slaves,  finally 

e.  iSM.      reached'  a  Spanish  settlement. 

t,  Frcmumi       VI.  Fertinand  flB   SoTO. — 1.    'Notwithstanding  tlio 

«|^ ""ifte  melancholy  result  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  it  was 

p^^    still  believed  that  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  a  name  which 

the  Spaniards  applied  to  all  North  America  then  known, 

regions  might  yet  be  discovered  which   would   vie   in 

«.  fi3iH«an«  opulence  with  Mexico  and  Peru.     'Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a 

^desf?^  Spanish  cavalier  of  noble  birth,  who  had  acquired  distino- 

""^^f  tion  and  weaSth  as  the  lieutenant  of  Fizarro  in  the  con 

quest  iif  Peru,  and  desirous  of  signalizing  himself  stib 

farther  by  some  great  enterprise,  formed  the  deiJign  of 

1538.     conquering  Florida,  a  country  of  whooe  iiches  fae  had 

formed  the  most  extrav^ant  ideas. 

B.Hiaiiww(.       3.  'He  therefore  applied  to  the  Spanish  empeioi,  and 

""^Xh     requested  permission  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida 

"^"^^    at  his  own  risk  and  expense.     The  emperor,  indulging 

high  expectations  from  so  noted   a  cavalier,   not  only 


KffliTOlnim 

f  Apolfae/ue ia B/lsTffi o^oTyAj oittlie  Qoa£t  of  Flotida, GouUi of Uie T 
St.  MarksiaAbo^nM  tlio  hei^  i^bhs  bay. 

X  jLchTmnaleaiiameDi'i^aallya.upUeil  toEJio  wholoT^lcy  cftliflUi 
ay  weaSwsrtl  u  fiir  aa  Afuxlco  and  tbo  Pndflo  Orean.    Tha  pruaent  I 

b'.fVF  Yvd:  and  Now  J^sej,  luukna  Loolsiuia  on  tbe  woB^      (See  vjho  i 
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granted  his  requ^t,  but  also  appciinted  him  govoriior-    353s, 

general  of  Florida  for  Hie,  and  also  of  the  island  of  Cuba." 

'De  Soto  soon  found  himself  suiTounded  by  adventurers  'j  "S^jv^ 
of  all  classes,  and  in  April,  1538,  sailed  for  Cuba  with  a    '  <^''- 
fleet  of  seven  large  and  tliree  small  vessels. 

3.  °In  Cuba  the  new  governor  was  received  with  great  S^^'^' 
rejoicings  ; — new  acc^sions  were  made  to  his  forces  ;  and  «s  lami- 
and  after  completing  his  preparations,  and  leaving  hia      Hda. 
wife  to  govern  the  island,  he  embarked  for  Florida,  and 

early  in  Jtme,  1589,  his  fleet  ancfiored*'  in  the  Bay  of      1539. 
Espiritu  Santo,*  or  Tampa  Bay.     'His  forces  consisted  ^jj^'!^^ 
of  six  hundred  men,  more  thaa  two  I'.undred  of  whom 
were  mounted,  both  infantry  and  cavalry  being  clad  in 
complete  armor.     'Besides  ample  stores  of  food,  a  drove  f^^^^ 
of  three  hundred  swine  was  landed,  with  which  De  Soto 
intended  to  stock  the  country  where  he  should  settle ; 
and  these  were  driven  with  the  expedition  throughout 
most  of  the  route. 

4.  'After  establishing  a  small  garrison  in  the  vicinity  %^\^^^ 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  sending  most  of  his  vessels  bacit  to  mjt^ffM 
Havanna,'!'  he  commenced  his  march  into  the  interior,  ftETffi^jr. 
takiug  with  him,  as  interpreter,  a  Spaniard  found  among 

the  natives,  who  had  remained  in  captivity  since  the  time 
of  Narvaez.  Ailer  wandering  five  months  through  un- 
explored and  mostly  uncultivated,  regions,  exposed  to 
hardships  and  dangers  and  an  almost  continued  warfare 
with  the  natives,  during  which  several  lives  were  lost, 
the  party  arrived, °  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  more  ''■  "o"-*- 
fertile  country  of  the  Apallachians,  east  of  the  Flint 
river,:}:  and  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Bay  of  ApaJlachee, 
where  it  was  determined  to  pass  the  winter. 

5.  'From  this  place  an  exploring  party  discovered  the  t.  d«^^ 
ocean  in  the  very  place  where  the  unfortunate  Narvaez    eatdoiixi- 
had    embarked.     De    Soto    likewise    despatched  thirty    fiuaiaed 
horsemen  to  Espiritu  Santo,  with  orders  for  the  garrison 

to  rejoin  the  army  in  their  present  winter  quarters.  The 
horsemen  arrived  with  the  loss  of  but  two  of  their  number, 
and  the  garrison  rejoined  De  Soto,  although  with  some 
loss,  as,  during  their  march,  they  had  several  desperate 
encounters  vn&  the  natives.  Two  small  vessels  that  had 
been  retained  at  Espiritu  Santo  reached  the  Bay  of  Apal- 
lachee,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  the  coast  was  farther 


„ . „ bC  bBTboE  m  ^  wwld,  capaDle  of  contaming  a  ULDUsaod  i 

itnmca  la  ea  munnr  that  tmt  ana  Teasel  cm  pan  at,  a  time. 

t  Tbe  Mine  drer  Is  In  t)ie  irestem  prat  of  OeDTelH.    ItJiriiiaUie  Clis^tlalioiichee  aj 

m  Imuidt^  of  fflarlda,  and  ttiB  two  nnUul  tOou  tbo  Apalac^olo. 
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d  during  the  winter,"  and  the  harbor  of  Pcnsacola" 

'The  Spaniards  remained  five  months  in  winter  quar- 
,^Sf^    f^^  at  Apallachee,  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  by 
^^^^.  pillaging  the  surrounding  country ;  but  they  were  kept  in 
constant  alarm  by  the  never-ceasing  strat^ems  and  as- 
1540.     saults  of  the  natives.     'At  length,  in  the  month  of  March, 
b-  March  13.  they  brolte  up  their  camp,  and  set  out''  for  a  remote  coun 
t^^f^li^  try,  of  which  they  had  heard,  to  the  northeast,  governed, 
fn  (Bflsjiriiij-.  it  was  said,  by  a  woman,  and  abounding  in  gold  and  sil- 
R»-^'     ver.     °De  Soto  had  previously  despatched  his  ships  lo 
DsSore  10   Cuba,  with  orders  to  rendezvous  in  the  following  October 
""■     at  Pensacola,  where  he  proposed  to  meet  them,  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  explored  the  country  in  the  interior, 
».  Dtoip-         7.  'Changing  his  course  now  lo  the  northeast,  De  Soto 
™'       3.  crossed  several  streams  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
prabably  penetrated  near  to  the  Savannah,!  where  he 
indeed  found  the  territory  of  the  princess,  of  whose  wealth 
he  had  formed  so  high  expectations ;  but,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment, the  fancied  gold  proved  to  be  copper,  and  the 
supposed  silver  only  thin  plates  of  mica. 
»™M4f       8.  'His  direction  was  now  towards  the  north,  to  the 
iSrmwft     head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Chattahoochee,^: 
whence  lie  crossed  a  branch  of  the  Ap3lachian§  chain 
which  rana  through  the  nortlieni  part  of  Georgia,  and 
came  upon  the  southern  limits    of  the  territory  of  the 
Mnp.B.so.  Cherokees.'     'Hearing  that  there  was  gold  in  a  region 
Suv'^   farther  north,  he  despatched  two  horsemen  with  Indian 
iifSSS"  gui'iss,  to  visit  the  country.     These,  afier  an  absence  of 
^^J^  '  ten  days,  having  crossed  rugged  and  percipitous  moun- 
tains, returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  them  a  few 
specimens  of  fine  copper  or  brass,  but  none  of  gold  or 
silver, 
wiB^er-       9.  'During   several   months  the   Spaniards   wandered 
Mtonfa  lo  through  the  valleys  of  Alabama,  obliging  the  chieftains, 
'™°"     ■  rough  whose  territories  they  passed,  to  march  with  them 
!  for  the    good   conduct    of   their  subjects. 


'  '^'     "  iimjiaA  river  Kjnbs  Uie  boundary  Una  be! >»— .^ 
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'In  October  they  arrived'  at  Mauville,*  a  fortified  Indian    1540. 

town  near  Ihe  junction  of  the  Alabama-]'  and  the  Tom-  

beekbee.  Here  waa  fought'  one  of  the  most  bloody  .,°'^^i,^^, 
battles  known  in  Indian  warfare.  'During  a  contest  of  "'^J'it-,' 
nine  hours  several  thousand  Indians  were  slain  and  their  "^K^ 
village  laid  in  ashes.  a  .joM„«,t 

10.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  also  great.     Many  I^mShJ 
fell  in  battle,  othera  died  of  their  woundsj — they  lost 

many  of  their  horses,  and  all  their  baggage  was  consumed 

in  the  flames.     'The  situation  of  the- Spaniards  after  the  ^™^^ 

battle  was  truly  deplorable,  for  nearly  all  were  wounded,  larda^l^ 

and,  with  their  baggage,  they  had  lost  their  supplies  of    ""'^"'■ 

food  and  medicine  ;  but,  fortunately  for  them,  tJie  Indian 

power  had  been  so  completely  broken  that  their  enemies 

were  unable  to  offer  them  any  farther  molestation. 

11.  *While  at  Mauville,  De  Soto  learned  from  the  ^J^gJ^ 
natives  that  the  ships  he  had  ordered  had  arrived  at  ^^^^^ 
Pensacola."  But,  fearing  that  his  disheartened  soidiers  naMmcaa. 
would  desert  him  as  soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  '^  ""'*' ''  "^ 
leaving  the  country,  and  mortified  at  his  losses,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  no  tidings  of  himself  until  he  had  crowned 

his  enterprise  with  success  by  discovering  new  regions 
of  wealth.     He  therefore  turned  from  the  coast  and  again 
advanced'  into  the  interior.     His  followers,  accustomed    c.nov.» 
to  implicit  obedience,  obeyed  the  command  of  their  leader 
without  remonstrance. 

12.  'The  following  winter''  he  passed  in  the  country  d.  imq-ji 
of  the  Chickasas,  probably  on  the  western  banks  of  the  1-541. 
Yaaoo,^  occupying  an  Indian  village  which  had  been  ^^^^ 
deserted  oa  his  appi-oach.  Here  the  Indians  attacked  '^^^J 
him  at  night,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  burned  the  vil-  ,^'^;^^ 
lage  ;  yet  they  were  finally  repulsed,  but  not  till  several  Sy  Mem, 
Spaniards  had  fallen.  In  the  burning  of  the  village  the 
Spaniards  lost  many  of  tlieir  horses,  most  of  their  swine, 

and  the  few  remaining  clothes  which  they  had  saved  from 
the  fives  of  Mauville.  During  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter  they  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  and  were  almost 
constantly  harassed  by  the  savages. 

13.  "At  the  opening  of  spring  the  Spaniards  resumed"  »■  ^*Jg^" 
their  march,   continuing  their  course  to  tlie  northwest      s^m. 
until  they  came  to  the  Mississippi^  which  they  ci-ossed,     "■  ""■*■ 


milM  oraUi  iVom  Mobile,  in  (he  State  ofAkbainB,  m\i  throi^li  several  ehmuifb  eraptj  into 

I  The  yn^oii  Tiier  rises  in  Uie  oortbem  pirt  of  the  SifLte  of  MIsslEdpid,  aud  ninulng  sonlh- 
seat,  enters  the  Mlaslsdppi  rivet  65  rnlles  north  tVom  Holobes. 
i  lUie  JIEssisimrf  river,  nhloh,  in  Ihe  IndloJi  language,  sfeilfles  the  fhlAer  of  Waltrs,  riaei 
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iNALY;ji3.  probably  at  iJie  lowest  Chickasaw  bluff,  one  of  the  ancient 

crossing  places,  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  thirty- 

^jjCm^  fifth  parallel  of  latitude.      'Thence,  after  reaching  the 

St.  Francis,*  they  continued  nortli  until  they  arrived  in 

the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

State  of  Missouri. 

iTSijbittM-      14.  'After  traversing  the  country,. during  the  summer, 

md^^Sa.  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the 

a  lEii-a.     Mississippi,  they  passed  the  winter*  on  the  banks  of  the 

1542.  Wacbita.f  'In  the  spring  they  passed  down  that  river  to 
^Sesmf  the  Mississippi,  where  De  Soto"  was  taken  sick  tuid  died." 
a  Mai  31.    To  conce&l  his  death  from  the  natives,  his  body,  wrapped 

iii  a  mantle,  and  placed  in  a  rustic  coffin,  in  the  stillness 
of  midnight,  aad  in  the  presence  of  a  few  faithful  ibllow- 
ers,  was  silently  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
I.  M^msf      15.  'De  Soto  had  appointed  his  successor,  under  whom 
lardeio -reach  the  lemuant  of  the  party  now  attempted  to  penetrate  by 
61/  umo.     land  to  Mexico.     They  wandered  several  months  through 
the  wilderness,  traversing  the  western  prairies,  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  roving  and  warlike  tribes,  but  hearing  no 
tidings  of  white  people,  and  finding  their  way  obstructed 
by  rugged  mountains,  they  were  constrained  to  retrace 
E.  Timr     their  steps.     'In  December  ihey  came  upon  the  Mississippi 
fairihwia-  ^  ^^^^.^  distance  above  the  moutii  of  the  RedJ  river,  and 
o,  )85j-s.     here  they  passed  the  winter,*  during  which  time  they 

1543.  constructed  seven  large  boats,  or  brigantines.  'In  these 
°«TO«.™''  ^^y  embarked  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  in  the  following 
<™™^^  year,  and  in  aevaateen  days  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mesial.  Fearing  to  trast  themselves  far  from  land  in  their  frail 
harks,  they  continued  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  twenti- 
eth of  September,  1543,  the  remnant  of  the  party,  half 
naked  and  famishing  with  hunger,  arrived  safely  at  a 
a  Nolo,  p.  119.  Spanish  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Panuco* 
in  Mexico. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

NOKTHEEN  AND  BASTEHK  COilSTS  OF  KOET 

THE    DISCOVERY    OF    THE    OONTIKEMT    BY    THE    CAEOTS,    I« 
1497,    TO   THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  JAMESTOWN,  IN   VIKGINIA, 


DIVISIONS. 

(,  ^John  Had  Sebastvm  Cabot. — II.  Gaspar  Cartireal. — III.  Ver-  ^'^q^ """si?? 
razB/d. — IV.  Jamts  Carlier.' —  V.  BoUtvnl. —  VI.  S-UxmU^  Lao-  b  rb-i™. 
rfofmie/e,"  mwi  Mdendez. —  VII.  Qilbe/l,  Raleigh,  OrfiwiUej  §-c. —  '■  l^il""-o- 
VIII.  Marguis  de  la  Roche.i — IX.Sanhnlo'ineiiy  Gosnold. — X  De  A.  RoMh.) 
MoTits. — XJ..  North  and  Soalh  Vkginia.  a  Dini^m 

ilf  Ciao'ia- n. 

I.  John  AND  Sebastian  Cabot. — 1.  'Shortly  after  the  s.  .««m«tt  at 
tetum  of  Columbus  from  his  fiKit  voyage,  John  Cabot,  a  aniS^- 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  then  residing  in  England,  believ-  Xc3^ 
iiJg  that  new  lands  might  be  discovered  in  the  northwest, 
applied  to  Henry  VII.  for  a  commission  of  discovery. 
Under  this  commission'  Cabot,  taking  with  Hm  his  son    ^|„^^ 
Sebastian,  then  a  young  man,  sailed  from  the  port  of   (o°a.>«w. 
Bristol*  in  the  spring  of  1497.  1497. 

S.  On  the  3d  of  July  following  he  discovered  land, 
which  he  called  Prima  Vista,  or  first  seen,  and  which 
until  recently  was  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land,' but  which  is  now  beiieved  to  have  been  the  coast 
of  Labrador.'  After  sailing  south  a  short  distance,  and  enoIo.p.  m 
p'.wbabiy  discovering  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  anxious 
|j  announce  Us  success,  Caliot  returned  to  England  with- 
out making  any  farther  discovery. 

3.  'In  149S  Sebastian  Catmt,  with  a  company  of  three     1498. 
hundred  men,  made  a  second  voyage,  wltli  the  hope  of  ''f^refu^ 
finding  a  northwest  passage  to  India,     He  explored  the  sbsibi^  c* 
continent  from  Labrador  to  Vii^inia,  and  perhaps  to  the 

coast  of  Florida;*   when  want  of  provisions  compelled  «"oie.B-iis. 
him  to  return  to  England. 

4.  'He  made  several  subsequent  voyages  to  the  Aineri-     1500. 
can  coast,  and,  in  1517,  entered  one  of  the  straits  which  s  suMfijuMi 
leads  into  Hudson's  Bay.     In  1526,  having  entered  the    ""St. 
service  of  Spain,  he  explored  the  River  La  Plata,  and 

part  of  the  coast  of  South  America.     Returning  to  Eng- 
land during  thereignof  Edward  VI.,  he  was  made  Grand 
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ANALYSIS,  Pilot  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  a  pension  for  his  ser- 

t.  JocwMit        11,  Gaspar  Cobtekeal. — 1.  'Soon  after  the  success. 
VcwKSf  ful  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 

1500.  of  North  America,  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1500, 

1501.  despatched  Gaspar  Cortereal  to  the  coast  of  America,  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.     After  exploring  the  coast  of 

i.Noie.p.iii. Labrador*  several  hundred  miles,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
ti.Noii.,p.iiB. finding  a  passage  to  India,*  Cortereal  freighted  his  ships 
c  Aus-     with  more  than  fifty  of  the  natives,  whom,  on  his  retura,' 
ho  sold  into  slavery, 
'  iraoM™*      ^'  'Cortereal  sailed  on  a  second  voyage,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  pursue  his  discovery,  and  bring  back  a  cargo 
of  slaves.     Not  returning  as  soon  as  was  expected,  his 
brother  sailed  in  search  of  him,  but  no  accounts  of  either 
ever  again  reached  Portugal. 
1504.         HI.  Vebrazani. — I.  'At  an  early  period  the  iisher- 
iea  of  Newfoundland  began  to  be  visited  by  the  French 
and  the  English,  but  the  former  attempted  no  discoveries 
^  ?i  in  America  until  1523.     'In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
iii.    Francis  I.  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  gave  to  John  Verrazani,  a  Florentine 
navigator  of  great  skill  and  celebrity.     Soon  after  the 
■•     vessels  had  sailed,  three  of  them  became  so  damaged  in  a 
storm  that  they,  were  compelled  to  return ;  but  Vcrrazani 
proceeded  in  a  single   vessel,  with  a  determination  to 
"    make  new  discoveiies      Sailmg^  from  Madeira,*  in  a 
westerly   direction,   after   havmg   encountered   a  terrible 
^-    tempest,  he  reached*  Ihe  coast  of  America,  probably  in 

the  latitude  of  Wdmington  ■\ 

™       2.  'After  exploring  thu  coast  some  distance  north  and 

'»  south,  without  being  able  to  find  a  harbor,  he  was  obliged 

f     to  send  a  boat  on  shoie  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 

natives.     The  savages  at  first  fled,  but  soon  recovering 

their  confidence,  they  entered  into  an  amicable  traiiio 

with  the  strangers. 

omi      3.  'Proceeding  north  along  the  open  coast  of  New 

(/  Jersey,  and  no  convenient  landing-place  being  discovered, 

"^'  a  sailor  attempted  to  swim  ashore  through  the  surf;  but, 

frightened  by  the  numbere  of  the  natives  who  thronged 

the  beach,  he  endeavored  to  return,  when. a  wave  threw 

him  terrified  and  exhausted  upon  the  shore.     He  was, 

however,  treated  with  great  kindness :  his  clothes  were 
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dried  by  t  d  asj4. 

fright  and  h        as  p  d  b        

to  IJie  vesse 

4.  'Land  v  nrtpbbyn         h  ' 
city  of  Ne*    lit                 ap,'sppdby              y 
kidnapped  ad  dayndanh                       p 

posed  that  Yerrazam  enteied    the  ha^en  of  Newpoit,-]-    a.  Muyi. 
where  he  remained  fifteen  days.     Here  the  natives  were  i'^^^Si 
liberal,  friendly,  and  confiding;  and  the  country  was  the  ^  tsewi*!*- 
riohest  that  had  yet  been  seen.  j»ri. 

5.  "Verrazani  still  proceeded  north,  and  explored  the  3-  Farther 
coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland."  The  natives  of  the|,NX,p.m 
northern  regions  were  hostile  and  jealous,  and  would 

traffic  only  for  weapons  of  iron  or  steel.     *Verrazani «.  Tfa  mant 
gave  to  the  whole  region  whic!i  he  had  discovered  the    ™ 
name  of  New  France  ;  an  appellation  which  was  after, 
wards  confined  to  Canada,  and  by  which  that  country 
Tvas  Itnown  while  it  remained  in  tile  possession  of  the 
French. 

IV.    James   Caetier. — 1.    'After  an   interval  of  ten     1534. 
years,  another  expedition  was  planned  by  the  French ;  s.  Account  o 
and  James  Cartier,  a  distinguished  mariner  of  St.  Malo,!    v^^'vf 
was  selected  to  conduct  a  voy^e  to  Newfoundland.     <•''""'■ 
After  having  minutely  surveyed'  the  northern  coast  of     •■  •''""• 
that  island,  he  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name ;  but  tlia  weaiher  becoming  bois- 
terous, and  the  season  being  far  advanced,  after  erecting 
a  cross,'' — taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  king  of  France, — and  inducing  two  of  the  natives 
to  accompany  him,  he  set  sail"  on  his  return,  and,  in  less   «-aii».i». 
tlian  thirty  days,  entered'  tlie  harbor  of  St.  Malo  in  safety,   i-  s^pi.  m. 

2.  'In  1535  Cartier  sailed'  with  three  vessels,  on  a     1533. 
second  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  entering  the  gulf  on    ''''}^^ 
the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  that      ascma 
martyr.     Being  informed  by  the  two  natives  who  had     '''^'^'■ 
returned  with  him,  that  far  up  the  stream  which  he  had  ^  ^^  q„^,„ 
discovered  to  the  westward,  was  a  large  town,  the  capital  hariiiH  sm 
of  the  whole  country,  he  sailed  onwards,  entered  the  river  ""aspi/^' 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  opened  ^  &^to-^^ 
a  friendly  cominunieation  witii  the  natives,  Aoj-shm,  ' 

3.  'Leaving  his  ship  safely  moored,'- Cartier  proceeded'  aUtia^im 
with  the  pinnace  and  two  boats  up  the  river,  as  far  as  tiie  "^"^^f^ 

1  Jf«^o>!.  '(See!lDle,p  ai6.il.^U^,  p.217.) 

Brittiny,otBtet«gi.e,  200  mllBBweafftoin  Paris.  The  toim  ia  on  urockj  clsmitioiicalleil  S*. 
intrn,  KniTcunded  bj  the  sen,  at  hlgli  water,  but  conneolea  with  tlio  mntnlanS  by  a  cauBsnay 
tils  InliaiJltaBta  were  eojlj  lod  extonayeJy  engagei  in  the  KowHiuiuUaiul  cud  fiiJjetj 
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i.  principal  Indian  settlement  of  Hochelaga,  on  the  site  of 
■Xo^TisT  tlie  present  city  of  Montreal,*  where  he  was  received*  in 
a  friendly  manner.     Eejoining  his  ships,  he  passed  the 
h.  isaM.     winter''  where  they  were  anchored  ■  during  which  time 
twenty-five  of  his  crew  ded  of  the  sc     vy  a     alady  until 
■     then  unknown  to  Europeans 
c  Hof  13.        4.  >At  the  approach  of  spr  ng  ifter  htv  ng  taken  for- 
'ireZSZ^  mal  possession'  of  the  country  m  the     a    p  of  I  is  sove. 
reign,  Cartier  prepared  to  retur        A  i  act  of  t  eachery, 
i.  May  It.    at  his  departure,''  justly  destroyed  the  eo  fide  ce  which 
the  natives  had  hitheito  reposed  m  then  guesls.     The 
Indian  King,  whose  kind  treatment  of  the  French  merited 
a  more  generous  return,  was  decoyed  on  board  one  of  the 
vessels  and  carried  to  France. 
"■^mlS      V.    RoBEETAL, — 1.  "Notwithstanding  the  advantages 
^  ni  m  likely  to  I'esuh  from  founding  colonies  in  America,  the 
"^  French  government,  adopting  the  then  prevalent  notion 
that  no  new  countries  were  valuable  except  such  as  pro- 
duced gold  and  silver,  made  no  immediate  attempla  at 
colonization. 
^JmlSof      '^'  '^^  length  a  wealthy  nobleman,  the  Lord  of  Rober- 
jtoJsrpoA     val,  requested  permission  to  pursue  the  discovery  and 
1540,     form  a  settlement.     This  the  king  readily  granted,  and 
e.  Jan.      Roberval  received*  the  empty  titles  of  Lord,  Lieutenant- 
general,  and  Viceroy,  of  all  the  islands  and  countries 
hitherto  discovered  either  by  the  French  or  the  English. 
*,h.^^^L^      3.  'While  Roberval  was  delayed  in  malting  extensive 

rte  Hard  voy-  ^  /■       .  .      .  .-.'-.  ^    H  , 

^'^      preparations  lor  hia  intended  settlement,  Cartier,  whose 
.».. '     services  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  received  a  subordi- 
(.junes.    ^^^^  command,  and,  in  1541,  aailedf  with  five  ships  al- 
ready prepared.     The  Indian  king  had  in  the  mean  time 
died  in  France ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Cartier  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  was  received  by  the  natives  with  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which  soon  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
1^.^^     'The  French  then  built  for  their  defence,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Quebec,|  a  fort  which  they  named  Charles- 
1542.     bourg,  where  they  passed  the  winter. 
%^m'<^      4.  'Roberval  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  June  of  the 
"ms^^^  following  year,  with  three  ships,  and  emigrants  for  found- 


Qu^Cj  B  Etrouglj  lOrtiCled  city  of  Cans^,  i9 1 

o?  tha  SJl  LfknrQDfie,  on  a  pEOmonCoty  Sirtaa 

ObBd«.    The  dcj  oon^Bts  of  tbe  Upper  on 

L.. >w  fitolp  of  land  nefli  the  TBtei 
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ing  a  colony ;  but  a  misundei  standing  having  arisen  be-    ]$4i), 

tween  him  and  Cartier,  the  latter  secretly  set  sail  for  -— 

France.     Roberval  proceeded  ap  the  St,  Lawrence  to  the 
place  which  Cartier  had  abandoned,  where  he  erected 
two  forts  and  passed  a  tedious  winter.'     After  some  tin-     a  is»3. 
successful  attempts  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,"  he  brought  his  colony  back  to  France,  and  the  ii- "ois.p-" 
design  of  forming  a  settlement  was  abandoned.     In  1549     1549. 
Roberval  again  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  but  he 
was  never  again  heard  of. 

VI.  RiBAULT,  Laudonkiere,  and  Melebdez. — 1.  'Co-  i-.itummcf 
ligni,  admiral  of  France,  having  long  desired  to  establish  faimaietoe- 
in  America  a  refuge  for  French  Protestants,  at  length  ob-     ^Sco. 
tained  a  commission  from  the  king  for  that  purpose,  and,     1562. 
in  1563,  despatched"  a  squadron  to  Florida,''  under  the    o-Pe'i.ss. 
enramand  of  John  Ribault.     'Arriving  on  the  coast  in  "^^^^^t^ 
May,  he  discovered  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  iie  named    rteamaie. 
the  river  of  May  ;  but  the  squadron  continued  north  until 
it  arrived  at  Port  Royal*  entrance,  near  the  southeni 
boundary  of  Carolina,  where  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish  the  colony. 

2.  'Here  a  fort  was  erected,  and  named  Fort  Charles,  j^,"^ 
and  twenty-six  men  were  left  to  keep  possession  of  the  ««"«!"«■ 
country,  while  Ribault  returned*  to  France  for  farther  ^-  ■'"''■ 
emigrants  and  supplies.  'The  promised  reinforcement  ^^^^ 
not  arriving,  the  colony  began  lo  despair  of  assistance ;  djmfeii. 
and,  in  the  following  spring,  having  constructed  a  rude  1563, 
brigantine,  they  embarked  for  home,  but  had  nearly  per. 

ished  by  famine,  at  aea,  when  they  fell  in  with  and  were 
taken  on  board  of  an  English  vessel. 

3.  'In  1564,  through  the  influence  of  Coligni,  another  1564. 
expedition  was  planned,  and  in  July  a  colony  was  estab-  j^joS^^ 
lished  on  the  river  St.  Johas,t  and  left  under  the  com-  '™^ 
raand  of  Laudonniere.  'Many  of  the  emigrants,  however,  %S'm^^ 
being  dissolute  and  improvident,  the  supplies  of  food  were  ^^&rii 
wasted ;  and  a  party,  under  the  pretence  of  desiring  to  (.  d*c 
escape  fromfamine,  were  permitted  to  embark''  for  France;  1565. 
but  no  sooner  had  they  departed  than  they  com 
menced  a  career  of  piracy  against  tlie  Spanish 
The  remnant  were  on  the  point  of  embarkmg 
ibrFrance,  when  Ribault  arrived  and  assumed 


,  ^_-  .... ,  _ja  piiadpol  rfrar  ol .  — 

tmtoriLput  tiT  the  territfn7,riboat  26  miles  rVom  the  f  oast,  £Tid 
rana  noHlu  expandlne  into  trequent  Iskes,  until  nlBhln  SO  miles 

35  mJlQB  noEth  from  St.  AugnAliiie-    (Bee  *' ■■  ^ 
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ANALYSIS,  the  command,  bringing  supplie: 

with  their  families. 

1.  NoiB,  p.  IIS.     4_  'Meanwhile  news  arrived  in  Spain  that  a  company 
'■SSJ?i"'of  French  Protestants  had  settled  in  Florida,'  within  the 
^^^   Spanish  territory,  and  Melendez,  who  had  obtained  the 
^toMflfc    appointment  of  governor  of  the  country,  upon  the  condi. 
tion  of  completing  its  conquest  within  three  years,  depart- 
ed on  his  expedition,  with  the  determination  of  spfediiy 
extirpating  the  heretioij. 
b.  sspLT.        5.  'Early  in  September,  i>  1565,  he  came  insight  of 
*  ^^^  Florida,  and  soon  discovering  a  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
fj^^^  gave  them  chase,  hut  was  unable  to  overtake  Uiera.     On 
si.^m-  the  seventeenth  of  September  Melendez  entered  a  heaufi- 
«.  swtu.   fut  harbor,  and  the  next  day,'  after  taking  formal  possess- 
ion of  the  country,  and  proclaiming  the  king  of  Spain 
monarch  of  all  North  America,  laid  the  foundations  of  St. 
Augustine.* 
t-TheFrmdt      6.  °Soon  after,  the  French  fleet  having  put  to  sea  with 
the  design  of  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the  harbor  of  St, 
Augustine,  and  being  overtaken  by  a  furious  storm,  every 
ship  was  wrecJted  on  the  coast,  and  the  French  settlement 
aim  was   left  in  a  defenceless  state.     'The  Spaniards  now 
^    made  their  way  through  the  forests,  and,  surprising"  the 
I-     French  fort,  put  to  death  all  its  inmates,  save  a  few  who 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  who  subsequently  escaped  on 
board  two  French  ships  which  had  remained  in  the  har- 
bor     Over  the   mangled   remains  of  the   French,  was 
placed  the  inscription    "  We  do  this  not  as  unto  French- 
men but  as  unto  heietics."     The  helpless  shipwrecked 
men  being  soon  di^icuvered,  although  invited  to  rely  on 
the  clemency  of  Melendez,  were  all  massacred,  except  a 
itM  few  Catholics  and  a  few  mechanics,  who  were  reserved 
is  e  as  hlai  es 

,"  7    "Although  ll  e  t  rench  court  heard  of  this  outrage 

\v  ith  apathy,  it  did  not  long  remain  unavenged. 

B  BT  joH  a  mvEB      De  Gourgues,  a  soldier  of  Gascony,-!-  having 

Trrm  fitted'  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense,  f 


1  1it{f  ohieKy  between  the  GaroDi 

eascoss  B]^  a  e^lni  and  a  fierjr  tans,  but  thili'  babil  of  oiw- 

I    gera^DD,  In  tdaUng  thdi  eiplollx,  laa  iquiJo  the  lurm  ganmoA 
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:   jf  the  Spanish  foits  on 

lf)C8,    and  hung  their  gar 

■er  them  the  inscription,  "I  do  tins  not  as  unto 
or  mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers,  and 
murderers."     De  Gourgues  not  being  strong  enough  to 
maintain  his  position,  hastily  retreated,'  and  the  Spaniards     il  mw. 
retained  possession  of  the  country. 

VII.  Gilbert,  Raleigh,  Gbenville,  &c. — 1,  'In  1583  1583. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  under  a  charter  from  Queen  Eliz-  ^'li^^J,^ 
abeth,  sailed'  with  several  vessels,  with  the  design  of  nfoumt. 
forming  a  settlement  in  America ;  but  a  succession  of  '""* 
disasters  defeated  the  project,  and,  on  the  homeward  voy- 
age, the  vessel  in  which  Gilbert  sailed  was  wreQke<3,°  and  '^  ^^^ 
all  on  board  perished. 

2.  'His  brother-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  not  dig-  1584. 
heartened  by  the  fate  of  his  relative,  soon  after  obtained*  ^^^^ 
for  himself  an  ample  patent,  vesting  him  with  almost  uo-  d.  ApriH. 
limited  powers,  as  lord  proprietor,  over  all  t!ie  lands  which 

he  should  discover  between  the  33d  and  40th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.    'Under  this  patent,  in  1564,  he  despatched,  ^jJS^,^ 
for  the  American  coast,  two  vessels  under  the  command     Barma. 
of  Philip  Amidaa  and  Arthur  Barlow. 

3.  Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  the  month  of 
July,  they  visited  the  islands  in  Pamlico,*  and  Albemarlef 
Sound,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
queen  of  England,  and,  after  spending  several  weeks  in 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  returned  without  attempting  a 
settlement.  *The  glowing  description  which  they  gave  of  t.  n™  iim 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  induced  Elizabeth,  i?^=S^" 
who  esteemed  her  reign  signalized  by  the  discovery  of 

these  i-egions,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  name  of  Vikgikia, 
as  a  memorial  that  they  had  been  discovered  during  the 
reign  of  a  maiden  queen. 

i.  'Encouraged  by  their  report,  Raleigh  made  active  I58b. 
preparations  to  form  a  settlement ;  and,  in  the  following  ^'^^^^ 
year,  1585,  despatched'  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  under  the  ihejni^- 
command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  with  Ralph  Lane  as  ""^nJL-Bi 
governor  of  the  intended  colony.  After  some  disasters  '"'^'™'*^ 
on  the  coast,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Roanoke,^  an  island 

"  FiaiiliEO  SOHud  !a  a  ln-ept  bay  on  the  poos 
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ul  la  oacCb  of  and  coonuta  iviUi  Pamlico  SouiUl, 

.    .cswia)sepafatadfTffintbeo«aaby aranD^BKnilbeLali.  It 

Is  about  60  mllea  long  l^ou  wafc  ta  vsbC,  and  fnmi  4  Co  U  mllae  ^rlde- 
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ANALYaia.  in  Albemarle  Sound,  whence,  leaving  the  emigrants  un- 
iScpt,     der  I^ane  to  establisk  the  colony,  Grenviile  returned'  to 

England. 
1586.         5.  'The  impatience  of  the  colonists  to  acquire  sudden 
liaiV'S   "'eahh  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  their  industry,  and  the 
wtouiij.     cultivation  of  the  earth  was  neglected,  in  the  idle  search 
after  mines  of  gold  and  silver.     Their  treatment  of  the 
natives  soon  provoked  hostilities  : — their  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, which  they  had  hitherto  received  from  the  In- 
dians, were  withdrawn ; — faxtiine  stared  them  in  the  face  ; 
and  they  were  on  the  ^raint  of  dispersing  in  quest  of  food, 
b.jaiw.     when  Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived"  with  a  fleet  from  the 
•.Mote.p.ua  West  Indies." 

3.  u«dtr         6.  ^He  immediately  devised  measures  for  furnishing 
""^nMtiS'  the  colony  with  supplies ;  but  a  small  vessel,  laden  witi 
I^'nt«!    provisions,  which  was  designed  to  be  left  for  that  purpose, 
•"""^      being  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  the  colonists  be- 
coming discouraged,  he  yielded  to  their  unanimous  re- 
quest, and  carried  them  back  to  England,     Tiius  was  the 
d  jffliess.    first  English  settlement  abandoned,''  after  an  existence  of 

little  less  than  a  year. 
3.  ErwHft         7-  'A.  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  a  ves- 
"■J^^^*  sel,  despatched  by  Raleigh,  arrived"  with  a  supply  of 
tfWBfflK'  s^re^  for  the  colony,  but  finding  the  settlement  deserted, 
0.  July,     immediately  returned.     Scarcely  had  this  vessel  departed, 
when  Sir  Bichai-d  Grenviile  arrived  with  three  ships. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  the  colony  which  he  had  plant- 
ed,  he  likewise  returned,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  the  Island 
of  Roanoke  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 
15S7.         8,  'Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of 
iij'"S«  I^'^'g''  to  establish  a  colony  in  his  new  territory,  neither 
isnf»  lajbna  his  hopes  nor  his  resources  were  yet  exhausted.     Deter, 
mining  to  plant  an  agricultural  state,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  sent  out  a  company  of  emigrants  with  their 
wives  and  families, — granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
for  the  settlement,  and  established  a  municipal  govern- 
ment for  his  intended  "  city  of  Raleigh." 
f.  Aug.  9.  'On  the  arrival'  of  the  emigrants  at  Roanoke,  where 

*'^S^  they  expected  to  find  the  men  whom  Grenviile  had  left, 
ttSffie™«s  they  found  the  fort  which  had  been  built  there  in  ruins ; 
™rtS'""  ^^^  houses  were  deserted:  and  the  bones  of  their  former 
'  occupants  were  scattered  over  the  plain.  At  the  same 
tf^iMiK  place,  however,  they  determined  to  establish  the  colony  ; 
(.  Sept.  (.  '^d  here  they  laid  the  foundations  for  their  "  city." 
wftBi'cSjf  ^**'  °^°o'*  finding  that  they  were  destitute  of  many 
ibmcaiiK  things  which  were  essential  to  their  comfort,  their  gov. 
tttoS™^  emor,  Captain  John  White,  sailed'  for  England,  to  obtain 
a^ntadh,   ^^  necessary  supplies.     'On  hk  arriva'   he  found  tha 
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PiBT  1.1  LA  ROCHE,  GOSNOLD. 

nation  absorbed  by  the  threats  of  a  Spaaiish  i 
the  patrons  of  the  new  settlement  were  too  much  engaged 
in  public  measures  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  re- 
mote object.  Raleiffh,  however,  in  the  following  year, 
158B,  despatched"  White  with  supplies,  in  two  vessels ; 
but  the  latter,  desirous  of  a  gainful  voyage,  ran  in  search 
of  Spanish  prizes ;  until,  at  length,  one  of  his  vessels  was 
overpowered,  boarded,  and  rifled,  aad  both  ships  were 
compelled  to  return  to  England. 

11.  Soon  after,  Raleigh  assigned''  his  patent  to  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  in.  London ;  and  it  was  not  until  1590 
that  White  was  enabled  to  return"  in  search  of  the  colony ; 
and  then  the  island  of  RoanoJie  was  deserted.  No  traces 
of  the  emigrants  could  be  found.  The  design  of  estab- 
lisliing  a  colony  was  abandoned,  and  the  country  was 
again  left''  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  natives. 

Vm.  MAHtjins  DE  LA  Roche.— 1.  'In  1593,  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Roche,  a  French  nobleman,  received  from  the 
kmg  of  France  a  commission  for  founding  a  French  colo- 
ny in  America.     Having  equipped  several  vessels,  he     

sailed  with  a  considerable  number  of  settlers,  most  of 
whom,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  from  the  pris- 
ons of  Paris.  On  Sable*  island,  a  barren  spot  near  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  forty  men  were  left  to  form  a  set- 
tlement. 

2.  'La  Roche  dying  soon  after  his  return,  the  colonists  ».  fate  if  ou 
were  neglected ;  and  when,  after  seven  years,  a  vessel  '**™'' 
was  sent  to  inquire  aflier  them,  only  twelve  of  them  were 
living.  The  dungeons  from  which  they  had  been  libera- 
ted were  preferable  to  the  hardships  which  they  had 
BuiFered.  The  emaciated  exiles  were  carried  back  to 
France,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king, 
who  pardoned  their  crimes,  and  made  them  a  libera!  do- 

IX,  Bahtholomew  Goskold. — 1.  "In  1602,  Bartholo-     1602. 
inew   Gosnold   sailed'    from   Falmouth,f    England,    and  ^^i^S^ 
abandoning  the  oircuitous  route  by  the  Canaries''  and  the     aamMi. 
West  Indies,^  made  a  direct  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  ffjoif^iia 
and  in  seven  weeks  reached"  the  American  continent,  prob-  e.  nw*.  p-  "» 
ably  near  the  norfliera  extremity  of  Massachusetts  Bay4  "' 

'Not  finding  a  good  harbor,  and  sailing  southward,  he  ^ 
discovered  and  landed"  upon  a  promontory  which  he  called   i 
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named  Elizabeth^f  and  another  Martlia's  Vineyard.^ 
t^j^m^i^io      2.  'Here  it  was  determined  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
^^%^."  °"  r-row  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement,  and  a  store- 
house and  fort  werti  accordingly  erected ;  but  distrust  of 
the  Indians,  who  began  to  show  hostile  intentions,  and  tjia 
despair  of  obtaining  seasonable  aupplieSj  defeated  the  de- 
b.  Jiina  58.    sign,  and  the  whole  party  embarked"  for  Englaad.     "The 
rtSSS^  return  occupied  but  five  weeks,  and  the  entire  voyage 

oaly  four  months 
I.  Acorn  3     Coo         and  m  h  b        so  favor. 

m<nSi         b        po  ollowiag 

'X^  "^  B  IS       m      h         d  ed-i  two 

1603  d       h        mm  M  rtifl  Pring,  for 

o.N«c.  h    p    -po  ry  nmg  a  traf- 

d.  Apru       fi     w  P  d  d  h     coast  of 

— d  ed   so  ts       m  rs, — aod 

d  M3  &  tta  as  Martha's 

d         h  ag    00         d  months. 

6  6  P  d    h  and       d    a  more 

accuidte  buivey  of  Maine. 
i.anm<if  X-  De  Monts. — 1.  'In  1603,  the  king  of  France 
jteMiSi.  gi'aiited^  to  De  Monts,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  the 
t  Nov.  a.  sovereignty  of  the  country  from  the  40th  to  the  46tli  de- 
gree of  noith  latitude  ;  that  is,  from  one  degree  south  of 
i.KoiB.p.aa*.  New  Yorit  city,'  to  one  north  of  Montreal.''  "Sailing' 
"■  jg^^"^  with  two  vessels,  in  the  spring  of  1604,  he  arrived  al 
L  MarehT  ^ova  Scotia'  in  May,  and  spent  tlie  summer  in  trafficking 
j.  Note, p,iii. with  the  natives,  and  examioing  the  coasts  preparatory  to 
^^^f  a  settlement. 

<.  Hbjm       2.  'Selecting  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 

"  '"^      Croix,§  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  he  there  erected 

'*""^     a  fort  and  passed  a  rigorous  winter,''  his  men  suffering 

1605.     much  from  the  want  of  suitable  provisions.    'In  the  follow. 

Jf^J^^  ing  spring,  1605,  De  Monts  removed  to  a  place  on  the  Bay 

of  Fundy  ;11   and  here  was  formed  the  first  permanent 
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French    settlement  in   America.     The   settlement  was  1605. 

>iamed  Poll  Royal,*  and  the  whole  countiy,  emiiracing  ~~ — 

ihe  present  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  adja- 
,!ent  islands,  was  called  AcAniA, 

3.  'la  1608,  De  Moiits,  although  deprived  of  his  former  1608. 
commission,  having  obtained  from  the  king  of  France  the  jomS^ 
frant  of  the  monopoly  of  the  fir  trade  on  the  river  St.  JJoJfcnu. 
Lawrence,  fitted  out  two  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  form- 

Jig  a  settlement ;  but  not  finding  it  convenient  to  com- 
mand in  person,  he  placed  them  under  Samuei  Champlain, 
«-ho  had  previously  visited  those  regions. 

4.  "The  expedition  sailed'  in  April,  and  in  June  arri-  ^^•*^™^^ 
ved'  at  Tadouasac,  a  barren  spot  at  the  month  of  the  Sa-  oaHwSiEhi. 
guenayf  river,  hitherto  the  chief  seat  of  the  traffic  in  fars.  miianKni  qf 
Thence  Champlain  continued  to  ascend  the  river  until  he  ^^^',^ 
had  passed  the  Isle  of  Orleans,$  when  ho  selected"  a  b-junea. 
commodious  place  for  a  settlement,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  =■  Ji*  »■ 
ent  city  of  Quebec,*  and  near  the  place  where  Cartier  d.ifoiE.p-sBL 
jiad  passed  tlie  winter,  and  erected  a  fort  in  1541.    From 

this  time  ia  dated  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
French  in  New  France  or  Canada. 

XI.  NoBTH  AND  South  Virginia. — 1.  =In  1600  James      1606. 
the  1st,  of  England,  claiming  all  that  portion  of  Nortli  K^^^^ 
America  which  lies  between  die  34th  and  the  45th  degrees    ^"^^ 
of  north  latitude,  embracing  the  country  from  Cape  Fear§ 
to  Halifax,||  divided  this  territory  into  two  nearly  equa! 
districts;    the   one,  called  Nokth   Viegikia,  extending 
from  the  41st  to  the  45th  degree ;  and  the  other,  called 
SonTH  Virginia,  from  the  34lh  to  the  38th. 

2.  'The  former  he  granted"  to  a  company  of  "  Knights,    ^-  '"^  "- 
gentlemen,  and  merchants,"   of  the   west  of  England,    cWmiM 
called  the  Plymou1}t  Company;  and  the  latter  to  a  com- ""'^i'**' 
pany  of  "noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,"  mostly     »'™'^ 
resident  in  London,  and  called  the   London    Company. 
The  intermediate  district,  from  the  38th  to  the  41st  degree, 
was  open  to  both  companies ;  but  neither  waa  to  form  a 
Esttlement  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  other. 
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*NALYeia.       3.  'The  supreme  government  of  each  d  'rtr  ct  w  as  to  bo 
1.  TAegw  vested  in  a  council  residing  in  England  the  membeis  of 
"■"g^"^  which  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  and  to  be  re 
muriaa,     moved  at  bis  pleasure.     The  local  idmrnistiatitn  of  the 
affairs  of  each  colony  was  to  be  committed  to  i  cjuncil 
residing  within  its  limits,  likewise  to  be  ippomted  bj  the 
tEgKunf  king,  aid  to  act  confonnably  to  his  lastiuctions      "The 
to^*  effects  of  these  regulations  were,  that  all  executive  and 
legislative  powera  were  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  the  colonists  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  self- 
government, — and  the  companies  received  notJiing  hut  a 
simple  charter  of  incorporation  for  commercial  purposes. 
lAoB.aa        4.  'Soon  after  the  grant,  the  Plymouth  Company  dea- 
iK  Nov.  sa.    patched"  a  vessel  to  examine  the  country ;  but  before  the 
*p^mMi  voyage  was  completed  she  was  captured''  by  the  Span- 
i^^lte  iards.     Another  vessel  was  soon  after  sent  out  for  the  same 
'"^^m-     purpose,  which  returned  with  so  favorable  an  accouat  of 
the  country,  that,  in  the  following  year,  the  company  sent 
out  a  colony  of  a  hundred  planters  under  the  command 
leOT.     of  George  Popham. 

=■  *"•'  *'■        5.   "They  landed'   at  the   mouih  of  the  Keanebee,* 
aiiimmiat  where  they  erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  store-house,  and 
f^a     some  slight  fortifications ;  after  which,  the  vessels  sailed* 
for  England,  leaving  forty-five  emigrants  in  the  plantation, 
which  was  named  St,  George.     The  winter  was  intensely 
cold,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  colony,  from  famine  and 
hardships,  were  extremely  severe.     They  lost  their  store- 
house by  five,  and  their  president  by  death ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  abandoned  the  settlement  and  returned  to 
England. 
'«mmu'i»"      ^'  '^n'^®''  ^^^  charter  of  the  London  Company,  which 
iiiBLBnioa  alone  succeeded,  three  small  vessels,  under  the  command 
D  DeTai!    of  Captain  Christopher  Newpoi-t,  sailed"  for  the  American 
coast  in  December,  1606,  designing  to  land  and  form  a 
'^'"^'''■'^'' settlement  at  Roanoke.'     Purauing  the  old  route  by  tJie 
'""'*■'''"■  Canaries,*  and  the  West  Indies,""  Newport  did  not  arrive 
i.M^o.     until  April;  when  a  storm  fortunately  carried'  him  north 
of  Roanoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.f 
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7.  'Sailing  along  the  southem  shore,  he  soon  entered  a     i60S. 

tiohle  river  which  he  named  James  River,*  and,  after  — -• 

pa?=ing  about  fifty  miles  above  tlie  moutii  of  the  stream,  'ihsM^vSSt 
through  a  delightful  country,  selected'  a  place  for  a  settle-     ^i^"" 
meat,  which  was  named  Jatnesloum.'^    Here  was  formed    »■  Maysa. 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  New 
World, — one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  Cabot,  and  forty  one  years  from  the 
settlomeat*  of  St.  Augustine  in  Florida.  ''■  sm  p-  iso. 


Che  AJleghmij  ?iCounEaliis,  i)jk«9e3  through  the  Blue  Ri^l^e,  i 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  PERIOD  OP  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES, 

1.  'In  tlie  preoedinfc  part  of  our  history  we  Jiaye  passed  over  a 

" — — ■  period  of  more  tlian  ona  hnndred  jears,  estending  fi'om  llio  end  of 

ef^ns  for!    ^^  fifteenth  to  the  hogiDniog  of  the  seventeenth  century      As  thia 
ifaurait-    portion  consists  of  voyngcs  and  disooTeciea  merely,  made  i|y  nUTi- 
"'        gators  of  different  nations,  with  no  tmity  of  action  or  dKsign,  wo 
find  here  little  or  nothing  that  can  lliroir  light  on  the  sabaequent 
cJiaracter  of  the  American  people. 
s.  Bnjwr-         2,  'In  the  meantime,  however,  our  fatherSj  mostly  of  one  nation. 
"'^t^^   were  ab^ady  on  the  stage  of  aotion  in  luiotUer  land,  nnd  causes 
Gr;1!i?M9-  and  influences  were  operating  to  plant  them  as  colonists  on  thU 
S^imwSft  *''^°  wilderness  coast,  and  to  give  them  those  types  of  individual 
ow  mm.     and  national  <iBraoter  wMoh  they  afterwards  aihibited.    To  Elng- 
land  tkerefore,  the  nation  of  onr  origin,  we  must  loolt,  if  we  would 
know  who  and  what  our  fathers  were,  in  what  circumstances  they 
had  been  plaoed,  and  what  oharaoters  they  had  formed.    We  ahai 
tbns  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  our  colonial  hiatory  with  a  prepiim- 
tory  knowledge  that  will  give  it  additional  interest  in  our  eyes, 
and  give  us  more  enlareed  views  of  its  importance.    Let  ns  then, 
(tor  a  while,  go  back  to  Er^land  our  father-land  ;  lei  us  loolt  at  the 
social,  the  internal  history  of  her  people,  and  let  us  endeavor  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  age  os  we  pass  it  in  review  before  us. 
s.  nemvtiu      3.  'Henry  the  Seventh,  the  first  liing  of  the  bouse  of  Tudor,* 
Setmuh.     Tn-ag  on  the  throne  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
).  iniiiii-     America.    'When  intelligence  of  that  important  esent  reached 
J^JpJJ^'^  England,  it  excited  there,  as  throughout  Europe,  feelings  of  sur- 
jmerica,      prise  and  admiration ;  but  in  England  these  fceliugs  were  mingled 
with  the  regret  that  accident  alone  had  probably  deprived  that 
l  Columim  country  of  the  honor  which  Spi^n  had  won.   'For  while  Columbus, 
^P^&ie  "''''  1''*'^  prospect  of  success,  was  solioiting  (ud  fcoia  the  eourta 
VOaay.     of  Portugal  and  Spain,  to  enable  him  to  teat  the  wisdom  c>f  his 
schemes,  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  solicit  (he  patronage 
of  the  liing  of  England,  ',>'bo  i-cceivei!  his  propositions  with  the 
greatest  favor.    But  Bartholomew  having  been  t^ken  prisoner  by 
pirates  on  his  voyage,  nnd  lung  detained  in  captivity,  it  was  ascer- 
tained soon  after  his  arrival  that  the  plans  of  Columbus  had  al 
ready  been  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isahelb^ 
*  EwMrt    when  the  jKitronage  of  Henry  was  no  longer  needed. 
.^llJ^msHcll     i.  'Although  the  English  were  thus  deprived  of  the  honor  of 


Tin.,  Edmrd  TL,  Mu;,  aul  MiabeBi.  On  the  iiMUx  of  tlie  latter  the  earoa.  cdie 
tHHBralnt  of  Difl  pShwrM  Id  Ahfl  tbllowins  manner.  Uar^^et,  pLileet  dai^bter  of  Hi 
nuntgd  Jams  Htnort,  King  af  Sootlanil,  whose  able  was  James  T.  They  lofl  one 
the  nnftrtimate  Mur,  Queea  of  S»n.  Oa  Ihe  death  of  Elliahelli  the  I'Ddor  rsi 
tlncl,  and  Junes  Yl,  of  Sootland,  son  of  Marj  of  Scots,  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
Engl&nil,  to  nhlch  he  acceded  ulth  Che  title  of  Jmrtii  L  ;  the  SItst  EDglisb  sorere 

Ab  [he  THdor  princes  were  on  the  throne  of  England, dnilng  the  flmt  period  pf  ou 
ana  as  this  Appendix  frEqutntly  refers  to  them  Inaifianallj,  it  will  toe  well  Sir 
to  learn  the  order  of  Ih^r  suocessLon  bj  retferi^ng  to  the  Chml,  p,ige  .  ThlB  will 
M  SiId  Uw  mkd  a  wmpuatiTe  vleir  u.'  the  tno  bistiiriee— EoEUsh  and  AmMlcon. 
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flisooyerliig  A  merica,  they  were  the  second  niifion  fo  visit  ita  shores,   ANALTSia. 

and  tie  first  that  reaelidl  the  continent  itself.    Little  immediate  ■•  ■  - 

benefit  was  derived  to  England  from  the  two  voyages  of  Cabof,  [^ "SlSt 
exccfit  the  foimdatiou  of  a  olnim  to  the  right  of  territorial  pro-  lo  leniiorlal 
porty  in  the  newly  discovered  regions.    'Cabot  wonld  willingly    ^"^2" 
lava  renewed  his  voyngea  nnder  tlie  patronage  of  Henry,  but  find- 
ing him  so  cccnpied  with  civil  disscosions  at  home  that  he  could 
not  be  interested  in  prqjects  of  colonial  settlements  ahcoad,  he 
transferred  his  aevvicea  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  ho  was  long  re- 
verencod  for  his  superior  skill  in  navigntioti. 

5.  sprom  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  that  of  Elizabeth,   a  Est!!/  re- 
the  English  appear  to  have  had  no  fixed  views  of  establishing  col-     'silg^^ 
onies  in  America;  and  even  the  valoable  fisheries  which  they  hud  dis-   tnlih  Aitier- 
covered  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  were,  ibr  nearly  a  century,        '"" 
(nonopoliied  by  the  oommeroial  rivalries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, although  nnder  tie  nclmowledged  right  of  English  juris- 
diction. 

6.  ^enry  the  Seventh  vras  a  prince  of  considerable  talents  for  s.  ChsriictiT 
public  affairs,  but  exceedingly  avaricious,  and  by  nature  a  despot,  "»^^?rte 
although  liis  sagacity  generally  led  him  to  prefer  pacific  counsels.  Bmcnih. 
His  power  was  more  absolute  than  that  of  any  previous  monarch 

since  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Charter,'^'  and  although  his 
reign  was,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  for  the  nation,  yet  the  services 
which  he  rendered  it  were  dictated  by  hia  views  of  private  advan- 
tage, rather  than  by  motives  of  public  spirit  and  generosity — a  ^g- 
nal  instaneo  in  which  the  aeliisiiness  of  a  monarch  has  been  made 
to  oontrihute  to  the  welfare  of  hia  sutfjeota,   <The  slate  of  England  *■  jteTJ™* 
at  this  period  requires  IHm  us  more  than  ft  passing  notice,  ftir  here    iheiiate^ 
commenced  those  changes  in  the  condition  of  her  people,  the  influ-   ^(^^ 
enecs  of  which  have  affected  all  their  subsequent  history,  and,  con- 
seqnenlly,  essentially  modified  the  character  of  onr  own. 

7.  »At  tho  accession  of  Henry,  which  was  at  the  close  of  the  (.siaaitf 
long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  LnJicaster,  i^§l^^%, 
which  had  ruined  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  tliere  was  a^cssieiijf 
no  overshadowing  aristocracy,  as  under  fonner  Mnga,  snfliciently  ^^^ 
nnited  and  powerful  toresisttheencroaelmientsof  rojalauthority ; 

and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  so  long  the  sport  of  contending 
factions,  were  willing  to  submit  to  usurpations,  and  even  injuries, 
rather  than  plunge  themselves  anew  into  like  miseries,    'In  the  t.  PoUestT 
leal  of  tiie  king  however  to  increase  his  own  power  and  give  it  ad-  ^^^'J^ 
dilional  security,  lie  unoonsoiously  contributed  to  the  advancement    ia^eelj. 
of  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.    In  proportion  as  the  power  of  the 
nobility  had  been  divided  and  weakened  by  the  former  civil  wars,  so 
had  ths  jower'of  the  Feudal  System^  been  diminished,— a  Ikr  more 


•The  (iTeatChsFt«Tj_IilIiignii  Chatla,]via  obttdnea  tlMm  Eioe  John,  Iiy  tlie  barona,  armi 
ill  hand,  in  the  year  ISIB.  It  Ihnilad  nnd  iniagatod  the  aeveritica  of  the  ftudsl  syBtem,  dhntn- 
Isbed  the  arbltruy  powers  of  the  monarch,  and  guarantied  Important  llberELes  and  privile^s 
CD  nJl  cloBSs — tlie  baron?,  uleirgy,  and  people-  TebUwaanc^^ttllaftoralDn^aDd  bloody  atn^ 
gle,  during  many  sncceediDg  r^gne,  ibai  the  peueabl^  ei^oymeut  of  these  rights  iras  ob- 
:uned.  ^le  Giw  tUurtep  wu  signed  June  16tti>1fll6t  at  a  place  ealled  Knmi^mede,  on  Uie 
tanks  of  the  Itlrer  Tbwue,  between  BtalneB  and  mndEOr. 

t  Ftadat  Bf/stan.  At  tbe  tima  of  the  Norman  eonouest,  in  tlie  year  1060,  the  people  of 
FugUmd,  then  caUed  Ajigls-Saxons,  ftom  theb  mlxeil  English  and  Saxon  origin,  nece  dhlded 
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ABALYSla.   odious  instrument  of  tyranny  than  was  ever  wielded  by  a  gingla 

despot.    It  waa  the  aeliisii  policy  of  Henry,  as  we  shall  leini,  that 

did  the  world  the  valua,l)le  service  of  giTing  to  this  system  ita 
death-blow  in  England. 
1.  nniner        8.  'It  had  long  been  a  practice  among  the  noWea,  or  baroaa,  for 
'"iMmt""  each  to  engage  as  mojiy  men  in  his  sorvioe  as  he  was  able,  giving 
them  baizes  or  liveries,  by  which  they  were  liepc  in  readiness  to  as- 
sist him  in  all  ware,  insurreotiona,  and  riots,  and  even  in  bear!  ug  eri* 
s.  Haiure  iif  dence  for  him  in  oourls  of  justice.    'The  barons  liad  thus  estab- 
ihttrtawei:  lisinj^pgtty  despotisms  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind,  hostile  alika 
to  tile  power  of  the  soTorcign,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice 
a  T/ie  caunis  among  the  people.    ^Jealous  of  the  power  thus  eierciaed  by  ths 
io^?o  wmc!  barons,  and  which,  at  times,  had  been  the  severest  restraint  upon 
e»  U.       the  royal  pren^ative,  the  king  sought  to  weaken  it  by  cauaii^  3f 


Hods  of  so^b;  constltated  On,  tea^A  sj 

e&le  sa  It  Oien  siMwl  on  Bie  con^nent. 

WUHiinL  dlftrlbated  iBifta  traota  of  Che -.  .. 
Jet  lo  all  thrae  gtantB  a  TOiety  of  oUigafiona 
ifao  won  pemdttB^  to  letoln  1^^  CEtatfls,  ner 

and  then  to  TBcdvQ  them  ^aln  on  Cha  same  iauiiulk'ud  «v^  n^q  aivoAncu  ^,^  l 
TtanMWtlmporttmtoftlnaB  conditionsTiasfliaMquhBmentormillliffyEeEylce; 
i»Ttidnpviaeiiia,ofTari(nuklnd>,'wlileh<i[mB<ltnledaiuinglderatilaiWMoftbe  i 
XJpon  tl^  Dan-foi^lmeDt  tf  Che  ooiuUtlonB  on  "i^ilcfa  the  lands  waie  erajiCed,  they 
to  Che  BTorelAD.    In  mnseadeiiDa  of  tbia  change  hi  the  tenures  by  irtdfMi  Ihd' 

■    ■  ■  MnBdom."   The  vorSJiva  elgnifled  " : 
M^TftBdal  Br—  " 


aaai  'oto^bc^  of  tb 

— ,_,  u  Hfooles  ofDDmmL. 

r.je  greatly  Inoreaflod  by  the  Hon ^_ 

tie  of  HuCbigi,  and.  la  milinqnaiU'.nvoUs,  wi..      .  . . 

ItaxiDg  Che  nfteenCb  cenCuiy  &S  nnmbs,  boCh  of  dmicaUo  and  predial  slave?,  wj  „. .  ..^ 
dimlnis&id,  afi  the  proprietora  of  land  fi^nndCba&th^  verb  woa  pei^rmed  Co  beCCer  purpom, 
and  even  nb  iWB  eipexiBe,  by  litred  seiranta.  The  nmneicnis  nars,  aUe,  in  which  Che  Epgliah 
were  engaged  dnliw  this  period,  oonCribiiCBd  to  ths  deellne  of  slavery,  by  obl^[i|  the  aoblei 
to  put  snnM  [ato  the  nauds  of  Cheh  serfi  and  domesdotf.  Teb  eo  late  as  the  I'elgu  of  IJimry  Che 
Bl^th,  we  read  of  Bn^ish  slaves,  the  abscdoCe  property  of  thdrmostos,  alChoi^h  at  cJiis  dme 
it  -nas  a  prevvl^  o^doit  among  people  of  all  ranks,  Uiat  sloveiT  wju  inooDBiEtBDt  with  the 

ajtaotofnuHnuidsdon  to  twoofhlsslavesandcheli  tbmUles,  Ibrwlilehhe  ae^^ed  thb  reason 
bit&enreainble:  "Chat  God  had  at  first  ennlsd  ell  men  egnnUyf^  by natDre, bat  Uiat 
many  Sad  been  rednced  to  slavery  by  Che  laws  of  men.  We  believe  It  theretbre  to  be  a  ploDS 
aoGj  and  merlCorious  in  Qie  ^ght  of  uod,  to  set  OBrtaia  of  our  slaves  at  llbertr  from  their  ban- 
dage." It  is  oeeerted  by  one  wlio  moCe  during  the  nign  of  Bdnw^  the  ^Cb,  that  nelCbra 
m^llal  nor  donuaUo  slaves  weie  Chen  ftmod  fa  England,  although  the  laws  smi  admitted  boFh. 
The  most  obnoidonB  ifaBCaree  of  the  Yeudal  System  had  thvi  beoome  Bitioat ;  alQiODgh  the 
DulilaiT  tennree,  with  Clielr  troublesome  appendages,  were  not  abolished  nnUi  1672,  In  ths 
reign  M  Charles  Qia  Seoond.  Even  cow,  stHoe  honorary  seFvloes,  required  Df  Uie  ani^ent 
bareiiB,  «n  laCalued  at  ooronatloiiB,  and  oq  other  pubLle  oeca^ons.  The  effects  of  fJie  t^d^ 
system  are  also  sdll  seen  in  the  eilalence  of  soma  porbiona  of  that  powerful  landed  arislooracy 
IridchltmBitedi  aodalsohnnanypecnliarltleB  in  tbegovernmenCandldvisof  England,  The 
latCer  eannot  be  ondsrsliiad  with  any  degree  of  aecuracy  Vtthoat  a  general  iLc^nuntance  with 
the  sycCon  In  wMoh  Hiay  originated.    , 

On  this  enhjeoC,  see  all  the  hnporCant  Blatoriea  of  Ef^tlBnd :  also,  Itlaokstone'sConuneI(» 
liis,  Booli  IL,  sluvCen  4,  e,  (md  a 
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9.  '-'The  earl  cfOsford, the  king's  faTOrite  general,  in  wliomhe  amaltsw. 
always  plMed  great  jmd  deserTed  confidence,  Laving  splendidly  en-  "-■ 
tertainffllliiniatliia  castle  of  Heningham,  was  clesirous  of  malting  iks  icins's  tu- 
a  parade  of  his  magnificence  at  the  departare  of  his  roya.!  gueat,  "^^'^ 
KJid  ordered  all  bis  retainers,  with  their  liberies  and  badges,  to  be  j5n)ort« 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  that  their  appearance  naight  be  more  gallant  filtikl- 
and  splendid.    '  My  lord,'  said  the  king, '  I  have  heard  much  of 

your  hospitality ;  but  Uie  trntb  far  exceeds  the  report.  These 
handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  irbom  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me. 
are,  no  donbt,  your  menial  servanfa,'  The  earl  smiled,  and  oon- 
f^saeJ  that  his  fortune  was  too  narroic  for  such  magnificence. 
'  T  hoy  are,  moat  of  them,'  aubjoined  he,  '  my  retainers,  who  are 
come  to  do  me  service  at  this  time,  when  they  know  I  am  honored 
with  your  migesty'a  preaenoe.'  The  king  atarted  a  little,  and  aaid, 
'  By  my  fiuth,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  bnt  I 
must  not  allow  my  laws  to  be  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney 
must  speak  with  you.'  Oxford*'^  is  SEud  to  have  paid  no  less  thaa 
fifteen  thousand  marks,  as  a  compoaition  for  his  offence." 

10.  sSuch  aeierity  was  highly  effectual  in  accomplishing  its  object,  t  Beiwfloiii 
and  the  emulation  of  the  barons,  and  thdr  love  of  diaplay  and  mag-  ^^i^  ^^ 
nilicence  gradually  took  a  new  direction.  Instead  of  Tieing  with  mjioh  iix 
each  other  in  the  number  and  power  of  their  dependents  or  retain-  '^^ISiX 
CCS,  they  now  endeavored  to  aicel  in  the  splendor  and  el^jance  of  people. 
their  equipage,  hoHses,  and  tables.    The  very  luxuries  in  which 

tliey  induced  thus  gave  encouragement  U>  the  arts  ;  the  manners 
of  the  nobility  became  more  refined ;  and  the  common  people,  no 
longer  m^ntained  in  vicious  idleness  by  their  superiors,  were  ob- 
ligS  to  loam  some  calling  or  induatry,  and  became  useful  both  to 
tliemselvea  and  to  others.  Such  were  some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  !aw  originating  merely  in  the  monaiob'a  jealousy  and  distrust 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

11. 'Another  severe  but  covert  blow  upon  the  power  of  the  barons  s.  AbaHOaa 
was  the  passage  of  a  law,t  giving  to  them  the  privilege  of  selling  %^^^ 
or  otiierwige  diapoaing  of  their  landed  ealatea,  which  before  were  —aem  poMiw. 
inalien,ible,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  son  by  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture.   ^This  liberty,  not  disagreeable  to  the  nobles  themselves,   i.  Eflicfi  of 
and  highly  pleasing  to  the  commons,  caused  iie  vast  fortunes  of     'SS"" 
the  former  to  be  gradually  disapated,  and  the  property  and  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  to  be  inoreased.    The  effects  of  thii  and  of  the 
foiTner  law,  gradually  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  condition  of  the 
eommon  people,  who  began  to  rise,  only  with  the  waning  power  of 
lliu  Feudal  Syatem. 

13.  'With  the  clergy,  however,  Henry  was  net  so  successful.    At  s.  Theclerei/- 
iliat  time  all  convents,  monaateriea,  and  sanctified  places  of  wor-  j^^^J^, 
ship,  were  general  asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  to  which  criminals  va^Mim^ 
might  escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.    This  HkmeH^ 
was  little  less  than  allowing  an  absolute  toleralaon  of  all  lilnds  of     niJoMiflai, 
vice ;  yet  Henry,  induced  principally  by  s,  jealousy  of  the  growing 
power  and  wealf  h  of  the  monaatio  body,  in  vain  eserted  hia  influ- 
ence with  the  pope  to  get  these  sanctuaries  abolished.    All  that 
Jte  could  accomplish,  was,  that  if  thieves,  robbers,  and  murder- 
ers, who  had  fied  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuaries,  shonld  s-illy  out 
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ANALYSIS,  and  commit  new  offeaces,  oad  escape  a  second  time,  thsj  miglil 
~~         ~~  then  be  taken  and  dGUTSred  up  to  jusUoe. 

1.  "  BeafSi        13-  'The  beadi!  of  deign,*  h-owevar,  waa  somowliat  abridged ;  tha 
&-uSln»  '"'™"'''^i  ^"'^  '■"■^  'i''s'  offenoa  being  burned  in  the  hiind,  with  a  let- 
((/■.(uiinitBiifter  denot[ng  his  crime;  after  which  he  was  liable  to  be  punislied 
D/SisMfS*  *^pi*^l'y  if  oonvioted  a  second  time.    But  in  Uie  ttiUowing  reign, 
ituuV'       when  the  Reformation  had  extended  over  Enghmd,  tlie  benefit  of 
cleiiay  was  denied  to  any  under  the  degree  of  sub-deacon,  and  tha 
privileges  of  the  sanotuorj,  us  places  of  refuge  tbr  crimimala,  wera 
abolished  ;  but  it  was  long  before  all  diglinctions  in  the  p«neJ  code 
were  remorcd  between  the  det^y  and  otSier  aulyects. 
s,  loioswJa.      14.  aThe  laws  raMiya  to  murder,  howeter,  even  at  the  commence 
'  "'ArT"'  meat  of  the  sisteenih  cautary,  eshibited  a  spirit  little  less  enlight- 
ened than  that  found  among  some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  North 
America,    Prosecutions  for  murder  were  then,  as  now,  carried  on 
iu  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  yet  a  limited  time  was  speoilied 
within  which  the  proseuution  waa  to  be  commenced,  and  often,  in 
tie  interval,  satisfaction  was  made  by  the  criminal,  to  the  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  person  murdered,  and  the  crime  was  suffered  to 
go  unpunished.    But  aow.  in  all  civilized  nations,  public  proseca- 
tocs  are  appointed,  whose  ^uty  it  is  to  bring  to  justice  alloffeiideca 
against  tlic  peace  and  safety  of  society, 
8,  Slauof        15,  BOf  the  state  of  morals  during  this  period,  wemay  tbrm  sonie 
H8?»raVS(to^  idea  from  tie  few  criminal  statistics  that  have  been  handed  down 
j-a      '  lo  us,  although  the  nuinbera  are  probably  somewhat  em^geratod. 
It  is  stated  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  third  yeiirof  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  number  of  prisonera  in  the 
kingdom,  confined  for  debts  and  crimes,  amounted  to  more  than 
sixty  thousand,  an  assertion  which  appears  to  lis  scarcely  credible. 
One  writer  asserts  that  during  the  same  reign,  of  thirty-e^ht 
years,  seventy-two  thousand  persons  were  executed  for  theft  and 
robbing — amounting  te  nearly  two  thousand  a  year. 
t.  amdual        16,  iBut  we  are  told  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
^^^a^   Eliiabeth  the  number  punished  capitally  was  less  than  four  hundred 
iiffincKi, ,    in  a  year,  and  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
t.Jmrtbeito  nuiuber  bad  diminislicd  to  less  than  fifty.    ^Thls  diminution  is 
iipftai.       ascribed  by  Hume  to  the  great  improvameat  in  morals  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  caused  chiefly,  he  asserts,  by  the  in- 
crease of  industry,  and  of  the  arts,  which  gave  maintenance,  and, 
what  is  of  almost  equal  importtiuce,  ocoupation  to   the   lower 
t.  Tilt  prin-  classes,    "If  these  be  facts,  they  afford  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
"i^h'^S'  oipi^i  *''s*5 '"  "^  ignorant  population,  idleness  and  vice  almost  in- 
firca-        separably  accompany  each  other. 
1.  fonign        17.  'During  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  foreign  commerce  waa 
S«^™*»   ''"^^'^  ""  to  little  extent,  although  the  king  attempted  to  enoou- 
te^iirethe  rage  it  by  laws  rq^ulating  trade  ;  yet  so  unwisewere  most  of  these 
tame.       j^^^  dj^t  trade  and  industry  were  rather  hurt  thaji  promoted  by 
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the  core  nnd  uttenUon  btsfctrcd  upon  tbem.     Lairs  were  reads  ANAl:Vei3. 

against  the  Oiportiitioii  of  gold  and  gilrar,  oiid  agajcst  tUa  espop- ' 

tntlon  of  horses ;  prices  were  affixed  lo  woollen  cloth,  to  caps  iind 

Iiata ;  and  the  wages  of  labovei'S  were  regulated  by  law.    In  the  Of Str  rmpai- 

fiillowing  reign  these  unjnst  regulations  were  greatly  extended,  al-    ""  '*'"•■ 

though  in  many  insiivnces  it  Was  imposible  ta  enforce  theni.   Lawa 

were  made  to  prohibit  laxury  in  apparel,  but  without  much  effect : 

ii  statute  was  enacted  to  fix  the  price  of  beef  pork,  mutton,  avid 

veal :  ajid  laws  were  passed  to  proTeiit  the  people  from  abandoning 

tillage  and  throwing  their  lands  iula  pnstnrage. 

IS.  'The  apparent  necessity  for  this  latter  law  arose  from  the  ef-  ^•'^"f^' 
ibets  of  former  partitd  and  unjust  enactments,  which  fbrbade  the  Smcmof 
esportation  of  grain  and  encouraged  tbat.of  wool.  So  pernicious  '^'sp  ^'' 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  this  system,  althongh  lucra^  ' 

lire  to  the  large  landholders,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
wool,  that  the  b^giry  and  diminisked  population  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  its  conaequences.    SDuring  the  raign  of  Edward  VI,  i-LewTi^a 
a.  law  was  laade  by  which  eyery  one  was  prohibited  Ihim  making  ^fjaauir 
cloth,  tuiless  he  had  Eorved  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  This     afaoiA 
law,  aSer  having  oeeasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  maanfiioturos, 
and  the  ruin  of  several  towns,  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  but  it  ia  surprising  that  it  was  renewed  during  tie 
reign  of  Eliialjeth. 

10.  Theloan  of  eapital  for  commercial  uses  was  virtually  prohibit-  ^f-"!'""^ 
edby  the  severe  laws  which  were  enaetcdagainst  taking  interest  Ibr     "fomi^ 
money,  whicli  waa  then  denorainatad  asury ;  ail  evasive  contracts,      moniu 
by  which  profits  could  be  made  from  the  loan  of  money,  were  care- 
fully  guarded  against,  and  e?en  the  profits  of  eiehauge  were  pro- 
hihitM  as  savoring  of  nsury.    It  was  not  until  1545,  dui'ing  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  tiat  the  first  legal  interrat  was  Imown 
in  England,  but  so  strong  were  the  prejudioesof  the  people  against 
the  law  that  it  was  repealed  in  the  ftillowii^  reign  of  Edward  the 
Siitth,*  and  not  firmly  established  nntil  1571,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  t«n  per  cent. 
'An  evidence  of  the  increasit^  advance  of  commercial  prosperity  i.RedncUm 
is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  in  16^4  the  rate  of  interest  was  redu-  '^JJJjJ^'J*' 
ced  to  eight  per  cent.;  in  1872  to  sii  per  cent.;  and  finally.in  1714, 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  qneen  Anne,  it  was  reduced  to  five 
per  Qsnt. 

90.  'One  of  the  greatest  checks  to  industry  during  most  of  (ie  s.  flvufiom 
aiJtteenth  century  was  the  erection  of  numerous  corporations,  which  ™™"l"^'''- 
enacted  laws  for  their  own  l}enofit  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  often  confining  particular  manufactures,  or  branches 
of  commerce,  to  particular  towns  or  incorporated  companies,  and 
eiclnding  the  open  country  in  general.    "As  an  example  of  the  o.  Eiamjife 
powers  which  these  monopolies  hud  been  allowed  to  exercise,  it  "4S5i';i«^ 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  company  of  merchant  iidvonturora  in  uiri  unmerd 
London,  had,  by  Uieir  own  authority,  debarred  all  oUier  merchants    '"  ^'"^'■ 
from  trading  (o  certain  foreign  porta,  without  the  payment,  fl'om 
each  individual,  of  nearly  seventy  pounds  sterling  for  the  priv- 
ilege, 

21.  iMauy  cities  of  England  then  imposed  tolls  at  their  gates;    7.  varsimt 
and  the  cities  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  situated  on  the  river    Z^atf 
Severn,  had  assumed  and  long  exercised,  the  authority  of  exacting       eiifci 
ft  tribute  on  the  navigation  of  that  stream.    Some  of  these  corpo 
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AHALVsis,  1-aU  powers  ware  abrogated  by  Henry  VII,  and,  OH  a  partial  cbecfe 
to  fiinlier  ubuges,  e,  law  was  enacted  by  parlisjneot  that  corpora- 
tions siiould  not  make  arty  by-laws  without  tke  cojisent  of  tlu-ee 
of  the  eliief  offioera  of  state.    But  duriug  tha  reign  of  Edwanf. 
VI.  the  city  oorpovations,  whioh,  by  a  former  law,  had  heen  abol- 
ished so  far  09  to  admit  the  exercise  of  tlieir  pecmior  trades  be- 
yond tha  oity  limits,  were  again  closed,  and  every  one  wio  was 
uoC  a  member  of  the  corporation  was  thna  prohibited  from  follow- 
ii^  the  tnide  or  profession  of  his  choice.    Suoh  reatrietiona  would 
now  be  deemed  eseeedingiy  tyrannical  under  any  goTemmenl^  and 
totally  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy, 
naiJonS^       92.  'Several  laws  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
jinoe.jirs-    Henry  VIII.  for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  show  on  what  the 
•f"'  **     defence  of  the  liingdom  was  tJien  thought  to  depend.    Every  man 
was  required  to  have  a  bow ;  and  targets,  to  eiercise  tha  skill  of 
the  archers,  were  ordered  to  he  erected  in  every  pariah,  on  grounds 
set  apart  for  shootir^  esercises.    In  the  use  of  the  bow  the  Eng- 
lish excelled  all  otlier  European  nations.    Fire-arms,  smaller  than 
cannon,  vme  thou  unknown  in  Europe,  although  gunpowder  had 
been  used  during  two  centuries.* 
!.  Tfta  Ens-       23.  'The  beginning  of  the  Elfish  navy  dates  bnek  only  to  tlie 
^iJ/wT  t^ma  of  Henrj-  the  Seventh.    It  is  said  that  Henry  himself  cs- 
pended  fourteen  thousand  ponnds  in  building  one  ship,  called  tie 
Greal  Hantj.    Bofbre  that  time,  when  the  sovereign  wanted  a  fleet, 
he  had  no  aipedient  but  to  hire  or  press  iJie  ships  of  tie  mer- 
ohnnte.    Even  Henry  tha  EightSi,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was 
obliged  to  hire  ships  from  soma  of  the  G-erman  cities  and  Italian 
t-Grvalvim-  states.    'But  Elizabeth,  early  in  her  re^n,  pnt  the  navy  upon  a 
^t^^.    ''s*'^'^  footing,  by  building  several  ships  cf  her  own,  and  by  en- 
couraging the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vessels,  whii^  on 
occasion,  were  converted  into  ships  of  war.    So  greatly  did  Eliza- 
beth increase  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  that  she  was  styled 
by  her  subjects  the  "Restorer  of  na™  glory,  and  Clueen  of  the 
northern  seas." 
(.  m  amii-       24.  *Yat  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,"  only  two 
"X!iah  '^    ""'^  "  ^^^  centuries  ago,  the  entire  navy  of  Englind  consisted  of 
EiUaiiBih.    only  forty-two  vessels,  and  the  number  of  guns  only  seven  hun- 
a.  March  St,  dred  and  fifty-four,    sgut  the  population  of  England,  and  indeed 
™°J*^'     of  all  European  states  at  that  period,  was  probahly  much  less  than 
of^^imi.  at  tha  present  day.    Although  some  imters  assert  that  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Eliaibeth,  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions, yet  Sir  Elward  Coke  stated,  in  the  house  of  coramoos,  in 
1631,  that  he  had  been  employed,  with  chief-Justice  Fopham,  to 
take  a  survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found 
the  entire  population  to  amount  to  only  nine  hundred  thousand 
Two  centuries  later  the  entire  population  of  England  numbered 
;e  than  twelve  millions. 


Prertfa-  25.  ^The  nature  and  extent  of  the  prer(^tives  claimed  and  exer 
mrfs™  ^  eised  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  during  the  first  period  of  oui 
ta^voB*    history,  present  an  interesting  sutgeot  of  inquiry ;  as,  by  eoopa- 
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rii^  ibeia  irith.  tlie  poworj  of  sucoeedlog  priacas,  ire  are  cuaJjlut  AMALVtiEa. 

to  trace  tie  gmdnal  encroaohmenta  npon  the  kinglj  authority,  ssd 

the  ooi'respomliug  odTAiLcciaent  af  oItU  rights,  aiid  iiiiertt;  priu- 

dpiea  of  goTei'umeat.    'One  of  the  most  obnoxious  iostraotBi^ts  of    1.  Qmn^ 

tjrfumy  doi'ing  tlic  whole  of  tha  SttstoBnth  ceatury  was  the  court    cft™^" 

of  the  Star  CMiaber,  au  aaciont  court,  fljundel  on  tlie  principles 

of  the  conanoii  la.w,  but  the  powora  of  wliiod  were  inereasod  by 

act  of  pirHiuaeut,  iu  tho  reign  of  Meni'y  the  Seventh,  to  a  degree 

wholly  incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

26.  'This  court,  one  of  the  highest  iu  the  realm,  and  entii'elj  un-   s.  Rmjiiirt- 
der  the  influenoe  of  the  monareS,  coasisteii  of  the  pri^y  connsellora  ""^^f^"" 
of  the  king,  together  with  tiio  judges  of  tho  courts  of  conmnon  law,    ctarmiertif 
who  deoiued  oases  without  tho  intervention,  of  o  jury.    Its  chnmo-    """'"''' 
ter  is  well  ilBHcrihed  by  lord  Clajrendon,  who  says  that  "  its  power 
extended  to  the  assertmg  of  all  proolnmations  and  orders  of  state ; 
to  the  vindicating  of  illegal  comuiissjona,  and  grants  of  monopolies ; 
kolding  for  honorable  that  which  pleased,  and  for  juat  that  whion 
profited ;  hoing  a  court  of  law  to  dotermiae  civil  righiB,  and  a 
court  of  ravODue  to  enrich  the  trensoryj  enjoining  obedience  to 
arbitrary  enactmeats,  hy  fines  and  imprisonmentB ;  so  tliat  by  its 
anmeraus  aMjreasions  on  the  liboi'lies  of  the  people,  the  very  foun- 
dations of  right  were  in  diinger  of  being  destroyed.'' 

E7.  3Yet  notwithstanding  the  arbitral  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  *,^JJJ^^ 
nnd  the  inimeiise  power  it  gaveto  the  r<^ttl  prerigative  it  waslong  loae^^ai. 
deemed  a  necossary  apperldage  of  the  government,  and,  at  a  later 
diy,  its  utility  yiaa  highly  estolled  by  such  men  as  Lord  Bacon. 
*This  court  contiiiued,  with  gradually  inoreaaing. authority,  for  4. iboSok- 
more  than  a  ecntuiy  after  the  relga  of  Hem-y  the  Seventh,  when  it       ""*■ 
waa  filially  abolished  in  1841,  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation. 

38.  ^Duringthoreignof  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  royal  prerogative  a.  TMtcmI 
was  carried  to  its  greatest  excess,  and  its  encroachments  were  legal-  ^^^?^ 
ized  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  declared  that  the  Mug's  pro-  reign  <f 
domation  should  have  all  the  force  of  the  moat  positivo  law.  'Lin-  ^^Ji^ 
giu'd,  the  Catholic  historian  of  England,  assarts,  that,  although  at  g.  jmrtim 
the  tune  of  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  there  existed  a  spirit  "^jSj^^al 
of  Iteedom,  which,  on  several  oociBions,  defeated  the  arbitrary  ^tiaa  a  lAft 
measures  of  the  court^  yet  before  the  death  of  Henry,  the  king  had  ruiieel. 
grown  into  a  despot,  and  the  people  had  sunlt  into  a  nation  of 
slaves. 

99.  'The  causes  of  this  change  are  ascribed  to  the  obsequiousness  '•  Tfts  cmmi 
of  the  parliaments ;  the  assumption,  by  the  king,  of  eoolesiastioal      sSimg^ 
supremacy,  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  servility  of  the  two  reli- 
gious parties  whioh  divided  the  nation,  each  of  which,  jealoas  of 
the  othar,  flattered  tie  vanity  of  tha  king,  submitted  to  hisoaprioea, 
and  beeama  tha  obsequious  slaves  of  £s  pleasure.    ^Edward  the  b.  rftopnros^ 
Sii.thj  Miury,  and  Eliiabeth,  possessed  nearly  the  same  legal  powers  ^t^^- 
as  their  father  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  Elizabeth  had  the  policy     iootk  Um 
not  to  exert  all  the  authority  vested  in  the  crown,  unless  fliv  impor-  ^^^Sa-' 
taat  purposes.    All  these  sovereigua,  however,  eseroiaed  the  most        *«*■ 
arbitrory  power  in  reli^ous  mattoiB,  as  will  be  seen  when  wo  come 
to  the  subject  of  the  Retbrmation. 

30.  "It  alionld  be  remambarad  that  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  s.  Tin  Tuom 
Eightli,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  were  the  five  "™r<fsiu. 

eoverok;nBofthehou.seof  Tador.    "'Aoomporativoviewof  the  state  w-  0™ 

of  the  English  government  during  their  reigns,  embracing  tho  whole  E^7ml , 
of  the  ^xteenth  centuiy,  the  first  period  of  American  hiatory,  may  '*'?^'*' 
bo  gathered  from  lie  foOowing  statement.  "ien»- 
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AMALTSW.     31.  'All  lie  Tudor  princes  possesael  little  less  Gum  abaoluto  power 

(>Ter  the  IItbs,  libertj,  and  property  of  their  sulflecta,  becanse  al! 

BWM^mV^e  lavfs  vera  iaieriot  to  tie  royal  prorogatiTe,  nMtU  might  at  any 
wwmSt™.  time  be  eiertod,  in  a  iJioiieand  difl'erent  ways,  to  condemn  the  in- 
"'^"n^^  nocent  or  screen  the  guilty.  ^The  sorarei^ns  before  the  Tudor 
'b'^hji^  princes  were  restrained  by  the  powe      f  th    ba  those  ail«E 

^"M      them  by  the  power  of  tha  people,  es   t  aed  hi  ug     L   House  of 
a.^^ara-  "Commons,  a  branch  of  the  English  P    ham  Y     under  the 

Hm  iiirriia  baronial  aristocracy  of  the  feud^  sys   m,   h  p  p    i.      ess  liberty 
Ig^^J*    than  under  the  ai-bitrary  rule  of  th    T  d      p   noes     Tiiia  may 
reconcile  the  apparently  oonllioting  n   n  a,    ha    Henry  the 

Seyenth.  and  the  succeeding  Tudor  p   n  es,  g        y       ended  tha 
powcra  of  the  royal  pverogatiye,  and  h       h  igns  werB 

more  favorable  than  those  of  former  p       es  to  h      b     ies  of  the 
f.  Attoltue    people,    <  An  absolute  aristooraoy  is  even  more  dangerous  to  civil 
™fiS«!iSi  liberty  than  an  absolute  monarchy.    The  former  lathe  aggregate 
moHnwA^.    power  of  many  tyrants :  the  latter,  the  power  of  but  one. 
i.MotfsqfifB.      3a.  sof  the  plain,  or  rather  rude  way  of  living  among  the  people 
^cSon  of  England  dnrii^  the  first  period  of  our  history,  we  shall  give  a 
J^=^    flket<Ji  fi-om  an  hiatorisn*  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
^^na^e  'This  writer,  speald^  of  the  increase  of  luiuries.  and  of  the  many 
tf  limuriB."  good  gifts  ibr  whieh  they  were  indebted  to  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence, says :  '  There  ai'e  old  meu  yet  dwelling  in  the  tillage  where 
I  remain,  who  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvelously  altered  in 
T. "  cwm-    England  within  their  sound  remembranoe.    'One  is  the  multitude 
"*"'■"      of  chimneys  lately  erected ;  whereas,  in  their  young  days,  there 
were  not  nbove  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most  country  towns, — 
the  fire  bciiig  made  against  the  wall,  and  the  anioke  escaping  ilirongh 
an  opening  in  the  roof. 
t. "  Atnaid-       33.  *'  Tha  acoond  thing  to  be  noticed  is  fte  gi'eat  amendment  of 
""^^J?^"  lodgings;  ftir,  said  they,  our  fothera,  and  we  onrselves,  havelaia 
full  oft  upon  straw  p^lets,  with  ft  light  covering,  and   a  good 
round  \oe  under  our  head,  instead  of  a  bolster.    If  the  good  man 
of  the  house  had  a  niattrass,  and  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  hia  hood 
upon,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town. 
Pillows  were  thought  meet  only  for  sick  womeiv ;  and  as  ibr  seiv 
vants,  if  they  had  auj  sheet  above  them  it  wna  well,  for  seldom  had 
they  any  under  their  bodies  to  feeep  Ihem  &om  the  pricking  straws 
that  ott  ran  through  the  canvass  on  wMoh  tJiey  resled, 
e.  DsniMic       34. 9-  The  third  thing  of  which  onr  Mhers  t^  as  is  the  exchange 
KiemOe.     ^j  wooden  platters  for  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  for  silver  or  tin. 
For  so  commoa  were  all  sorts  of  wooden  vessels  in  old  time,  that  a 
man  should  hardly  find  four  pieces  of  ^wter  in  a  good  farmer's 
m"<miH  house.'    '"Again  we  are  told  that  -In  times  past  men  were  con- 
^^^hi^    tented  to  dwell  in  houses  of  willow,  so  that  the  use  of  Ihe  oak  was, 
men-"       in  a  manner,  dedicated  wholly  to  chnrches,  princes' palaces,  navi- 
gation, tie. ;  bat  now  willow  is  r^eoted,  and  nothing  but  oak  any 
where  regarded  i  and  yet,  see  the  change :   for  when  our  houses 
were  built  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men ;   bnt  now  that  our 
houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  beoome 
willow,  bat  a  great  many  altogether  o(  straw,  which  is  a  sore  alter- 

II.  PffwBul  35.  "'  In  former  times  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient  de- 

mumge.  fence  to  keep  the  honse  in  safety ;   but  now  the  asaurance  of  tha 

^aihSit  timher  must  defend  the  house  from  robbing.    '"iN'ow  have  we  manj 

lui^red.  chimneys,  and  yet  our  tender  bodies  complain  of  rheums,  colds  and 
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catarrhs;   I'Lea  our  fircs  were  m!ide  in  recesses  against  tJie  walls,  analv&fh. 

and  our  linads  did  never  aolie.    For  ns  tlie  smoke,  in  those  days, 

was  sapposed  ti)  be  a  sufficieiit  linvdening  for  the  timber  of  the 
hous'3,  so  it  was  reputed  a  6ir  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  mau 
and  bia  &mily  from  rheumatisms  and  oolds,  whei-emth,  as  then, 
Tery  few  wero  aoijuainted.' 

3B.  'By  another  writer  of  the  same  period  we  are  inlbrmod  that  i.  Citi/  Sua* 
'the  greatest  part  of  the  oiHesimd  good  towns  of  England  then  con-  y,(JS«ofU» 
Eisted  only  of  timber,  oast  over  with  thick  clay,  to  keep  out  the     iioJijfei. 
wind.'    The  same  author  adds  tliat  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility 
were  commonly  bwlt,  of  biioli  Of  stone,  and  tiiat  glass  windows 
wore  then  beginning  to  be  used  in  England.    Tiic  floors  of  t!ie  best 
houses  were  of  olay,  strewed  with  rushes. 

37.  ^Weareinibrmedthat,  "in  the timeof  Elizabeth,  thenobility,  a  Hauriif 
gantry,  nnd  atudenta,  ordinarily  dined  at  eleven,  before  noon,  and  ^^pt^, 
Buppeil  at  five.  Tha  merchants  dinecL  and  supped,  ssidom  before 
twelve,  at  noon,  and  sis,  nt  tUgkt,  capeoiilly  in  Ijindon,  The  hus- 
bandmen dined  also  at  high  noon,  as  they  called  it,  and  sapped  at 
seven  or  eight."  "We  are  told  by  Haoie.  that  Prbissard  mentions 
waiting  oq  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  live  o'clock  in  the  onemoon, 
when  the  latter  hij4  supped. 

3S.  'In  raferenee  to  the  growing  lateness  of  the  hours  in  his  time,  s  Oroidng 
Hume  has  the  following  remarks :  "It  is  hard  to  tell,  why,  allover  jj^^^ 
Che  world,  aa  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the  hours  become 
later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amusements  tliat  push  on  the  hours  gradu- 
ally ?  or  are  the  people  of  fashion  better  pleased  with  the  secrecy 
and  silence  of  nocturnal  hours,  when  the  industdous  vulgar  are 
gone  Co  rosC?  In  rude  ages  men  have  but  few  amusements  and 
occupations,  bat  what  daylight  affords  them." 

39.  *It  was  not  unUl  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  tha  Eighth  I  Aprlcoa. 
that  apricots,  melons,  and  currants,  were  cultivated  in  England,   '^^^™ 
when  they  were  introduced  from  the  island  of  Zante.    sHuuie  as-     5  EiiiiiB 
serjs  that  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  edible  roots,  were  lirst       """' 
introducedabontthe  same  period;  but&om  other  and  older  writers 

it  appears  that  these  fVuits  of  the  garden  had  beon  formerly  known 

BJid  cultivated,  but  afterwards  neglected.    ^The  first  turkeys  sean   o.  rurft^u, 

in  Europe  were  imported  ftom  America  by  Cabot,  on  his  return 

from  hia  first  voy^a  to  the  wasCern  world. 

40.  'Some  of  the  early  oolonisf  s  sent  to  Vii^inift  hy  Raleigh,  having  »■  iMoaa  la 
contracted  a  relish  for  Wbaoco,  an  herb  which  the  Indians  esteemed  ■''^'™°' 
their  principal  medicine,  they  Drought  a  quantity  of  it  Co  England, 

and  taught  the  use  of  it  to  their  couatryraon.  The  use  of  the 
'■  filthy  weed"  soon  became  almost  uniyersaL  creating  a  new  appe- 
tite in  human  nature,  and  forming,  eventually,  an  important  branch 
of  commerce  between  England  and  her  American  colonies.  It  is 
aiid  that  Q.ueen  Elisabeth  herself,  in  the  close  of  her  life,  becnmo 
one  of  Raleigh's  papils  in  the  accomplishment  of  smoking.*    "The  e.Tlie  toicjo. 


9  ouB  Hb^j  na  aha  -noa  partaklnff  this  fadalgence,  Jlnkls^ 
wnrtnla  tb^  wvi&X  of  the  QmD^  IW  ehould  issue  in  a  glvea 
IVir  this  vurpoiB,  ha  wdghad  first  the  tubscco,  and  a&ervratilr 
4s^fiied  EbH  dM^nnoq  GA  the  ^tf^ght  of  the  amoho.  The  qi 
Etdned  his  1»t ;  adilsg  thst  aba  Mieied  he  was  the  cnly  all 
in  turning  nnolu  fnlo  gold.— SlUh. 

It  appsacB  that  the  Bmokjng  of  tobaoM,  a  coBiom  first  ohbei" 
ka,  vas  at  SraB  oaJled  hj  the  Thltes,  "  drinMng  tohofao."  T 
Pljmoath  peoplo  of  tteir  flat  oonftrenm  with  Maaiisolt,  it  Is 
UbOe  bag  ix  CoWoo,  -which  ha  diink,  and  gaie  ua  to  dilnk." 
Inoqth  oolod;  ibi?  ma  jate  1646  la  fbnnd  an  enCiy,  Chat  a  can 
■p  an  order  Hnuwrutiig  Oui  (Heraderi;  dlinklng  of  tobacco." 
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I,  potato,  oue  of  tlie  cheapest  and  most  nourisHng  apeeies  of  yegeU- 
-  ble  food,  was  first  brought  fl^om  America  into  Iteliini  in  the  jeai 
156S ;   but  it  was  fifty  yeai-a  later  befnro  this  Taluu,ble  root  was 
mucli  cultivated  in  England. 
1.  jMdiiftwi-       41.  'Nor  should  we  neglect  to  mention  the  indebtadnesa  which 
'uataEo-"'  America  owes  to  Europe.  Beaidean  race  of  oiyilizedmon,  thefljrmer 
Taps.        has  reoeiyed  from  the  latter  a  breed  of  domtatic  animals.    Oien, 
horses,  and  sheep  wore  unknown  in  America  until  they  were  intro- 
duced bj  the  English,  French,  Dntch  and  Swedta,  into  their  respeo- 
tive  settlemcnta.    Bees  were  imported  by  the  English.    The  In- 
dians, who  had  neyer  seen  these  inaects  befiire,  gaye  them  the  name 
of  EagUsh  fliesj  and  used  to  say  to  eaoh  other,  when  a  swarm  of 
bees  appeared  in  the  woods,  "  Brothers,  it  is  time  for  ns  to  depart, 
for  the  white  people  are  coming." 
tPoc*!*         43,  sAbout  the  year  1577,  during  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  pocltet- 
vMcha.     -(futchcs  were  first  brought  into  England  from  Germany.    ^Soou 
9.  CoMftM-    i^fjgp^  j]jg  ,^g  gf  coaetes  was  introduced  hy  the  Eai'l  of  AruiideL 
Before  this  time,  the  qneen,  on  pnblio  oesasions,  rode  on  horsebaot, 
1.  Carryitig   behind  her  chamberlain.     'The  mail  began  to  be  r^;aliirly  carried 
<iruiimaa.   Q^  ^  f^^  routes,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  although  but  few 
post  oMoes  were  established  until  1635,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tbe 
First, — fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Plymonth  colony. 
6,  jjWc™        43.  HI  was  during  the  rdgn  of  Elisabeth  that  the  Afl-ioan  slaye 
then  trade,   trade  was  first  iati'oduced  intti  England;  and  as  that  inhuman 
traffic  afterwards  ent-aaled  such  eyils  upon  onr  own  country,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  account  of  its  ori^. 
(.  BartoiH-       «As  early  as  1503  a  few  African  slayea  wei-a  sent  into  the  Mew 
"^S^ffl    World  from  the  Portugaese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
Aimriea  bg  and  eight  years  later  Ferdinand  of  Spain  permitted  their  iroporta- 
'*J^^    tion  into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  greater  numbers,  with  the  design 
of  substituting  their  labor  in  the  plaoe  of  that  of  the  lesa  hardy 
natives  of  America.  But  on  his  death  the  regent,  eardina]  Ximenea, 
discarded  this  policy,  and  the  traffic  ceased, 
r.  Poifcy  of       44,  'A  few  years  later,  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  the  worthy 
g^^ii^^^^is  Ijis  Caeas,  the  friend  and  beneCictor  of  the  Indian  race,  in  the 
'  warmth  of  his  seal  to  save  the  aboriginal  Americans  from  the  yoke 
of  bondage  which  his  countrymen  had  imposed  upon  them,  but  not 
peroMyini  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  tu  shivery,  nu 
der  the  plea  of  thereby  restoring  liberty  to  anolier,  ui^ed  npon 
his  monarch,  Charles  the  Fifth,  ihon  king  of  Spain,  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  into  America,  t^  supply  Qie  Spanish  plantadona. 
Unfortunately,  the  plan  of  Los  Casas  was  adopted,  and  the  trad« 
in  slaves  between  Africa  a^d  America  was  brought  into  a  regular 
form  by  the  royal  sanction. 
>,  tiableN-       45,  scharles'however  lived  long  enougli  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
c^^'wie  1^"^  inconsiderately  done,  and  in  his  later  years  he  put  a  stop  to 
Xiph.  Aon    tie  abive  trade,  by  an  order  that  all  slaves  iu  his  American  domin- 
"^^      ions  should  be  free.    This  order  was  subsequently  defeated  by  his 
B.  lESE.       voluntary  suirendera  of  the  crown  to  his  son,  and  his  retirement 
into  a  monastery  ;  and  under  his  successors  the  trade  was  carried 
a.  rheilsee   on  with  rcn[;wed. vigor.    'Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  who  at 
^'^SiiH^  tii'St  opjioaed  Iho   slavo  trade  from  cmLncientious  scruples,  was 
(Vance,      finally  induced  to  encourage  it  under  the  persuasion  that  the  rcji- 
diost  way  of  conyei'ting  the  negroes  was  by  transplanting  them  to 
u.  In  Eiii--   ^^  colouics ;  a  plea  bj  which  all  the  early  apologists  of  the  slave 
Umil.        trade  atteniptod  to  vindicate  its  praotiee.*    '°[n  England,  also,  the 

■  TtllzBdnuIieoniicgcdlnjiuUnca^im  af  this  tmdtj,  t1>^  MiiKemiiide  bIstcs  vera  Enwnll) 
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iniquity  of  tha  iraffie  was  ni  first  concealed  by  similar  pious  pt^  akalysib 
tenoes. 

46.  'The  CBlebrnfed  seaman,  Sir  John  Hawkinsjafterwarfscreated  i.cimH™n». 
Oiiiniral  and  trtiasursr  of  tlie  British,  nauy,  was  the  first  English-  ™i?j^%jr 
man  who  eiigfiged  in  tlie  slave  trade.    Haying  ooneeived  the  pro-     t'laith  i^ 
jeet  of  transplanting  AMoans  to  Ajiierioa,  Hs  oommunieated  his    '"tr^!" 
plan  to  several  of  his  opulent  countrymen,  who,  perceiviag  the  vast 
emolument  that  might  be  derived  fi:om  it,  eagerly  joined  him  in 
the  enterprise.    'In  1.3Q3  he  sailed  for  Aftioa,  and  linving  reached  a.  nrMros- 
■  Sierra  Leonehebegaii  to  traffic  with  the  natives,  intheusoal  articles  ^'j^^"™" 
of  barter,  takii^  occa^oa  In  the  meantime  to  give  them  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  conntry  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  to  contrast  ita 
beauty  and  fertilltywith  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  Ih^r  own  land, 

47.  ^Finding  that  they  llslenedio  hlmnith  implicit  belief,  he  as  -'"'■ — " — 
snred  them  that  if  any  of  them  were  willing  to  accompany  hitn  oi 
his  voyage,  they  should  partalte  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  beau-  iim. 
tiful  country  to  which  he  would  conduct  them,  as  a  recompense  for 
the  moderate  and  easy  labor  which  they  should  give  in  return. 
Three  hundred  of  these  unsuspecting  n^roes,  ensnared  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  white  strangers,  and  captivated  by  the  European  or- 
naments and  luxuries  spread  before  them,  were  thus  persuaded  to 
consent  to  embark  for  Hispaniobk. 

4S.  <0n  the  n^hl  previous  to  their  departure  they  were  attacked  i.  ulimial- 
by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  Hawldns,  hastening  to  their  assistance,  re-       "*■ 
pulsed  the  assailants,  and  took  a  niunher  of  them  prisoners,  whom 
he  conveyed  on  bourd  his  vessels.    ^The  neit  dny  he  sailed  with  g.  Tia  van- 
his  mised  cargo,  and  during  the  voyage,  treated  iiis  voluntary  cap-        "^'^ 
lives  with  much  greater  Jtindness  than  he  exercised  towards  the 
others.    'In  Hispaniola  he  disposed  of  the  whole  cargo  to  great  ».  xHsfoiiuan 
advantage,  and  endeavored  to  inculcate  on  the  purchasers  of  the  ^"^  ""f- 
negroes  the  same  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  them,  which  he 
himself  had  observed.    But  he  bad  now  placed  the  AfHcans  be- 
yond his  own  supervision,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  paid  for  ail 
at  the  same  rate,  treated  all  as  slaves,  without  any  distinction. 

49.  'On  the  return"  of  Hawkins  to  England,  the  wealth  which  he  r.  neitiraaf 
brought  with  him  excited  universal  interest   and  curiosity  re-   'S^SSa' 
spectii^  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  obt^ned.    sWhen  it    ^  |^  ^^^ 
was  known  that  he  had  been  transporting  Africans  to  America,  g.  pucilc  a- 
there  to  heeome  servants  or  slaves  to  tha  Spaniards,  the  public     "1!^!'%. 
feeling  was  excited  against  the  barbarity  of  the  traffic,  and  Haw-   "^trugio. 
kins  was  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  before 
the  qneen,  who  declared,  that,  "if  any  of  the  Africans  had  been 
carried  away  without  their  own  consent,  it  would  be  detestable, 
and  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  undertakers." 
'Hawldns  assured  her  that  none  of  the  natives  had  been  carried    '■^^'''■ 
away  hy  him  by  compulsion,  nor  would  be  in  ftiture,  except  such      "i*"- 
fts  should  be  taken  in  war:  and  it  appears,  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  jostioe  of  his  polii^ ;  declaring  it  an  act  of  nu- 
tnunity  to  carry  men  from  a  worse  condition  to  a  better ;  from  a 
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ANALvais,  Btate  of  yagan  Mrbariam,  to  the  enjojuient  of  tht  blesainga  of 

Christianity  and  ciTiilzation. 

LSesmd  50.  'In  1564  Haitkiiis  sailed"  with  two  yessels  on  a  second  Toycga 

^St^    to  the  const  of  Africa,  and  during  the  passage  an  English  ship  of 
"  o«.  la,    Tar  joined  the  eipediiioii.    K)n  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leono,  ths 
oMbijIe.'    BBgrocs  wero  found  shy  and  reserred.    As  none  of  their  compan- 
afasSJaSM  ^""^  ^^  returned  from  the  first  -voyage,  they  hegan  to  suspect 
'  that  the  English  had  killed  and  devoured  th^  and  no  persoadon 
8.  Kemri  (o    could  induce  a  second  osmpauy  to  emhark.    *ITie  crew  of  the  ship 
*    iHw"^  of  "ir  then  proposed  a  resort  to  violent  measures,  and  in  this  ihey 
were  aeeoiidei  by  the  siulors  under  the  command  of  Hawkins  him- 
self, andnotwithstamdingtheprotestafionsof  the  latter,  who  cited 
the  express  commands  of  the  queen,  and  appealed  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  eonsoiencea  against  such  lawless  barbarity,  Ihoy  pro- 
oeeded  to  put  their  poipose  in  eieoution ;  ohserving  probably,  no 
difference  between  the  moral  guilt  of  ealm  treachery  and  ondia- 
guised  violence. 
t.3^Ta«l(.      51.  'After  several  attacks  upon  the  natives,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides,  the  ships  were  at  length  freighted  with  car- 
goes of  human  beings,  who  were  borne  away  to  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  there,  for  no  crime  hut  the  misfortune  of  their  weakness,  and 
with  no  other  motive,  or  plea  of  escuae,  than  the  avarice  of  thdr 
t.  wwarSs,  captors.  Were  consigned  to  endless  slavery. — sgucb  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Er^lish  branch  of  the  African  slave  trade.    The 
infamy  of  its  origin  rests  upon  the  Old  World:  the  evils  which  it 
has  entailed  are  at  this  day  the  shame  and  the  di^race  of  the  New. 
I.  inTMrtatta     S3,  «Thc  importance  of  the  Reformation,  as  conneoted  not  only 
Kamatitias  "'*''  ""^  liistory  of  England  at  this  period,  but  with  the  advanoe  of 
civilization,  trne  religion,  and  republican  prinoiples,  throughout  all 
subseqaent  history,  requires  from  us  some  account  of  its  origin, 
nature,  and  progress, 
r.  KcJjffteM      53.  'At  tiic  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  was  the 
"rmiai^'  Catholic  relidon  the  only  religion  known  in  England,  bat  also 
tc^atngi^  throughout  sll  Europe;  and  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  that  religion, 
"^^ISS^T  •'S'd  I'eeently  assumed  to  himself  both  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
over  eJI  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, — granting  the  extreme  regions 
8.  imiesfij^  of  the  earth  to  whomsoever  he  pleosed.    'The  last  eserciso  of  his 
'^e^m    supreme  power  in  worldly  matters,  was  the  granting  to  the  king 
jirems  tan-   of  Portugal  all  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Non  in  AtHea; 
pwnfpMMT.  g„^  to  the  king  of  Spain,  all  tJie  countries  to  the  wratward  of  that 
limit ;  an  act  which,  according  to  some,  completed  in  his  person  tie 
character  of  Antichrist,  or  "  «iat  man  of  sin,  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God,  and  showing  himself  as  God."* 
B.  Unieatel      &4.sAt  this  time  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  papal  power;  all 
"^S^Vl^  heresies  had  been  suppressed — all  heretics  exterminat«il ;  and  all 
^WK.*"!    Christendom  was  quietly  reposing  in  a  unity  of  feith,  rites,  and 
iiainvfiii.  ecremonies,  and  supinely  acquiescing  in  tbe  numerous  absurditiea 
inculcated  by  the  "  head  of  the  church,"  when,  in  1517,  a  single  in- 
dividual dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  ttie  reigning  empire  of 
superstition, — the  power  of  which  has  ever  since  been  declining. 
This  person  was  MiHTin  Luther,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Wittein- 
be^  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  a  province  of  Ger- 
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5S,  'The  occaBion  that  first  enlisted  Luiier  in  oppOMtion  to  tke  akalysih. 

tlureii  of  ■wUieh  iis  Wiis  a  inBmbei-,  wm  the  iiuthoriied  sale  of  in-  " — — 

Jalgeooes,  or,  a  ramiasion  of  the  puniahiueat  due  to  ains ;  a  seiieme   !job^°S 
wliioli  the  pope,  Leo  X.,*  hod  adopted,  as  aa  ospodient  for  replen-    ""'"^ 
khing  iin  eshansted  troasmy.    'Lather  at  first  inToighed  against  ^^'^^^ 
the  dootrine  of  indulgenoes  only;   still  prot'esaiug  a  high  respeot  italpngrmj 
for  th  a  spoatollo  see,  and  implioit  sabmissi on  to  its  authority  ;  but  '^^^^ 
as  he  eiUiirged  Us  obaerTation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  mid  riia  i^ 
iihuses  and  errora,  he  began  to  doubt  of  the  Pope's  divine  atitho-      vt'vi- 
rity ;  he  rqecred  the  doctriao  of  his  infiJlibilitj  ;t  gradoally  abol- 
ished the  \ise  of  mass.}  .inrioular  coaftssioa,J  and  lie  worship  of 
images;!  denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,!'  and  opposed  tho  fast- 
ings in  the  Roimsh  churoh,  monastic  tows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
olei^. 

5(j,  'In  1530,  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  in  nndarstanding  and  s.  zuinsum. 
knowledge  to  Luther  himself,  raised  the  standard  of  rofonn  in 
Switzerliuid,  aiming  hia  doctrines  at  once  to  the  overthrow  of  tlie 
wliole  Eibrio  of  popery.    *Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  ef-  4.  spreadtf 
forts  of  the  Pope  aad  the  Cotholic  olorgj' to  resist  the  new  feith,   ^'^^'' 
the  minds  of  men  were  aroused  fcom  that  letbai^  in  which  they 
luid  so  long  slumbered,  and  Protestantism^Mt  spread  rapidly  into 
BTCiy  Mugiom  of  Europe. 

57.  Hn  Englsjid  the  principles  of  the  Refbrmotion  secretly  gained    t-  cn^ei 
many  partisans,  as  there  were  still  in  that  kingdom  some  remains  "^  JjJ^hS- 
of  the  Lollarda,tfasect  whose  doctrines  resembled  tioso  of  Luther.  ^IS^'f^ 
But  another,  and  perhaps  more  important  cause,  which  fiiTorecl  the  J^'S^i^ 
Reformation  in  England,  iras  the  Increased  attention  which  then 
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ANAivsie,  hegan  to  bo  paid  to  olossiool  learning.    'At  the  time  of  the  disco 

— -~~  very  of  America,  EnglisL.  lU«rntnra  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  a'liough 

ma^^at  '°  almost  every  former  age  some  distinguished  men  liail  arisen  to 
'Js<'i""6?   dispel  the  gloom  bj  which  they  were  Hurroundedj  ojid  rend^tlieir 
^d^rSS  names  illaBtrioiis.    At  fie  period  of  which  we  are  noi!  spenMng 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  butreoontlyintroduoodinio  England- 
books  were  atill  scarce^  iiistruotors  more  so,  and  learning  had  not 
yet  become  tie  road  to  preferment.    The  nobility  in  general  were 
illiterate,  aiLd  despised  ratOier  than  patronised  leoi-ning  and  learned 
men.    '■  It  is  enooghj"  remarked  one  of  them.  '■  for  noblemen's  sons 
to  Hind  their  horn,  and  carry  tieir  hawt  &ir,  and  leavo  study 
imd  learning  to  the  ohildreo.  of  mean  people." 
*'^^m^      58.  'About  the  commencement  of  the  sisteeath  century,  howersr, 
^i^tL    leKrning  began  to  reviye  in  England.    The  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
™™^^    guage  first  eioited  public  attention,  imd  so  diligently  W!i3  it  oalti- 
elsieeiHh     Tated  by  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  that  the  aixteenth  century 
'^'i^v-     may  Tery  properly  be  mllGd  the  Latin  a^e      Both  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Olid  his  distinguished  minister,  oardiual  Wolsey,  were  emi- 
rf  nretfe"*"  ""''*  P'*""'^  °^  olasaioal  learning.    sAt  first  the  study  of  Greek 
rosea  %  X  ™et  with  great  opposition  from  the  Catiiolic  olei^y,  and  when,  in 
^^^=      1515,  tie  cslebratwl  Erasmus  published  a  copy  of  tie  H'ew  Testa- 
ment  in  the  ori^nal,  it  was  denouneed  with  great  bitterness  aa  an 
impious  and  dangerous  book,  and  as  tending  to  maJie  hereti(s  of 
those  who  studied  it. 
».  ProSaSis       89.  'And,  indeed,  it  probably  had  that  tendency  ;  for  before  this 
^^™^  ^  time  very  few  of  the  English  tiifiolo^ans  bad  made  the  Bible  thdr 
Vie  BHic  in    Study ;  End  eyen  the  professors  of  divinity  read  lectures  only  on 
^^^^    certain  select  senlenees  from  the  Scriptures,  or  on  topics  espouided 
by  the  ancient  schoolmen.    But  the  study  of  the  Bible  aroused  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  even  among  the  few  who  ■were  able  to  read  it  in 
the  original;  as  its  real  doctrines  b^aa  to  bo  known,  thereputa- 
tian  of  soholastic  divinity  diminiBhcd ;  the  desire  of  deducing  re- 
ligious opinions  trom  tbe  word  of  Gtod  alone  began  to  prevail ;  and 
thus  the  minds  of  men  were  somewhat  prepared  for  the  Refbrma- 
tion,  even  before  Lnther  began  his  career  in  Germany, 
a  HsBTK  Ok      60.  ^Eut  Henry  the  Eighth  having  been  educated  in  a  strict  at 
^Sna'ai"  (achment  to  the  ohureh  of  Rome,  and  being  informed  that  Lutlier 
ScffiMsq/'  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,*  a  teacher 
S^^   of  theology,  end  the  king's  fevorite  autior,  he  oonoeived  so  violent  a 
pr^udice  agalosb  the  reformer,  iliat  he  wrol«  a  book  in  Latin  against^ 
t. "  De^Str  tie  doctrines  which  he  inoulcated.    ^A  copy  of  tiis  work  he  sent 
flftteiliiut"  fofjigpopej  who,  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry's  relif^ous  leal, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  defender  of  llie  fail h;  aa  appellation 
7.  PragTva  of  still  retained  by  the  kings  of  England,    To  Henry's  book  Luther 
ttBMnmj.    iteplicd  with  asperity,  and  the  publio  were  inclined  tfl  attribut*  to 
the  latter  tie  victory  ;  while  the  controversy  was  only  rendered 
more  important  by  the  distinction  ^ren  it  by  the  royal  disputant, 
t.  Camef  thia      61.  *Bnt  still,  causes  were  operating  in  England  to  eitend  the  prin- 
'^^^i^    ciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  Henry  himsslf  was  soon  induced  to 
yrinrt(i/Bsof  lend  his  aid  to  tLeir  influence.      Complaints  of   long   standing 
'*°o^.'™"  gainst  (he  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  been  greatly  in 
creased  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  induced  by  lie  Lutheran  feneis 
and  the  iouse  of  commons,  finding  tie  occasion  fiivorable,  passed 


■  TTutmas  Aq^trncn^  stylecl  the  "  ■ 
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several  bills  for  restraining  the  impositions  of  the  olei^,  and  re- 
ducing their  power  and  priTileges ;  while  the  king,  although  afc- 
horring  all  oouneotion  with  the  Lntberumj  was  gratified  with  an 
opportunity  of  humhling  the  papiil  power  izi  his  dominions,  and 
Bhonlng  ita  dependence  on  his  nuthoritj. 

62.  'Laws  moco  aod  mora  stringent  continued  to  be  enacted  and  i.  Enaiiaeit- 
enfiiroed  against  the  ecdesiaaliea  ;  long  standing  nbuae^  and  oppres-  J?f!2,^^ 
sions  of  l£.e  eoolesiostioal  conrta,  were  remedied ;  tlie  revenues  iiaa  f  tuner. 
which  the  pope  had  received  from  Enghind  were  greatly  dimin.- 

ished ;  and  a  severe  blow  was  stpuclc  against  the  papal  power,  by 
a  confession,"  estortod  hy  Henry  front  the  clergy  of  the  realm,       a,  iki. 
that  "  the  king  was  the  pwteotor  and  the  supremo  head  of  the 
ahurch  and  clergy  of  England." 

63.  ^Henry  had  married  his  brother's  widow,  and.  either  really  1  HmrS"! 
entertaining,  as  he  pretended,  conuoieatious  scruples  about  the  w  ""^^^^ 
lidity  of  his  marriage,  or  estranged  from  his  consort  hy  the  cbaiias  hrerah  vrlih 
of  a  new  favorite,  Lad  appealed  to  the  pope  for  adisorce;  which  "'"Sml''^ 
the  latter  not  grantit^,  Henry,  in  defianoa  of  his  holiness,  put 

away  his  first  wife  Cathariaejaud  married"  anothor,  the  afterwards  t.  Wov.  ib3». 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.    The  result  of  tliis  affair  was  a  final 
breach  tiith  the  cortrt  of  Rome,  and  a  sentence  of  excommuniea' 
tion  was  passedo  agfunst  the  kin:^.  "■  Jjl,"'' 

64.  "Soon  after,  Henry  waa  declared''  by  parliament  the  only  ^  ras  4!srM 
supremo  head  on  earth  of  the  oharoh  of  EnglMid  ;  the  authority  of  wrs»ww(>i 
the  pope  was  formally  abolished  j  and  all  tributes  paid  to  him  were  i^m.  "" 
declared  illegal.  iBut  although  the  king  thus  separated  from  the  d.  Nov,  1934 
church  of  Rome,  he  protested  to  maintain  the  Catholio  doctrine  in  L  HlanU- 
ita  purity,  and  persecuted  the  refi^rmars  most  violently ;  so  that,  ^^^ 
while  many  were  burned  as  heretics  for  denjiog  tha  doctrines  of  cmdaa. 
Catholicism,  others  were  execnied  for  maintaining  the  supremacy 

of  the  ]iope.    ^As  therefore  tha  e.irnest  adherents  of  both  i-eligiona  e.  Egicuwo- 
were  equally  persecuted  and  equally  encouraged,  both  parties  were  dwxdbs&t 
induced  to  court  the  fevor  of  the  king,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  as-       "'"''' 
same  au  absolute  authority  over  the  nation,  and  to  impose  upon  it 
his  own  doctrines,  as  those  of  the  only  true  ehuroh. 

65.  "Still  the  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct  served  to  promote  ,.  yfte  mo* 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  innovation  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  ""^Jj** 
Rfrfbrmation.    Jealous  of  the  inSuenoe  of  the  monis,  Henry  abol- 
ished the  monasteries,  and  confiscated  tlieir  immBii.se  revenues  to 

his  own  uses;  and  the  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  tho  dostrao- 

tion  of  what  had  long  beau  to  them  ol^eots  of  the  most  profound 

veneratiOQ,  the  secret  enormities  of  many  of  these  institutions  were 

Guide  publio.*    'The  moat  that  eould  be  ui^ed  in  &vor  of  these    r  viea  of 

establishments  was  that  they  were  a  support  to  the  poor ;  but,  at   '^^^^ 

the  same  time,  they  tended  to  enEoiirage  idleness  and  beggary. 

6G.  sWhenuewsof  these  prooeodiugs  reached  Rome,  the  most  ter-  s-Tfta  pra- 
rible  fulminations  were  hurled  by  tho  pope  agfuust  the  Mng  of  Eng-   "^^^^ 
laniL  whose  soul  was  delivered  over  to  the  devil,  and  liis  dominions   rti-oiMfi'K 
to  the  first  invader ;  »il  leagues  with  Catholio  princes  were  de-       **w- 
tlared  to  be  dissolved — his  sulgeots  were  freed  item  their  oaths  "f 
allogiaiLoe.  and  the  nobility  were  oommajidod  to  take  up  arms 
against  him.    "But  these  missives,  which,  half  a  century  befbic,    g.  Kjter  «■ 
would  have  hurled  the  monarch  from  his  throne  and  roado  him  a    '^^JJ*' 
Jegpised  outcast  among  his  people,  were  now  utterly  harmless. 
The  papal  supremaoy  was  forever  lost  in  England. 
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57,  Tew  otiier  events  of  importance  comifctect  with  lie  Refornia 

■     ^^        liou,  OMurred  during  the  reign  of  Hcmy,  iiho,  disregarding  the  opiii 

cauriBpur-   ions  both  of  CathoSoi  and  Protestants,  labored  to  malte  lils  onii 

•KMltj (to    eTer-ebanging  doctrines  the  religion  of  the  nation.     'The  Bible 

1  T^p<ojiW  ^^  *'^^"  scaroel?  loiown  (a  the  great  mass  of  tho  people,  imd  al- 

ignonna  iif  though  its  general  disaominatioii  was  strongly  urged  by  the  ro- 

tmi^irm   foiTiera,  it  was  as  sealously  apposed  by  the  ndherenta  of  popery 

rwpecHn*  lis  The  lalter  openly  and  BtreBuousIy  malotained  that  the  olergy 

™^f^    Bhouhi  have  the  eiclnsiye  spiritual  direction  of  (he  peo;^Ie,  wlio. 

they  said,  were  totally  onqnalified  to  choose  their  own  prinoiplea. 

and  that  the  Seriptarea  inrolTed  so  much  obscurity,  and  gaie  rise 

to  so  many  diffiomtics,  that  it  was  a  mockery  to.  place  them  bcfoco 

the  ignorant,  who  oould  not  possibly  make  any  proper  use  of  them, 

3,  DHreeqf       ES,  Bin  1540,  howeTer,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  English  waa  ordered 

^"ihe^is-  *°  ^^  suspended  in  every  piriah  church  for  the  use  of  the  people, 

reiieelid  in'  but  two  yeiffs  later  the  king  and  parliajneiit  retracted  e'"    "  ' 


LScaarnqf  them,  only  "so  it  be  doae  quietly,  and  with  good  order,"    <The 

UaTtpem.    preamble  to  the  act  seta  forth  " that  many  seditious  and  ignorant 

persons  had  abused  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading'  the  Bible ; 

and   that  great   divereity  of  opinion,  animosities,  tmnulta,  and 

schisms,  hoid  been  oooasioBed  by  perverting  the  sense  of  tiie  ecrip- 

(.  The  cUrss  turea."    'Even  the  clergy  themselves  were  at  this  time  wofiiUy  ig- 

Sotow'S^  ^  norant  of  that  against  which  they  deolnimed  so  violently,  as  many 

BiiS.       of  them,  partiouSarly  those  of  Scotland,  ima^ned  the  New  Teat^ 

ment  to  luLve  been  composed  by  Luther,  and  asserted  that  the  Old 

Testament  alone  wos  the  word  of  God. 

1 547.  69-  'After  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eii^htli,  which  occmrad  in  1547, 

«,  Therffar-  the  restraints  which  he  tad  laid  upon  f'lo  Protestants  were  re- 

rtSj^wS-d  ™f''^t  <""*  lie?  soon  booanie  tho  prevailing  party,    Edward  the 

anS  CMH-     Sislh,  the  successor  of  Henry,  bdng  in  his  minority,  tho  earl  of 

^^^^^^  Hertford,  afterwards  dnke  of  Somerset,  long  a  secret  partisan  of 

siiiji-       the  reformers,  iras  made  protector  of  the  realm ;  and  tinder  hia 

direction,  and  that  of  arohbisliop  Cranmer,  the  Reformation  was 

J,  A  lUurgg.  carried  forward  and  completed.    'A  liturgy  was  composed  by  a 

wi^mto"  """"^^l  "^  bishops  and  divines,  and  the  parEament  ordained  a  uni- 

^^^       formity  to  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  and  eeremojiies  of  the 

church, 

s.  iROleranot     70.  ^The  reftirmers,  however,  now  that  they  were  in  the  ascendant, 

i^ftee  Tt-     disgraced  their  principles  by  the  severity  which  they  esercisod 

""      towiffds  those  who  differed  il-oni  them.    They  thought  themaelves 

so  certainly  in  the  right,  and  the  estnblisbment  of  their  religiona 

views  of  such  importiinoc,  that  they  would  suffer  no  contradiction 

in  regard  to  them;  ind  tliey  procured  a  commission  to  sou'oh  after 

and  examine  all  anabaptists,*  heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  book 

of  common  prayer,  with  authority  to  reclaim  ihem  if  possiblB,  bnt, 

if  they  should  prove  obstinate,  to  Gicommnnicate  and  ImpriacD 

them,  and  deliver  them  ovei'  to  the  civil  anthorlties  for  punish- 

B.  TlwMt  "f     71,  "Among  those  fbund  guilty  under  this  commission  was  one  Joan 
tom'^Keni.  Boucher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  condenmed  to  be 
burned  ns  a  heretic  for  maintaining  soma  metaphysical  notions  con- 
cerning the  real  nature  of  Christ,    But  the  young  Wng,  who  was 
of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  at  first  refused  to  sign  tha 
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tjeotli-wai'mni  :  but  ,it  l-ist  being  ovei'oome  liy  the  importiiiiities  of  jnalvstb. 

CJanmoi',  he  reluotunlly  oomplied,  IhoiigU  with  tou,rs  in  his  eyes, 

declaring  that  if  any  wi-ong  were  done,  the  guilt  should  be  on  the 

bend  of  those  vha  persiuidsd  liini  to  it.    'Some  time  aftei'  one     1.  Q^Foa 

Van  Poria  was  coudemnod  to  de:itU  for  Arianisiii.*    He  suffei-edt      ''"'*■ 

vith  so  much  satisfaotioiL  that  he  hi^iged  and  cui-essed  the  fagots 

Biat  were  conauming  him. 

73.  ^Edward  VJ.,  .1  prince  of  mojiy  excellent  qoalitiea,  dying  in  the     J  553. 
■iiteenth  year  of  hia  age,  and  in  the  sevonili  of  his  I'eign,  Mary,    s,  Dtarhrtf 
often  called  the  bloody  M;ii-y,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by  ^!^f-  "f 
hia  first  wife  Catherine,  ascended  Uie  throne.     'Mary  was  a  pro-      am™ 
fessed  Catholic,  yet  hathre  her  oocesslon  she  had  agreed  to  laain-  9.  neugima 
tain  the  reformed  religion,  and,  even  after,  pvomisei!  to  tolerate  btbhAb'™! 
those  irho  differed  from  her,  but  she  ao   sooner   saw   herself    eoMoA  qf 
firmly  established  on  the  tJirone,  than  she  resolsed  to  restoi-o  tKe      ■"'"»■ 
Catholic  worship.    The  Cathollo  bishops  and  olergy  wko  hud  been 
deprived  of  their  sees  daring  the  former  mgn,  were  reiastatad,  and 
now  triumphed  in  their  turn. 

73.  *0n  pretence  of  diseouracing  controvensy,  the  queen,  by  her  4.  Exanfat  tf 
own  arbitrary  authority,  forbade  any  to  preach  in  public  eseapt  '"*^^^K"*' 
those  who  should  obtain  her  license,  and  to  njine  but  Catholics  was 

that  license  ^ven,    sji^my  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  fted  to  5-  ^o^Tn- 

England  for  pTOteotion  during  the  former  riagn,  and  had  ereu  been  J^'Sswo^* 

invited  by  the  government,  being  now  tbreat^ed  witk  perseoutioo, 

took  tie  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  many  of 

tlie  arts  and  mauatWitures,  which  they  hitd  successfully  introduced, 

were  thareijy  lost  to  the  nation.    'Parliamoiit  showed  itself  ob-    «.  o*Kiin^ 

sequions  to  Hie  designs  of  the  queen :  all  the  .statutes  of  the  for-  jjSh3S<3 

mer  reign  were  repealed  by  one  vote ;  and  the  national  religion  was 

thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  which  it  had  been  left  at  the 

death  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

74.  'Soon  ofcer,  the  mass  was  restored,  the  pope's  aathority  es-  t,  Caitatit 
tablished,  the  former  sanguinary  Saws  against  heretics  wore  revived,  \^^^ 
and  a  bloody  persecution  followed,  fiUit^  the  land  with  scenes  of  ^eTu.%^m- 
horror,  which  long  rendered  the  Catholic  rel^ion  the  object  of  gen-  '^^E.J^S™'' 
eral  detestation,  ^xhe  persecution  began  by  the  biirning  of  John  g^i^rt^ 
Rogers  at  Smithtield,  a  man  eminent  for  virtue  Ji  well  osfor  learning.  Haaper.' 
Tms  was  quickly  fbllowed  by  the  esocution  of  Hooper,  bishop  of  ^^^'^ 
Glouoeater ;  archbishop  Cranraer ;  Ridley,  bishop  of  London ;  Lat-  Lt^itr. 
imer,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  aaH.  large  numbers  of  the  laity.  'It  s.  utmOer  if 
was  computed  that  during  this  perseoution,  two  hundred  and  sot-  vtctinu. 
enty-seven  persons  were  burned  at  the  stalte,  of  whom  fifty-five 

were  women,  and  four  wore  children  ;  and  large  numbers,  in  addi- 
tion, were  punished  by  confiscations,  fines,  and  imprisonments-t 


LbiI  ctentBLl,  feat  inferior  to  UicTothiT,  both  in  DBtunj  ana  aignlty:  nud  Unit  the  Holy  Ghoat 
wu  not  OoD,  but  created)  by  (hs  power  of  the  SOd.  la  modem  amis  His  appellEUoa  Ariioi 
hu  ^nBa  indlunlmlnateJj  applied  to  oJI  wiui  ifijoet  Vab  doctrbifl  of  the  IKnft^,  and  cooidder 
Jeflue  Chciflt  BflinibFffW&ndnAoidlnBtetaChel^bher.    Tfae  modera  Uruiarirtrts  w irbua. 

f  Yet  this  OTDeity  ]b  jnooiL  infttlor  to  wliet  was  ^ractlBed  In  othui  comtriefl.    ^'  A  great 

•"Oior  compotel  fiAt  In  (he  Hetlietisiids  slone,  bom  Uie  lline  tint  tlie  edict  of  ObHlm  T,  nu 

nulg^ed  against  Uie  RelbDnera,  there  bad  been  flfl7&oiLBUiA.p«eoD9  hanged,  bebeadedf 


o^hmB,  InBtcAd  of  being  ohec]«d,wu  ratber  Ibrvuded  by  then  tjerflaeaUmiB." — noma. 

Ihirlngfoehoridinusaeifiof  St  Bartholomew,  which  occnned  in  ^uice  at  a  Inter  peiiod, 
in  Angoat,  1572,  tlio  Tioami  were  p^bsblj  fti  more  nomMOns.  Hume  compotas,  that  In  P«ril 
_...  .  .._  „ ^  r.-...  _. — » ,-  alidnlnone  dey.    Br- Linnfard  thus  Bpe^ks  of  Che  nnmbe? 


DFemnlgated  against  uie  Retbrmera,  there  bad  b 
tnried  BHve,  or  imrs^d,  on  aiconnt  of  relfeton ; 
oonaldetable.    Yet  In  both  eanntrisi,  u  [he  i)i: 
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AMALY31S,  'The  sufferers  generally  bore  their  tortnres  mtli  the  most  infleii . 
■  "  ble  conatanoy,  singing  hynrns  in  t!ie  midst  of  the  flames,  and  glory- 

qf  (ftBB^'   ing  that  they  were  found  wortliy  of  suffering  martyrdom  in  tht 

fertra.       cause  of  Christ, 
s  Miiirfes-B       75.  *Mary,  having  formed  a  marriage  with  Philip,  a  Catholic 
laiSfflS  P'^''^*'^;  ^^  "^  ^^^  eniperor  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  the  Spaniah 
efe-eauTi   throng  ■was nest  urged  oil  by  him  and  her  own  zeal  to  establish  a 
^^H"''    C'^n'* similai to  the  Spaiush  Inqiiiaition.    'Among  the  arhitrary 
s,  powffs  of  V""^^  OKeroised  by  this  court,  it  issued  a  proolajuatiou  against 
(Ml  court,    bool^s  of  heresy,  treason,  and  sedition  ;  deolaring  "  that  whosoerer 
had  any  of  these  boolis,  gnd  did  not  presently  bum  them,  withont 
reading  them,  or  showing  them  to  any  otlier  person,  should  be  es- 
teemed rebels,  and  withoat  ajiy  farther  ilelay,  be  executed  by  mar- 
'i(fX™S?'  *■"'  ^"■"      '^^^  ideai  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  expressed 
preregaiSe   either  in  word  or  aotion,  seemed,  at  this  pe:riod,  to  be  extinguished 
at  </iiij«r!«j.  jji  England ;  parliament  made  little  or  no  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  queen,  former  statutes  "were  disr^ordel  by  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  the  oommon   law,  deemed  secondary  to    ocolesiastieal 
enactmeuta,  ivas  scarcely  known  to  exist. 
1558.         76.  sMiry  died  in  I558,unregretted  by  the  nation,  after  areign of 
t-Dsmhiif  little  more  than  fire  years,  and  the  princess  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
M^j^inc-  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  succeeded  to 
Ejjzuae^    the  throne.    'She  had  been  brought   up  in  the  principles  of  the 
•.  Clamec  of  Reformation,  and  a  general  change  of  religion,  from  popery  to  Pro- 
^^feiw^  testflntisHL  almost  immBdiatelj  followed  her  accession.    This  was 
MlS^k.    effected  without  ai^y  violence,  tumult,  or  clamor;  tor  the  persecu- 
tions in  the  preceding  re^n  had  served  only  to  give  the  whole  na- 
tion anaversJOE  to  popery,  and  Elizabeth  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
a  course  of  moderation,  and  to  restrain  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of 
the  most  violent  of  her  parly, 
r  K^fanria-       77,  'Thus  the  Retbrmation  was  firmly  and  finally  estftblishod  in 
't^l^ma'  England:  but  as  the  spirit  of  change  is  ever  progressivejit  did  not 
tngnafBt,   stop  With  merely  the  overthrcivr  of  One  religion  and  the  snbstitutioD 
a.  ocnaef  of  another,    'Other  important  principles,  ariang  Out  Of  the  new 
ffiid  ^nS  religion  itself  hod  alrtady  hegun  to  be  seriously  agitated  among 
Ijaeeen  in   its  sapporterfl;  and  it  is  to  this  period,  the  age  of  Elisabeth,  (iiat 
i^im™'   ■"*  '''"^  ^""^  ^^  germs  of  those  parties  and  principles  which  after 
wards  eierted  an  important  influence  ou  oar  own  histoi'y, 
a.  Aiaipailiii      73.  ^Some  among  the  early  reformers,  even  during  the  roign  of 
'^^ifcS  Edward  VI,  had  oonedved  a  violent  antipatliy  to  all  the  former 
OaHelmite-  practices  of  the  Catholic  church,  many  of  which  the  early  Refor- 
:  ^ta^K^.   rantion  had  ret^ned.    '"Even  Hooper,  who  afterwards  suffered  ftir 
ig.  Horow'i   liis  religion,  when  promoted  to  the  office  of  bishop  at  first  refused 
■t^"^  (o  to  he  consecrated  in  the  Episcopal  habit,  which  had  formerly,  he 
ojjttiftBMi.   said,  been  abused  by  superstitaon,  and  which  was  thereby  rendered 
II.  oWMHOM  unbecoming  a  true  Christitiiu    collections  of  tihis  nature  irere 
if  Biiiat-     made  by  the  most  lealous  to  every  Ibnn  and  cerfflnonial  of  CatJiolio 
la,  Kwum-    worship  that  had  been  retained  by  the  Church  of  England,    "^ha 
"'sffliift'"  same  spirit  dictated  the  national  remonstrance,  made  afterwards  by 
ciersy.      the  Scottish  cler^,  in  ivMch  are  fonnd  the   following  words. 
"  What  has  Christ  Jeaus  to  do  wiHi  Belial  ?    What  has  darlsness 
to  do  with  light  ?    If  surplices,  comer  caps,  and  tippels,  have  been 
badges  of  idolaters,  in  the  very  act  of  idolatry,  why  should  the 
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preacher  of  Christisin  liberty,  and  the  open  rebukep  of  all  siipei  c-  ^.YSia. 

stition,  partake  of  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast  i"  " 

79.  'Aflerthe  aceeaaioc  of  Eliiabeth,  this  spirit  rapidlj  inoreasei  i.  ^''^^ 
cud  the  ^ends  of  the  Reformation  beoame  radioaUy  liinded  Biaoi4(  a^igom 
iheinselTes,  forming  the  two  active  partiea  of  the  conatry — the  oao  ^"''J^*"  ''' 
parly,  the  advocates  of  the  ohoroh  ajfatem  as  already  establisked ;  ^anif'^S- 
!md  the  other,  than,  first  called  UiePuriiottp-irty,  desiring  to  reform  "'•""^ 
the  established  religion  still  more. 

80.  ^Tha  great  points  of  agreemeot  among  the  members  of  the   s.  Foinu  rf 
]ablished  chnrdi  srstem.  conaiat-ed  in  ryeeting  the  dootrina  of  ^^^^^ 

rting  the  parumonnt  national  autho-  (siaa/'ihe 
uid  temporal,  and  in  recognising  the  "^^^^^ 
king  or  queen  as  the  head  of  the  ohiweh.  SThis  waa,  at  its  origin,  3,  TiHati/aiem 
the  liberal,  or  democratic  syeiem,  and  at  first  onited,  in  its  support,  aiiuoi^iii. 
ull  lovers  of  liberty  in  thought  and  action — all  those  to  whom  the 
rigid  discipline  of  Catholic  ceremonials  and  Catliolic  superviainn 
was  irksome,  ^Tha  members  of  ihia  party,  althoi^  differing  1.  wjij  Vu  «■ 
gveatlj  on  minor  snhjBcts,  were  genarally  disposed  to  i-eat  satisfied  jj^^"^,;, 
with  the  changes  already  made  in  faith  and  worship,  thinking  it  a  icm  dt^poeed 
matter  of  joatice  and  policy,  not  to  separate  more  widely  than  Sj^'^J'J^ 
wasnecessary  fromtheancientaytem;  wiiile  the  bishops  and  clergy  D/unt^es  ^^ 
foresaw^  in  any  farther  attempts  at  innovation,  a  tendency  to  atrip  teadi/ma^. 
them  of  all  their  professional  authority  and  dignity. 

SI.  *The  establishment  of  these  medium  principles  between  i.  Ta  julum 
popery  on  lie  one  hand,  and  pnritanjsm  on  the  nthel^  is  probably  "^^^ 
attributable  to  Elizahath  herself,  for  it  is  asserted  by  Hallam,  that    nj-i!  aitrlli- 
at  the  acoesdon  of  that  princess  to  the  throne,  all  the  most  eminent       ""* 
reformers,  or  Protestants,  in  the  kingdom,  were  in  fiivor  of  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  what  were  called  popish  ceremonies, 
u.nd  that  tha  queen  alone  waa  the  cause  of  retaining  thoae  obser- 
Tanoe^  which  finally  led  to  ft  separation  from  tha  Church  of  England. 

83.  «The  Pjifitaa  party,  professing  to  derive  their  docfrines  di-  e.  pf^atiam 
rectly  from  the  Soriptur^  wei-e  wholly  dissatisfied  with  tha  old  ^p^i^^ 
church  system,  which  they  denounoei  na  rotten,  depraved,  and  de-        party. 
filed  by  human  inventions,  and  they  wished  it  to  undei^o  a  thor- 
ough refbrm,  £0  abandon  everything  of  man's  device,  and  to  adopt 
nothing,  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline  which  was  not  directly 
authorized  by  the  word  of  Gtod.    'Esceetungly  ardent  in  their  feel-  7.  Charaeur 
iiigs,  zealous  in  thrar  principles,  abhorring  all  ftirmaliam,  asde-  ttOiiatany. 
Etruotive  of  tha  very  elements  of  piety,  and  rgeeting  the  regal  as 
well  aa  papal  supremacy,  they  deniandad,  in  place  of  the  litui^oal 
service,  an  effeotive  preaching  of  the  gospel,  more  of  the  substance 
of  religion,  instead  of  what  they  denominated  its  shadow ;   and  so 
convinced  were  they  of  the  juatneas  of  their  views  and  the  reason- 
:ibleness  of  th«r  damaniJs,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  oonsidora- 
tiona  which  pleaded  ftir  compromise  or  fbr  delay. 

83.  'Theunsettledatateofasterior  religious  observances  contia-     1565. 
ued  unto  1563,  when  Elizabeth,  or  perhaps  tho  archbishop  by  her  '^jJK'™'"*" 
sanction,  took  violent  measures  ibr  pntting  a  stop  to  all  irregulari-  ^^^"m" 
ties  in  the  church  service.    Thoseof  the  puritanclec^y  whowould     reUgtma 
not  conform  to  the  n.'ie  of  the  clerical  vestments,  and  other  matiera     ™^''''f- 
of  discipline,  were  suspended  from  the  ministry,  and  their  livings, 
or  salaries,  taken  &om  them,    ^he  puritans  then  heg[m  to  fi)rm  a  Tnnmaii 
Bepara*e  jjnventicles  in  secret^  for  they  were  unable  to  obtain,  apart  "^"S^'"^ 
from  the  regular  church,  a  peaceable  toleration  of  their  particular 
worship.    Yet  their  separate  assemblages  were  spied  out  and  in- 
vaded* by  the  hirelings  of  government,  and  those  who  frequenlel      t,  inr. 
thnm  sent  tc  prison. 
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84.  'Hitherto  the  retention  of  popish  oeremonies  in  tie  church 

^— ; —  hiid  been  the  only  avowed  Cinseotoomiiliiiatmlh  the  puritans,  but 

'ittS'^B^  when  thej  found  theuiselves  peraeoaied  with  the  most  unsparing 
**^S      rigor,  insfeacE  of  relasiug  in  tbeir  oppoaitioc,  they  began  to  taka 
i^"""'-     higher  grounds — to  cliura  an  eoolesiasticul  independcnoe  of  tha 
Enijlisi  ehuroh — to  question  tho  itutlioritj  that  oppressed  them — 
and,  with  Cortirrifht,  one  of  theii'  most  able  lendei^,  to  iticuloatt 
the  lailaKfuliiais  of  any  form  of  chnrali  goTemmeut,  escept  what  the 
npoatleg  hod  instituted,  naanety,  tlie  preabyterian. 
■M  FuHiicai       85.  *rhus  a  new  feature  in  Che  ooHtroveray  was  dorelopod,  in  the 
mSr'oKna    introduction  of  political  principles ;  and,  in  the  hu^uage  of  Hal- 
liim,  "  the  battle  was  noJongerto  be  fought  for  ft  tippet  (ind  a  sur- 
plice, bnt  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  interwoven,  as  it 
wa^  with  the  temporal  coustitatiou  of  England."    The  priooiplea 
of  civU  liberty  that  thus  began  to  be  promulgated,  BO  totally  iacom- 
patible  with  the  aiorbitant  prerogutires  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
English  soyorcigns,  rendered  the  puritans,  in  a  peculiar  maoiner, 
the  olyects  of  the  queen's  aversion. 
3,  Futium-        80.  ssome  of  the  puritan  leaders  in  Parliament  having  talieii  w>- 
"""(Hi^""^  oasion  to  aliuda,  although  in.  terms  of  great  mildness,  to  the  re- 
stounta  which  the  queen  had  imposed  upon  freedom  of  speech  in 
(he  house,  especially  in  eeolesitKtical  mattera,  they  were  imprisoned 
jbr  tliidr  tioldnesa,  and  told  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  spealk 
upon  subjects  which  the  qoeen  had  prohibited  from  their  consider- 
ation.   And  when  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  liturgy  was  in- 
trodneed  into  ParliaiBent  by  a  puritan  member,  it  was  declared  to 
be  an  encroachment  on  the  royiJ  prerogn;tive,  and  a  temerity  which 
l.Prewjwlmj  was  not  io  be  tolerated.    'As  head  of  the  church,  Elizabeth  de- 
m'i'fpKS   Glared  that  she  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative  alone,  to 
rjrjwfJtB-    decide  all  questions  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine,  disci- 
*""'       pline,  or  worship.    And,  in  fact,  the  power  of  Parliament,  at  this 
time,  extended  little  farther  than  to  the  regulation  of  the  internal 
police  of  the  Icingdom:   it  did  not  presume  to  meddle  with  any  of 
the  groat  qnestioos  of  goTemment,  peace  Knd  war,  or  foreign  nego- 
tiations. 
5  r*«   _       S7.  SThe  most  rigid  of  the  early  puritans  were  a  sect  ealled 
'^■'^™^^''  Brosiiiili,  from  Robert  Brown,  a  young  clergyman  of  an  impetuous 
m'f«-  aad  illiberal  spirit-  who,  in  15S6,  was  at  the  bead  of  a  ]Kirty  of 
™''"  sealots  or  "Separatists,"  who  were  vehement  for  a  total  aeparatioa 
from  the  established  church.    The  Browniats  were  also  known  as 
"  Independents,"  because  tliey  renounced  communion,  not  only  with 
the  chnrch  of  England,  but  with  every  other  Protestant  diurch 
I.  T^lr     that  was  not  constructed  on  the  same  model  as  their  own.  'Against 
eBiMBii.    yijg  jgot  f^g  whole  ftiry  of  the  ecclesiastical  Haw  was  directel. 
Brown  himself  eiulted  in  the  boast  that  be  had  been  committed  to 
thirty-two  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at 
noon-day.    Several  of  his  followers  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  great  numbers  were  imprisoned,  and  numerous  fami- 
lies were  reduced  to  poverty  by  heavy  fines. 
.  eenere        S8.  'Yet  these  severities  tended  only  to  increosethe  numbers  nnd 
'%^^^  the  seal  of  these  seetoj-ies,  and  alihough  Elimbeth,  even  with  tears, 
BjjiWr  '  bewailed  their  misfortunes,  yet  she  caused  Lin'sstill  more  sei'ore  to 
™^'       be  enacted  against  them,  in  the  hope  of  finally  overcoming  their 
obstinacy.    In  1593  a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  any  person, 
over  siKteen  years  of  nge,  who  obstinately  refused  during  the  spnea 
of  a  month,  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  established  chnrcb, 
should  be  committed  to  prison ;  that  if  he  persiated  three  months 
in  his  refiraal  he  should  ahjwe  the  realm ;  and  if  he  either  refused 
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tJiia  condition,   or  returned  after  ban  hm         h      h      I  suffer 
(leiitli.    This  aol  contributed  as  liMlo  Hi      m  iieck  tlie 

growth  of  Puritiin  principles,  althongli         d    Bd  g  ea      secrecy 
in  their  promulgntion, 

89.  'On  the  accession  of  Jnmea  the  F  h      h     n     in  1603, 

the  eeolesiastjflal  policy  of  Elisabeth  wi3  d  p  d  d  ven  io-  %!^^^ 
ereaaed  in  rigor  ;  so  tluit,  during  tlie  second  y  ai  h  agn  of  Jmus  ilia 
Jamea,  tkree  hundred  Paritau  miniat  dp     ed  of  their       *''''"■ 

livings,  and  imprisoned   or  banished.     ^Thus  harassed  and  op-  s.  They  n- 
prossed  in  England,  an  emigration  to  some  foreign  coontry  seemod  "''^S!!,^' 
tho  only  means  of  safety  to  the  Puritans,  and-  they  began  fo  retire 
ia  considerable  numbers  to  the  Protestant  stales  of  Europe. 

00.  ^Among  those  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  our  bis-  9. Roiinmnt 
tory,  as  the  founders  of  New  Englaml  were-  several  membora  of  a    ""l^?'^ 
Puritan  oongregiition  in  the  north  of  England,  nhich  ohose  for  its 
pastor  Jolin  Robinson.    The  members  of  this  congregation,  ei- 
tremely  harsissed  by  a  rigid  onfdreemeut  of  the  laws  ag(unst  dis- 
senters, directed  thdr  Tiews  first  Co  Holland,  the  only  European 
state  in  which  a  free  toleration  of  relipous  opinions  irna  then  ad- 
mitted.   But  after  leaving  their  homes  at  a  saorifloe  of  much  of    ForJfiMsn 
their  properly,  they  (bund  the  ports  of  theirconntry  closed  against  tucmieri'te. 
th  m    nd  th     w        bs  1  tely  forbidden  to  depart. 

91     Aft         m  d   appointments,  being  betrayed  by  those  4.  Afiernti- 

wh  m  th  7  bad  t   is  ed  Sir  concealment  and  proteeljon,  har-  '^^/^^ 
ssed  and  pi  nd    ed  by  the  oflieera  of  tie  Jaw,  and  often  exposed     aieniiaa. 
I  u  h  ng    ;     t    1    to  thoir  enemies^  in  small  pai-ties  they 
lly  d  1   n     ea  hingi  Amsterdam,  where  they  ftiund  a      a-  "*- 

P      tan      ug    git   n     f    heir  countrymen  already  established. 
Ift       n   y        p  ntat  Imsterdamjthe  members  of  thechurch  of  ^J^^" 
R  b  nso        m    ed      L  j  den,  where  they  continued  eleven  years, 
during  whioh  time  their  numbers  liad  increased,  by  additions  from 
England,  to  throe  Jiandred  commnnioaots. 

92.  'When  Robinson  first  went  to  Holland  he  was  one  of  the  e.  ciumaer 
most  ri^d  separatists  from  the  church  of  England;  but  afterafow  tf^i"'™- 
years  farther  eiperience  he  became  more  moderate  and  oharitaMe 

in  his  sentiments,  allowing  pious  members  of  the  Episuopal  church, 
and  of  other  churches,  to  communicate  with  him ;  declaring  that 
he  separatod  from  no  denomination  of  Christians,  hut  from  the 
oorruptions  of  all  others.    'Hia  liberal  views  gave  offence  to  tho  t,  THe  Inn- 
rigid  Bronnists  of  Amsterdam,  so  th.it  the  latter  would  scarcely  ^cJ!^^ 
hold  communion  with  the  cltiini.  at  Leyilen.    The  diurch  at  Am-     gmioina 
sierdam  here  became  Imown  as  the  Independent  church,  and  that  at      <"""■<*■ 
Ley  Jen,  under  the  charge  of  RobinTOn,  as  the  CongTegelional  cburclv. 
^Most  of  the  latter  emigrated  to  America  in  I6S0,  where  they  laid  ^j^^^I"^ 
the  foundation  of  the  Plvmouli  colony.    The  church  which  they     note  to"' 
there  planted  has  been  the  prevailing  church  in  New  England  to    -Umirica. 
I  he  present  day. 

93.  BBut  the  Puritans  brought  with  them,  and  established  in  the  ».rotmctti 
New  World,  important  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  :t  would  fjQ^S^^ 
be  iiiyust  hereto  pa.ss  unnoticed.  '"Before  they  effected  a  landing  ^^  — ^  .,  ^ 
at  Plymouth,  they  embodied  these  principles  in  a  brief,  simple,  but  mm  om- 
eomprehensive  compact,  which  wag  to  form  the  basis  of  their  fiitare  '^f^S!^' 


government.      In  this  instrument  we  have  exhibited  a  perfect  oiepagrimt 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges.    In  tJie  cabin  of  (ha  Mayflower,  "'  * 'i  ''™'* 
the  pilgrims  met  together  aa  equals  and  as  freemen,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  C!od  whom  they  worshipped,  subscribed  the  first  char- 
ter of  li'ierty  established  in  the  New  World — declaring  themselves 
thcsouroe  ef  all  tlie  laws  that  were  to  be  cseroised  over  them — and 
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6MAl.¥eis.   promising  to  the  same  due  suiyeclion  and  obediente     Here  wal 

laid  the  foviniiation  of  American  libtity 

.  indibiei-        ^^'  'That  England  herself  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Pnritniis 
(»»«/■  Ens-  Jbr  the  present  fce«  goTermnent  which  she  enjois   wo  liiiTe  the 
^riimw     voluntary  admission  of  her  most  able  hiatouans.    It  is  remarlied  by 
Hnmfl,  that  "  so  absolute  indeed  wre  the  authority  of  the  oroniL 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  thttt  the  preoioua  spark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  preserTod  hv  the  pmitans  alone  f  and 
tliat  "  it  was  to  this  sect  that  the  English  owe  Ihe  whole  freedom 
of  their  oonatitution."    Again  Hume  remarks,  "  It  was  only  daring 
the  nert  generation  that  the  nohle  prinoiples  of  liberty  thoii  loot, 
^ud  spreading  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  puritanical  absurdi- 
ties, became  fashionable  among  the  people." 
I  Oma-Fn-      ^^-  'The  other  New  Englimd  coloniea.  planted  by  puritans  also, 
r^eoiaaiea  adopted  prinoiples  of  free  gOTerament  snmilar  to  those  of  the  Ply- 
tad  "wis  moath  oolODy ;  and  if  they  sometimes  fell  into  the  prevailing  error 
trimce  if  Vie  of  the  times,  of  peraeautmg  those  who  differed  from  them  in  reli- 
FmUmia.     ^j^g  sentiments,  it  was  because  their  entire  government  was  bnt  a 
system  of  eoolesiostjoal  polity,  and  they  had  hot  yet  learned  tie  ne- 
s.  Their  Hi-   oessitjof  any  government  separate  ii'om  that  uf  the  church.    ^Xhey 
}ea  Inenit    came  to  plant,  on  principles  of  equality  to  nil  of  similar  religions 
^^^^"    views  with  themselves,  a /ree  cliurcli  in  the  wilderness ;   and  the 
toleration,  in  thdr  midst,  of  those  entertaining  different  religions 
sentiments,  was  deemed  by  them  but  as  the  toleration  of  heresies 
4.  The  errors  in  the  ohuroh.    *It  was  reserved  for  the  wisdom  of  a  later  day  to 
'liiei^feu'   *<™P'6te  the  good  work  wMeh  the  Puritans  began,  and  by  separa- 
jwic  air-     ting  "  the  ohurob"  fl^jm  "  the  state,"  to  extend  toleration  and  protec- 
reaal'       jj^n  to  all,  ■without  the  imputation  of  inculcaling,  by  the  authority 
of  law,  what  might  be  deemed  heresies  by  any. 
a.  Out-  iuiy      90-  ^While  therefore  we  concede  to  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
ne^Si^of  '^""^  ''^  adoption  of  prinoiples  of  government  greatly  in  advance 
lAs  Pvrm^.  of  tha  age  in  which  they  lived,  it  is  onr  duty  to  point  ont,  also,  tiie 
errors  iuto  which  they  fell,  and  the  sad  conseqaenecs  that  resulted 
G.  Tiit  Qua-  t^om  them.    'A  ibw  years  later,  the  dnakers  of  Pennsylvania,  also 
*«»  ^""^  a  jm/U/m  sect,  bat  persecuted  even  among  their  brethren,  made 
"*         ■     a  great  advance  in  those  republican  principles  which  succeeding 
time  has  perfected,  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  nation,  and 
7  'J?"'     ^^^^  admiration  of  the  world.    'Other  American  eoloniea,  and  indi- 
wlmis^    viduals,  at  dilferent  periods,  by  resisting  ai'bitrary  eneroaehments 
of  power,  lent  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
8.  Whaifirrmt      97.  ^To  follow  the  advance  of  this  cause  throngh  all  the  stages 
••liSRlvm--  °^  '**'  progress, — flom  its  feeble  beginnings,  when  the  foot  of  the 
turn  tf  our    opppeasor  would  have  ci'ushed  it,  had  he  not  despised  ils  weakness, 
hiauTg.      — throngh  long  periods  of  darkness,  enlivened  by  only  an  oooa- 
sioiial  gliminerjiig  of  hope,  until  it  shone  forth  triumphant  in  that 
redemption  from  foreign  bondage,  which  our  foitbers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion purehaaed  fbr  us,  forms  the  moat  interesting  and  the  most  in 
i-WhatiBs   struotive  portion  of  our  history.    »And  while  we  are  perusing  our 
''™min'^  early  annals,  let  ns  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  merely 
^^in  sjii^  with  the  details  of  casual  events,  of  wars  and  sufferings,  wrongs 
^gg™_  and  retaliations,  ineffective  in  their  influences,  that  we  are  engaged ; 
•arin     am  j^^jj  ^.j^^j  ^^  ^^^  studying  a  nation's  progress  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood— and  that  we  are  tracing  the  growth  of  those  prinraplor  of 
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CHAPTER   1. 


I.  ^  R/g'mia  wmfer  the  first  cluirter. — II.   ViTginia  mider  the  second  ^J^^^f 
ekartef. — lit.  VtrginiaiaideT  the  tliird  charter. — IV.  Flrginia  front 
the  dissolution  of  the  London  Conipan;/  to  tlie  commsncement  of  the 
Frmtlt  and  Lidiaa  War. 

I.  ViRGiHrA  UNDER  THE  First  Chabteh. — 1.  ^Theadmin-  ^St'^foe 
istralion  of  the  government  of  the  Virginia  colony  had     "^^^ 
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tNALYSia.  been    intrusted  to  a  council  of  seven  persons,  whom  tha 
'  superior  council  in  England  had  been  permitted  lo  name, 

with  a  president  to  he  elected  hy  tli6  council  from  their 
1.  Eartodn-  number.     'But  the  names  aod  instructions  of  the  coiincil 
"toSS^  having  been  placed,  by  the  folly  of  the  king,  in  a  sealed 
^^^     box,  with  directions  that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  the 
1607.     emigrants    had    arrived   in   America,   dissensions  arose 
during  the  voyage ;  and  John  Smith,  their  best  and  ablest 
man,  was  put  ia  confinement,  upon  the  absufd  accusation 
of  an  intention  to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  govern- 
ment, and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia, 
s.ivins/iew-      2.  'Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  council  chose  Edward 
^^Tmiit  Wingfield  president, — an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man, 
"clJ^^^  — and  finding  that  Smith  had  been  appointed  one  of  theii 
number,  they  excluded  him  from  their  body,  as,  by  thrir 
instructions,  they  had  power  to  do,  but  released  him  from 
confiuemeat.     As  Smith  demanded  a  trial  upon  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  which  were  known  to  be  absurdly 
falie,  his  accusers  thought  best,  after  a  partial  hearing  of 
the  esse,  to  withdraw  the  accusation ;  and  he  was  soon 
restored  to  his  station  as  a  meniber  of  the  council, 
s  cAnraciss-       3.  'Of  the  one  hundred  and  live  persons  on  the  list  of 
sranie.      emigrants,  destined  to  remain,  there  were  no  men  with 
families,— there  were  hut  twelve  laborers,  and  very  few 
mechanics.     The  rest  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  for 
tune,  and  of  persons  of  no  occupation,— mostly  of  idle  and 
dissolute  habits — who  had  been  tempted  to  join  the  expe- 
dition through  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain ; — a  com- 
paay  but  poorly  calculated  to  plant  an  agricultural  state 
4.  rfleirrf-  in  a  wilderness.     'The  English  were  kindly  received  by 
"'juauea.     the  natives  ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jaraestowii,  who; 
when  informed  of  the  wish  of  the  strangers  to  settle  in  the 
country,  offered  them  as  much  land  as  they  wanted. 
«,  Note,  p.  xn.     4_  ^oon  after  their  arrival,  Newport,  and  Smith,  and 
andMimi-  twenty  others,  ascended  tiie  James*  river,  and  visited  the 
'"''■       native  chieftain,  or  king,  Powhatan,  at  his  principal  resi- 
dence near  the  present  site  of  Richmond.*     His  subjects 
murmured  at  the  intrusici  of  the  strangei's  into  the  coun- 
try ;  but  Powhatan,  disguising  liis  jealousy  and  Jiis  fear, 
manifested  a  friendly  disposition. 
t.Emmn  that      6.  'About  the  middle  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  Eng- 
n^r"iiierie-  'and ;  and  the  colonists,  whose  hopes  had  been  highly  ex- 
^SJ^r?^   cited  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  beginning 
to  feel  the  want  of  suitable  provisions,  and  being  now  left 
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to  their  own  resources,  soon  awoke  to  the  lei!        f  1  e       1G09. 

situation.      They  were  few  in  number,  and       hout  1  al      ■ — 

of  industry  ; — the  Indians  began  to  manifest  host  le  n        ^  I'^Zimv, 
tions, — and  before  autumn,  tlie  diseases  of  a  dan  p  i  d 
sultry  climate  had  swept  away  fifty  of  their  numbe     and 
among  them,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  proieetor  oi  tl  e 
settlement,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  counc  1 

6.  'To  irscrease  tiieir  misery,  their  avaric  ous  p  es  den 
Wingfield,  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  se  ze  the  pub 
lie  stores,  abandon  the  colony,  and  escape  tl  e  cu 
pany's  bark  to  the  West  Indies.  'He  was  tl  erefore  de 
posed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ratcliffe ;  but  the  latter  tn 
possessing  little  capacity  for  government,  and  be  ng  s  b 
sequently  detected  in  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  colony 
the  mauagement  of  affatrs,  by  common  consent,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Smith,  who  alone  seemed  capable  of  diffusing 
light  amidst  the  general  gloom. 

7.  'Under  the  management  of  Smith,  the  condition  of  i.  h&jbsh- 
tho  colony  rapidly  improved.  He  quelled  the  spirit  of  ''^™^''  ■ 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  restored  order,  inspired  the  natives 

with  awe,  and  collected  supplies  of  provisions,  by  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior.  As  autumn  approached,  wild  fowl  Nov. 
and  game  became  abundant  j  the  Indiana,  more  friendly, 
from  their  abundant  harvests  made  voluntary  offerings  ; 
and  peace  and  plenty  again  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
tlie  colony. 

8.  'The  active  spirit  of  Smith  next  prompted  him  to  ,^f^,^ 
explore   the  surrounding  country.     After  ascending  the     %Mt^ 
Chickahominy*  as  far  as  he  could  advance  in  boats,  with 

two  Englishmen  and  two  Indian  guides  he  struck  into  the 
interior.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  disobeying  his  in- 
structions, and  waodering  from  the  boat,  were  surprised  by 
the  Indians  and  put  to  death.  Smith  was  pursued,  the 
two  Englishmen  were  killed,  and  he  himself,  after  dis- 
patching with  his  musket  several  of  the  most  forward  of 
his  assailants,  unfortunately  sinking  in  a  miry  place,  was 
forced  to  surrender. 

9.  "His  calmness  aad  self-possession  here  saved  his  life,  (.ftiwtet 
Showing  a  pocket  compass,  he  explained  its  wonderful  inMjiMt 
propei-ties,  and,  as  he  himself  relates,  "by  the  globe-like 

figure  of  that  jewel  he  instructed  them  concerning  the 
roundness  of  the  earth,  and  how  the  sun  did  chase  the 
night  round  about  the  earth  continually."  In  admiration 
of  his  superior  genius  the  Indians  retained  him  as  their 
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1608.         10.  'Regarding  him  as  a  being  of  superior  order,  but 

uncertain  whether  he  should  be  cherished  as  a  friend,  or 

bi^a're-  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  they  ottserved  towards  him  the 
*S'1u&  utmost  respect  as  they  conducted  him  in  triumph  from 
*'''&fi5i'^'*  one  village  to  another,  and,  at  length,  brought  him  to  the 
residence  of  Opechancanough,  where,  for  the  space  ol 
three  days,  their  priests  or  sorcerers  practiced  incanta- 
tions and.  ceremonies,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  invisible 
world  the  character  and  designs  of  their  prisoner. 
i  Drcisirmnf      11.  'The  decision  of  his  fate  was  referred  to  Powhatan 
''''■f""      and  his  couiicil,  and  to  the  village  of  that  chieftain  Smith 
was  conducted,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp 
1608.     and  ceremony.     Here  it  was  decided  that  he  should  die. 
3.  nam    "He  was  led  forth  to  execution,  and  his  head  was  laid 
i^StoniM.  upon  a  stone  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when  Pocahontas, 
the  young  and  favorite  daughter  of  the  king,  rushed  in 
between  the  victim  and  the  uplifted  ai'm  of  fhe  executioner, 
and  with  tears  and  entreaties  besought  her  father  to  save 
t.  SBnim    his  life.     'The  savage  chieftain  relented;  Smitli  was  set 
jmiMoati.  ^|.  ]j])gj.,y  .  jyjj^  goQjj  nhsx,  wlth  a  guBrd  of  twelve  men, 
waa  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown,  after  a  capiivity 
of  seven  weeks. 
«lrf^^        12.  'The  captivity  of  Smith  was,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
nbwmivSs.  ficial  to  the  colony ;  for  he  thereby  learned  much  of  the 
Indians, — their  character,  customs,  and  language ;   and 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  peaceful  intercourse  between 
a.  CanMitim  the  English  and  the  Powhatan  tribes.     "But  on  his  return 
™^i™™!to  Jamestown  he  found  disorder  and  misnale  again  pre- 
vailing ;  the  number  of  the  English  was  reduced  to  forty 
men ;  and  most  of  these,  ansious  to  leave  a  country  where 
they  had  suffered  so  much,  had  determined  to  abandon  the 
colony  and  escape  with  the  pinnace.     This  was  the  third 
attempt  at  desertion.     By  persuasion  and  threats  a  ma- 
jority were  induced  to  relinquish  the  design ;  but  the  re- 
mainder, more  resolute,  embarked  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  Smith,  who  instantly  directed  the  guns  of  the  fort  upon 
them  and  compelled  them  to  return, 
•r.Arriviiiqf      13.  'Soon  afler,  Newport  arrived  from  England  with 
magmna.    supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants.     Tlie 
hopes  of  the  colonists  revived  ;  but  as  the  new  emigrants 
were  composed  of  gentlemen,  refiners  of  gold,  goldsmiths, 
jewellers,  &c.,  and  but  few  laborers,  a  wrong  direction 
I  swrcs  M  w^s  given  to  the  industry  of  the  colony.     'Believing  that 
*°^       they  had  discovered  grains  of  gold  in  a  stream  of  walei 
near  Jamestown,  the  entire  industry  of  the  colony  was 
directed  to  digging,  washing,  refining  and  loading  gold  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Smith,  a  ship 
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ivaa  actually  freighted  with  the  glittering  earth  and  sent     1608. 
to  Englund.  -    -  -    — 

14.  'During  the  prevalence  of  tMs  passion  for  gold,  h-^-^'^ 
Smith,  finding  that  he  could  not  he  useful  ia  Jamestown,  "^SX*" 
employed  himself  in  exploring  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  b.ijiii8.pl1m. 
its  tributary  rivers.     In  two  voyages,  occupying  ahout 

lliree  months  of  the  summer,  with  a  few  companions,  in 
an  open  boat,  he  performed  a  navigation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  miles,  passing  far  up  the  Susquehanna'"  and  the 
Poiomac  ;■]■  nor  did  he  merely  explore  the  numerous 
rivers  and  inlets,  but  penetr^ed  the  territories,  and  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  map 
which  he  prepared  and  sent  to  England  is  still  extant,  and 
delineates,  with  much  accuracy,  the  general  outlines  of 
tiie  country  which  he  explored 

15.  'Soon  after  his  return  fro  i  tl  s  expedition,  Smith 

was  formally  made  president"  of  the  council.      By  his   ii-sepi.ao. 
energetic  administration,  older  and  industry  again  pre-  j^sKSa- 
vailed,   and  Jamestown   assumed  the   a[  pearance  of  a  j^£^, 
thriving  village.     Yet  at  the  exp  rat  o  i  of  two  years  from    ^'^l 
the  time  of  the  first  settlement  not     o  e  than  forty  acres  2?S^^ 
of  land  had  been  cultivated     a  id  the  colonists,  lo  prevent  of  "«  ww* 
themselves  from  starving  v.  ere  st  11  obliged  to  obtain  most 
of  their  food  from  the  ind  lent  Ind  a  a      Altbough  about 
seventy  new  emigrants  arrived  yet  they  were  not  suitable 
lo  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  write 
earnestly  to  the  council  in  England,  that  they  should  send 
more  laborerSjthat  the  search  for  gold  should  he  abandoned, 
and  that  "  nothing  should  be  expected  except  by  labor." 

11.    ViKomiA  tJMDES   THE   Second  Charter. — 1.    'In     1609. 
1609,  a  new  charter  was  given''  to  the  London  Company,     "'''""'^ 
'iy  which  the  limits  of  the  company  were  enlarged,  and  ''  S-tw. 
the  constitution  of  Virginia  radically  changed.     The  terri- 
tory of  the  colony  was  now  extended  by  a  grant  of  all  the 
lands  along  the  sea-coast,  within  the  limits  of  two  hundred 
miles  north,  and  two  hundred  south  of  Old  Point  Comfort  ;:j: 
that  is,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Maryland,  to  the 
southern  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and  extending  westward 
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3.  'The  council  in  England,  formerly  appointed  by  thn 

1  CMnsd  ^'"^gi  ^^^^  '"'^  ^  have  its  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of 

™'*iW"6  a  majority  of  the  corporation.     This  council  was  author- 

tfuueuiim^.  ized  to  appoint  a  governor,  who  was  to  reside  in  Virginia, 

and  wliose  powers  enabled  him  to  rule  the  colonists  with 

aln' jst  despotic  sway.     The  council  in  England,  it  is  true, 

fjuld  make  lawa  for  the  colony,  and  give  insfruotiona  to 

the  governor;    hut   the   discretionary  powers  conferred 

upon  the  latter  were  so  extensive,  that  the  lives,  liberty, 

and  property  of  the  colooists,  were  placed  almost  at  his 

arbitrary  disposal. 

s  .VEwiff-        3,  'Under  the  new  charter,  the  excellent  Lord  Delaware 

""m^f"  was  appointed  governor  for  life      Nine  ships,  under  the 

a.  June  u.    Command  of  Newport,  were  soon  despatched'  foi  Vii-git:ia, 

with  jnore  than  five  hundred  emigrants      Sir  Thomas 

Gates,  the  deputy  of  the  governor,  assisted  by  Newport 

and  Sir  George  Somers,  was  appointed  to  admmister  the 

a  oaosffflu   government  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.     ^When 

b.  AiC  3-    ^^^  ^^^'  ^""^  arrived  near  the  West  Indies,  a  terrible  storm'' 

dispersed  it,  and  the  vessel  in  which  were  Newport,  Gates, 
and  Somers,  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas.* 
cAuB.      A  small  ketch  perished,  and  only  seven  vessels  arrived"  in 
Virginia. 
!■  Emim-Mj.      4,  *Oii  the  arrival  of  the  new  emigrants,  most  of  whom 
"l-aS"  were  profligate  and  disoi-derly  persons,  who  had  been  sent 
off  to  escape  a  worse  destiny  at  home,  Smith  found  him- 
self placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation.    As  the  first  char- 
ter had  been  abrogated,  many  thought  the  original  form  of 
government  was  abolished  ;  and,  as  no  legal  authority  ex- 
isted for  establishing  any  other,  every  thing  tended  to  the 
wildest  anarchy. 
a  HiiTmn-    '  5,    'In   this   confusion.   Smith   soon   determined   what 
"*"  course  to  pursue.     Declaring  that  his  powers,  as  president, 

were  not  suspended  until  the  arrival  of  the  peraons  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  him,  he  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
i.  Hd  reuira  ment,  and  resolutely  maintained  his  authority.  'At  length, 
a  England.  |)gjj,g  liisabled  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
and  reciuiiing  surgical  aid,  which  the  new  settlement  could 
not  afford,  he  delegated  his  authority  to  George  Percy, 
brother  of  tho  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  e  '  '  '  * 
England. 
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6.  'On  'Jie  departure  of  Smith  subordination  and  in-  161O1 
iJustiy  ceased ;  f lie  provisioas  of  the  colony  ivere  soon  — — — — 
eoosunied ;  the  Indians  became  hostile,  and  withheld  their  ^aSa^ 
customary  supplies ;  the  horrors  of  famine  ensued ;  and,  ^Jjjjf^ 
in  six  months,  anarchy  and  vice  had  reduced  the  number  '*«»■" 
of  the  colony  from  four  hundred  and  ninety  to  sixty ;  and 

fhese  were  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  if  relief  had  been 
delayed  a  few  days  longer,  all  must  have  perished.  This 
period  of  Buffering  and  gloom  was  long  remembered  with 
horror,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  starving 

7.  ^In  the  meantime  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  com-  s.  Fnie<trs(r 
panions,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  had  5SSc«^ 
reached  the  shore  witjiout  loss  of  life, — had  remained  nine     J"™*™- 
months  on  an  uninhabited  but  fertile  island, — and  hod 

found  means  to  construct  two  vessels,  in  which  they  em. 
harlccd'  for  Vii^inia,  where   they  anticipated   a  happy    a.  Mays™ 
welcome,  and  expected  to  find  a  prosperous  colony. 

3.  'On  their  arrival''   at  Jamestown,  a  far  different    b-Junea 
scene  presented  itself;  and  tlie  gloom  was  increased  by  ViS^aS™^ 
liie  prospect  of  continued    scarcity.     Death  by  famine  „^^f^,^ 
awaited  them  if  they  remained  where  they  were ;  and,      "li^ii- 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for 
Newfoundland,   and  disperse  the   company    among  tlie 
ships  of  English  fishermen.      With  this  intention  they 
embarked,"  but  just  as  they  drew  near  the  mouth  of  the   c  June  ir, 
river.  Lord  Delaware   fortunately  appeared  with   emi- 
grants and  supplies,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  return.'"    d-  Jwae  w- 

9.  'The  return  of  the  oolony  was  celebrated  by  reli.  1.  Aamiin  tf 
gioug  esercises,  immediately  after  which  the  commission  ^.^''^ 
of  Lord  Delaware  was  read,  and  the  government  organ- 

ized.     Under  the  wise  administration  of  this  able  and 
virtuous  man,  order  and  contentment  were  again  restored ;     1611. 
but  the  health  of  the  governor  soon  failing,  lie  was  obli- 
ged lo  retum  to  England,  having  previously  appointed 
Percy  to  administer  the  government   until  a  successor 
should  arrive.     'Before  the   return  of  Lord  Delaware    5  '^^^ 
was  known,  the  company  had  despatched  Sir  Thomas    """^ 
Dale  with  supplies.     Arriving'  in  May,  he  assumed  the    e.  mutso. 
government  of  the  colony,  which  he  administered  with 
moderMJon,  although  upoa  the  basis  of  martial  law. 

10.  'In  May,  Dale  had  written  to  the  company,  stating  b.  ivihear- 
the  small  number  and  weakness  of  the  colonists,  and  re-        "fO"^ 
questing  new   recruits;    and   early  in   September    Sir 
Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred 
emigrants,  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony, 

which  then  numbered  seven  hundred  men.     'New  set-  7.  ^™^^ 
tlements  were  now  formed,  laA  several  wise  regulations     ndrwcd. 
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ANALYSIS,  adopted;  among  which  was  that  of  assigning  to  each  man 
a  few  acres  of  ground  for  his  orchard  and  garden. 

..  ThiiT         11.  'Hitherto  all  the  land  had  been  worked  ia  eommon, 

tS'ta,  j-c.  gjjj  jjjg  prgduce  deposited  in  the  public  stores.  The 
good  elFecta  of  the  new  regulation  were  apparent  in  the 
increased  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  soon  after,  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  larger  assign- 
ments of  Innd  were  made,  and  iinally,  the  plan  of  working 
in  a  common  field,  to  fill  the  public  stores,  was  entirely 
abandoned. 

1613.         III.  ViRciNfA  UNDfiR  THE  Third  Chakter. — 1 .  "In  1612, 
*'S^ur^^  the  London  Company  obtained'  from  the  king  a  new  ehar- 
«.  Marcb  aj.  ter,  making  important  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, hut  not  essentially  affecting  the  political  rights  of 
the  colonists  tliemselves. 
*  caons-wM      2.  'Hitherto  the   principal   powers   possessed  by  the 
wtnfeffiaed  company  had  been  vested  in  the  superior  council,  which, 
'""       under  the  first  charter,  was  appointed  by  the  king;  and 
although,  under  the  second,  it  had  its  vacancies  filled  by 
the  majority  of  the  corporation,  yet  the  corporation  itself 
could  act  only  through  this  medium.     The  superior  coun- 
eil  was  now  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  whole   company,   which,    meeting  as  a  democratic 
assembly,  had  the  sole  power  of  electing  the  officers  and 
establishing  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

1613.         ^'  'I*^  1613  occurred  the  marriage  of  John  Eolfe,  a 
4.  jcowMii  1^  young  Englishman,  with  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of 

uMAmim.  pQ(,,]j3^(ajj . — 5(j,  event  which  exerted  a  happy  influence 
upon  the  relations  of  the  colonists  and  Indians.  The 
marriage  receivt-d  the  approval  of  the  father  and  frienda 
of  the  maiden,  and  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the 
English.  In  1616,  tJie  Indian  wife  accompanied  her 
husband  to  England,  and  was  received  with  much  kind 
ness  and  attention  by  the  king  and  queen ;  hut  as  she 
was  preparing  to  return,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  she 
fell  a  victim  to  the  English  climate.  She  left  one  son, 
from  whom  are  descended  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Virginia. 

i.  tn  lois.  4.  'During  the  same  year,''  Samuel  Ai^all,  a  sea  cap- 
^^mm.  '"■ii'i  sailing  from  Virginia  in  an  armed  vessel  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  protecting  the  English  fishermen  off  the  coast  of 
ilaine,  discovered  tliat  the  French  had  just  planted,  a 
colony  near  the  Penobscot,*  on  Mount  Desert  Isle.f  Con. 
sidering  this  an  encroachment  upon  the  limits  of  Norih 
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Virginia,  he  broke  up  the  settlement,  seoding  some  of  161S. 
the  colonists  to  France,  and  transporting  others  to  Vir 

5.  Sailing  again  soon  after,  he  easily  reduced  the  feeble 
settlement  at  Port  Royal,"  and  thus  completed  the  con- «.no1o,p.ub 
quest  of  Acaiiia.     On  his  return  to  Virginia  he  entered 

the  harbor  of  New  Yorkj''  ajid  compelled  the  Dutch  trad-  b.KoiEand 
itig  establishment,  lately  planted  ^ere,  to  acknowledge  "''■■'■*'"- 
the  sovereignty  of  England, 

6.  "Early  in  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  embarked  for     1614. 
England,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  government  ''^J^™ 
in  iJie  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  vigor  "UiHiiraiiat. 
and  wisdom,  and  made  sevei'al  valuable  changes  in  the 

land  laws  of  the  colony.     After  having  remained  five 

years  ia  the  country,  he   appoioted   George   Yeardley     1616. 

deputy-governor,  and  returned  to  England.     'During  the  a.  rtoi»^ 

administrationof  Yeardley  the  culture  of  tobacco,  a  native     Kw 

plant  of  the  country,  was  iptrotiu  ced,  which  soon  became, 

not  only  the  principal  export,  bui  even  the  currency  of 

the  colony. 

7.  °In  1617,  tlie  office  of  deputy-governor  was  intrusted     1617. 
to  Argall,  who  ruled  with  such  tyranny  as  to  excite  mwCS™. 
universal  discontent.     He  not  only  oppressed  the  colo- 
nists, but  defrauded  the  company.     After  numerous  com- 
plaints, and  a  strenuous  contest  among  rival  factions  in  the 
company,  for  the  control  of  the  colony,  Argall  was  dis-     1619. 
placed,  and  Yeardley  appointed  governor.     ^Under  the  ^g^jJ^J^' 
administration  of  Yeardley,   the    planters    were    fully       «™ 
released  from  farther  service  to  the  colony,  martial  law 

was  abolished,  and  the  fii'st  colonial  assembly  ever  held 

in  Virginia  was  coiivened=  at  Jamestown.  "^  lu™  »■ 

8.  "The  colony  was  divided  into  eleven  boroughs ;  and  t^^^^^ 
two  representatives,  called  burgesses,  were  chosen  from     HoiiKo/ 
oach.     These,  constituting  tlie  house  of  burgesses,  deba- 
ted all  matters  which  were  thought  expedient  for  the  good 

of  the  colony  ;  but  their  enactments,  although  sanctioned 

by  the  governor  and  council,  were  of  no  force  until  they 

were  ratified  by  the  company  in  England.     'In  the  month     16^0. 

of  August,    1620,  a  Dutch   man-of-war  entered  James  „^*g^ 

river,  aad  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale.     This  was  the  ,,i.'?2f5'-„. 

commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  English  colonies. 

9.  It  was  now  twelve  yeai-s  since  the  settlement  of  i 
Jamestown,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  by  the  company,  there  were  in  the  ^ 
colony  only  six  hundred  persons ;  yet,  during  the  year 
lO'iO,  tlirough  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one 
ftdditional  settlers  were  induced  to  emigrate.     But  as  yet 

22 
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ANiLTSia.  there  were  few  women  in  the  colony  ;  anil  most  of  t?.>e 

planters  had  hitheito  cherished  the  design  of  ultimately 

retumiag  to  Jingland. 

1.  Mcmurta       10.  'In  order  to  attach  them  still  more  to  the  country, 

io*(n  wTfr   f.nd  to  render  the  colony  more  permanent,  ninety  young 

'Srtufa^a  women,  of  reputable  character,  were  first  sent  over,  arii^ 

munifji.     i(j  the  following  year,  sisty  more,  lo  become  wives  to  the 

planters.     The  expense  of  their  transportation,  and  oven 

more,  ivas  paid  by  the  planters ;  the  price  of  a  wife  rising 

from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  one  huadred  and  fifty 

pounds  of  tobacco. 

1621.         11-  'In  August,  1621,  the  London  Company  granted" 

B.Aua.3.    to  their  colony  a  loritlen  constitution,  ratifying,  in  the 

^i^^uiM  main,  the  form  of  government  established  by  Yeardley. 

g™JS!?'™  '*  decreed  that  a  governor  and  council  should  be  appointed 

iktcampany.  \,y  the  Company,  and  that  a  general  assembly,  consisting 

toS^sJwt  of  the  council,  and  two  burgesses  chosen  by  the  people 

taiuL      f^gj^  ggjjij  plantation,  or  borough,  should  be  convened 

PoaertiT   yearly.     The  governor  had  a  negative  voice  upon  the 

f'"'™^-    proceedings  of  the  assembly,  but  no  law  was  valid  unless 

ratified  by  the  company  in  England. 

imm.  12.  With  singular  liberality  it  was  farther  ordainpii 

Orsen  of  Ha  that  no  orders  of  the  company  in  Engltmd  should  bind  the 

"^^g     colony  until  ratified  by  the  assembly.     The  trial  by  jury 

jwv-       was  eatabl-'shed,  and  courts  of  justice  were  required  to 

Baiimfem-  conform  to  the  English  laws.     This  constitution,  granting 

uuunsa.    prjirijgggg  which  were  ever  ailer  claimed  as  rights,  was 

'the  basis  of  uivil  freedom  in  Virginia. 
B.  Oei.  13.  'The  new  constitution  was  brought''  over  by  Sir 

"swipes'  F™ncis  Wyatt,   who  had    been   appointed   to  succeed 
mtwik^  Governor  Yeardley.     He  found  the  numbers  of  the  colony 
tffStwian!'.  greatly  increased,  their  settlements  widely  extended,  and 
every  thing  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity      But  this  pleas- 
ant prospect  was  doomed  soon  to  experience  a  terrible 

1.  Accmmi  tf      14-  'Since  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  Powhatan  had 


remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  English.     But  he  beini 


now  dead,  and  his  successor  viewing  with  jealousy 
alarm  the  rapidly  increasing  settlements  of  the  English, 
the  Indians  concerted  a  plan  of  surprising  and  destroying 
the  whole  colony.  Still  preserving  the  language  oi 
friendship,  they  visited  fJie  settlements,  bought  the  arms, 
and  borrowed  the  boats  of  the  English,  and,  even  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  came  among  them  as  freely  as 
usual. 
!  15.  "On  the  first  of  April,  1622,  at  mid-day,  the  attack 
1  commenced ;  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  on- 
set, that,  in  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men. 
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women,  and  cliilclren,  fell  victims  to  savage  tfeacheiy  and    ifiga, 

cruelty.     The  massacre  would  have  beea  far  more  exton-  

sive  had  not  a  friendly  Indian,  on  the  previous  evening, 
revealed  the  plot  lo  aa  Engiiahmtui  whom  he  wished  to 
save ;  by  which  means  Jamestown  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
boring  settlements  were  well  prepared  against  the  attack. 

16.  'Although  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  was  saved,  i- uisirsm/ 
yet  great  distress  followed ;  the  more  distant  settlements  ""' 
were  abandoned ;  and  the  number  of  the  plantations  was 
reduced  from  eighty  to  eight.      'But  the  English  soon  a  Thttauu. 
aroused  to  vengeance.    An  exterminating  war  against  the 
Indians  followed ;  many  of  them  were  destroyed ;  and 

the  remainder  were  obliged  to  retire  far  into  the  wilder- 

17.  'Tiie  settlement  of  Virginia  by  the  London  Com- s.  r/a  cau«j 
pany  had   been  an   unprofitable   enterprise,  and  as  the  ^adisiuiS 
shares  in  the  unproductive  stock  were  now  of  little  value,  i^S^oSn- 
aiid  the  holders  very  numerous,  the  meetings  of  the  com-      '^'' 
pany,  in  England,  became  the  scenes  of  political  debate, 

in  which  the  advocates  of  liberty  were  arrayed  against 

th?  upholders  of  royal  prerogative.     'The  king  disliked  twha^ 

the  freedom  of  debate  here  exhibited,  and,  jealous  of  the       lOng. 

prevalence  of  liberal  sentiments,  at  iirst  sought  to  control 

the  elections  of  ofiicei's,  by  overawing  the  assemblies. 

18.  Tailing  in  this,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dis-  c  wneih^ 
solution  of  the  company,  the  influence  of  which  he  had 
deprived  himself  by  a  charter  of  his  own  concession. 
"Commissioners  in  the  iatei'est  of  the  king  were  therefore 
appointed  to  examine  the  concerns  of  the  corporation.  As 
was  expected,  they  reported  in  favor  of  a  change ;  the 
judicial  decision  was  soon  after  given  ;  the  London  Com- 
pany was  dissolved ;  the  king  took  into  his  own  hands  the 
government  of  the  colony ;  and  Virginia  thus  became  a 
royal  government. 

19.  'During  the  existence  of  the  London  Company,  the 
government  of  Virginia  had  gradually  changed  from  a 
royal  government,  under  the  first  charter,  in  which  the 
king  had  all  power,  to  a  proprietary  government  under 
the  second  and  third  charters,  in  which  all  executive  and 
legislative  powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

20.  'Although  these  changes  had  been  made  without 
consulting  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  powers  of  the  company  were  exceedingly  arbi- 
trary, yet  as  the  majority  of  its  active  members  belonged 
to  the  patriot  party  in  England,  so  they  acted  as  the  suc- 
cessful friends  of  liberty  in  America.  They  had  conce- 
ded the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  had  given  to  Virginia 
a  representative  government.    These  privihges,  thus  early 
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i.  eoMceded,  could  never  lie  wrested  from  the  Virginians, 

and  they  exerted,  an  influeace  favorable  to  liberty,  thioiigh- 

out  all  the  colonies  subsequently  planted.  All  claimed 
as  exteoaive  privil^es  as  had  been  concetied  to  their  elder 
sister  colony,  and  future  proprietaries  could  hope  lo  win 
emigrants,  only  by  bestowing  franchises  as  large  as  those 
enjoyed  by  Virginia. 

IV.  Virginia  fkow  the  Dissolution  of  the  Lon- 
DOM  Company  in  1624,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
'■  rta^™w(  French  and  Indian  War  in  1754. — 1.  'The  dissolu- 
eovarfumtii.  tion  of  the  London  Company  pi^odueed  no  immediate 
change  in  the  domestic  government  and  franchises  of  the 
colony.  A  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  to  be  guided 
by  the  instructions  of  the  king,  were  appointed  to  admin- 
ister the  government ;  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  sup- 

1635.  press  the  colonial  assemblies.     °0n  the  death*  of  James 
a.  Apiiit.    ihg  piest,  in  1625,  his  son,  Charles  the  First,  succeeded 

°c^'«/  him.  The  latter  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  political 
'^"^bJ'"  condition  of  Virginia,  but  aimed  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonists,  only  with  the  selfish  view  of  deriving 
profit  from  their  industry.  He  imposed  some  restrictions 
on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  but  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobacco. 

1628.  2.  =In  1628,  John  Harvey,  who  had  for  several  years 
3.  jo^^Har-  ]3ge[j  a  member  of  the  council,  and  waa  exceedingly  un- 
popular, was  appointed  governor ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  in 

1629.  the  colony  until  late  in  the  following  year.  He  has  been 
charged,  by  most  of  the  old  historians,  with  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  conduct ;  but  although  he  favored  the  court 
party,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  deprived  the  colonists  of 
any  of  their  civil  rights, 

1.  Hi<cd-  3.  'His  administration,  however,  was  disturbed  by  dis- 
miaainaim.  pjjfes  about  land  titles  under  the  iiDyal  grants ;  and  the 
colonists,  being  indignant  that  he  should  betray  their  in- 
]fi35.  terests  by  opposing  their  clmms,  deprived  him  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  summoned  an  assembly  to  receive  complaints 
against  him,  Harvey,  in  the  mean  time,  had  consented 
to  go  to  England  with  commissioners  appointed  to  manage 
his  impeachment ;  but  the  king  would  not  even  admit  hia 

1636.  accusers  to  a  hearing,  and  Harvey  immediately  returned' 
h.  Jin.      to  occupy  his  former  station. 

1642.  4.  'During  the  first  administration  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
J'^cties-s  ^^7'  '"^'^  1642  to  '52,  the  civil  condition  of  the  Virgi. 
a*"^""-  nians  was  much  improved  ;  the  laws  and  customs  of  Eng- 
land were  still  farther  introduced ;  cruel  punishments 
were  abolished ;  old  controversies  were  adjusted  ;  a  mora 
equitable  system  of  ta.\ation  was  introduced ;  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  freedom  of  industry  were  secured  ; 
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and  Virginia  enjoyed  nearly  all  the  civil  liberties  which  1C42. 
ihe  most  free  system  of  government  could  have  confcn-cd, ■ 

5.  'A  spirit  of  intolerance,  however,  in  religious  matters,  i  lUHgima 
in  aticordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  manifested  ""^™* 
by  tlie  legislative  assembly  ;  which  oriered'  that  no  min-    "1643. 
ister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  England.     'While  puritanism  and  republican-  a  sinsvii^ 
ism  were  prevailing  in  England,  leading  the  way  to  the  ^^^b. 
downfall  of  monarchy,  the  Virginians  showed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Epfecopal  Church  and  the  cause  of 
royalty, 

6.  'In  1644  occurred  another  Indian  massacre,  followed  1644. 
by  a  border  warfare  until  October,  1646,  when  peace  was  'jnS^'^- 
again  established.  During  several  years  the  Powhatan  ^"'S,Mfii"S 
trifcos  had  shown  evidences  of  hostiiity ;  but,  in  1644,  ^"^^ 
hearing  of  the  dissensions  in  England,  and  tliinking  the  inuou™*. 
opportunity  favorable  to  their  designs,  ihey  resolved  oa  a 
general  massacre,  hoping  to  be  able  eventually  to  exter- 

minate  the  colony. 

7.  On  thp  38th  of  April,  the  attack  was  commenced  on 
ihe  frontier  settSemenls,  and  about  three  hundred  persons 

were  killed  before  the  Indians  were  repulsed.     'A  vigor-  'Sl^^f" 

ous  war  against  the  savages  was  immediately  commenced, 

and  their  king,  the  aged  Opechancanough,  the  successor 

of  Powhatan,  was  easily  made  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap- 

tivity.     Submission  to  the  English,  and  a  cession  of  lands, 

were  the  terms  on  which  peace  was  purchased  by  the     1646. 

o-iginal  possessors  of  the  soil. 

8.  'During  the  civil  wai-*  between  Charles  the  First  \^^^ 
and  his  Parliament,  the  Vii^inians  continued  faithful  to  ^^^^^ 
the  royal  cause,  and  even  after  the  execution*  of  the  king,  Eiigtwi. 
his  son,  Charles  the  Second,  although  a  fugitive  from  Eng-  ^-  **'^  '■ 
land,  was  still  recogoized  as  the  sovereign  of  Virginia. 

'The  Parliament,  irritated  by  this  conduct,  in  1653  sent  a  s-  ifow  V" 
naval  force  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  submission.     Pre-  , 
vious  to  this  (in  1650)  foreign  ships  had  been  forbidden  to 
trade  with  the  rebellious  colony,  and  in  1651  the  cele- 
brated navigation  act,  securing  to  English  sjiips  the  entire 

■  NoTS.— [rtae  lyniiuiliail  diapnsiUon,  and  aibltmir  meaenceB  of  Obarles  the  First,  of  J^nOtanil, 
DppOBBd u  the;  nere  to (hs locnsatng BpMt  of  UlxxeT  aoumg Chs people, Iniolml  tbUlilIiK- 
dom  In  a  etvU  mr ;  snsTlDgiOa  the  one  ride,  ParHvnsnt  and  the  RsDnbHeani ;  and  on  Ihe 
Dthar,  the  Rof  Blbti  and  tba  SIdo:.  Betveen  1642  and  IGIB,  nmal  SmportHnt  battlea  ire» 
[bu^hL  when  the  Uitg  ma  ilnal^  tak«ri  prieaner,  tried,  condemned,  and  exeooted,  Jan  30, 
{Old  Ety1e)I6tB.  The  PsiBHinEnt  then  niled ;  hut  OUw  Oniinnell,  vho  liad  iKen  flie  prin- 
cipal eennti  of  the  Bepabllcana,  BluJIy  dlBelred  U  b;  tbne  [Apm,  1E6S,)  and  took  InUi  fall 
tnnhimds  the  toIdb  of  giiTemfaant,  irioi  the  tide  of  "noMtdirrfthBUommonnealth."  K< 
idistDlBtned  thg  gorernment  nUh  eoeiBj  and  abUltr  nntti  Ul  desiJi,  fo  1653.  Richard  Crom- 
eellBuoondedhlBftthn-.asFtateetoi,  butaftai  twojeHM  h*  ahUoated  the  gorerameDl,  and 
qnleUjndredtiipitTBtellft.  OharleBtheBei!ond,iLhl^i]7ac«HnpUi!halprince,l!ul:arMb'aiT 
haae,  and  nnprlncl^d-  ina  then  leatoced  (la  1660J  n>  the  thmne  itf  his  ancestocB,  b;  the  g»ia 
talwbhcf  thspm^le.    {gee  ^vi  ths  Appendix  to  Ihe  Colonial  Hblorj.) 
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AM*LYaia.  carrjing  trade  with  England,  and  seriously  abridging  the 
freedom  of  colonial  commerce,  was  passed. 
lQSi2.         &'  'On  the  arrival*  of  the  naval  force  of  Parliament  in 
>.  Mush.    1652,  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside,  and  al- 
mamawS-  though  the  Virginians  refused  to  surrender  to  force,  yet 
"J^^S^J"  they  voluntarily  entered  into  a  compact''  with  their  in. 
"'"^""*  vaders,  by  which  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
3.  Naiursar  Parliament.     "By  this  compact,  which  was  faithfully  ob. 
"^^^S^-  served  till  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  the  liberties  of 
obiened.     Virginia  were  preserved,  the  navigation  act  itself  was  not 
enforced  within  her  borders,  and  regulated  by  her  own 
laws,  Virginia  enjoyed  freedom  of  commerce  with  all  the 
world, 
a.  siatei^       10.  'During  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  Vir- 
liKIJiAe   ginia  enjoyed  liberties  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  Eng- 
■^^Sa"     "sli  colony,  and  from  1652  till  1660,  she  was  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  her  own  independent  government.     Cromweh 
never  made  any  appointments  for  Virginia ;  but  her  gov- 
D  BeniiBt    ernors,'  during  the  Commonwealth,  were  chosen  by  the 
Moiihcwu.    burgesses,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
1658.     'When  the  news  of  the  death''  of  Cromwell  arrived,  the 
d.  aepu  13.   assembly  reasserted  their  right  of  electing  the  officers  of 
''w^mi'^  government,  and  required  the  governor,  Matthews,  to  con. 
S^d^  firm  it;  in  order,  as  they  said,  "that what  was  their privi. 
i''^^'"  lege  then,  might  be  the  privilege  of  their  posterity." 

iggQ  11.  'On  the  death  of  governor  Matthews,  which  hap 

f.  Ai  iiie  lime  pened  just  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Richard,  the 
'^'^J^^"*'  successor  of  Cromwell,  the  house  of  burgesses,  after  enact- 
sicnari.     iug  that  "  the  government  of  the  country  should  be  resi- 
dent in  the  assembly  until  there  should  arrive  from  Eng- 
land a  commission  which  the  assembly  itself  should  adjudge 
to  be  lawful,"  elected  Sir  William  Berkeley  governor,  who, 
by  accepting  the  office,  acknowledged  the  authority  to 
t.  Thewoha  which  he  owed  his  elevation.     'The  Virginians  hoped  for 
^s^'^with  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  but  they  did  not 
nm^ta    immediately  proclaim  Charles  the  Second  king,  olthougij 
the  statement  of  their  hasty  return  to  royal  allegiance  Ms 
been  often  made. 
7.  Evenratna!      12.  'When  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  tha 
Mai^e^iw  Second  reached  Virginia,  Berkeley,  who  was  then  acting  as 
"c^Si!'^  governor  elected  by  the  people,  immediately  disclaimed 
th"!  popular  soveieignty,  and  issued  writs  for  an  assembly 
in  the  name  of  tlii^  king      The  friends  of  royalty  now 
e^me  into  power,  and  higli  hopes  of  royal  favor  were  en- 
tei  tamed 
B.cmomirHii''      13    'But  prospects  soon  darlicned.     The  commercial 
^2S?™    policy  of  the  Commonwealth  was  adopted,  and  restrictions 
uuakmia    yp^^  colonial  commerce  weie  greatly  multiplied,     llie 
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new  provisions  of  tiie  navigation  net  enjoined  that  no  com-    2C61. 

rnodities  should  be  imported  to  any  Britisli  settlements,  nor 

exported  from  tiiem,  except  in  English  vessels,  and  tliat 
the  priaeipal  product  of  fiie  colonies  should  be  shipped  to 
no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the 
colonies  was  likewise  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and 
llie  entire  aim  of  the  colonial  system  was  to  mate  the  colo- 
uies  depeadent  upon  the  mother  countrj'. 

14.  'Remottstranees  against  this  oppression  were  of  no  i.  Dtssaiumu 
avail,  and  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  navigation  act  were  rigor-  S'pmti'ia 
ously  enforced.  The  discontents  of  iiie  people  were  farther  "^^^ 
increased  by  royal  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  be-  ^""snn- 
longed  to  the  colony,  and  which  included  plantations  that 

had  long  been  cultivated  ;  and,  in  1673,  the  lavisli  sover-     1673. 
eign  of  England,  with  his  usual  profligacy,  gave  away  to 
Lord  Culpepper  and  the  earl  of  Arlington,  two  royal  favor. 
ites,  "  all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia," 
for  the  space  of  tliirty-one  years. 

15.  'In  the  mean   time,  under  the   influence  of  the  ^^f^, 
royalist  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Virginia,  the  legisla-  meri'esqftiit 
lure  had  seriously  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  people.  '^■^eS' 
Tlie  Episcopal  Church  had  become  the  religion  of  the  stale  '"^^^^ 
— heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  Quakera  and  Baptists     Evfina 
— the  royal  officers,  obtaining  their  salaries  by  a  perma     saiaiia 
nent  duty  on  exported  tobacco,  were  removed  from  ill  de 
pendenoc  upon  the  people, — the  taxes  were  unequal  and  up       Taxa 
pressive, — and  the  membera  of  the  assembly,  whohadbein  B^imenm 
chosen  for  a  term  of  only  two  yeai-s,  had  assumed  to  them 

selves  an  indefinite  continuance  of  power,  so  that,  in  real 
ity,  the  representative  system  was  abolished. 

13.  'The  pressure  of  increasing  grievances  at  length  I'^f^,^ 
produced  open  discontent ;  and  the  common  people,  highly      ™a» 
exasperated  against  the  aristocratic  and  royal  party,  began 
to  manifest  a  mutinous  disposition.     *An  excuse  for  ap-  *  iiotrnwar 
Rearing  in  arms  was  presented  in  the  sudden  outbreak  of  aimdetih^ 
I  iidian  hostilities.     The  Suscjnehanna  Indians,  driven  from       ""^ 
their  hunting  grounds  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  by 
tlic  hostile  Senecas,  had  come  down  upon  tlie  Potomac, 
and  with  their  confederates,  were  then  engaged  in  a  war 
witii  Maryland.     Murders  had  been  committed  on  the  soil     1675. 
of  Virginia,  and-when  six  of  the  hostile  chieftains  presented 
tiiemselvea  to  treat  for  peace,  they  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.     The  Indians  aroused  to  vengeance,  and  a  deso- 
lating warfare  ravaged  the  frontier  settlements. 

17.  'Disaatistied  with  the  measures  of  defence  which  ^,^^5^", 
iierkeley  had  adopted,  the  people,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon  for 
iheir  leader,  demanded  ofthegovernorpermiasionto  rise  and     lo78. 
protect  themselves.     'Berkeley,  jealous  of  the  it  '      '  "~" 
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AWALYsis.  popularity  of  Bacon,  refused  permission.     'At  lengtli,  the 
LCemmencn  Indian  aggressions  increasing,  and  a  party  of  Bacon's  own 
'^^^    men  having  been  slain  on  his  plantation,  he  yielded  to  the 
mvuiiin.    common  voice,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  commenced  his  march  against  the  Indians.     He 
a.  M»y.     was  immediately  proclaimed"  traitor   by  Berkeley,  and 
troops  were  levied  to  pursue  him.     Bacon  continued  his  ex- 
pedition, which  was  successful,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged 
to  recall  his  troops,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  the  lower 
counties. 
asacMBo/      18.    'The  great  mass  of  the   people   having   arisen, 
""^^^  Berlteley  was  compelled  to  yield ;  the  odious  assembly,  of 
long  duration,  was  dissolved;  and  an  assembly,  composed 
mastly  of  the  popular  party,  was  elected  in  their  places. 
Numerous  abuses  were  now  corrected,  and  Bacon  was  ap- 
s  Vacmaum  pointed  commander-in-chief,     'Berkeley,  however,  at  first 
'^^^  i-efuaed  to  sign  his  commission,  but  Bacon  having  made 
his  appearance  in  Jamestown,  at  the  head  of  several  hun- 
dred armed  men,  the  commission  .was  issued,  and  the  gov- 
ernor united  with  the  assembly  in  commending  to  the  king 
the  zeal,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  the  popular  leader. 
But  as  the  army  was   preparing  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  Berkeley  suddenly  withdrew  across  3ie  York* 
river  to  G!oucester,-|-  summoned  a  convention  of  loyalists, 
and,  even  against  their  advice,   once  more  proclaimed 
Bacon  a  traitor, 
ita^^'^       19.  'Bacon,  however,  proceeded  against  the  Indiana, 
ft?to^     and  Berkeley  having  crossed  the  Chesapeake  to  Accomac^ 
county,  his  retreat  was  declared  an  abdication.     Berkeley, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  a  few  adherents,  and  the  crews  of 
some  English  ships,  had  returned  to  Jamestown,  but,  on 
the  approach  of  Bacon  and  his  forces,  after  some  slight  re- 
sistance the  royalists  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Bacon 
took  possession  of  the  capital  of  Vii^inia. 

20,  The  rumor  prevailing  that  a  party  of  royalists  was 
approaching,  Jamestown  was  burned,  and  some  of  the 
patriots  fired  their  own  houses,  lest  they  might  afford  shel- 
ter to  the  enemy.  Several  troops  of  the  royalists  soon 
after  joined  the  insurgents,  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
b.  Oct.  n.  cesses.  Bacon  suddenly  died.''  His  party,  now  left  with- 
out a  leader,  after  a  few  petty  insurrections,  dispei'sed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  gov 


*  Yink  Kiver  anCen  Uie  Ohessmuke  about  18  mlliiB  N.  IVoni  James  Rlrei'.  It  It  OJiilgnblB 
tat  &B  largest  TMBsle,  26  miles.  It  Is  tonned  of  t]ie  Mattapony  and  die  Pamnnky.  Tlie  fbrme! 
nMeh  1b  on  the  norBi,  la  tbnuad  of  the  llai.  To,  Fi>,  and  Ni/  invx. 

toHii  Jfl  wt  bTBTuA  or  bay  t^  tlie  ChoaLtpflakeH 

X  jEGomae  ooipity  ie  oa  the  eastern  shore  of  ChceaperUEO  Bay.  This  coanty  and  NorQvuaff 
to&JmiD^,  on  the^onCh  consCltnte  wliaHs  cabled  the  Eastern  ahoro  of  VugJDia. 
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31.  'The  vengeful  passions  of  Berkeley,  however,  were    i^ff , 

not  allayed  by  the  submLssioii  of  his  enemies.     Fines  and 

confiscations  gratified  his  avarice,  and  executions  were  con-  '■  j^^'^^ 
tinned  till  twenty-two  bad  been  hanged,  when  the  assem- 
bly inlet  fered,  and  prayed  him  to  stop  the  work  of  death. 
The  conduct  of  Berkeley  was  severely  censured  in  Eng- 
land, and  publicly  by  the  king  himself,  who  declared  "  the 
old  fool  has  taken  away  more  lives  in  that  country  than  I 
for  the  murder  of  my  father," 

S3.  'Historians  have  not  done  justice  to  the  principles  =-  ^^meur 
and  character  of  Bacon.     He  has  been  styled  a.  rebel;  a^i^mnv 
and  has  been  described  as  ambitious  and  revengeful ;  but      mmT™^ 
if  his  principles  are  to  be  gathered  from  tlie  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  which  he  was  the  head,  they  were  those  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  humanity.     At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, "  no  printing  press  was  allowed  in  Virginia  ;  to  speak 
ill  of  Berkeley  or  his  friends  was  punished  by  fine  or 
whipping ;  to  speak,  or  write,  or  publish  any  thing  in 
favor  of  the  rebels,  or  the  rebellion,  was  made  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  if  thrice  repeated,  was  evidence  of  treason. 
It  is  not  strange  then  that  posterity  was  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  defrauded  of  the  truth." 

23.  'The  grant  of  Virginia  to  Arlington  and  Culpepper  9.  Apn^ie- 
has  already  been  mentioned.     In  1677  the  latter  obtained  '"^"iS'™' 
the  appointment  of  governor  for  life,  and  thus  Virginia  he-   *™°'"™* 
came  a  proprietary  goverament,  with  the  adminislralioa 
vested  in  one  of  the  proprietors.      In  1680  Culpepper     1680. 
arrived  in  the  province,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office.     *The  avaricious  proprietor  was  more   careful  of  t, 
his  own  interests  than  of  those  of  the  colony,  and  under  his  ' 
Bdministration  Virginia  was  impoverished.     »In  1684  the 
grant  was  recalled, — Culpepper  was  deprived  of  his  office,  ^ 
although  he  had  been  appointed  for  life,  and  Virginia  again 
became  a  royal  province.     Arlington  had  previously  sur- 
rendered his  rights  to  Culpepper.     'The  remaining  por-  t-^ithps 
tion  of  the  history  of  Virginia,  down  to  the  period  of  the    Hrawin, 
French  and  Indian  war,  is  marked  with  few  incidents  of 
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"s^^i^  Divisioss.— I.  Early  History.— 11.  Flymauth  Colony.— III.  Meiin- 
"  ckasOI.'!  Buy  Colony. — IV.  Union  of  the  Nem  England  Coloitieii— 

V.  Early  Lants  nnd  Customs. 

1607.         I-  EjIRly  History. — 1. 'An  account  of  the  first  attempt 
«.s™p.  iM.  of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  form  a  settlement  in  North 
anem^e?«t-  Virginia  has  already  been  given,"     Although  vessels  an- 
5J™^*^    nually  visited  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the 
^^^«;^™^    Indians,  yet  little  was  known  of  the  interior  until  1614, 
iiiceminiiy.  when  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  already  obtained  dis- 
1614.     tinction  in  Virginia,  sailed  with  two  vessels  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Plymouth  Company,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  discovery. 
'bT^SST      ^'  "'^^^  expedition  was  a  private  adventure  of  Smith 
smiift.      and  four  merchants  of  London,  and  was  highly  successful. 
After  Smith  had  concluded  his  traffic  with  the  natives,  he 
travelled  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  accompanied  by 
only  eight  men,  and,  with  great  care,  explored  the  coast 
i>.Kou,  p.  1S3  from  the  Penobscot''  to  Cape  Cod.'     "He  prepared  a  map 
o.  N«e,  p.'is).  of  tile  coast,  and  called  tlie  country  New  England, — a 
i- ivbhw).^  name  which  Prince  Charles  confirmed,  and  which  has  ever 
"  pared,      sincc  been  retained. 
'  .SS™        ^'  'Aftsi'  Smith's  departure,  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master 
of  the  second  ship,  enticed  a  number  of  natives  on  board 
his  vessel  and  carried  them  to  Spain,  where  tliey  were  sold 
^  1615.    into  slavery.     'In  the  following''  year,  Smith,  ia  the  em. 
jfrifniK?™!  P'°y  '^^  some  memljera  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  sailed 
a<^ii«iiit  with  the  design  of  establishing  a  colony  in  New  England. 
"^'      In  his  first  effort  a  violent  tempest  forced  him  to  return, 
e.  Julys.    "Again  renewing'  the  enterprise,  his  crew  became  mutin- 
'■  ^^^^  ous,  and  he  was  at  last  intercepted  by  French  pirates,  who 
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Vmre,  pass  conMlga  w&  wesnm  poJi:  oi  ulb  soua  mm  uonnecucnt.  tajffi  o\  T,osp9  raoanuaan 
tho  voaatij  in  lilily.  erupt  in  tha  soathem  and  wnith-eDsBeiTi  portloiis,  \rhove  It  Is  low,  and 
genenllir  smif.  Ths  oorthrm  and  malsTn  porUoiu  of  the  stMe  hire  generally  n  etrong  ma, 
wsU  adapteA  to  RTOEiiig     The  ToJIeya  of  tha  OannceEloat  and  HousaUinlQ  an  highly  furtlla. 

-*■■-  -uwriBB  of  West  atockbriitoj  In  ths  ireslero  part  of  the  Btntg,  Bud  lUe  b"™J1» 

Ena7,  nlnfi  miles  S.  fi,  ^om  Boshjn,  axe  colubnkted. 
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Beized  his  ship  and  conveyed  liim  to  Franoe.     Flo  after-    S61&. 

wards  escaped  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  from  the  harhor  of 

Roohelle,*  and  returned  to  England. 

4,  'By  the  representations  of  Smith,  the  attention  of  the    i  piinmf 
Plymouth  Company  waa  again  excited ;  they  began  to  "^mS!i"^ 
form  vast  plans  of  colonization,  appointed  Smith  admiral 
of  the  country  for  life,  and,  at  length,  after  several  years     163&- 
of  entreaty,  obtained'  a  new  charter  for  setting  the  coim-    a  Nor.  a. 
try.     'The  original  Plymouth  Company  was  superseded  a-omnciiof 
by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  to  which  was  conveyed,  in    S^r 
absolute  property,  all  the  territory  lyiiig  between  the  40th     ''^'"■■ 
and  48th  degrees'  of  north  latitude,  extending  from  tlie  ii.  Beemniu. 
Atlantic  to  fhe  Pacific,  and  comprising  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  square  miles. 

6.  'This  charter  was  the  basis  of  all  the  grants  that  a.  tju  efior 
were  subsequently  made  of  the  country  of  New  England,  '"i^^'' 
'The  exclusive  privileges  granted  by  it  occasioned  dis-  *^«rehi- 
putes  among  tbe  proprietors,  and  prevented  emigration      u^ 
under  their  auspices,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  a  perma- 
nent colony  was  established  without  the  aid  or  knowledge 
of  the  company  or  the  king. 

II.  Plykoutk  Colony. — 1.  'A  band  of  Puritans,  dis-    j'-f'" 
sentera  from  the  established  Church  of  England,  perse-  "" 

cuted  for  their  religious  opinions,  and  seeking  in  a  foreign 
land  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  their  own  country 
denied  them,  became  the  firet  colonists  of  New  England. 
'As  early  as  1608  they  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  settled,  '•  ^^ 
first,  at  Amsterdam,!  ^^^  afterwards  at  Leyden,:^  where,  ^'^^ 
during  eleven  years,  they  continued  to  live  in  great  har- 
mony, under  the  charge  of  their  excellent  pastor,  John 
Uobinson. 

2.  'At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  same  religious  zeal  t,  amat 
Uiat  had  made  them  exiles,  combined  with  the  desire  of  aS'i^mn 
improvmg  their  temporal  welfare,  induced  them  to  under-  "hSI^S™ 
take  a  more  distant  migration,  'But,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  early  homes  by  the  rod  ■" 
of  persecution,  they  loved  England  still,  and  desired  to  re- 
tain their  mother  tongue,  and  to  live  under  the  government 

of  their  native  laud. 

3.  "These,  with  other  reasons,  induced  them  to  seek  an  a.  "^"^ 
asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.     They  obtained  a  grant  ™"f,aii' 
of  land  from  the  London  or  Virginia  Company,  but  in    ''*^''"'- 

•  Rochetk  laa  atroi^lylbrEiflftlrtownattholMtEomof  aBmoUgulfcm  the  civst  of  the  Atinn 
Uo  (or  Bay  i>r£IecB,y)  la  the  west  of  Fraoce. 

T  AnulerUaii  is  ou  »  bnumb  of  (he  ZoyileT  Z~,a,  a  gait  oc  bay  in  the  ivesl  nf  lIolloDiL  Ta 
the  IVtli  centiii^  It  was  ooe  of  the  lirat  commorciaJ  oltlei  of  Europe,  The  st^l  bang  m.Hhj, 
(bx^lsbi^tmoetlyonosken  piloa  driven  luM  tho  grouiul.  Nameroiu  cikaiiLj  run  tlinHigh 
the  r^&  lu  eiery  diiocHon  _  . 

t  I^tn.long&inonsforilsUiiSi'eraltT.  laonooeoftlujbnuiohesoriiniuthaoftlie  BtaiU) 
r  mllea  from  the  geo,  null  W  ndlea  S.  W. 
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ANALYs  s  va  1  sought  the  favoi"  of  the  king.     ^Destitute  of  suflicienf 
p„^    captal  tfpj  &  Gceeded  informiflg  a  partnership  with  some 
^»f    led.      a    u   bus  aes   io  London,  and,  although  tlie  terms  were 
escpe  bngJy  ee\ere  to  the  poor  emigrants,  yet,  as  they  did 
not      t  rfe  e  v  th  civil  or  religious  rights,  the  Pilgrims 
a  Pr  po  B-      ere  contented       "Two  vessels  having  been  obtained, 
fs^     the  Mayflover  and  the   Speedwell,  the   one   hired,  the 
otl  e     purchased,  as  many  as  could  be   accommodated 
prepa  ed  to  take  their  final  departuve,     Mr.  Robinson  and 
tl  e     an  body    ere  to  remain  at  Leyden  until  a  settlement 
si  ould  be  or    ed. 
a.  Ans- 1-        4.  'Assembled*  at  Delft  Haven,*  and  kneeling  in  pray- 
itetf^si.  ^"^  °"  "i^  sea-shore,  their  pious  pastor  commended  them  to 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  gave  them  his  parting  Wess- 
4.  Emttu    ing.     'A   prosperous  wind  soon  bore  the  Speedwell  to 
"^^owS^  Southajnpton,f  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Mayflower, 
^jS«^  with  the  rest  of  the  company  from  London.     After  several 
pu^^    delays,  and  finally  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  Speedwell 
"""Eiiff-    ag  unseaworthy,  part  of  the  emigrants  were  dismissed,  and 
the  remainder  were  taken  on  board  the  Mayflower,  which, 
with  one  hundred  aod  one  passengers,  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouthj  on  the  16(h  of  September. 
s  ra^  B^       5.  'After  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  on  the  19th  of 
aaHaaOm.  November  they  descried  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of 
Cape  Cod,  still  far  from  the  Hudson,^  which  they  had 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  habitation.     But  the  wintry 
storms  had  already  commenced,  and  the  dangers  of  navi- 
gation on  that  unknown  coast,  at  that  inclement  season, 
induced  them  to  seek  a  nearer  resting-place. 
J«~^       6.  'On  the  Slat  they  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  but, 
kmoing.     before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic, 
by  a  solemn  contract,  and  chose  John  Carver  their  gover- 
1.  TAeir/Bfl*  nor  for  the  fii-st  year.     'Their  other  leading  men,  distin- 
"*  guished  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony,  were 

B.  Panui    Bradford,  Brewster,  Standish,  and  Winslow,     'Exploring 
MiK  OB  inan.  pj^,.^gg  ^^g^g  gg^j  ojj  shore  to  make  discoveries,  and  select  a 
9.  HanMdpi  place  for  settlement.    'Greathardshipswereendured  from 
^"^^^     the  cold  and  storm,  and  from  wandering  through  the  deep 
snow  which  covered  the  country. 

"  JM?  Bmwii,  the  port  or  iiwao  of  Dslft,  is  on  ths  north  sidE  of  die  rfrer  Mmm,  In  Hol- 
Imd,  18  miles  wuUi  from  IsyOsa,  sad  sbout  fifliesa  DiUee  ftomUKses. 

t  JSoaAampt&nf  A  bmm.  of  Eiu^Eand,  is  dCiuted  on  no  &cia  of  the  bb&.  or  of  the  Englleli 
Chamal.    ltii7liw£<BS.W.framIi>nion. 

t  PlsnuraA,i,liage  toimof  Denmshiie, In  lBElfl,na,  abnut  20(  miles  S.  W.  ttaa  Landon, 
■nil  180  fmm  SmitliimptOD,  sbuidg  bstnem  Ihe  iliera  Plym  and  Temar,  oeM  their  onWaupo 
into  the  BnBllsh  Ohamiel.    Pljmou&Ei  la  an  Imporbmt  nuTol  station,  oud  has  one  of  the  beat 

m  Bitet,  to  How  York,  one  of  the  best  for  narigation  in  Amerloa,  rises  la  (h» 


LOOS  reaLons  vest  of  LalteOhample^  and  after  an  Irregular  co 
1b  n«t{7  Klulli,  200  miles  bj  the  riTer,  to  New  York  Bay,  vh 


id  MiatlaTi  Jersej.    The  Ude  flows  to  Troy,  151  miles  (bj  Oie  me' I  ftom  Nen 
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7.  'A  few-  Indians  were  seen,  who  fled  upon  the  dis-     i630. 
charge  of  the  musltets  of  the  English  ;  a  few  graves  were  — ---■ — 
discovered,  and,  from  heaps  of  sand,  a  number  of  baskets      mmiii. 
of  oorii  were  obtained,  wliich  furnished  seed  for  a  future 
harvest,  and  probably  saved  the  infant  colony  from  famine. 

°0n  the  31st  of  December  tie  harbor  of  Plymouth*  was  a  lanmtie^ 
sounded,  and  being  found  fit  for  shipping,  a  party  landed,  ii  p^^nuft 
examined  the  soil,  and  finding  good  water,  selected  this  as 
the  place  for  a  settlement.     *The  21st  of  December,  cor-  '■  -*"^"E 
responding  with  the  1 1th  of  December  Old  Style,  is  the      omu. 
day  which  should  be  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  this 
important  event,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

8.  'In  a  few  days  the  Mayflower  was  safely  moored  in  *-,^^^^^ 

the  harbor.     The   buildings  of  the  settlers  progressed   '-"' 

slowly,  through  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  ■ 
for  many  of  the  men  were  sick  with  colds  and  consump. 
lions,  and  want  and  exposure  rapidly  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  the  colony.  The  governor  lost  a  son  ai  the  first 
landing;  eariy  in  the  spring  his  own  health  sunk  under  a  1621. 
sudden  attack,  and  his  wife  soon  followed  him  in  death. 

The  sick  were  often  destitute  of  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion; the  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead; 
and,  at  one  time,  there  were  only  seven  men  capable  of 
rendering  any  assistance.  Befoi'e  April  forty-six  had 
died.  'Yet,  with  the  scanty  remnant,  hope  and  virtue  sur-  s.  ^^w" 
vived ; — they  repined  not  in  all  their  sufferings,  and  their  vmv  iwhs. 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  Providence  remain- 
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9.  'Although  a  few  Indians  had  been  seen  at  a  distance  •■  ^^ 
novering  around  the  settlement,  yet  during  several  months  ftKamud 
none  approached  suificiently  near  to  bold  any  intercourse  coiMiire 
with  the  English.  At  length  the  latter  were  surprised  by  ""^ 
the  appearance,  among  them,  of  an  Indian  named  Samo- 

set,  who  boldly  entered'  their  settlement,  esclidming  in  »-M8«h! 
broken  English,  Welcome  Englishmen !     Welcome  Etig- 
lishmen !     He  had  learned  a  little  English  among  the 
fishermen  who  had  visited  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  gave 
the  colony  much  useful  information.  ,.  infarct 

10,  'He  cordially  bade  the  strangera  welcome  to  the  '''^^^. 
soil,  which,  he  informed  them,  had  a  few  years     PHMorra  iHimt 
before  been  deprived  of  its  occupants  by  a  dreadful 
pestilence  that  had  desolated  the  whole  eastern  m 

"  H'jmaiah,  thus  nimea  trom  Plymonth 

R^B  of  Rboal  6000  inhsJjilajits.    ^"-  -' 

liB;'lnir,  88  iilliis  S.  S.  tiom  Bnet 
BDd  li  6mnal  bj  u  SBBtl  beeeh 
IdooUi  of  Eel  Mver.   In  1774  a  [ 
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board  of  New  England.  'Sainoset  soon  after  visited  the 
colony,  accompanied  by  Sqiianto,  a  native  who  hod  been 
carried  away  by  Hunt,  in  1614,  and  sold  into  slaveiy,  but 
who  had  subsequently  been  liberated  and  restored  to  his 
country. 

11.  'By  the  influence  of  these  friendly  Indians,  Mas- 
sasoit,  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  induced  to  visit  the  col- 
ony, where  he  was  received'  with  much  foiTnality  and  pa- 
rade, 'A  treaty  of  friendship  was  soon  concluded,'  the 
parties  promisiag  to  deliver  up  oiTenders,  and  to  abstain 
from  mutual  injuries ;  the  colony  to  receive  assistance  if 
attacked,  and  Massasoit,  if  attacked  unjustly.  This  treaty 
was  kept  inviolate  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  until  the 
brealiing  out  of  King  Philip  s  War. 

13.  'Other  treaties,  of  a  similar  character,  soon  after 
followed.  A  powerful  chieftain  within  the  dominions  of 
Massasoit,  who  at  first  regarded  the  English  as  intruders, 
and  threatened  them  with  hostilities,  was  finally  compel- 
led to  sue  for  peace.  'Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  sent  to  Plymouth  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped 
in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  as  =i  token  of  his  hostility.  The 
governor,  Bradford,  filled  the  skin  with  powder  and  shot 
and  returned  it;  but  the  chieftain's  courage  failed  at  the 
sight  of  this  unequivocal  symbol,  which  was  rejected  by 
every  community  to  which  it  was  carried,  until  at  last  il 
was  returned  to  Plj-mouth,  with  all  its  contents.  The 
Narragansetts  were  awed  into  submission. 

13.  'In  1622,  Thomas  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London, 
sent  out  a  colony  of  sixty  adventurers,  who  spent  most  of 
the  summer  at  Plymouth,  enjoying  the  hospitality  ol  the 
inhabitants,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Weymouth,*  where 
they  began  a  plantation.  'Being  soon  reduced  to  neces- 
sity by  indolence  and  disorder,  and  fiaving  provoked  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  by  their  injustice,  the  latter  formed  a 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  settlement. 

14.  'But  the  grateful  Massasoit  having  revealed  the  de- 
sign to  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  governor  sent  Captain 
Slandish  with  eight  men  to  aid  the  Inhabitants  of  Wey- 
mouth With  ins  small  pai1y  Standish  intercepted  and 
killed  the  hostile  chief,  and  several  of  his  men,  and  the 
conspiracy  Vrss  defeated.  'The  Weymouth  Plantation 
wai  soon  after  nearly  deserted,  most  of  the  settlers  return- 
i.iS  to  EngKnd. 

15.  "The  London  adventurers,  who  had  furnished  the 
Plymouth  settlers  with  capital,  sooa  becoming  discouraged 

miKa  ol  IloiiMa,  12  milBs  S.  E.  ttma  tbe  dtj.    (Seo  Map,  p.  IBi,) 
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Dy  the  small  returns  from  their  iuvealtnenls,  not  only  de-    1034. 

eerteil  the  interests  of  the  colony,  but  did  much  to  injure 

its  prosperity.     They  refused  to  furaish  Robinson  and  his 
friends  a  passage  to  America,  attempted  to  enforcie  on  the 
colonists  a  clergyman  more  friendly  to  the  established 
church,  and  even  despatched  a  ship  to  injure  their  com- 
merce by  rivalry.     'At  last,  the  emigrants  succeeded  in     1626. 
purchasing*  the  rights  of  the  London  merchants ;  they     »■  np.. 
made  an  equitable  division  of  their  property,  which  was  1^^'^i^ 
before  in  common  stock;  and  although  the  progress  of    '"*''"*»"■ 
population  was  slow,  yet,  after  the  first  winter,  no  fears 
were  entertained  of  the  permanence  of  the  colony. 

111.  Massachusetts  Bat  Colony. — 1.  "In  1624,  Mr.  ^J'""^^ 
White,  a  Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,*  in  England,  "o^eMn. 
having  induced  a  number  of  persons  to  unite  with  him  in 
the  design  of  plaoting  another  colony  in  New  England,  a 
small  company  was  sent  over,  who  began  a  settlement  at 
Cape  Ann.f  This  settlement,  however,  was  abandoned 
after  an  existence  of  less  than  two  years. 

2.  'In  1638,  a  patent  was  obtained''  from  the  council  of     162ti. 
Plymouth,  and  a  second  company  was  sent  over,  under  '•■MoroiiaB. 
the  charge  of  John  Endioott,  which  settled"  at  Salem,$  to  *"  ^sS^' 
which  place  a  few  of  the  settlers  of  Cape  Ann  had  pre-     f'  scdl 
viously  removed.     'In  the  following  year  the  proprietors     1629. 
received''  a  charter  from  the  king,  and  were  incorporated    ,  gn^"* 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mas-  WsffojJ'™' 
Bachusetts  Bay  in  Now  England."     About  200  additional     imr^w.'^ 
settlers   came'  over,  a  part  of  whom   removed  to  and     «■  J"''- 
founded  Charlestown.^ 

3.  'Duringthe  yeai  1630,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  1630 
received  a  large  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  aiiival'  °„j£^^ 
of  about  three  hundied  families,  mostly  pious  and  intelli-  ™j°^*" 
gent  Puritans,  undei  the  charge  of  the  e\cel!e'it  John  f  jui, 
Winllirop.  "At  tlie  same  time  the  whole  government  of  ^^J^^^ 
tlie  colony  was  removed  to  New  England,  and  Winthiop  ohhu™!  m 
was  chosen  governor  nme 

4.  'The  ne«  emigiants  located  themselves  beyond  tlie  t  zmoiuj™./ 
limits  of  Salem,  and  flettlpd  at  DoiehestEr,|l  Ro\bury,T    tm^^anu 

•  Donhestrr,  in  EDglaad  Is  eltnated  on  the  small  rtyei  Pmom,  30  mile"  fif  m  Its  ontmnM 
InM  the  Engiyi  Ohannel  sii.  mllra  N  from  Weymauth,  mi  laj  S  IV  trom  TdQiini 
f   fim'  d™.  fho  rnirth.rn  p.iu.  of  MassMhllBettS  Baj,  \s  30  iiiiles  KE.  ftoBi  BOEton.    The 
Hie  town  of  aiomesler.    aiouocater,  the  principal  tU- 
labad  oit  the  aonlh  side  of  the  poDiosnla. 
,  _  ..    m-keagtis  14  miles  N  J],  from  BflstoD.    It  ia  built  ou  n 

wlikh  is  iu  3ouSh  Rirer,  is  good  fbr  iksbbIb  dmwing  not  moto  tjian  13  or  14  fcst  of  wiiec.    (3m 

(''feeeMoteoBpt^alBT-  Mop,  neit  psgc,  nnd  also  on  p.  349. 

)  That  put  of  DotclUattr  nhieh  was  flrsl  settled,  is  DorohaHlpr  Ifccl!,  abont  Ibnr  milea  8  K. 
tram  Boetoa.    (See  Ibp,  p.  340.) 

H  BbxHo^  TUlige  li  £ito  mlUs  sonth  from  Bostcn.  Ire  principal  street  may  iH  eouadeied 
M  the  coiithiuelioB  of  Washhiglon  Street,  Boston,  extenaing  over  Uoanm  Seek.    A  great  patf 
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ANAI.Y3IS.  Cambridge,*  and  Wafertovvn.f     'The  accideiital  advan- 
1  seiiie^iei'i  t^'S^  '^f  ^  spring  of  good  water  induced  a  few  families,  aad 
cfiioawn.    with  them  the   governor,  to  setlle  on  the  peninsula  ol 
Sharumut ;  and  Bostonij:  thenceforth  became  the  metropolis 
of  New  England, 
i.  sujrsrtnfa      5.  "Many  of  the  settlers  were  from  illustrious  and  noble 
mirfreiumitf  families,  and  having  beea  accustamed  to  alife  of  ease  and 
™"%mJr^  enjoyment,  their  sufferings  from  exposure  and  the  failure 
of  provisions  were  great,  and,  before  Decemljer,  two  hun- 
dred had  died.     A  few  only,  disheartened  by  the  scenes 
3'  Chatty  of  woe,  returned  to  England.     'Tliose  who  remained  were 
jwBoLai.    sustained  in  their  afflictions  by  religious  faith  and  Chris- 
tion  fortitude ; — not  a  trace  of  repining  appears  in  their 
records,  and  sickness  never  prevented  their  assembling  at 
stated  times  for  religions  worship. 
1631.         6.  'lo  1631  the  general  court,  or  council  of  the  people^ 
''^hldfa'  oi'iJained"  that  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  ass'st- 
'«3i-       ants,  should  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  alone  ;  but  at  the 
t  May  SB.    gg^^g  ^^g  i[  ^^gg  declared  that  those  only  -hould  be  ad- 
mitted      1     full    ij,l  ts    f  h  p  w!    w  embers 
«ofsom      1       1  w  1       1      Imts     f   1         1        §     'This 
b                   ly               d  f       ts      tol      nee,  by 
Iboae  wh     1          1      d                       ligi        d  times  but  it 
was  in                    d               h   h     pol    y      d  h     pirit  of 
the  age       d  w  h    h     p    f  ss           f    h     P  n    n    them, 
selves,  and  ongmated  in  the  purest  motives. 
5       7.  'In  1634  the  pure  democratic  form  of  government, 
'  which  had  hitherto  pi-evailed,  was  changed''  to  a  repreaen- 
b  May.     tativs  democracy,  by  which  the  powers  of  legislation  were 
J'jiK™.    intrusted  to  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.     'la  the  same 
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year  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Roger  Williams,  minister  of 
Balem,  began  to  occasion  much  excitement  in  the  colony.  ■ 
A  puritan,  and  a  fugitive  from  English  persecution,  Roger 
"Williams  liad  sought,  in  New  England,  on  asylum  among 
Jioae  of  hia  own  creed  ;  but  finding  there,  in  matters  ot 
religion,  the  same  kind  of  intolerance  that  prevailed  in 
England,  he  earnestly  raised  his  voice  against  it. 

8.  ^He  maintained  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magia- 
trate  to. give  equal  protection  to  ail  religious  sects,  and 
that  he  has  no  right  to  restrain  or  direct  the  conscieniies 
of  men,  or,  in  any  way,  interfere  with  their  modes  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  principles  of  their  religious  faith.  'But  with 
these  doctrines  of  religious  tolerance  he  united  others  that 
were  deemed  subversive  of  good  government,  and  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  society.  Such  were 
those  which  declared  it  wrong  to  enforce  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign,  or  of  obedience  to  the  magistrate, 
and  which  asserted  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  usurp  the 

Eower  of  disposing  of  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and 
ence  that  the  colonial  charter  itself  was  invalid. 

9.  'Such  doctrines,  and  particularly  those  which  related 
to  religious  toleration,  were  received  with  alarm,  and  Roger 
Williams,  after  having  been  in  vain  remonstrated  with  by 
the  ruling  elders  of  the  churches,  was  summoned  before 
the  general  court,  and,  finally,  banished"  fram  the  colony. 
He  soon  after  becamo  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.*" 

10.  ^During  tlie  same  year,  1636,  three  thousand  new 
settlers  came  over,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peters  and 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  two  individuals  who  afterwards  aoted 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  history  of  England.  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty -five,  gained  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  his  integrity,  humility,  and  zeal  in  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  chosen  governor. 

11.  'Already  the  increasing  numbers  of  tlie  colonists 
began  to  suggest  the  formation  of  new  settlements  still 
farther  westward.  The  clustering  villages  around  the 
Bay  of  Massachusetts  had  become  too  numerous  and  too 
populous  for  men  who  had  few  attachments  to  place,  and 
who  could  choose  their  abodes  from  the  vast  world  of 
wilderness  that  lay  unoccupied  before  them ;  and,  only 
seven  years  from  the  planting  of  Salem,  we  find  a 
little  colony  branching"  off"  from  the  parent  stock,  and 

"    J  its  way  through  the  forests,  nearly  a  hundred 
0  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.* 


S.  BiHltr^ 


le  largest  i^er  iv  He 


In  the  htefaluida  <" 


rtbera  bonlec  gf  Now  Hmnp^te.  Its  geneml  courw  Is  S,  b;  W.,  Bnd  a.&rr  fimning  the 
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'Severe  were  the  sufferings  of  the  emigrants  during 
rst  winter.     Sonie  of  them  returned,  through  tlia 
in  a  famishing  state ;  aijcl  those  who  remained  sub- 
on  acorns,  malt,  and  gi-ains ;  but,  during  the  sum- 
r  following,  new  emigrants  came  in  larger  companies, 
iJMmw*.  and  several  settlements  were  firmly  established.     "The 
^S^M.    display  of  Puritan  fortitude,  enterprise,  and  resolution,  ex- 
hibited in  the  planting  of  the  CooQecticut  colony,  are  diij- 
tuiguishing  traits  of  New  England  character.     From  that 
day  to  the  present  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England  have 
beau  foremost  among  the  bold  pioneers  of  western  emi- 
gration. 
9.  oifter  tea-      13.    'Soon  after  die  banishment  of  Roger  WiUiams, 
'^uaa       other  religious  dissensions  arose,  which  again  disturbed 
B™q/i«^  tiie  quiet  of  the  colony.     It  was  customary  for  the  mem- 
ifm^u.  ^'^^  "f  ^^^^  congregation  to  assemble  in  weekly  meetings, 
and  there  debate  the  doctrines  they  had  heard  the  previous 
Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  sacred  influ- 
ence througJi  the  week.     As  women  were  debarred  the 
privilege  of  faking  part  in  these  debates,  a  Mrs.  Hutohiiv 
son,  a  woman  of  eloquence  and  ability,  established  meet- 
ings for  those  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  her  zeal  and  talent 
soon  procured  her  a  numerous  and  admiring  audience. 
4.  CMwM        14.  'This  woman,  from  being  a.i  expounder  of  the  doo- 
tt^A^am!'  trines  of  others,  soon  began  to  teach  new  ones  ;  she  as- 
sumed the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and,  finally,  of  censuring  and  con- 
demning those  who  rejected,  or  profesaed  themselves  ua- 
s,  Bi/ioftont  able  to  understand  her  peculiar  tenets.    'She  was  supported 
t^^mi.    by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  governor,  by  several  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  men  of  learning,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
1637.     "jf  Boston.    ''She  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  clei^y,  and  by 
a.Bs/iBiiem  the  sedate  and  more  judicious  men  of  the  colony.     'At 
r.^wraisft- Isngtli,  in  a  general  synod"  of  the  churches,  the  new 
""""i      opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
"■    "'     the  general  court  soon  after  issued  a  decree  of  banishment 

'nst  M      Hutchinson  and  several  of  her  followers. 

8.  Faimi        ID  he  same  year  occurred  an  Indian  war'  in 

D  sbTd  am  *-  w    1  the  Pequods,  the  most  warlike  of  the 

iTteMuTo-N        E  d   tribes.      'The   Nan'agansetts  of  Rhode 

saiaeiii.  d  h      d      y  enemies  of  the  Pequods,  were  invited  to 

w  h  in  exterminating  the  invaders  of  their 

coun   y     b       hrough  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams, 

they  rejected  the  proposals,  and,  lured  by  the  hope  of 

gratifying  their  revenge  for  former  injuries,  they  deter 

mined  to  assist  the  English  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 

.0.  Kwuu  1^  "The  result"  of  the  brief  contest  was  the  total  destruction 

a'aoB^ail  of  *b^  Pequod  nation.     The  impression  made  apon  the 
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fiiher  tribes  secured  a  long  tranquillity  to  the  Englisli    163?. 

settlements.  

Iti.  'The  persecutions  wliich  the  Puritans  in  Enjjiand  JntJi^ffi 
suIFered,  during  this  period,  induced  iarge  numbers  of  mi^^taom. 
'hem  10  remove  to  New  England.  But  the  jealousy  of 
he  English  monarch,  and  of  the  English  bishop,  was  at 
engtii  aroused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  Puritan  cokny, 
in  which  sealiments  advei-se  to  the  claims  of  the  established 
church  and  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  were  ardently 
cherished  ;  and  repeated  attempts  were  mode  to  put  a  slop 
to  farther  emigration.  As  early  as  1633,  a  proclamation 
to  that  effect  was  issued,  but  the  vaciliating  policy  of  the 
king  neglected  to  enforce  it. 

17.  "In  1638  a  fleet  of  eight  ships,  on  board  of  which     1638. 
were  some  of   the    most  eminent  Puritaa   leaders   and  'o^^'«' 
patriots,  was  forbidden  to  sail,  by  order  of  the  king's. coun-       '"^ 
oil ;  but  tlie  restraint  was  finally  removed,  and  the  ships 
proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage.     'It  has  been  asserted,  »  ^^swr^™ 
and  generally  believed,  that  the  distinguished  patriots  John    re'a«im  le 
Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were  on  board  of  this   la^^S- 
fleet,  but  were  detained  by  special  order  or  the  king.     'If    ^  ^,j, 
the  assertion  be  correct,  this  assumption  of  arbitrary  power    saiikmii 
by  the  king  was  a  fatal  error  ;  for  the  exertions  of  Hamp- 
den and  Cromwell,  in  opposing  the  encroachments  of 

kiiigly  authority,  afterwards  conti'ibuted  greatly  to  the 
furtherance  of  those  measures  which  deprived  Charles  I, 
of  his  crown,  and  finally  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 

18.  'The  settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  early  turned  ^BgKaMm 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  wisely  judging  umnMno- 
that  learning  and  religion  would  be  the  best  safeguards  of  i2&  c^Sgi, 
the  commonwealth.     In  1636  the  general  court  appro-        *''^ 
priated  about  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  found- 

ing  a  public  school  or  college,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
directed  that  it  should  be  established  at  Newtown.  In 
1638,  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister,  dying  at  Charlea- 
town,*  left  to  the  institution  upwards  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  In  honor  of  this  pious  benefactor  the  general 
court  gavG  to  the  school  the  name  of  Harvard  College  ; 
and,  in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  the  settlers 
of  New  England  had  received  their  education,  that  part  ^Jl'^^ 
of  Newtown  in  which  the  college  was  located,  received  jg^'g 
the  name  of  Cambridge.'-  t.  Vrdon  of 

IV.  Union  of  the  New  England  Colonies. — 1.  'In  j^SSS 

■  CTtfattilfum  is  B^uflt^'il  on  B.  pcDinBuTa,  north  ol  aad  about  ba]f  bb  ierge  9£  that  of  Boaloii, 
Tbmcl  br  MysUo  Riier  on  the  N,,  aad  w  inlet  from  Ch&rles  Mm  on  Uie  S.  The  dumnel 
between  Charleelown  end  BoEtDti  is  ]tss  than  tall  a  mile  unHs,  orer  ubich  btli^ea  have  basa 
Uirowii.  Ihe  TJuilEd  States  Bavjr  YbiS,  loeateil  at  ChatlestDwn,  coTeis  abnut  60  atrea  at  land, 
r-  "BoneofttiebastnaTaiaBii6tHiD  thBUolon.    (See  Map,  p,  Igi,  and  llBO  Ma,p|  p.  818.; 
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ANALvais.  1643  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ply 
mouth,  and  New  Haven,  formed'  themselves  into  one  con 
federacy,  by  the  name  of  The  Ubited  Colonies  of  New, 
(lMmm."  Englamd.     'The  reasons  assigned  for  this  union  were, 
■  Jp^y™™"  the  dispersed  state  of  the  colonies;  the  dangers  appre. 
aatoiu      hended  from  the  Dutch,  the  Frencli,  and  the  Indians  ;  the 
commencement  of  civil  contests  in  the   parent  country  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  aid  from  that  quarter,  in  anj 
1.  iTftj)B»»i5  emergency.     "A  few  years  later  Rhode  Island  petitioned' 
naj  luimitiei.  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  but  was  refused,  be- 
'^  ms-      cause  she  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  what  was  required 
of  her,  an  incorporation  with  the  Plymoutii  colony. 
3  TentaO^       2.  'By  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  which  existed 
r^'      more  than  forty  years,  each  colony  was  to  retain  its  sepa- 
rate existence,  but  was  to  contribute  its  proportion  of  men 
and  money  for  the  common  defence  ;  which,  with  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  common  interest,  was  to  be  decided  in 
an  annual  assembly  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
(»snS™i»  ^^°^  colony.     'This  transaction  of  the  colonies  was  an  as- 
itoB        sumption  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  tliat  public  sentiment  which 
prepared  the  way  for  American  Independence. 
oi^HwS*  EAKLy  Laws  AND  Customs. — 1.  'As  the  laws  and 

customs  of  a  people  denote  the  prevailing  sentinjents  and 
opinions,  the  peculiarities  of  early  New  England  legisla- 
'■  ^mum^  ^'"^  should  not  be  wholly  overlooked.     °By  a  fundamental 
ofMiasa-    law  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted  that  all  strangers 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  fleeing  to  the  coun- 
try, from  the  tyranny  of  then'  persecutors,  should  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  charge  til!  other  provisions  could  be 
^<™      made  for  them.     Tet  this  toieration  did  not  extend  to 
Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  who  were  subjected  to  banish- 
ment; and,  in  case  of  their  return,  to  death. 
8.  '■  War,"        2.    'Defensive  war  only  was   considered  justifiable ; 
•■tua^aiw,"  blasphemy,  idolatry,  and  wttchcratl;  were  punishable  with 
death;  all  gaming  was  prohibited  ;  intemperance,  and  all 
"6™*ra3-  immoralities,  were  severely  punished  ;  pei-sons  were  for- 
'_'MmB!»     bidden  to  receive  interest  for  money  lent,  and  to  wear  ex- 
pensive apparel  unsuitable  to  their  estates  ;  parents  were 
K  commanded  to  instruct  and  catechise  their  children  and 
servants ;  and,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  laws  were  found 
•■  Tiie  BUiia."  defective,  the  Bible  was  made  tlie  ultimate  tribunal  of 

appeal. 
(.csmjwriarM      g.  'Like  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  colonists  of  New  Eng- 
iiai,       land  bad  forsaken  their  native  land  after  a  long  and  severe 


•  IToTK.— The  Plymouth  coHnnlssionois,  &r  -wunt  of  auUinrl^  ftom  Hi^  Eeneral  oontt,  d[ 
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bondage,  and  journeyed  into  the  wilderness  for  the  Bake    1643. 

of  religion.     'They  endeavored  to  cherish  a  resemblance  — 

of  condition  so  honorable,  and  so  fraught  with  incitements  iauniaa'ai- 
to  piety,  by  cultivating  a  conformity  between  their  laws  ^^f^ 
and-custoiiis,  and  those  which  had  distinguished  the  people       *°^- 
;f  God.     "Hence  arose  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  "-^^S^ 
nave  been  observed  in  their  legislative  code  ;  and  hence  unaaou. 
arose  also  the  practice  of  commencing  their  sabbatical  ob- 
servances on  Saturday  evening,  and  of  counting  every 
evening  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  day. 

4.  ''  The  same  predilection  for  Jewish  customs  begat,  or  '■J^^'' 
at  least  promoted,  among  th^m,  the  habit  of  bestowing  sig- 
nificant names  on  children ;  of  whom,  the  first  three  that 
were  "baptized  in  Boston  church,  received  the  names  of 
Joy,  Recompense,  and  Pity.'  This  custom  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  such  names  as  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
Patience,  &c.,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  wers 
long  prevalent  throughout  New  England. 

SECTJOW  11. 


Divisions. — I.  Events  frost  tJie  "  Ualoa"  to  Sing  PhUij/s  War. —  'S^^n^ 
II.  King  Philips  War. — III.  Controversies  Bad  Rmjal  Tgrannp. —  owss^'J- 
IV.  Massachm&ts  during  King  William's  War, 

I.    Events    from  the   "Union"   to   King  Philip's  «■  cfams-art 
War. — 1.  *In  1644  an  important  change  took  place  in  "^wm. 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.     When  representatives 
were  tirst  chosen,  they  sat  and  voted  in  the  same  room 
with  the  governor's  council ;  but  it  was  now  ordained  that 
the  governor  and  his  council  should  sit  apart ;  and  thence 
commenced   the   separate   existence   of   the  democratic 
branch  of  the  legislature,  or  house  of  representatives. 
'During   the   same    year  the  disputes  which    had  long  "'a^^^" 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  the 
French  settlers  in  Acadia  were  adjusted  by  treaty.'  "■  "n-  is. 

3.  'During  the  civil  war^  which  occurred  in  England,  "j*^;^'^ 
liio  New  England  colooies  were  ardently  attached  to  the  uusivTing 
cause  of  the  Parliament,  but  yet  they  had  so  far  forgotten  jBEBeJami 
tiietr  own  wrongs,  as  sincerely  to  lament  the  tragical  fate 
of  the  king.     'Alter  tlie  abolition  of  royalty,  a  requisition"      «  i«5> 
was  made  upon  Massachusetts  for  the  return  of  her  char-    bMu^'^ 
ter,  that  a  new  one  might  be  taken  out  under  the  an-     "'^^v- 
ihorities  which   then    held    the    reins  of  government. 
Probably  tlirough  the  influence  of  Cromwell  the  requisi- 
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1  was  not  eaforoed.  'When  the  supreme  authority 
1  During aie  lisivolved  upon  Ci'omwell,  qs  Protector  of  the  Commcai. 
'SSt'    ^'^"'''^  "'  Kngland,  the  New  England  colonies  found  in 

him  an  ai-dent  friend,  and  a  protector  of  their  liberties. 
1652,         3.  'In  1652  tlie  province  of  Maine*  was  talten  uodei 
M^'Z^  the  jurisdiction  of  Moasachuaetts.     As  early  as  1626  a 
few  feeble  settleraenls  were  commenced  along  the  coasl 
of  Maine,  but  hardly  had  they  gained  a  permanent  exist- 
enoe,  before  the  whole  territory,  from  ilie  Pisoataquaj-  to 
the  Penobscot,  was  granted  away  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, by  a  succession  of  conflicting  patents,  which  were 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  long-continued  and  bitter  con- 
troversies. 
lApiiiia.        4.    Hn    1639   Ferdinand    Gorges,    a  member  of  the 
'iSS^^'    Plymouth  Company,  obtained*  a  royal  charter,  constitu- 
glama^  ting  him  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  country.     The  stately 
scheme  of  government  which  he  attempted  to  establish 
was  poorly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people ;  and 
they  finally  sought  a  refuge  from  anarchy,  and  the  con- 
tentions of  opposing  claimants  to  their  territory,  by  taking 
into  their  own  hands  the  powers  of  government,  and 

b.  itaa      placing''  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  sister  colony. 
1656.         5.  'In  1656  ocoun-ed  the  first  arrival  of  Quakers  in 

*  Si^  Massachusetts,  a  sect  which'  had  recently  arisen  in  Eng- 

^^^^^  land.     The  report  of  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  actions 

»««■  liad  preceded  them,  and  they  were  sent  back  by  the  ves- 

gg^f^f^^  sols  in  which  they  came.     'The  four  united  colonies  then 

c.  i!S7.  concurred  in  a  law  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Qua- 

kers, but  still  they  continued  to  arrive  in  increasing  num. 
bers,  although  the  rigor  of  the  law  was  increased  against 
1658.     them.     At  length,  in  1658,  hy  the  advice  of  the  commis- 
sioners  of  the  four  colonies,  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, after  a  long  discussion,  and  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote,  denounced  the  punishment  of  death  upon  all  Qualcers 
returning  from  banishment, 
B,  jcouKi        6.  "The  avowed  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  persecute 
^^'o^esa.  the  Quakera,  but  to  e.tclude  them ;  and  it  was  thought 
■i.iatSict.  that  its  severity  would  be  eifectual.     'But  the  fear  of 
death  had  no  iniiuenee  over  men  who  believed  they  were 
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divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim   tlie  sinfulness  of  a    I650. 
dying  people ;  and  four  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  — — — — — 
were  executed  according  to  tlie  law, — rejoicing  in  their 
deatti.  and  refusing  to  accept  a  pardon,  whicli  iva?  vainly 
urged  upon  theni,  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  the 
colony  forever. 

7.  'During  the  trial  of  the  last  who  suffered,  another,     1660. 
who  liad  been  banished,  entered  the  p-aurt,  and  reproached  ,se^toi™C) 
the  magistrates  for  shedding  innocent  blood.     'The  pris-     -"-— 
ons  were   soon   filled  with  nev,'  victims,   who  eagerly  | 
crowded  forward  to  the  ranks  of  martyrdom ;  but,  as  a  * 
natural  result  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  public  sympathy 

was  turned  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  tlie  law  was 
repealed.'     The  other  laws  were  relaxed,  as  the  Quakere    ai661. 
gradually  became  less  ardent  in  the  pi-omulgation  of  their 
sentiments,  and  more  moderate  in  their  opposition  to  the 
usages  of  the  people. 

8.  'Tidings  of  the  restoi-ation  of  monarchy  in  England  ^^^^^f 
were  bi-ought  by  the  arrival,"  at  Boston,  of  two  of  the    i,.  aus-o 
judges  who  had  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death,  and  who       ""■ 
now  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  his  son.     These  judges, 

whose  names  were  Edward  Whalley  and  William  Goffe, 
were  kindly  received  by  the  people ;  and  wiien  orders 
were  sent,  and  messengers  arrived'  for  their  arrest,  ihey     "1661. 
were  concealed  from  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  were 
enabled  to  end  their  days  in  New  England, 

9.  'The  commei-cial  restrictions  from  wliich  the  New    i^Re^^ 
England  colonies  were  exempt  during  the  time  of  the    ^j^^ 
Commonwealth,  were  renewed  after  the  restoration.     The      me™^ 
harbors  of  the  colonies  were  closed  against  all  but  Eng- 
lish vessels ;  such  articles  of  American  produce  as  were 

in  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  to 
foreign  markete ;  even  the  liberty  of  free  trade  among  the 
colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were 
finally  forbidden  to  manufacture,  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
foreign  markets,  those  articles  which  would  come  in  com- 
petition with  English  manufactures.  "These  restrictions  a.  mit^r 
were  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints,  and  could  seldom 
be  strictly  enforced;  but  England  would  never  repeal 
them,  and  they  became  a  prominent  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  which  led  to  the  i-evolution. 

10.  'In  1664  a  royal  fleet,  destined  for  the  reduction  of     16tf4. 
;he  Butch  colonies  on  the  Hudson,  arrived^  at  Boston,  /j*^,*„, 
bringing  commissioners  who  were  instructed  to  hear  and    j^™^ 
determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England,      ^  y^ 
and  taite  such  measures  as  tht-y  might  deem  expedient    *""' 

for  settling  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country  on  a  ,.  h™  ,m, 
■olid   foundation.     'Most  of  the  New  England  colonies,  ""^SS" 
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ANALYsrs.  ever  jealous  of  tJieir  liberties,  viewed  this  measure  with 

_-_  |^[jjj,jjj^  j^ij  considered  it  a  violation  of  their  charters. 
I.  In  w«fja       11.  'In  Maine  and  Hew  Hampshire  the  commissioners 
iMmfflf,    occasioned  much  disturbance ;  in  Connecticut  they  were 
^SaT    received  with  coldness ;  in  Plymouth  with  secret  opposi- 
tion; but,  in  Riiode  Island,  witii  every  mark  of  deference 
!.  cuaduaifoad  attention.     'Massachusetts  alone,  although  professing 
^^'^mT''    the  most  sincere  loyalty  to  the  king,  asserted  with  bold- 
ness her  chartered  rights,  and  declining  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  protested  against  its 
t.  r»ei-«ai(.  exercise  within  her  limits.     'In  general,  but  iittle  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  acts  of  the  commissioners,  and  they 
were  at  length  recalled.     After  their   departure,  New 
England  enjoyed  a  season  of  prosperity  and  tranquillity, 
until  the  bi'eaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675. 
k  Trstaj        II.  KiKG  Philip's  Wae. — I.  'The  treaty  of  friendship 
wUkMawi-  ^jjjgjj  ,[,g  Plymouth  colony  made"    with  Massasoit,  the 
tSBop.  183.  great  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  kept  unbroken 
^Th^'     during   his  lifetime.     "After  his   death,''  his  two  sons, 
lonaiif     Alexander  and  Philip,  were  regarded  with  much  jealousy 
*°°™°"'    by  the  English,  and  were  suspected  of  plotting  against 
e.  1651      them.     The  eider  brother,  Alexander,  soon  dying,"  Philip 
succeeded  him. 
(,  What  to       2,  'It  is  said  by  the  early  New  England  historians, 
pmis  »v  '^  that  tliis  chief,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  whites, 
"^j^    and  perceiving,  in  it,  the  eventual  destruction  of  his  own 
hbaa-iam.    Ya.oB,  durjcg  several  years  secretly  carried  on  his  designs 
of  uniting  all  the  neighboring  tribes  in  a  warlike  confede- 
i.^iaor    racy  against  the  English.     'By  later,  and  more  impartial 
ariiers.     ^yj-iterg^  it  is  asserted  that  Philip  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  wei'c  killed,  with  so 
much  sorrow  as  to  cause  him  to  weep ;  and  that  he  waa 
forced  into  the  war  by  the  ardor  of  Hs  young  men,  against 
his  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  chief  counsellors. 
».  cmmt^      3.  'A  friendly  Indian  missionary,  who  had   detected 
F/aur-smB'.  the  supposed  plot,  and  revealed  it  to  the  Plymouth  people, 
ii.mi.      was,  soon  after,  found  mui-dered,''     Three  Indians  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  the  murder, — one  of 
whom,  at  the  execution,  confessed  they  had  been  instigated 
by  Philip  to  commit  the  deed.     Philip,  now  encouraged 
by  the  general  voice  of  his  tribe,  and  seeing  no  possibility 
of  avoiding  the  war,  sent  his  women  and  children  to  the 
1675.     Narragansetts  for  protection,  and,  early  in  July,  1675, 
B.  July  I.     made   an  attack"    upon  Swanzey,*   and   killed  several 
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4.  'The  country  was  immediately  alarmed,  ana  Sie    jgys. 

troops  of  Plymouth,  with  several  coKipauies  ivom  Boston, 

marched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     A  few  Indiana  were  afi^oi^. 
killed,  the  troops  penetrated  to  Mount  Hope,*  tlie  resi-       July- 
denoe  of  Philip,  but  he  and  his  warriors  fied  at  their  ap- 
oroach,     'It  being  known  that  the  Narragansetfs  favored  ^g^^a" 
'he  cause  of  Philip,  and  it  being  feared  that  they  would 

join  him  in  the  war,  the  forces  proceeded  into  the  Narra- 
gansett  country,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty'  of  peace    '■  J"'''^- 
with  that  tribe. 

5.  'During  the  same  month  the  forces  of  Philip  were    b.  juiras. 
attacked''  in  a  swamp  at  PoCBsset,  now  Tiverton,-f  but  the  "-i^Sf 
whites,  after  losing  sixteen  of  their  number,  were  obliged  ""p-^^  ^ 
to  withdraw.     They  then  attempted  to  guard  the  avenues 
leading  from  the  swamp,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  In- 
dians by  starvation ;  but,  afler  a  siege  of  thirteen  days, 

the  enemy  contrived  to  escape  in  the  night  across  an  arm 
of  the  bay,  and  most  of  them,  wltli  Philip,  fled  westward 
to  the  CoEnecticut  River,  where  they  h^  previously  in- 
duced the  Nipmucks,^  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  join  them. 

6.  *The  English,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  Nip-  \^^^'%' 
mucks,  had  sent  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson,  with  BraHifieia. 
a  party  of  twenty  men,  into  their  country,  to  ti'eat  with 

ihem.  The  Indians  had  agreed  to  meet  them  near  Brook- 
liold  ;§  but,  lurking  in  ambush,  they  fell  upon  them  as 
they  approached,  and  killed  most  of  the  party."  "■  ^'^-  "- 

7.  'The  remainder  fled  to  Brookfield,  and  alarmed  the   ',sS5^"«? 
inhabitants,  who  hastily  fortified  a  house  for  their  protec- 
tion.    Here  they  were  besieged  during  two  days,  and 

every  expedient  which  savage  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
adopted  for  their  destruction.  At  one  lime  the  savages 
had  succeeded  in  setting  the  building  on  fire,  when  the 
rain  suddenly  descended  and  extinguished  the  kindling 
flames.  On  the  arrival  of  a  party  to  the  relief  of  the  ^  g^  ^ 
garrison  the  Indians  abandoned  the  place.  a  emb« 

7.  'A  few  days  later,  180  men  attacked^  the  Indians  '^o^if 
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*wAi,Y9ia  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Deerfleld,*  Isilling 
twenty-six  of  the  enemy,  and  losing  ten  of  their  own  num. 
her.     Oil  the  eleventli  of  Septevr.ber  Deerfield  was  burned 

i.  AtHadiiu-  by  the  Lidiaos.  'On  the  same  day  Hacltiyf  was  alarmed 
in  time  of  public  worship,  and  the  people  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  Suddenly  there  appeared  a  man  of 
venerable  aspect  m  the  midst  of  the  affrighted  inhabitants, 
who  put  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  onset,  and, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy,  instantly  disappeared. 
The  deliverer  of  Hadley,  then  imagined  to  be  an  angel, 

o.e«op.  131.  (yj^  General  Goffe,"  one  or  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  who 
was  at  that  time  concealed  in  the  town. 

=■  ■^^'"'  9.  "On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  as  Captain  Lathrop 
and  eighty  young  men,  with  several  teams,  were  transport- 
ing a  quantity  of  grain  ?toTii  Deei"field  to  Hadley,  nearly 
a  uiousand  Indians  suddenly  surrounded  them  at  a  placa 
since  called  Bloody  Bi'ookit  and  killed  nearly  their  whole 
number.  The  noise  of  the  firing  being  heard  at  Deerfield, 
Captain  Mosely,  with  seventy  men  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action.  After  a  contest  of  s  al  h  u  1  f  und  h  n 
self  obliged  to  retreat,  when  a         f   cem  n  ne  bun 

dred  English  and  sixty  friendly  M  h     an  Ind  ana  cam 
to  his  a.ssistanee,  and  flie  enem  a    1  n    h      pulsed 

with  a  heavy  loss. 

e.  iijR^Bg-  10.  'The  Springfield^  India  wl  1  d  un  1  h  p 
riod,  remained  friendly,  now  united  with  the 
enemy,  with  whom  they  formed  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  town.  The  people,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  their  garrisons,  although 
b.oci.is.    nearly  all  their  dwellings  were   burned.'' 

LAimtjUid.  'With  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  his  men, 
a.  od,  ss.    pijiijp  jigjjt  made  an  attack'  upon  Hatfield,|| 
tlie  head-quartei's  of  the  whites  in  that  re- 
gion, but  he  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat. 
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11,  'Having  accomplished  all  that  could  be  done  on  fiie    167S. 

western  frontier  of  Massachusetls,  Philip  returned  to  the 

Narragansetts,  most  of  whom  he  induced  to  unite  with  '  ^y°' 
him,  in  violation  of  their  recent  treaty  with  the  Eagiish.      ^'^^^ 
'An  army  of  1500  men  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  U^S^X 
and  Connecticut,  with  a  number  of  friendly  Indians,  was 
therefore  sent  into  the  Narragansett  country,  to  crush 
tiie  power  of  PhQip  in  that  quaiter. 

la.    'In  the  centre  of  an   immense  swamp,*  in  the  3.  Aeaamiiif 
southern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  Philip  had  strongly  forti-  t 
fied  himself,  by  encompassing  an  island  of  several  acres 
with  high  palisades,  and  a  hedge  of  fallen  trees  ;  and  here 
3000  Indians,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  had  collected, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  winter.     ^Before  tjiis 
fortress  the  New  England  forces  aiTived'  on  a  cold  stormy  "' 
day  in  the  month  of  December.     Between  (he  fort  and  the 
mainland  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  tree  had  been 
felled,  and  upon  this,  as  many  of  the  English  as  could  pass 
rushed  with  ardor ;  but  they  were  quickly  swept  off  by 
the  lire  of  Philip's  men.     Others  supplied  the  places  of 
tho   slain,  but   again  they  were  swept  from   the  fatal 
ftveuue,  and  a  partial,  but  momentary  recoil  took  place. 

13.  'Meanwhile  a  part  of  the  army,  wading  through  i 
the  swamp,  found  a  place  destitute  of  palisades,  and  al- 
though many  were  killed  at  the  entrance,  the  rest  forced 
their  way  through,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  achieved 
ft  complete  victory.  Five  hundred  wigwams  were  now 
set  on  fire,  although  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  officera ; 
and  hundreds  of  women  and  children, — the  aged,  the 
wounded,  and  the  infirm,  perished  in  the  conflagration, 
A    thousand   Indian   warriors  were   killed,  or  mortally 
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■  wounded ;    and  several  hundred  were  taken    prisoners. 

1.  ThsEBs^  'Of  the  English,  eighty  were  itilletl  in  the  fight,  and  one 

lUHiias.     iiLiadi^ij  and  fifty  were  wounded.     "The  power  of  the 

tf  uuNarra-  Narragonsetts  was  broken,  but  the  romnaiit  of  the  nation 

gamsiu.     fgp^jg^^  ^jjjj  Philip,  to  the  country  of  the  Nipmucks, 

and  still  coatinued  the  war. 
1676.         14.  ^It  is  said  that  Philip  soon  after  repaired  to  the 
Jbww'X   country  of  the  Mohawks,  whom  he  solicited  to  aid  him 
iiahiaiiia.    against  the  English,  hut  without  success.     *His  influence 
*■  'SJ^*"  was  felt,  however,  among  the  tribes  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  general  Indian  war  opened  upon  all  the 
'iitewv^  New  England  settlements.     'The  unequal  contest  con- 
cmim.     tioued,  with  the  ordiaaiy  details  of  savage  warfare,  and 
with  increasing  losses  to  the  Indians,  until  August  of  the 
following  year,  when  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  it 
in  the  tJnited  Colonies  by  the  death  of  Philip. 
(.  Pi^"!        15.  'After  the  absence  of  a  year  from  the  home  of  his 
Jaiofihe   tribe,  during  which  time  nearly  all  his  warriors  had  fallen, 
'™''       and  his  wife  and  only  son  had  been  taien  prisoners,  the 
heart-broken   chief,  with   a   few   followers,  returned   to 
Pokanoket,    Tidiogs  of  his  arrival  were  brought  to  Cap- 
tain Church,  who,  with  a  small  party,  surrounded  the 
place  where  Philip  was  concealed.     The  savage  warrior 
a.  Aue.  Ei.    attempted  to  escape,  but  was  shot'  by  a  faithless  Indian, 
an  ally  of  the  English,  one  of  his  own  tribe,  whom  he  had 
previously  offended.     The  southern  and  western  Indians 
now  came  in,  and  sued  for  peace,  but  the  tribes  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  continued  hostile  until  1673,  when 
ii.  Apriija,    a  treaty  was  concluded''  with  them. 
TRiT  ^^'   Controversies,  amh  Roval  Tyranny. — 1.   'In 

V,  J     .  1677,  a  controversy  which  had  long  subsisted  between 

7-  Claims  if   -^f  ,  I...  /■.-,  ,.  , 

Hamoo^ds  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  relative  to  the 

province  of  Maine,  was  decided  in  England,  in  favor  of 

p.  Mw  us.    ^li^  former ;  and  Massachusetts  then  purchased'  the  claims 

of  the  heirs,  both  as  to  soil  and  jurisdiction.     'In  1680, 

1680.     the  claims  of  Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire  were  de- 

HiiSSe.   '^^^^^  against  the  former,  and  the  two  provinces  were 

separated,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  both. 

New  Hampshire   then   became  a  royal    province,  over 

which  was  established  the  first  royal  government  in  New 

England, 

»-0«™iAm      '2.    Massachusetts   had   ever  resisted,  as   unjust   and 

eiuiTiaine-  illegal,  the  commercial  restrictions  which  had  leen  im- 

;ed  upon  the  colonies  ;  and  when  a  custom-house  officer 

s  senfi  over  for  the  collection  of  duties,  he  was  defeated 

.  in  his  attempts,  and  finally  returned"  to  England  without 

"  occomplisliing  his  object.     "The  king  seized  " 
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fcr  carrying  out  a  project  which  he  had  long  eatertained,     16S3. 

that  of  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  goveramenta  of  all 

the  New  England  colonies.  'Massachusetts  was  accused 
of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  English  judges,  a 
who  held  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  de- 
clared' that  h  had  f  f  d  1  lat  'The  king  'J^*- 
died' before  I  I  d  mpl  d  1  s  h  m  f  subverting  b.FeiKSj, 
t.ie  charter  m  f  th        I  b  t  his  plans       i"^',  . 

were  pi-osecut  d       lad     byhib     h     ad  successor,     thsning. 
James  II. 

3.  'In  1686  tl  hart  g  mn  t  f  Massachusetts  1686. 
was  taken  aw  aj ,  and  a  President,  appointed  by  the  king,  "cu'ffi'' 
was  placed  over  the  country  from  Narragansett  to  Nova  s.  cftanfetf 
Scotia.  'In  December  of  the  same  year  Sir  Edmund  *'™7^'™* 
Andros  arrived''  at  Boston,  with  a  commission  as  royal  •■  Aj^ai^ 
governor  of  all  New  England.  'Plymouth,  Massachu-  d,  ne,^ 
setts.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  immediately  «■  ?^^^ 
submitted ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  Connecticut  was  added 

to  his  jurisdiction. 

4.  'The  hatred  of  the  people  was  violently  excited  o.Hisfi^^ 
against  Andros,  who,  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  proceed-  mew.  and 
ings,  was  styled  the  tyrant  of  New  England  ;  and  when,  ^^^ 
early  in  1689,  tidmgs  reached"  Boston  that  the  tyranny  a.Apniit. 
of  James  II.  had  caused  a  revolution  in  England,  and  that 

the  king  had  been  driven  from  his  throne,  and  succeeded 
by  WilTiam  of  Orange,  the  people  arose  in  arms,  seized'    f.  Wriisj. 
and  imprisoned  Andros  and  his  officers  and  sent  them  to 
England,  and  established  their  former  mode  of  govern- 

IV.  Massachusetts  during  King  William's  War. — ■ 
1.  'When  James  II.  fled  from  England,  he  repaired  to  ''■^^y^. 
France,  where  his  cause  was  espoused  by  the  French  '^'■''vib'- 
monarch.  This  occasioned  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  which  extended  to  their  colonial  possessions  in 
America,  and  continued  from  1689  to  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick*  in  1691. 

2.  'The  opening  of  this  war  whs  signalized  by  several  ^J^'^^ 
successful  expeditions  of  the  French  and  Indians  against  bm  mduoa. 
the-northem  colonies.     In  July,^  1689,  a  party  of  Indians    «■■"*'■ 
surprised  and  killed  Major  Waldron  and  twenty  of  the 
garrison  at  Dover,|  and  carried  twenty-nine  of  the  inhab- 
ilants  captives  to  Canada.     In  the  following  montii  an  In- 
dian war  party,  starting  from  the  French  settlement  on 
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UNALYsia  the  Penobscot,  fell  upon  the  English  fort  at  Pomaquid,* 
^  j^uj,_  ,j    whicli  tiiey  compelled  to  surrender." 
1690.         3-  Early  ia  the  following  yeai',  1690,  Schenecfadyf 
b.  Feb  18,    was  burned  ;>■  the  settlement  at  Salmon  Fajls,:}:  on  the  Pis- 
B.Rtarchia'  cataquft,  was  destroyed;"  and  a  successful  attack  was 
iL  iMww.  made'i  on  the  fort  and  settlement  at  Casco  Bay.§     'In  an- 
'■«f^*S^^  ticipation  of  the  inroads  of  the  French,  Massachusetts  had 
"jS*^  hastily  fitted  out  an  expedition,  under  Sir  William  Phippa, 
e.  Ma-     against  Nova  Scotia,  which  resulted  in  the  easy  conquest' 
of  Port  Royal. 
*  ^^("^      ■*■  'Late  ill  the  same  year  a  more  important  entei-prise, 
Cimada.     the  Conquest  of  Canada,  was  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
New  England  and  New  York  acting  in  concert.     An  ar- 
mament,  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  was  equip- 
ped by  Massachusetta,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
Sir  William  Phipps;  while  a  land  expedition  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  New  York  against  Montreal.     The  fleet  pro- 
ceeded up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  appeared  hefore  Quebec 
about  fhe  middle  of  October ;  but  the  land  troops  of  New 
£8eep,sso,  Yorlc  having  returned,'  Quebec  had  been  strengthened  by 
all  the  French  forces,  and  now  bade  defiance  to  the  fleet, 
9- Drtwfa-  which  soon  returned  to  Boston.     'This  expedition  impos- 
'ecptdiiiea.  ed  a  heavy  debt  upon  Massachusetts,  and,  for  the  payment 
of  troops,  bills  of  credit  were  issued ; — ^the  first  emission 
of  the  kind  in  the  American  colonies. 
V^^ST'      ^'  '^""^  after  the  return  of  Sir  William  Phippa  from 
this  expedition,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  request  assist- 
ance in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  likewise 
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to  aid  other  deputies  of  Massachusetts  in  applying  for  ihe    BC91, 

restoration  of  tlie  colonial  charter.     'But  in  neithci'  of  — — 

these  objects  was  he  successful.     Eagiancl  was  too  much    mca^iffi 
engaged  at  hon'e  to  expend  her  treasures  in  the  defence 
of  her  colonies;  and  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were 
secretly  averse  to  the  liberality  of  the  former  charter. 

6.  'Early  in  1693  Sir  William  Phipps  returned-  with  a  1692. 
new  charter,  which  vested  the  appointment  of  goveraor  iti  '-_'"°?'.5'.' 
the  king,  and  united  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  m 

Nova  Scotia,  in  one  royal  government.     Plymouth  lost  *___ 

her  separate  government  contrary  to  her  wishes;  while  ^^l^f'^ 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  recently''  placed  herself  un-  b.s«i>.«iT. 
der  the  protection  of  Massachusetts,  was  now  forcibly 
severed  from  her. 

7.  'While  Massachusetts  was  called  to  mourn  the  doso-  'j,^^ 
lation  of  her  fiiDntiers  by  savage  warfare,  and  to  grieve  wii^cnHi. 
tiie  abridgment  of  her  charter  privileges,  a  new  and  still 

more  formidable  calamity  fell  upon  her.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  then  alinost  universal  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, nor  did  the  Puritaos  of  New  England  escape  the 
delusion.  The  laws  of  England,  which  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  witchcraft,  and  punished  it  with  death,  had  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years 
from  the  founding  of  the  colony,  one  individual  was  tried 
and  executed"  for  the  supposed  crime.  ctiluiuiow" 

8.  *In  1693  the  delusion  broke  out"  with  new  violence     d.  vei. 
and  frenzy  in  Danvers,*  then  a  part  of  Salem.     The   p^^Sf^ 
daughter  and  niece  of  the  minister,  Mr.   Parris,  were  at    l^^^_ 
first  moved  by  strange  caprices,  and  tbeii'  singular  coa- 

duct  was  readily  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  wiicboraft. 
Tiie  ministers  of  the  neighborhood  held  a  day  of  fasting  mm*. 
and  prayer,  aod  the  notoriety  which  the  cliildren  sooti 
acquired,  with  perhaps  their  own  belief  in  some  mysteri- 
ous  infiuonce,  led  them  to  accuse  individuals  as  the  nu- 
tliors  of  their  sufferings.  An  old  Indian  servant  in  the 
familv  was  whipped  until  she  confessed  herself  a  witch; 
and  the  truth  of  the  confession,  although  obtained  in  such 
a  manner,  was  not  doubted. 

9.  'Alarm  and  terror  spread  rapidly;  evil  spirits  were  e.  ^mdnf 
thought  to  overshadow  the  land  ;  and  every  case  of  nor.      aniua 
vo\is  derangement,  aggravated  by  fear ;  and  every  unu-     ™ 
sual  symptom  of  disease,  was  ascribed  to  the  inlluence  of 
wicked  demons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  entered  the 

bodies  of  those  who  had  sold  tiiemselves  into  the  power 
of  Satan. 
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ANiLvaia.       10.  'Those  supposed  to  be  bewitched  were  mostly  chil- 
Vwiam  dren,  and  persons  in  the  lowest  rank;?  of  life ;  and  tlia 
ji"!"«ij™j  accused  were  at  first  old  women,  whose  ill-favored  looks 
ta.aadiBiia  seemed  to  mark  them  tlie  fit  iustrumen'.a  of  uneaithly 
t"i^us«  wickedness.      'Bat,   finally,   neither   age,   nor  sex,   nor 
^^^     station,  afforded  ajiy  safeguard  against  a  charge  of  witch- 
iBiumiKhB.  craft.     Magistrates  were  condemoed,  and  a  clergyman* 
b.  Am -SB-  of  the  highest  respectability  was  executed.*' 
ito^iSIm       ^^'    "^^^  alarming  extent  of  the  delusion  at  length 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people.     Already  twenty  persons 
had  suffered  death  ;  fifty-five  had  been  tortured  or  terrified 
into  confessions  of  witchcraft;  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
in  prison ;    and  two  hundred  more  had  been  accused. 
t,  lueaH'v-  'When  the  legislature  assembled,  in  October,  remonstran- 
ces were  urged  against  the  recent  proceedings ;  the  spell 
which  had  pervaded  the  land  was  suddenly  dissolved ; 
and  although  many  were  subsequently  tried,  and  a  few 

1693.  convicted,  yet  no  more  were  executed.  The  prominent 
actors  in  tiie  late  tragedy  lamented  and  condemned  the 
delusion  to  which  they  had  yielded,  and  one  of  the  judges, 
who  had  presided  at  die  trials,  made  a  frank  and  full  con- 
fession of  his  error. 

1694.  12.  'The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians  still  con- 
&BMnain  ^""^'^-  ^'^  1894,  Oyster  River,*  in  New  Hampshire, 
iht  uar  wuh  was  attacked,"  and  ninety-four  persons  were  Idlled,  or 
imd^^i.  carried  away  captive.     Two  yeara  later,  the  English  fort 

1696,  at  Pemaquid^  was  surrendered"  to  a  large  force  of  French 
d.  Noie,  p  IBS.  and  Indians   commanded  by  the  Baron  Castine,  but  the 

fl-juivsj.  garrison  were  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  were  exchanged 
for  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Engli^. 

1697.  13.  'In  March,  1697,  Haverhill,!  in  Massachusetts, 
tMarchaa.  was  attacked,'  and  forty  peraons  were  killed,  or  carried 
'■  ^^^^-  away  captive.  'Among  the  captives  were  Mrs.  Duston 
I.  Acamnt  iif  and  her  nurse,  who,  with  a  boy  previously  taken,  fell  to 
Kri.  dmiok.  the  lot  of  an  Indian  family,  twelve  in   number.     The 

three  prisoners  planned  em  escape  from  captivity,  and  in 
one  night,  killed  ten  of  the  twelve  Indiana,  while  they 
were  asleep,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their  friends — fill- 

8.  Theinar   ing  the   land  with  wonder  at  their  successful   daring. 

'r^eot-M    'During  the  same  year  King  William's  war  was  termina- 

h.  Biap.  197.  ted  by  the  treaty*  of  Ryswick,'' 

•  Ouster  Sivir  SB  a  small  jlicam,  ot  only  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  In  length,  nlilch  flowa  troia 
(he  wtEt  \ula  Oiiat  JSay,  a  aoulhetn  sim,  or  bmnch,  of  the  PIsREitaqna.  The  seiaemcni  men- 
Uoned  in  hislorj  ss  OjbIot  Kiver,  was  in  the  present  town  of  Durtam,  tea  miloB  N.  W.  ftou 
Ponamonai.    (SeeMsp.  p.  336.) 

f  HiwerAiil,  In  MaasacftuaottB,  iE  on  the  N.  ^dooftheMerthnac,  staiehsaHof  ntiBigation,— 
tbiei^  milsB  norlk  l^m  Boston.    Ihe  rillsge  of  Bcadibrd  is  an  the  opposite  Bicte  of  the  riTel 
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SECTION  m.  ■ 

MASSACHUSETTS,  FBOM  THE  CLOSE  OF  KIK(?  WiLLlAM's  WAR,    sS'&"^ 
in    169",   TO   TffE   COHIMENCEMENT    or    THE    FHEKCH   AMD 
raniAK  WAK,  IN  175J.    (57  YEARS.) 

s  War.~II.  King  lMDiB»«., 

I.  Massachositts  dukihs  QimEa  Akne's  Wak. —  1701. 
1.  'Afier  the  death  of  James  II.,  who  died'  in  France,  in  ,°  ^^^ 
1701,  the  French  government  acknowledaed  his  son,  then  fakciiicdio 

•t  !■  ^-nii  1.,  ~i  1  Queen  AKiU^t 

an  exile,  as  Itmg  ol  England ;  which  was  deemed  an  un-  var. 
pardonable  insult  to  the  latter  kingdom,  which  had  settled 
the  crown  on  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  James.  In 
adilition  to  this,  the  French  monarch  was  charged  with 
Bttempling  to  destroy  the  proper  balance  of  power  in 
Eui-ope,  by  placing  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,*  oq  the 
throne  of  Spain.  These  causes  led  to  a  war  between 
England,  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain  on  tlie 
other,  which  is  commonly  known  in  America  as  "  Queen 
Anne's  Wai',"  but,  in  Europe,  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession." 

3.  "The  Five  Nations  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty''    ii.  auk'. 
of  neutrality  with  the  French  of  Canada,  by  ivhich  New  ^  w/iereiix 
York  was  screened  from  danger ;  so  that  the  whole  weight  ^%1'{I^ 
of  Queen  Anne's  war,  in  the  north,  fell  upon  tlie  New       W 
England  colonies,      'The  tribes  from   the  Merrimaof  to     3,  i"^' 
the  Penobscot  had  assented  to  a  treaty"  of  peace  with  as  mbSob 
New  England  ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  the  French,  '"*^™*" 
■even  weeks  after,  it  was  treacherously  broken  ;*  and,  on     "  jf^ '. 
one  and  the  same  day,  the  whole  frontier,  from  CascoJ  to    a,  Aug,  an 
Wells,5  was  devoted  to  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping. 
Knife. 

3.  *In  the  following  year,  1704,  four  hundred  and  fifty      1704. 
French  and  Indians  attacked  Deerfield,  burned''  the  vil.  c- Mmrini. 
tage,  killed  more  than  forty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  took  *'Deafiti™ 
one  hundred  and  twelve  captives,  among  whom  were  the 
minister,  Mr.  Williams,  and  hia  wife ;  all  of  whom  were 
immediately  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  loag  march  through 
the  snow  to  Canada.     'Those  who  were  unable  to  keep  ^j^mw™** 


Ihe  touiHi  <it  tlie  u4rriiiiac  1b  then  S.  ^.  U  the  yldnlby  of  ^>v«ll,  MnsiuihuEelts,  when,  br, 
lUKto  thE  N.  E.,ani!TawliiiUoKCoaieii<>filQyjDiles,U&llahilo  die  AUanUe,  al  Ncnbuiyp 
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up  with  the  party  were  slain  Ijy  the  wayside,  but  most  of 
tiie  survivors  were  afterwards  redeemed,  and  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes.  A  little  girl,  a  daughter  of  tlw 
minister,  after  a  long  residence  with  the  Indians,  becamo 
attached  to  them,  adopted  their  di-ess  and  customs,  anj 
afterwards  married  a  Mohawk  chief. 

4.  'During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  similar  scenes 
were  enacted  throughout  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
prowling  bands  of  savages  penetrated  even  to  the  interior 
settlemeiJls  of  Massachusetts.  The  frontier  settlers  aban- 
doned the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  collected  in  build- 
ings which  they  fortified;  and  if  a  garrison,  or  a  family, 
ceased  its  vigilance,  it  was  ever  liable  to  be  out  off  by  an 
enemy  who  disappeared  the  momeat  a  blow  was  struck. 
The  French  often  accompanied  the  savairesin  their  expe- 
ditions, and  made  no  effort  -a      h 

5.  'In  1707  Massaehu  pted    h 

Port  Royal ;  and  a  fleet  n    tl  so  d    rs 

was  sent  against  the  plac       b  s»        ts 

iStMf  obliged  to  raise  the  sieg  d  N 

'*"■    disheartened   by  the   rep  Mass    h  p  n 

years  more  in  preparatio    ai  d     d  d  b       fl  E 

0.     land,  in   1710  again  de  P  rt 

■  <^    Royal.     The  garrison,  d  di  p       d       p  d 

■  "■    after  a  brief  resistance  p  a 

changed  to  Annapolis,  Q  A 

Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  was  p  tu  h 

British  crown. 
,1.         6.  "In  July  of  the  ne     y  d 

"'■     Sir  Hovenden  Walker  d        Bosto         d  g    n 

^'^  additional  forces,  sailed,    n  dd  A  g 

^«f  the  conquest  of  Canada      Th    fl  bed    h  h 

[.^.    of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  h      b 

Walker,  who  disregarded  p  ed 

the  loss  of  eight  of  his       p  h     d    d 

•°'''  men.     In  the  night' the       p  d       n    p  oolia 

on  the  northern  shore  Emd  d    hpd       p   ce       W    k 
by  this  disaster,  the  flee  d        E  d       d    h 

p.aas.  ]sj,,(^  England  troops  to  B 

"^      7.  -A  land    expediti  &  N    b 

^'      which  had   marched    a^,  M  d 

I   '   learning  the  failure  of         fl  T  b 

/'*■  treaty"  of  Utrecht*  terr  d    h  b  F  -u 


duo,  tvt/ats  miles  S.  K,  from  Amff^i^nx.  From  tLi?  top  of  1(9  hstiy  cathe'li'al,  three  hut 
d  wsbty  feet  blsh,  Mtecn  ot  fiixteen  oiElofl  may  be  seeu  In  a  clear  day.  The  place  is 
lied  fcr  the  "  Union  ol  Utreokt"  fbrmed  tUere  in  157»,l>y  which  tho  Oiilcd  Prm 
gjaivd  their  inaeiiendenoe  of  SpidR  ;— and  likewise  COrChebrnty  otlT13. 
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W        00      1    d  d"      ITIS. 


y  ^'. 


md  England  d    &oo       f        p 

oetweeu  the  i      h  1  and  f 

8.   'During    I  y 

3ueeft  Anne  b      f  w 

occurred  in   M         li       ts      Th      a 
period  a  viole  j  wa& 

repreaentativi.  h    p    pi        d    h 

governors,''  the  latter  insisting  upon  leceiving  a  permanent  " 
ialary,  and  the  former  refusing  to  comply  with  the  de-  n 
aiand ;  preferring  to  graduate  the  salary  of  the  gove'Tior 
i.ccording  to  their  views  of  tiie  justice  aiid  utility  of  his 
administration.  'A  compromise  was  at  length  effected,  > 
and,  instead  of  a  peiinanent  salary,  a  particular  sum  was  i 
annually  voted. 

11.  King  George's  Wah.— I.  'la  1744,  during  the  1744. 
reign  of  George  II.,  war  again  broke  out"  between  France  '  '^^'^ 
and  England,  originatiag  in  European  disputes,  relating  George'aww. 
principally  to  the  Kingdom  of  Austria,  and  again  involving  "dS  ^' . 
ihe  French  and  English  possessions  in  America.  This  ^S.V 
war  is  generally  known  in  America  as  "  King  George's  ap?hSS 
Wai-,"  but,  in  Europe,  as  the  "  War  of  ihe  Austrian  Sue- 

3.  'The  most  important  event  of  the  war  in  America,  i.  louwur*. 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg."     This  place, 
situated  oti  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,f  had  been  fortified 
by  France  at  great  expense,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as 
the  key  to  her  American  possessions.     ^William  Shirley,  '-^^u" 


•  LauMmg  li  OB  tlie  3.  K  dde  of  Ihe  istan 
IxiuisbiM  m  I'^'fifl,  see  p'a  S  )  If  •mOls  ii^ 
Sshermeu  B  hots  nrfl  no    Ibind  'IthE     '^ 


fe  is  a  Tary  Inflgulariy  fihH,p«d  ialntiil  on 

._     ,  ^4te(l  IVom  Nova  Scotia  bj  tha  narni?  ab 

lobUjf  ^y  Scotcli  mghlandore,  ixigiiUiar  nidi  a  few  uT  Ihu  auel 
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ANALYSIS,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  perceiving  the  importaiica 
of  the  place,  and  tlie  danger  to  which  its  possession  by  the 
1745.     Frencli  subjected  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
a.  Jan.      jaid"  before  the  legislature  of  the  colony  a  plan  for  ita 
capture. 
iL  rr«wrn-       3.  'Although  strong  objections  were  urged,  tho  gover- 
ecp^iiion.   iior's  proposals  were  assented  to ;   Connecticut,   Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  furnished  their  quotas  of 
men ;  New  York  sent  a  supply  of  artillery,  and  Penn- 
s-^*j^  sylvania  of  provisions.'    'Commodore  Warren,  then  in  the 
West  Indies  with  an  English  fleet,  was  invited  to  co- 
operate in  the  enterprise,  but  he  declined  doing  so  without 
»■  ^M,"^  orders  from  England.     "This  unexpected  intelligence  was 
kept  a  secret,  and  in  April,  1745,  the  New  England  forces 
alone,  under  William  Pepperell,  commander-in-chief,  and 
b.  ApnU,    itogerWolcott,  second  in  command,  sailed''  for  Louisburg, 
*^S*'"       '*■  '-^^  Canseau"*  they  were  unexpectedly  met  by  the 
o.ftonouncad  fleet  of  Commodore  Warren,  who  had  recently  received 
"""""     orders  to  repair  to  Boston,  and  concert  measures  with 
Governor  Shirley   for   his   majesty's   service   in   North 
f^r*"*,  -iinerica,     'On  the  11th  of  May  the  combined  forces, 
""""''  numbering  more  than  4000  land  troops,  came  in  sight  of 
Louisburg,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Gabarua  Bay,f  which 
was  the  first  intimation  the  French  had  of  their  danger. 
'h^S^^fd      ^-  '^  'fi^  '^''y  ^^^^^  ^^  landing  a  detachment  of  foui 
^^JJ.^  hundred  men  raar-^hed  by  the  city  ind  approiohed  the 
d.seeMB»    royal  battery,^  se         fi  h    h     se    and  n  he 

nam  as.      way.      The  Fr  n  h  g     og  h  ma 

coming   upon     h  n       pile        h     gun     and     b  nd  n  d 
the   battery,  whhwa      nd  sezdbhNw 

England  troops      Its     uns  h  n    u      d 

town,  and  again      h       anba      ya      enii 
harbor, 

6.  As  it  was  necessary  to  transport  the  guns  over  a 
morass,  where  oxen  and  horses  could  not  be  used,  they 
were  placed  on  sledges  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  men  with  ropes,  sinking  to  their  knees  in  the  mud,  drew 
them  safely  over.  Trenches  were  then  thrown  up  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  city, — a  battery  was  erected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  at  the  Light  House  Point, 
a.  Huso.  — and  the  fleet  of  Warren  captured*  a  French  74  gun- 
ship,  with  five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  military  stores  designed  for  the  supply  of  the  gar- 


Kora  Scf>Bia,  Eeventy-lve  mJle3  S- ' 


Ici^burg-    fS«a  Mfip  prcc 
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7.  A  combined  aUack  by  sea  and  land  was  planned  for     17^5, 

Ihe  29tli  of  June,  but,  on  the  day  previous,  the  city,  fort, 

and  batteries,  aud  the  whole  island,  were  surrendered. 

'This  was  the  roost  important  acquisition  which  England  y5^;f™g 
made  during  the  war,  and,  for  its  recovery,  and  the  deso-  sitim.aia 
lation  of  the  English  colonies,  a  powerful  naval  armament  ij^'^&ta 
under  the  Duke  d'Anville  was  sent  out  by  France  in  the  "^S,''** 
following  year.  But  storms,  shipwrecks,  and  disease,  dis-  1746. 
porscd  and  enfeebled  the  fleet,  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  the 

8.  'In  1748  the  war  was  fermiaated  by  the  treaty'  of  1748, 
Ais  la  Ciiapelle,*  The  result  proved  that  neither  painty  "■  J^^*" 
had  gained  any  thing  by  the  contest ;  for  ail  acquisitions  "^^A"^ 
made  by  either  were  mutually  restored.  'But  the  causes  ».  oa.  is. 
of  a  future  and  more  important  war  still  remained  in  the  j^S™"''''" 
disputes  about  boundaries,  which  were  lefl  unsettled  ;  and 

the  "French  amd  Indian  War"  soon  followed, "  which  b.soe  p.  sot. 
was  the  last  struggle  of  the   French  for  dominion  in 
America. 


CHAPTER   III. 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE  f 


1.  'During  the  greater  portion  of  s  colo  al  e\  ste  cet  i^hwim 
New  Hampshire  was  united  with  Massachuset  s  and  ts  Nac'nmiv 
history  is  therefore  necessarily  blended  th  ti  a  af  t!  e  iiendcs 
parent  of  the  New  England  colon  es  But  n  o  d  r  to  o  wiwfb 
preserve  the  subject  entire,  a  brief  si  etcl  of  ts  separate  (^S^fiy 
history  will  here  be  given. 

3.  'Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  council  of     1622. 
Plymouth  were  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  Captain  John  '  "^Smf"^ 
Mason.     In  lfl22  they  obtained  of  their  associates  a  i^rant"    c  Aug  so 
of  land  lying  partly  ia  Maine  and  partly  in  New  Hamp- 

*  Aix  fa  C!iapEUe,  fptonoimcAd  A  tah  3ha-peU,)  Is  In  the  wesF^'m  pari  of  G^^rmaoy,  nenr  tho 

cihy,  aaii  yfos  long  ia  poase^on  of  the  Romans,  nho  c&IJeil  It  Aqufsgrojui.    tie  prfseot  oaiaa 
\fas  givea  it  by  tbu  Froncb,  oa  account  of  a  cfu^d  built  ther^?  by  Chorlema^e,  vrltio  for  flome 


HaJoe,  ia  180  Diiles  long  from  nottti  to  aimtb,  anil  nmot;  brood  lu  the  souUj- 
■-■  -nareaot  BboutSMOsqoiiMDiiltB.    It  baa  onls  eighteen  mHea  of  sea- 
iB  its  only  hArboF.    !£ite  counti^  twenty  or  thirty  niilBt  ftom  tbe  sea 


T,  aod,  tomud  the 


>n,  a  p«k  of  Chs  White  ikoui^itiu,  saH,  uait  to  Blsok  Uountdo  In  H.  Oamllna,  die  highest 

ointeaatof  HieKockyMomiBlDe,  i5S4ffl!»ee«lMvethol«T8lof  ttieaea.    The  elsiale  »  pattl 

itrr,  ssd  th*  TslteyB  Du  Om  mu^us  of  Oie  [irers  are  hjghlr 


of  the  state  me  a  Sue  gaaiae  •>" 
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ANALTaiB.  shire,  which  they  called  Laconia.     'In  the  spring  of  the 
162^      folkiwing  year  they  sent  over  tv/o  small  parties  of  emi- 
i.Wirntciae-  grants,  one  of  which  landed  at  ttioi5iouthof  the  Piscataqua, 
^^^^w  and   settled   at  Little   Harbor,*  a  short  distance  below 
Portsmouth  ;■{■  tfie  other,  proceeding  fartlier  up,  formed  a 
settlement  at  Dover4 
162S.         3.    'In  1629  the  Rev.  John  IWheelright  and  others 
t  Miir.     purchased*  of  the  Indians  all  the  country  botweeu  t!ie 
^,^?J^.  Merrimac  and  the  Piscatoqua.     'A  few  months  later,  this 
'b^m^ir'^  tract  of  country,  whlcK  was  a  part  of  the  grant  to  Gorges  and 
3  BejKiraie   Mason,  was  given''  to  Mason  alone,  and  it  then  first  re- 
^J^.S™?'  oeived  the  name  of  New  Hampshire.     'The  country  was 
t  HimiM    divided  among  numerous  pmprietors,  aad   the  vaiioua 
"^SSmS™  settlements  during  several   years    were  governed  sepa- 
rately, hy  agents  of  the  diiferent  proprietors,  or  by  magis- 
trates elected  by  the  people. 
1641.         4.  'In  1641  the  peopleof  New  Hampshire  placed  them- 
'jfimSc^t?*  selves  under  tlie  protection  of  Massachusetts,  ia  which 
•^.^^  situation  ihey  remained  until  1680,  when,  after  a  long 
1880      controversy  with  the  heirs  of  Mason,  relative  to  the  owner- 
t.  Reyai    sliip  of  the  soil,  New  Hampshire  was  separated'  from 
feS^'^ims.  Massachusetts  by  a  royal  commission,  and  made  a  royal 
mwllliin^  province.      'The  new  governnient  was  to  consist  of  a 
not.       president  and  council,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a 
'  (*sS>     house  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.     'No 
'T'ivm"'  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  of  Massachusetts  had 
oftoMire.     been  expressed,  and  the  change  lo  a  separate  province 
was  received  with  reluctance  by  all. 
a.  March  M.       5,  'The  first  legislature,  which  assembled''  at  Ports- 
'■^^M^  mouth  in  1680,  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  the  first  of  which 
H^tepS  declared  "  That  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance, 
w""^-     should  be  made,  or  imposed  upon  them,  but  such  as  should 
be  made  by  the  assembly  and  approved  by  the  president 
'i^s^C  ^""^  council."     'This  declaration,  so  worthy  of  freemen, 
^piru^  was  received  with  marked  displeasure  by  the  king ;  but 
New  Hampshire,  ever  after,  was  as  forward  as  any  of  her 
sister  colonies  in  resisting  every  encroachment  upon  her 
vicmm-BFEORMHOtiTa.     J'Jst  rights. 


francs  lu  the  harbor  Df  FortfimoDl 


"fKS 


twoBiiliiSiidmrthedn', 
EiwcBatle.  (BnL.H.hilUap.J 


t  ^(nRDiUA,  la  Nev  nmipEhite,  is  liEiuted  0 
on  the  Kmth  tide  of  tbe  FIscaUiquH,  fhne  mileB  t 
It  hafl  mn  excaUeJit  horbur,  ntalo^  <nTliLg  to  Cbe  T&pldily  of  Qla 

and  the  BBlDe  dlMance  S.  W.  ftom  Portland.    (SiwMap.) 

t  Dava  -rtlU^B,  la  N,  H.,  Sinnerij  oallBd  Cechem,  fs  sHiialel 
on  Coclieea  Bliur,  lota  rallea  Bbure  Its  Jonation  ullb  the  Piscs^ 
biqiia,  andtwelTsW.W.ftmiiPortonoath.  The  Srst  Mttlaijont 
In  (be  (own  mu  on  a  botuUrut  jjenlDBUla  between  BlBck  mil 
Plfioatjujua  Rfyers.    (See  Msp.) 
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6.  ^Karly  in  the  foliowiog.year  Robert  Mason  arrived,     ia§j|,, 
— asserlad  hk  right  to  the  pravince,  on  the  ground  of  the  -— — 

early  grants  made  to  his  ancestor,  and  assumed  the  title  ssi'diauia 
of  lord  proprietor.  But  his  claims  to  the  soil,  and  his  de-  J^iuaii: 
mauds  for  rent,  were  resisted  by  the  people.  A  long  con- 
troversy ensued ;  lawsuits  were  numerous ;  and  jiidg. 
ments  for  rent  were  obtained  against  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  province  ;  but,  so  general  was  the  hostility  to 
the  proprietor,  that  he  could  not  enforce  them. 

7.  'In  1686  the  government  of  Dudley,  and  afterwards     1686. 
that  of  Acdros,    was  extended   over  New  Hampshire,  j^™?^ 
When  the  latter  was  seized"  and  imprisoned,  on  the  arrival    J^^^f^ 
of  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  the  people  of    iirwtmnu- 
New  Hampshire  took   the   government  into  their  own  ,^  gee  p.  iss. 
hands,  and,  in  1600,  placed'  themselves  under  the  protec-     1690. 
tion  of  Massachusetts.     'Two  yeai-s  later,  they  were  sepa-    b-  Maret, 
rated  from  Massachusetts,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and  a  "i^^"^' 
separate  royal  government  was  established'^  over  them  ;  but      «"''«'■ 
in  1699  the  two  provinces  were  again  united,  and  the  "'   "'' 
Earl  of  Bellamont  was  appointed  governor  over  both. 

8.  'In  1691  the  heirs  of  Mason  sold  their  title  to  the  *■  '^"^ 
lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  Samuel  Allen,  between  whom  jiaoi  Kjif^ 
and  the  people  contentions  and  lawsuits  continued  until  ™ 
1715,  when  the  heirs  of  Allen  relinquished  their  claims  in  ' 
despair.  A  descendant  of  Mason,  however,  subsequently 
renewed  the  original  claim,  on  the  ground  of  a  defect  in 

the  conveyance  to  Allen.  The  Masonian  controversy 
was  finally  terminated  by  a  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants,  of  all  except  the  unoccupied  portions  of  th*; 
territory. 

9.  'In  1741,  on  the  removal  of  Governor  Belcher,  the  1741. 
provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were  '^^„^^' 
separated,  never  to  be  united  again,  and  a  separate  gover-  ■f'^^J^"' 
nor  was  appointed  over  each.  "During  the  forty -two  B.^sewmB-i 
years  previous  to  the  separation.  New  Hampshire  had  a  ^^'iSS 
separate  legislative  assembly,  and  the  two  provinces  were,  a*"™"'- 
in  reality,  distinct,  with  the  exception  of  their  being  under 

the  administration  of  the  same  royal  governor. 

10.  'New  Hampshire  suffered  greatly,  and  perhaps  i  rae  jwtw 
more  than  any  other  New  England  colony,  by  the  several  /^^mjutb 
French  and  Indian  wars,  whcffie  general  history  has  been  jS?  i^f 
already  given.     A  particular   recital  of  the  plundering 

and  burning  of  her  towns,  of  her  frontiers  laid  waste, 
and  her  children  inhumanly  murdered,  or  led  into  a 
wretched  captivity,  would  only  exhibit  scenes  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  already  described,  and  we  will- 
■jjgly  pass  by  this  portion  of  her  local  history. 
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StAJea  If  CONNECTICUT.* 

IB  Divisiom.  Divisions.— I.  Earli/  Seltlemeiits.—ll.  Pequod  Wnr.—III.  New  Htivsn 
CoUiiij. — IV.  Cfnmeaiaa  under  lier  anm  Constitution. —  V.  Caimee- 
tieul  joider  the  Rot/al  C/iarler. 

IfiSP.         I.  Eabls  Settlbwents. — 1.  'In  1630  the  soil  of  Con- 
'■^g^"'!'*neeticut  was  granted  by  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  the 
(Sffl^  Eai-1  of  Warwick ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  Earl 
,D„,       of  Warwick  transferred*  tlie  same  to  Lord  Say-and-Seal, 
«.  MarchW  l-ord   Brooke   and  others.     Like  all  the  early  colonial 
grants,  that  of  Connecticut  was  to  extend  westward  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the    South   Sea,  or  the  Pacific. 
"'•x^aviy'  'During  the  same  year  some  oi'  tlie  people  of  Plymouth, 
""papiA^  with  their  governor,  Mr.  Winslow,  visited  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  by  invitation  of  an  Indian  chief,   who 
wished  the  English  to  make  a  settlement  in  tliat  quarter. 
"  ^»j^<     2.  "The  Dutch  at  New  York,  apprized  of  the  object  of 
the  Plymouth  people,  determined  to  anticipate  them,  and, 
early  In  1633,  despatched  a  party  who  erected  a  fort  at 
4-  Eiigo^    Hartford. f     'In  October  of  the  same  year,  a  company 
A  wSS?"  from  Plymouth  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  River,  and  pass- 
ing the  Dutch  fort,  erected  a  trading-house  at  Windsor.^ 
The  Dutch  ordered  Captain  Holmes,  the  commander  of 
the  Plymouth  sloop,  to  strike  his  colors,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  threatened  to  fire  upon  him;  but  he  declared  thai 
he  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Plymouth, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  threats,  proceeded  resolutely  on- 
1634.     ward.     ^In  the  following  year  the  Dutch  sent  a  company 
\^nd^'  **•  expel  the  English  from  the  country,  but  finding  them 
"^■f'^"'^  well  fortified,  they  came  to  a  parley,  and  finally  returned 
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s  Bay  colony  visited  the  valley  of  the  Con-    1635, 

necticat,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  soma  year,  a  com- 

pany  of  about  sixty  men,  women,  and  childrea,  made  a 
toiJsome  joui'iiey  through  the  wildeniess,  and  SPttled"  at  a.  aeo  ji.  ms- 
Windsor,  Hai'tfoi-d,  and  Wethersfield.*  4n  October,  the  V»^^ 
younger  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  commission  from  the  pioprietors 
of  Connecticut,  authoriziog  him  to  erect  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  maJie  the  lequisite 
preparations  for  planting  a  colony.  Scarcely  wa^i  the  fort 
erected  when  a  Dutch  vessel  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  honor  of 
Lord  Say-and-Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  the  new  settlement 
was  named  Saybrook,|  which  continued  a  separate  colony 
until  1644 

n    Peqitod  War.—I.  'During  the  year  1636  the  Pe-     1636. 
qu  d     a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  residing  mratly  within     pgl^ 
the  1  n  ts  of  Connecticut,  began  to  annoy  the  infant  col- 
o  y       In  July,  the  Indians  of  Block  Island,^  w!io  were  a.  Their  ic 
supposed  tj  be  in  alliance  with  the  Pequods,  surprised  and    ^Iffi/T 
pi  nd     da  trading  vessel  and  killed  the  captain.    A.a    '^^"^ 
expedition     from  Massachusetts  was  sent  against  them,  b.SeM.aijd 
which  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Pequods,  but  as  nothing 
important  was  accomplished,  it  served  only  to  excite  the 
Indians  to  greater  outrages.     During  the  winter,  a  num. 
ber  of  whites  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Saybvook  fort. 
In  April  following,  nine  persons  were  killed  at  Wethers-     1687^ 
field,  and  the  alarm  became  general  throughout  the  plan- 
tations on  the  Connecticut. 

2.  'The  Pequods,  who  had  long  been  at  enmity  with  ^^^ 
the  Narragansetts,  now  sought  their  alliance  in  a  general  dme  icioi.  iht 
war  upon  the  English ;  but  the  exertions'  of  Roger  Wii-  "Srw™" 
Jiams  not  only  defeated  their  designs,  but  induced  the  c.  seep.ist. 
Narragansetts  ^ain  to  renew  the  war  against  their  an- 
cient enemy.  "Early  in  May,  the  magistrates  of  the  three  ^^^^^ 
infant  towns  of  Connecticut  formally  declared  war  against 

the  Pequod  nat'on,  and,  in  ten  days,  a  little  army  of  eighty 
English,  and  seventy  friendly  Mohegan  Indians,  was  on 
its  way  against  the  enemy,  whose  warriors  were  said  to 
number  more  than  two  thousand  men.  s.  pi-mh^ 

3.  "The  principal  seat  of  the  Pequods  was  near  the    ^^K' 


•  Welhrrsfirld  is  on  the  W.  eida  of  tUe  OonnMUou^  tour  miles  S.  ftnm  Hnitfrra.    Ths  rlwf 

gisdutil  ttepDBlC  on  Cha  otber.    (Sh  1^.) 

t  Ba^ibniiik  ii  on  the  nest  side  of  CanueoOcnC  BlTor,  at  its  Gntranoe  into  Long  Isliind  Sound. 

t  Block  Islma,  dlBOOYBisd  in  1614  by  Adrian  Blok,  a  Dulch  onpMn,  is  twantj-foor  mlloi, 
B.W.  tma  Snrgofi.  R  ig  sOachsd  tn  Keirpocb  Co.,  B,.  I.,  iu>d  cosadEntes  the  to-mshlp  oi 
Kamhoiehun.    It  tuA no ImrboE.    IdEe^hbniileslDng  tromN,  toS.,  luidllom  (wo  lafiiDt 
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ANALYSIS,  mouth  jf  Pequod  River,  now  called  fho  Thames,*  in  tlie 
1  Tiierauie  s^'^'''''  P^^"^  °^  ConneeticLit.    "Captain  Mason  sailed  down 
i-cufMa-'  tlie  Connecticut  witli  hia  forces,  wlience  he  proceeded  to 
».s«^?p.i(iB.  Narragansett  Bay,''  wliere  several  hundred  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  joined    him.     He  then  commenced   his  march 
across  the  countiy,  towards  the  principal  Pequod  fort, 
which  stood  on  aa  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  Myslicf 
a  mm  tue  River,  in  the  present  town  of  Gi-oton.:|:     "The  Pequods 
utmS^'Ja  were  ignorant  of  his  approach,  for  they  had  seen  the 
£.nsti,K.     boats  of  the  English  pass  the  mouth  of  thsir  river  a  few 
days  before,  and  they  believed  that  their  enemies  had  fled 
through  icar. 
».A!p!ka^       4.  'Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  sol- 
fori.       diers  of  Connecticut  advanced  against  die  foil,  while  their 
Indian  allies  stood  aloof  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the 
enterprise       The   baiking  of  a  dog  bttiayed  their  ap 
proach    and  an  Indian    rushing  into  the  fort    gave  tlie 
alarm     but  scarcely  were  thf  enemy  aroused  fiom  tii^ir 
slumbers  when  Mason  and  his  litlle  band  bav  og  forced 
an  entiance    commenced  the  worl    of  destiuction      The 
Ind  aH&  fought  bia^cij   but  bows  aod  anows  availed  little 
against  weapons  of  steel      "iet  the  vast  supenority  of 
numbers  on  the  aide  of  the  enemy  ior  a  tme  rendered 
the  victory  doubtful         We  must  burn  them '     shouted 
Mason  anl  applying  a  fiiebrand  the  frail  Indian  rebtn^ 
ware  soon  enveloped  in  flame. 
t.oob^MSw      6.  'The  English  now  hastily  withdrew  and  surrounded 
pSjnodi.     the  place,  while  the  savages,  driven  from  their  incloaure, 
became,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  pile,  a  sure  prey  to 
the  English  muskets ;  or,  if  they  attempted  a  sally,  they 
were  cut  down  by  the  broadsword,  or  they  fell  under  the 
weapons  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  now  rushed  ibrwai-d 
to  the  slaughter.     As  the  sun  rose  upon  the  scene  of  de- 
struction it  showed  that  the  victory  was  complete.    About 
six  hundred  Indians, — men,  women,  and  children,  had 
perished  ;  most  of  them  in  the  hideous  conflagration.     Of 
the  whole  number  within  the  fori,  only  seven  escaped, 
vuat^the  and  seven  were  made  prisonere.     'Two  of  the  whites 
s.-aei'sh.     ^g,.g  i^iiigj^  ^jj^  nearly  twenty  were  wounded. 
«  Par^te^      6.  'The  loss  of  their  principal  fort,  and  the  destruction 
PtjuMb'.     of  the  main  body  of  their  warriors,  so  disheartened  the 

*  Tte  Pelfttody  or  "Hiames  Biver,  rlseB  in  ftffiHsnclllls^trs,  and,  pfLESing  sonth  throogb  WlB 
caBE«ra  part  of  UonoecflcnC,  enters  Long  Island  Sound,  hb\a"  Mew  Lonaoo.    It  \s  ^n^rally 

Bth«r  emiUl  eCrouas.    It  la  na-^able  tthirteen  nulea,  £o  Non^ch. 

t  JUgtMic  mm  is  a  small  riisr  wbli^  eaten  L.  I.  Soand,  sli  miles  E.  from  llie  ThiuncB. 

t  The  town  of  6roli:ii  Ilea  bitwEea  the  ThuniB  and  Uis  MjsUc,  bonlviine  on  Che  Sonnd. 
Tin  Pt^nndlbM,  abaie  mentloDed,  w»  an  Faijnoil  Hill,  in  the  U.S.  part  of  Uis  tnnn,  abeiU 
half  ■  mile  west  teua  Myatio  Kiier,  and  eight  mllsB  1I.£.  tme  Nbit  LondOD.  A  pubClo  rand 
aaw  (HDBW  the  taUl,  and  a  dnellb^-houee  occupies  iba  summit. 
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Pequods,  thai  tliey  no  longer  made  a  stand  against  tlie    163?. 

English.     They  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  straggling • 

parties  were  hunted  and  shot  down  like  deer  in  the  woods ; 
their  Sachena,  Sassacus,  was  murdered  by  the  Mohawlis, 
to  whom  he  fled  for  protection;  their  territory  was  laid 
waste ,  their  settlements  were  burned,  and  about  two 
bundled  survivors,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Pequod  nation, 
auireiidenng  in  despair,  were  enslaved  by  the  English, 
or  incorporated  among  their  Indian  allies.  'The  vigor  i.^eti(S 
with  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted,  struck  terror  mher  n-oa. 
into  the  other  tribes  of  New  England,  and  secured  to  the 
settlements  a  succession  of  many  years  of  peace. 

III.  New  Haven  Colony. — 1.   'The  pursuit  of  the  \^^^^ 
Pequods  westward  of  the  Connecticut,  made  the  English  w™  ?/  not 
acquainted  with  the  coast  from  Saybrook"  to  FEiirfieid  ;*      a.  hoib, 
and  late  in  the  year,  a  few  men  from  Boston  explored  the     p'^*"'- 
coimtry,  and,  erecting  a  hut  at  New  Haven,"!-  there  passed 

the  winter. 

2,  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  Puritan  colony,     1639, 
under  the  guidance  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  the  Rev. 

John  Davenport,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 

left"  Boston  for  the  new  settlement  at  New  Haven.    'They    •■  *''"''; 

passed  their  first  Sabbath"  under  a  spreading  oak,J  and  t^'Sftew 

Mr.  Davenport  explained  to  the  people,  with  much  coim.   j,^'^^, 

sel  adapted  to  their  situation,  how  the  Son  of  Man  was  led 

into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted. 

3.  *The  settlers  of  New  Haven  established  a  govern-  *-^f^^ 
ment  upon  strietSy  religious  principles,  making  the  Bible      Mjonu 
llieir  law-book,  and  church-members  the  only  freemen. 

Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  a  merchant  of  great  wealth,  and 
who  had  been  deputy -governor  of  the  British  East  India 
Company,  was  annually  chosen  governor  of  New  Haven 
colony  during  twenty  years,  until  his  death.  'The  colo-  i.mm»- 
ny  quickly  assumed  a  flourishing  condition.  The  settle- 
ments extended  rapidly  along  the  Sound,  and,  in  all  cases, 
the  lands  were  honorably  purchased  of  the  natives. 

IV.  COKNECTICTTT     OKDEIt    HEK     OWN    CONSTITITTIOH. lfi39. 

1 .  "In  1639  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  on  the  Con-  !i^IZ'!m 


'  FairfitU  bordM's  on  tJie  Snuna,  flftj  mllae  S.  W.  from  the  mouUi 
•a  die  Connecacut.  Some  of  Iho  Pequods  neie  puraued  to  a  gtent 
iwamp  In  this  Man.  Some  ven  Blain,  imd  nbout  200  suiiRidsteil.  The 
town  -mas  flreC  sealed  by  s  Sir.  LodJow  and  others  in  1B39. 

t  ifeio  Havin,  n<™  one  of  the  cspltaJs  ot  OonneolicBt,  oaUea  by  the 

ftom  Long  Island  Sound.  It  \s  about  Bevenyf-ltYe  miles  N J!,  from  New 
Totfc,  and  thirtj-firai-  8.  W.  ftom  Harttbtd.    The'iily  la  on  a  beantltnl 

t  Ihiii  tie«  stood  nesi'  tlie  oomec  of  Gaoige  and  CoUsse  etnets. 
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ANALYsra.  necficut,  who  liad  hitheilo  acknowledged  the  authoiity 

~  j^^  5,  "  of  Massachusetts,  assemblisd"  at  Hartford,  and  farmed  a 

LFirsicm-  separate  government  for  themselves.     'The  constitution 

ew^'ufctif.  was  one  of  unexampled  liberality,  guai-ding  with  jealous 

care  against  every  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 

people.     The  governor  and  legislature  were  to  be  chosen 

annually  by  the  freemen,  who  were  required  to  take  an 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  the 

English  monarch ;  and  in  the  general  couit  alone  waa 

s.  Bipariat   vested  the  power  of'  making  and  repealmg  laws,     'At 

t^sMMi.  this  time  three  separate  colonies  existed  within  the  limita 

of  the  present  state  of  Connecticut, 
a.  BJtpiKM       2.  'The  Connecticut  colonies  were  early  involved  in 
'ztaMt*     disputes  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands,  who  claim- 
ed the  soil  as  far  eastward  as  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  fear  of  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  was  one  of  the 
causes  which,  in  1643,  led  to  the  confederation  of  the 
1644.     New  England  colonies  for  mutual  defence.     'In   1644 
*|2;^^«'' Say  brook  was  purchased  of  George  Fenwick,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  and  permanently  annexed  to  the  Connecticut 
6.  Trem    colony,     'In  1650  Governor  Stuyvesant  visited  Hartford, 
Detail-      v/hfTPi  a  treaty  was  concluded    determmmg  the  !me  oi 

partUion  between  New  Netherlands  and  Connecticut. 
1651  3    'In  Ib'il  wai  brolc  out  between  England  and  Hoi- 

ll,^E%    ^e-ii^i  and  although  their  colonies  in  Amerioa  had  agreed 
mumd     '°  ^^"'f''"  f^t  peace,  the  governor  of  New  Netherlands 
was  accused  of  uniting  with  the  Indians,  in  plotting  the 
'^iw  ''^^*'""'^t'o«  o*  the  Enijlish      'The  commissioners  of  the 
frMiBw/co    United  Colonies  decided"  m  favor  of  commencing  hostili- 
••leSS      ties  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  but  Massachusetts 
lefuspd  to  furnish  her  quota  of  men,  and  thus  prevented 
».  What  win  thf  wai      'Connecti''ut  and  New  Haven  then  applied  to 
D)  (J™,  sit  Cromwell  for  assi'itance  who  promptly  despatched'  a  fleet 
"^^u"     for  the  leduction  of  New  Netherlands ;    but  while  the 
•1654     colonies  nere  making  piepaiations  to  co-operate  with  the 
naval  foice,  the  news  of  peace  in  Europe  arrested  the 
expedition 
1660  V     CoNKECTicuT    UNDER   THE    RoYAL    Chartrh. — 1. 

Q^°^(oiu'  'When  Cliailes  II   was  restored'  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
il May      ceators  Connecticut  declaied  her  loyalty,  and  submission 
in.  The  ro^  to  the  king  and  applied  for  a  loyal  charter.     "The  aged 
tftarncKr     Lord  Say  and  Seal    the  eailj    friend  of  the  emigrants, 
1062      now   exeited   his  influence   m   their   favor;    while   the 
younger  W  athrop  then  governor  of  the  colony,  went  to 
England  as  its  agent      Wnen  he  appeared  befcte  the 
king  with  his  petition,  he  presented  him  a  favorite  ring 
which  Charles  I   had  giien  to  Winthrop's  grsndfather. 
This  tuflmg  token  lecallmg  to  the  king  the  memory  of 
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his  own  unfortunate  father,  readily  won  his  favor,  and    1662. 

Connecticut  thereby  obtained  a  chavter,"  the  nost  liberal 

that  had  yet  been  granted,  and  confirming,  in  every  par-    '  ™^  ^' 
ticular,  the  constitution  which  the  people  themselves  had 
adopted. 

2,  'The  royal  charter,  embracing  the  territory  from  the  i-  Tf^'/ 
Narragansett  Bay  and  River  westward  to  the  Pacific  thetjumer. 
Ocean,  included,  within  its  iitnits,  the  New  Haven  colony, 

and  most  of  the  present  state  of  Rhode  Island.     'New  |.  A'wn 

Haven    reluctantly  united   with    Connecticut    in    1685.  jgg™ 
'The  year  after  the  gi'ant  of  flie  Connecticut  charter,  b.  xxt  niodt 

Rhode  Island  received"  one  which  extended  her  western  ^^. 

limits  to  the  Pawcatuck*  River,  thus  including  a  portion  b.  3a\r  w, 
of  the  territory  granted  to  Connecticut,  and  causing  a  con- 
troversy between  the  two  colonies,  which  continued  more 
than  sixty  years. 

3.  'During  King  Philip's  war,  which  began  in  1675,  1675. 
Connecticut  suffered  less,  in  her  own  territory,  than  any  *^^^iS^' 
of  her  sister  colonies,  but  she  furnished  her  proportion  of  ^^J^ 
troops  for  the  common  defence.  'At  the  same  time,  b.  onirpa- 
however,  she  was  threatened  with  a  greater  calamity,  in  2Sf^ 
tiie  loss  of  her  liberties,  by  the  usurpations  of  Androa, 

then  governor  of  New  York,  who  attempted  to  extend  his 
arbitrary  authority  over  the  country  as  far  east  as  the 
Connecticut  River. 

4,  'In  July,  Andros,  with  a  small  naval  force,  proceed-  '^^^^^^" 
ed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  hoisting  the   '^•^j'" 
king's  flag,  demanded"  the  surrender  of  the  fort;    but    tjuijai. 
Captain  Bull,  the  commapder,  likewise  showing  his  ma- 
jesty's colors,  expressed  his  deterroination  to  defend  it. 

Being  permitted  to  land,  Andros  attempted  to  read  his 
commission  to  the  people,  but,  in  the  king's  name,  he 
was  sternly  commanded  to  desist.  He  finally  returned 
to  New  York  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

5.  'Twelve  years  later,  Andros  again  appeared  in  1687. 
Connecticut,  with  a  commiseion  irom  King  James,  ap-  ,^^^5^. 
pointing  him  royal  governor  of  all  New  England.  Pro-  drmjoc^ 
ceeding  to  Hartford,  he  found  the  assembly  in  se^lon, 

and  demanded''  the  surrender  of  the  charter.  A  discus-  d.  Not.  i<i 
sion  arose,  which  was  prolonged  vuitil  evening.  The 
charter  was  then  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table.  While 
the  discussion  was  proceeding,  and  the  house  was  thronged 
with  citizens,  suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished. 
The  utfflo^  decorum  prevailed,  but   when   the  candles 
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AMii.Ysrs.  were  rc-iiglited,  the  charter  was  missing,  and  could  uo 

"  wliere  be  found. 
i.Tiadiarter      6.  'A  Captain  Wadswoith  had  secreted  it  in  a  hollow 
jirsBiTjoi.    jj.gg^  which  is  still  atandiag,  and  which  retains  the  ven. 
a.  wmi  then  erated  name  of  the  Charter  Oalc.      'Andros,  however, 
'™nKj,'*  assumed  the  goverareient,  which  was  administered  in  hia 
1689.     name  until  the  i-evolution»  in  England  deprived  James  of 
i.  eoa  p.  197.  his  throne,  and  restored  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
a  Btsn«        "7.  'During  King.  William's  war,''  which  immediately 
^"wmi^^  followed  the  English  revolution,  the  people  of  Connecticut 
"""■       were  again  called  to  resist  an  encroachment  on  their 
4  FiBiPter'i  rights.     'Colonel  Fletcher    governor  of  New  York,  had 
ojmmiwion.  I'eceived  a  com     ss,  on  vest  ng  in  him  the  command  of  the 
6- '™"     militia  of  Co     ect  cut       Th  s  was  a  power  which  the 
Mtanij^iM  charter  of  Connecticut  had  reserved  to  the  colony  itself, 
amwimity  and  the  legislature  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition. 
l^T     I'lsi'iher  ^en  repa  red  to  Ha  tford,  and  oi-dered  the  mili- 
Hov.  8.'     ^^  uader  arms. 
0.  lYwcter'j       8.  "The  Hartford  companies,   under   Captain  Wads- 
^ysJ^    wonh,  appeared,  and  Fletcher  ordered  his  commission  and 
instructions   to  be  read  to   them.      Upon  this,  Captain 
Wadflworth  commanded  the  drums  to  be  beaten.     Colonel 
Fletcher  commanded  silence,  but  no  sooner  was  the  read- 
ing conimeneed  a  second  time,  than  the   drums,  at  the 
command  of  Wadsworth,  were  again  beatea  with  more 
spirit  than  ever.     But  silence  was  again  commanded, 
when  "Wadsworth,  with   great  earnestnee,  ordered   the 
druma  to  be  beaten,  and  turning  to  Fletcher  said,  with 
spirit  and  meaning  in  his  looke,  "If  lam  interrupted 
agaia  I  will  mate' uie  sun  shine  through  you  in  a  mo- 
ment."    Governor  Fletcher  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
read  his  commission,  and  soon  judged  it  expedient  to  re- 
turn to  New  York. 
170CI.         8'  'In  the  year  1700,  several  clergymen  assembled  at 
t.E«fiii»h-  Branford,*  and  each,  pi-oducing  a  few  books,  laid  them  on 
"^aOesa.  '  the  table,  with  these  words ;  "  1  give  these  books  for  Uie 
founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony."    Such  was  the  he- 
ginning  of  Yale  College,  now  one  of  tlie  most  honoi'ed 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  land.     It  was  first  estab- 
0.  iToa.      lished'  at  Saybrook,  and  was  afterwards  removed^  to  New 
""■      Haven.     It  derived  its  name  from  Elihu  Yale,  one  of  its 
most  liberal  patrons. 

0.  'The  remaining  portion  of  the  colonial  history  of 

ot  marked  by  events  of  sufficient  interef,! 

e  any  farther  notice  than  they  may  gain  in  the 
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more  general  history  of  the  colonies.  'The  laws, 
manners,  and  religious  notions  of  the  people,  we 
to  those  which  prevailed  in  the  neigliboring  ( 
Massachuaetts,  and,  generally,  throughout  New 


CHAPTER   V. 

StliJiC!  of 

RHODE    ISLAND.*  ■'mrv. 

1.  'After  Roger  Williams   had  bocn  banished  from  a  Bo^ir  ifw 
Massachusetts,  he  repaired"  to  tlie  country  of  the  Narra-   ^mt^it 
ganset!s,  who  inhabited  nearly  all  the  territory  which  now    ^^JJ^^ 
forms  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.     'By  the  sachems  of  ^  j^n^'oa. 
that  tribe  he  was  kindly  received,  and  during  fourteen    j  m,',,  re- 
weeks  he    found  a  shelter  in  their  wigwams  from  the  ^^,^a^ 
severity  of  winter.     *0n  (he  opening  of  spring  he  pro-       ".'" 
ceeded  to  Seekonk,|  on  the  north  of  NaiTagansett  Bay,^    dMfniha 
and  having  been  joined  by  a  few  faithful  friends  from      'i'""*'- 
Massachusetts,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  an  In- 
dian chief,  and  made  preparations  for  a  settlement, 

2.  'Soon  after,  finding  that  he  was  within  the  limits  of    ^j^^^^ 
the  Plymouth  colony,  and  being  advised  by  Mr.  Winslow,   ^^"J^" 
the  governor,  to  remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,       wSy. 
where  he  might  live  unmolested,  he  resolved  to  comply 

with  the  friendly  advice.     "Embarking"  with  five  com-  s  snuewmt 

panions  n  a  frail  Indian  canoe,  he  passed  down  the  Narra-  ''^^^T 

gansett  Rive r§  to  Moshassuck,  wliich  he  selected  as  iho  t.juno. 
place  of  settlement,  purchased  tlie  land  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Narraganaetfs,    and,    with   unshalten   confidence  in   the 

mercies  of  Heaven,  named  the  place  Providence.  |)     'The  ''Jf'""',^ 

settlement  was  called  Providence  Plantation.  maa. 

•  2H0I1B  ISLAND,  the  Bmailoat  etatt  In  Ihe  Union,  conbiin!  an  eiea,  separate  ft™  tho 


1  Ihe  tonn  of  Sfeioslc,  the  wisteni  puct  of  the  c^ly  E  hoboib 

'■^M^ 

?^^/, 

IteamHtof,  ima  n^joinins  the  northern  partotNarr  smiMttBly 

'W^ 

]^W 

The  ^niaei  is  on  ^n  Mfle  MTet,  ttu«,  or  fcur  mUes  eaat  Itoi 

aI" 

Pro.idmee.    (See Map) 

iBlsoiJ,  KMl  is  twentj-eigt  miles  long  from  N.  to  S ,  and  f 
e^t  to  tnel™  bvosd.    She  N.H.  urn.  of  the  h«r  is  oniled  Mo 

^,S^'Bay.    K  eon^s  a  noinberof  heanWnl  «ul  f 

Pndesce.    (See  Map.) 

{  The  northern  put  of  Norragsssett  Bar  ma  oftea  rssllea 

I 

on  lictli  Elflea  of  ftovMencu  Eiror,  wlucb  is,  proosrlv  a,  amul 
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3,  'Aa  Roger  Williams  brought  with  him  the  same 
•~piKca    7.  pfiiieiples  of  religious  toleration,  for  avowing  and  mairi- 
"  ^^i^""  tainiag  which  he  had  suffered  banishment,  Providence  be- 
rajtoi"     came  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  tlie  neighboring 
colonies ;    but  the   peace   of  the   settlement  was   never 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  various  and  discordant  opinions 
D.  Havel     which  gained  admission.     'It  was  found  that  the  numer- 
«s«rBM™.  ^^^  ^^^  conflicting  sects  of  the  day  could  dwell  together 
in  harmony,  and  die, world  beheld,  with  surprise,  the  novel 
experiment  of  a  government  in  which  the  magistrates  Vere 
allowed  to  rule  "  only  in  civil  matters,"  and  in  which 
"  God  alone  was  respected  as  tlie  ruler  of  conscience." 
a.  TAes™-       4.  'The  political  principles  of  Roger  Williams  were  as 
tt?Mj^2^  liberal  as  hb  i^eligious  opinions.     For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving peace,  all  the  settlers  were  required  to  subscribe 
to  an  agreement  that  they  would  submit  to  such  rules, 
"  not  afteetiflg  the  conscience,"  as  should  be  made  for  fJie 
public  good,  hj  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  under 
this  simple  form  of  pure  democracy,  with  all  tlie  powers 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  tlie  free  institu- 
y^w^  tions  of  Rhode  Island  had  their  origin.     'The  modest  and 
Mann.      liberal  founder  of  the  state  reserved  no  political  power  to 
himself,  and  the  territory  which  he  had  purchased  of  the 
natives  he  freely  granted  to  all  the  inhabitanls  in  common, 
reserving  to  himself  only  two  small  fields,  which,  on  his 
first  arrival,  he  had  planted  with  Ms  own  hands. 
tPiMtfiOB      5.  'Soon  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Williams  to  Prov. 
Pegmi^.     jdence,  ha  gave  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  re- 
cently expelled  him  from  their  colony,  the  first  intimation  of 
the  plot  which  the  Pequods  were  forming  for  their  destruc- 
G,  Mr.  wa-  tion,     'When  the  Pequods  attempted  to  form  an  alliance 
tionsoacuea.  with  the  Narragansetts,  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts 
solicited  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Williams,  whose  influence 
'■  dM™"'    ^^  gi'eat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  ti'ibe.    'Forgetting  the 
injuries  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  now  needed 
his  favor,  on  a  stormy  day,  alone,  and  in  a  poor  canoe,  he  set 
out  upon  the  Narragansett,  and  through  many  dangers  re- 
paired to  the  cabin  of  Canonious. 
sffii an-        6.  'There  the  Pequod  ambassadors  and  Narragansett 
Hcnasim-  chiefs  had  already  assembled  in  council,  and  three  days 
"'"■       and  nights  Roger  Williams  remained  with  them,  in  con- 
stant danger  from  the  Pequods,  whose  hands,  he  says, 
seemed  to  be  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  oountiy- 
men,  and  whose  Itnives  he  expected  nightly  at  his  throat. 
But,  as  Mr.  Williams  himself  writes,  "  God  wonderfully 

Day,  BeiaoB  up  H.W.  IrDiti  the  Narnxgiinsett.    The  FaiTtuckeb  or  BlucksCone  lUler  BiM  Into 
Ihu  Wd  of  NarragmjeeSl  liay,  fiBio  She  N.E,  a  litQe  below  ProridBOCB.    Brmm  iJniTBraity  1» 
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preserved  liim,  and  helped  liim  to  break  in  pieces  the    163S. 

negotiation  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to  finish,  by 

many  travels  and  charges,  the  English  league  witli  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequods." 

7.    'The  settlers  at  Providence  remained  unmolested  ^'^.}^^^ 
during  the  Pequod  war,  as  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Nar-  ^'^^^l^^ 
ragansetts  completely  sheltered  them  from  the  enemy. 
'Such,  however,  was  the  aid  which  Mr.  Williams  afforded,  j^%^^ 
m  brmgmg  that  war  to  a  favorable  termmation  that  some    wiiifann. 
of  the  leading  men  m  Massachusetts  felt  f  1  at  he  deserved 
to  be  honored  iiith  &ome  maik  of  faior  for  his  services. 
'The  ^lubject  of  recallmg  him  from  banish  went  was  de-    amsi/ie 
bated  but  his  pnnciples  were  still  viewed  w ith  distrust,  /Sii"r^ 
and  the  tear  of  their  mfluenee  overcarie  the  sentiment  of  * 


'In  1638  a  settlement  was  iiade»  at  Portsmouth  "  in     1838. 
he  nortlern  pirt  of  the  i^-land  of  Aquetnecl    or  Rhode  '■  S^J^f^ 
Island!  ^y  WiUnn  CoddiDgfoa  anl  eighteen  othei=  who     "">"* 
had  been  dnven  fiom  Massachusetts  by  persecution  for     ''■^"■ 
their  religious  opinions.     'In  imitation  of  the  foi-m  of  gov-    ^  ^„„  ^ 
ernment  which  once  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  Mr.  Cod-  «««™»«i«. 
dington  was  chosen''  judge,  and  three  elders  were  elected     b-Mov 
to  assist  bim,  but  in  the  following  year  the  chief  magis-     1639. 
trate  received  the  title  of  governor.     'Portsmouth  received  «.  saii/metu 
considerable  accessions  during  the  first  year,  and  in  the  if^™^'"- 
spring  of  1639  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  where  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  Newport.:];    'The  settlements  on  the  island     j  ^'™'= 
rapidly  extended,  and  the  whole  received  the  name  of  the  nJwawie- 
Rhode  Island  Plantation.  '"*"■■ 

9.  'Under  the  pretence  that  the  Providence  and  Rhode     1643. 
Island  Plaatations  had  no  charter,  and  that  their  territoiy  ,^,^£'^ 
was  claimed  by  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  they  were  ''"'■'j™'?* 
excluded  from  the  confederacy  which  was  formed  between       leia. 
the  other  New  England  colonies  in  1643.     'Roger  Wil-  iS;.^™"^ 
liams  therefore  proceeded  to  England,  and,  in  the  follow-     H'maa. 
ing   year,  obtained'  from  Pariiament,  which  was  then     io**- 
waging  a  civil  war  with  the  king,  a  free  charter  of  incor-  "Morchai 
poration,  by  which  the  two  plantations  were  united  under 
the  same  government. 

•  The  town  oT  FortsmaiOh  lg  In  (he  BoiUiern  part  of  tJie  islani  of  Itliods  lalsjid,  and  an- 
Immb  Bbont  half  of  tha  island.  Iho  Island  of  Pnidence,  on  the  west,  la  stBuilied  to  (his  tomi. 
(SeoMapip.  21S.) 

termnrrui,  ia  In  dia  amiUieaalern  priTt  of  Katifl^navtt  Ba;.    It  is  afheen  niih^s  lor^,  imd  liaa 
on  aTaraga  -width  cf  two  ood  a  half  mlleBr    The  town  of  PorEamouth  oeeuules  tlie  uorthem 

P.21B.)  '  ' 

t  NeJopnrt  Is  on  Hie  S.W.  Mt  of  EJindo  lalana,  five  mlloa  from  the  sea,  and  (wcnty-flie 
mUcs  8,  ftoja  ■proridenoe.    The  town  is  on  a  beautiful  deoliTllJ',  and  'aas  an  esceJlent  harboi; 
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ANALvais.       10.    'In  1S47  tlie   General  AssemUy  of  the  several 

—  towns  met'  at  Portsmouth,  and  organized  t!ie  government, 

i.VsuniM-  '>y  the  choice  of  a  president  and  other  officers.     A  cods 

t^mimi,  of  ^^'"^  ^"s  also  adopted,  which  declared  the  government 

ja^^JsZdc  ^  ^^  ^  democracy,  and  which  closed  with  the  declaration, 

Mmd.      that  "  all  men  might  walk  as  their  coosciences  persuaded 

them,  without  molestation,  every  one  in  the  name  of  hia 

God." 

b.mo,  II.  'After  the  restoration'' of  monarchy,  and  the  acces- 

^™fi"/    sion  of  Charles  IL  to- the  throne  of  England,  Rhode  Island 

^w^h"  ^PPl'ed  for  and  obtained"  a  charter  from  the  king,  in  which 

c.  July  18,    the  principles  of  the  former  parliamentary  charter,  and 

'"'-       those  on  which  the  colony  was  founded,  were  embodied. 

The  greatest  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  was  enjoined 

by  the  charter,  and  the  legislature  again  reasserted  the 

E.  c/uMUss  principle.     'It  has  been  said  that  Roman  Catholics  were 

■  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting,  but  no  such  regulation 

has  ever  been  found  in  the  laws  of  the  colony  ;  and  the 

assertion  that  Qualcers  were  persecuted  and  outlawed,  is 

wholly  erroneous. 

(,  Kftmie        12,  'When  Audros  assumed  the  government  of  the  New 

?i^Mi'    England  colonies,  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted''  to  his 

iS^iSSn  autiiority ;  b        I        h    was  imprisoned'  at  Boston,  and 

qTAmiras.    ggjjt  to  Eogla  d    h    p    pi      ssembW  at  Newport,  and 

•.SMplim.  resuming  th       f  1  -u  er  privileges,  re-elected  the 

f  Miiy  n,    officers  whom  id       h  d  d  placed.     Once  more  the  free 

'™'        government  of  h       1     y  organized,  and  its  seal  was 

F,  seDihB    restored,  with         y    b  1  nehor,  and  its  motto  Hope,' 
Hiii,[>,u.    — jjj  emblem      f    !            dfast  zeal  with  which  Rhode 

Island  has  ev       h    isi   d    II  her  early  religious  freedom, 
and  her  civil     gl  ts 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW    YORK.* 

SECTION   1. 

NEW  NETHERLANDS   PEEV!OUS  TO   ITS    CONQUEST  BY  TUB 


|w=f«^       1.  'During  the  years  1607  and  1608,  Henry  Hudson, 
"Si.  "  '  an  English  mariner  of  some  celebrity,  and  then  in  the 
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employ  of  a  company  of  Loudon  ineicliaQts,  niadp  two    1607 

i-oyages  to  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  with  the  hope 

of  finding  a  passage  th'^ueh  those  icj  seas,  io  tiie  genial 
climes  of  southern  Asia.     'His  employers  being  disheait  i-  Tiuri  vay 
ened  by  his  failure,  he  next  entered  the  service  of  the       "^ 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and,  in  April,  1609,  sailed'     1609. 
on  his  third  voyage.  »■  ^i""  "■ 

2.  'Failing  to  discover  a  northeiTi  passage  to  India,  he  s.  Accoimi  of 
turned  to  the  south,  and  explored  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  '  *™^'^°' 
hope  of  finding  an  opening  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  con- 
tinent. After  proceeding  south  as  far  as  the  capes*  of 
Virginia,  he  again  turned  north,  examined  the  waters  of 
Delaware  Bay,f  and,  following  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  13th  of  September  he  anchored  his  vessel 

within  Sandy  Hoolt-t 

3.  'After  a  week's  delay,  Hudson  passed''  through  the  a.  iw«Dv»r9 
Narrows,^  and,  during  ten  days,  continued  to  ascend  the  ^jm^" 
noble  river  which  bears  his  name  ;  nor  was  it  until  his  t-  sw-  * 
vessel  had  passed  beyond  the  city  of  Hudson, ||  and  a  boat 

had  advanced  probably  beyond  Albany,  that  he  appears 
to  have  relinquished  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
Pacific  by  this  inland  passage.     'Having  completed  his  4.  Hariwnv 
discovery,  he  slowly  descended  the  stream,  and  sailing'  ua  iraummt 
for  Europe,  reached  England  in  the  November^  following,  '^^"^''"l' 
The  king,  James  the   First,  jealous  of  the  advantages   i.  Nov.  u. 
which  the  Dutch  might  seek  to  derive  from  the  discovery, 
forbade  his  return  to  Holland.  1610. 

4.  'In  the  following  year,  1610,  the  Dutch  East  India  b»i»(hmi 
Conipany  fitted  out  a  ship  witli  merchandize,  to  traifick  ntiiiArat 
with  the  natives  of  tiie  country  which  Hudson  had  ex-      pony. 

Twn  chaiua  of  the  Allegbaniss  pass  thtongh  the  Baslern  pai-1  of  ths  slalB.    The  HtehlaoilB, 

Tli8  westem  pott  of  Uie  KlatB  has  generally  a  level  sur&ee,  escejjt  In  the  BOBaiem  Uecof  coun- 

eonet&l^,  good;  mdnlong  the  valley  of  Iho  Mobawlt,  and  In  the  wesletn  pail  of  the  Btate,  it 

"  Uttpefi  Charle!  and  Hentj,  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Delaware ;  and  having,  at  Ms  entrance.  Caps  May  on  Uie  north,  and  Cape  Henlopeo  on  th» 
enath,  ^ghteen  mllea  apart.    Some  dlAtance  Mthm  the  capes  tbo  hay  ie  Ihirty  miles  across. 


finm  the  N.  Katem  extremity  of  MDnnunilh  Oenntr,  and  sepaialea  from  It  b;  Shreivshury 
Inlet.  It  Is  flvBBiilei  in  length,  ana  BerenteeiiinUeBB.&Dm  Haw  York.  AI  the  norbhern  es- 
tremityof  t^iaUnd  is  ll  }lght-houB«,  hnt  the  aoanmnlatlDg  BondJl  gTadnally  extending  the 
point  iWjier  north.    Suidy  Hooh  Tvas  a  peninsula  aotil  1778,  whan  the  waters  of  the  ocean 

fpeued  again  in  1^,  and  now  admits  vessels  through  ilfi  channel 

(See  ISm  neit  page.) 
il  ThecitjofffiKisonlaon  tlieoaat9ideofHadeonBlTer,lieniUeBN.taJBiN8wYocl!  and 
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AKALV3IS.  plored.  'The  voyage  being  prosperous,  the  traffic  was 
1  CBBdKion  continued ;  and  when  Argall,  in  1613,  was  returning 
tf  i^Dweft  from  his  excursion*  against  the  French  settlement  of  Port 
iM  '4't3C  ^yft^i  he  found  on  the  island  of  Manhattan*  a  few  rude 
'^*Mp.im.  hovels,  which  the  Dutch  had  erected  tliere  as  a  sunimer 

station  for  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  natives. 
SiS'jsf^.      ^-  "T''^  Dutcli,  unable  to  make  any  resistance  against 
'  the  force  of  Argal!,  quietly  submitted  to  the  English  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  the  country ;  but,  on  his  departure, 
they  continued  their  traffic, — passed  the  winter  there,  and, 
1614.     in  the  following  year,  erected  a  rude  fort  on  the  southern 
''mSlilSln'  P'^''  °^  *^^  island.     'In  1615  they  began  a  settlement  at 
nftsTBKKa,  Albany,f  which  had  been  previously  visited,  and  erected 
a  fort  which  was  called  Fort  Orange.     The  countiy  in 
their  possession  was  called  New  Nbtheblands.J 
fl.  GDMm.        6.  'During  several  years,  Directors,  sent  out  by  the 
"^^/v.     East  India  Company,  exercised  authority  over  the  little 
^l^mS  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  on  the   island  of  Man- 
Stti^    hattan,  but  it  was  not  until  1623  that  the  actual  coloniz- 
£;f^S"S[  iflg  of  the  country  took  place,  nor  until   1625  that  an 
actual  governor  was  formally  appointed.     'In  1621  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed,  and,  in  the  same 
m«'Mia  ysf'i  tl*s  States-General  of  Holland  granted  to  it  the  ex- 
Cmi^iiai/.    elusive   privilege  to  traffiok  and    plant  colonies  on  the 
American  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  re- 
motest north. 
1623.         7.  'In  1623  a  number  of  settlers,  duly  provided  with 
''la'ffi^  the  means  of  subsistence,  trade,  and  defence,  were   sent 
'crnom'^  out  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Mey,  who  not  only 
New  jersat,.  vlsltcd    Manhattan,    bLit,    entering    Delaware    Bav,    and 


1631. 
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ascending  thn  rivei",*  took  possession  of  tlie  country,  and,    iQtjs, 
a  few  miles  below  Camde!i,-|-  in  the  present  Now  Jcreey,  — ■ — J- 
built  Fori  Nassay4     Tl^e  fort,  Jiowevor,  was  soon  after 
iLbandoned,  and  the  worthy  Captain  Mey  carried  away 
'.I'itli  him  the  affectionate  regrets  of  the  natives,  who  long 
(iherished  his  memory.     'Probably  a  few  years  beibi-e  i.  siiuemtn 
iliis,  the  Dutch  settled  at  Bergen,^  and  other  places  west  ^o/a^"' 
of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jci-sev.  Jer'cu- 

8.  'In  1635  Peter  MinuHs  arrived  at  Manhattan,  as     1625. 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  in  tlie  same  year  the  a  Et^»  »> 
settlement  cf  Brooklyn, ]|    on  Long  Ialand,ir   was  com- 
menced.    "The  Dutch  colony  at  this  time  showed  a  dis-  >■  ^'f^^ 
position  to  cultivate  friendly  i-elations  with  the  English  6;/ i^bhic* 
settlements  in  New  England,  and  mutual  courtesies  were  ^giiaii  eoio- 
exchanged, — the  Dutch  cordially  inviting*  the  Plymouth  "^waS? 
settlers  to  remove  to  tlie  more  fertile  soil  of  the  Coanecti-      =■  o"- 
cut,  and  the  English  advising  the  Dutch  to  secure  their 
claim  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  by  a  treaty  with  England. 

S.  'Although  Holland  claimed  the  country,  on  the  4  OwMfw 
ground  of  its  discovery  by  Hudson,  yet  it  was  likewise  '"^nn'" 
claimed  by  England,  on  thegrouad  of  the  first  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  Cabot.  'The  pilgrims  expressed  the  s.  WMithe 
kindest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  hut,  at  the  ^'JSSS!/ 
same  time,  requested  them  not  to  send  their  skiffs  into  ""''•"™- 
Narragansett  Bay  for  beaver  stsins.  'The  Dutch  at  Man-  g  owahoo 
hattan  were  at  that  time  little  more  than  a  company  of  "ataSim- 
hunters  and  traders,  employed  in  the  traffic  of  the  furs  of  '™' 
the  otter  and  the  beaver. 

10.   'In  1029  the  West  India  Company,  in  the  hope  of      1629. 
exciting  individual  enterprise  to  colonize  the   country,  ';^^^F^,^ 
promised,  by  "a  charter  of  liberties,"  the  grant  of  an  ex-  iif  uuriua." 
tensive  tract  of  land  to  each  individual  who  should,  within 
four  years,  form  a  settlement  of  fifty  persons.    Those  who 


if  the  bounaaij  line  between  New  York  and  Peiinsjlvanfo,  and 
JuilBg  the  nmainder  0/  Its  oontBe  ii  the  boundaiy  Ijet-cen  New 

;ther.    It  Is  naTlg&ble  for  vessels  of  the  largest  elass  to  Phila- 
delphia.               '                                         ' 

t  Cam^m,  now  a  <te.  Is  altnated  on  the  east  side  of  DelawMO 
ElvM,  npposlte  Philaddphla.    (See  Map,  p.  24a.> 

t  Ttils  te  mis  on  Ble  Timber  Greek,  In  the  present  Olooceg- 
l«r  Connlf ,  about  fiTe  miles  S.  from,  Camden. 

*lBlSr  ABD  ..cmiTY. 

^ 

thiwmnaiW.ftranJersByCltj',  and  tbur  from  Neir  York,    (gei 
II  BraoiWsii,  now  a  elty,  Is  Bitusled  on  eleTatal  tend  at  the  west 
the  lower  jwrt  of  the  d^  of  New  York,  &DI11  which  It  is  saparsiad 

*  t  Long  bimd,  ftrailM^a  part  of  the  state  of  New  Yor,!,  Ha 
ivhieh  it  Is  separatodbvT.Dng  Island  Sound.    It  is  120  miles  in 

-the  south  low  uid  sandy,    tSee  Uap,  p.  220.1 

Map,  p.  320.1 

Bml  of  Long  latend,  opposite 

by  East  River,  three-fourthi 

Eonth  of  CoDDCctlcat,  1pm 
length,  ana  has  an  aierag. 
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AMALYHis.  shouli  plant  colonics  were  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  In 
dians,  and  it  was  likewise  enjoined  upon  them  that  they 
should,  at  an  early  period,  provide  for  the  support  of  s 
minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  that  the  service  of  God,  and 
zeal  for  religion,  might  not  be  neglected. 

Jj.^i^Tjj^  11.  'Under  ihis  charter,  four  directors  of  the  company, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  patrons  or  patroons,  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
a.  Godin.    the  territory.     "One*  of  the  patroons  having  purchased' 

i  m'^piio  ^''""^  ^^  natives  the  southern  half  of  the  present  state  of 

''>r^««^"«*  Delaware,  a  colony  under  De  Vriez  was  sent  out,  and  ear. 
DjioiMira.    ly  in  1631  a  small  settlement  was  formed  near  the  present 

ftETMrttca*  Lewistown,*  'The  Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware,  and 
"cfriSBw*    the  claims  of  New  Netherlands  extended  over  the  whole 

o.Noio.p.iai.  country  from  Cape  Henlopenf  to  Cape  Cod,° 

1632.  13,  *After  more  than  a  year's  residence  in  America, 
''DciaiSS"  ^^  ^''i^z  returned  to  Holland,  leaving  his  infant  colony 

woB!)      to  the  care  of  one  Osset.    The  folly  of  the  new  command- 
ant, in  his  treatment  of  the  natives,  soon  provoked  their 
d,  Dec,      jealousy,  and  on  the  return^  of  De  Vriez,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  found  the  fort  deserted.     Indian  venHeanoa 
had  prepared  an  ambush,  and  every  white  man  had  been 
B.  Escnps  itf  murdered.     "De  Vriez  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  per. 
De  vntx.    ^jy  ^j.  jjjg  natives,  being  saved  by  the  kind  interposition 
of  an  Indian  woman,  who  warned  him  of  the  designs  of 

1633.  her  countrymen.  'After  proceeding  to  Virginia  for  the 
°iBi™  purpose  of  obtaining  provisions,  De  Vriez  sailed  to  New 
c.  April,     Amsterdam,  where  he  found"  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the 

second  governor,  who  had  just  been  sent  out  to  supersede 
the  discontented  Minuits. 
■j.mtittttet-      13.  'A  few  months  before  the  arrival  of  Van  Twiller  aa 
^S™^ governor,  the  Dutch  had  purchased  of  the  natives  the  soil 
te'iffiS  around  Hartford,'  and  had  erected'  and  fortified  a  tradiag- 
t  N™'  aa    l""^^^  t"^  \'&'aA  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city.     The 
g.  Jan,      English,  however,  claimed  the  country;  and  in  die  same 
year  a  number  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  proceeded  up 
the  river,  and  in  defiance  of  the  threats   of  the  Dutch 
h.  Oct.  Ses  commenced''   a  settlement   at  Windsor.     'Although   for 
s  ^WB^o»^^^  years  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  retained 
gS^"aa&t.  possession  of  their  feeble  trading  station,  yet  it  was  finally 
overwhelmed  by  the  numerous  settlements  of  the  more 
0.  Seine-    enterprising  New   Englanders.     'The  English  likewise 
irme  isumi.  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  al- 
though they  were  for  a  season  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  who 
claimed  the  whole  island  as  a  part  of  New  Netherlands. 


J^ntopaa  ia  tb 


Henlopen. 
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14.  'Wiile  ilie  English  were  thus  encroaching  upon    lega, 

the  Dutch  an  Ihp  east,  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  ■ -  — 

claimed  bf  the  latter  was  seized  by  a  new  competitor.   ''cS^^' 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  tlie  hero  of  Lis  age,  j4'^mmg 
and  the  renowned  champion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in    ^JJ^Jt* 
Europe,  had   early   conceived   the   design   of  planting 
colonies  in  America.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Swedish 
monareh  a  commercial  company  was  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose as  early  as  1626,  but  the  German  war,  in  which 
Gustavus  was  soon  after  engaged,  delayed  for  a  time  the 
execution  of  the  project.     'After  the  death"  of  Gustavus,  a.  WMUiwiif 
whioh  happened  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,*  in   1633,  his    ,.  jjoi.  u. 
worthy  minister  renewed  the  plan  of  an  American  settle-       ""■ 
ment,  the  execution  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Peter  Minuits, 

the  (iret  governor  of  New  Netherlands. 

15.  'Early  in  the  year  1638,  about  the  same  time  that     1638. 
Sir  Wiiliam  Kieft  succeeded  Van  Twiller,  in  llie  govern-  ^^^^ 

'  of  New  Netherlaadsj  the  Swedish  colony  under 
d  a  fort  and  formed  a  settlement  on 
I    W  In  n  t  n  :t  within  the  present 
£   f    CO      1     ng  this  an  intrusion  4.  OjipoWKm 
nt    an       a      1  ng  remonstrance  to  "'^^ 
h    k  to  th       (Agressions,  rebuilt     •■■  *'"'■ 
St       bank    f  the  Delaware,     'The  »;  P"!*;^™/ 
nd  d  h  lements,  and,  to  pre-  K(«s!Ji«ia. 

y  th     Dutch,  their  governor 

1  and  b  It  a  fort  on  the  island  of  "  1643. 
TJnicum,§  f  w  m  I  b  1  Pb  1  delphia.  'The  terri-  '-^^^^ 
tory  occupi  d  by  tl     Sw  d  t  nd  ng  from  Cape  Hen-  "aifs&i 

lopen  to  the  falls  m  the  Delaware,  opposite  Trentoii,||  was    ''^'^■ 
called  New  Sweden. 

16.  'In  1640  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  Indians  i.  mjcbj™. 
Ijegan  to  show  symptoms  of  hostility  towards  the  Dutch.  wMi^the 
Provolted  by  dishonest  tradei-s,  and  maddened  ,by  rum,  msaged. 
they  attacked  the  settlements  on  Staten  Island, IT  and  tlireat- 


Minuits  arrived 
Christiana  C    ek  t  r 
state  of  Dela   a 
upon  his  te     t     es 
th©  Swedes  a  d  as 
Fort  Na-ssau   n  th 
Swedes  grad  ally    ; 
serve  their  a         1  . 


•  iMtfn  is  a  to™  i»  Prosrim  aiHraj-,  on  ouo  of  Ihe 

leWed  tJie  «mi>lned  a>i»3  of  Fninb  ^  Bu»d>t,  fn  1S13 
t  affsl!OH«Q™tl«mtlwn«ai8nipiirtofUi«BtMeof 

rare,  to  dtoated  Wween  Bra, 
lae  Billo  above  their  jmictioii 
raiflElTBT.    (See  Hap.) 
i  ^iicimi  IBS  lone  mum- 

a^^Se  ana  Christiana  Crceta 
wdtno  miles  u«t  from  Dela- 

w  islajifl  in  Belaware  Rivei,  bo 

Ills  E  dOa  of  Dalansn  Btier,  (hbby  miieg  HJl.  tcoia  Fliiliulelpiila,  and  £f^;-'iire  S,W.  fCom 
BewTork.    ^w  Map,  p.  868,  and  siH)  p.  864.)  „,, 

•i  aaUB.&i^'balODSbOEtDtlueCaleofNswYori^Ee  abooC  ^  miles  S.  W.  tatmlStw 
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4NALYaia.  ened  New  Amsferdam.     A  fruitless  expedition"  agains; 

~~ —  the  DelawarRs  of  New  Jersey  was  the  consequence.    ^The 

^543      war  continued,  with  various  success,  until  1643,  when 
1.  A  trwx    the  Dutch  solicited  peace  ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  the 
t^MUa^  wise  and  good  Roger  Williams,  a  brief  truce  was  ob- 
i^iBBx.     tained.''     But  confidence  could  not  easily  l^  restored,  for 
^'"^^     revenge  still  rankled  in  (he  hearts  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
c  Bcpi      a  few  months  they  again  began"  the  work  of  blood  and 
dewlatiofl. 
1  £j5iWHjf      17    'The  Dutch  now  engaged  in  their  service  Captain 
Vn&h.    Tohn  Underbill,  an  Englishman  who  had  settled  on  Long 
I'.land,  Euid  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Indian  wars  of  New  England.     Having  raised  a  con- 
sideiible  number  of  men  under  Kieft's  authority,  he  de- 
a  prababi)'  feated^  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  and  also  at  Strick- 
land's Plain,*  or  Horseneck,  on  the  mainland. 
J.  T)ie\mr        18.  'The  war  was  finally  terminated  by  the  mediation 
icnxiiaiei.  ^^  jj,^  jrQquojg^  who,  claiming  a  sovereignty  over  the 
Algonquin  tribes  around  Manhattan,  proposed  terms  of 
e.  MJ5.      peace,  which  were  gladly   accepted"    by  both   parties. 
I-  cniBiiu   'The  fame  of  Kieft  is  tarnished  by  the  exceeding  cruelty 
Kis/i'     which  he  practiced  towards  the  Indians.     The  coloniste 
requesting  his  recall,  and  the  West  India  Company  dis. 
1647.     claiming  his  barbarous  policy,  in  1647  he  embarked  for 
Europe  in  a  richly  laden  vessel,  but  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  the  unhappy  governor  perished 
5.S/M!™-        19-     "William  Kieft  was  succcededf  by  Peter  Stuy- 
^S«^™9  vesant,  the  most  noted  of  tJie  governors  of  New  Nether. 
^mna.     iiti|,jg.     By  his  judicious  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  con- 
"""'     ciliated  their  favo     a  d  such  a  ci  a  ^e  d'd  he  produce  ia 
their  feelings  toward''  the  Dutch  tha    he  was  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  enl  ttlen  n  af,e  eal  war  against  the 
English. 
t-Htoirsaw      20.  'After  long  conti  ued  boundary  disputes  with  the 
Bjwasft.     colonies  of  New  England  Stuyve  ant  relinquished  a  por- 
1650.     tion  of  his  clai  is    i  d  concluded  a  p  ovisional  treaty," 
I.  Sept.     which  allowed  New  Netherlands  fo  extend  on  Long  Island 
as  far  as  Oyster  Bay,f  and  on  the  mainland  as  far  as 
T^Bnaum  Greenwich,^  near  the  present  boundary  between  New 
Rmc^ir.  York  and  Connecticut.     'For  the  purpose  of  placing  a 

Yort  clly.    It  is  abont  thlrtj-flye  miles  in  circumference.    It  has  Newark  Bay  on  the  ooitlj, 

(See  t&ji,  p,  220  nnfl  p.  3«3,) 
'  SlmklanfCs  Ham  is  at  the  iiestetti  esttemit;  of  llie  state  of  ConuecUcut,  in  On,  pnsen) 

oaoK  It  woa  early  used  as  a  paiitiue  tbr  horses. 

t  Oy»ter  3a4iiB  on  Che  north.  Bide  of  Long  luluid,  6t  the  N.E.  flxbTmlt;  of  Queens  Comity, 
Viii^  mllen  SM.  ftrai  ISsv  Zork  ritr. 

t  BrienaichiaaaS.V 
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barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Swedes  on  the  south,     IG5I. 

in  1651  Stayvesant  built  Fort  Casimir  on  the  site  of  the 

present  town  of  Newcastle,*  within  five  miles  of  the 
Swedish  fort  at  Christiana.     The  Swedes,  however,  soon 
after  obtained  possession"  of  the  fort  by  stratagem,  and     ■■  •"■ 
overpowered  the  garrison. 

21.  'The  home  government,  indignant  at  the  outrage  i.  convmst 
of  the  Swedes,  oMered  Stuyvesant  to  reduce  them  to  sub-     ^S. 
missioQ,     With  six  hundred  men  the  governor  sailed  for 
this  purpose  in  1655,  and  soon  compelled  the  surrender''     165&. 
of  all  the  Swedish  fortresses.      Honorable   terms  were  b,  Seotand 
granted  to  the  inhabitants.     Those  who  quietly  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  i-etained  the  possession  of 
their  estates ;  the  governor,  Rising,  was  conveyed  to  Eu- 
rope ;  a  few  of  the  colonists  removed  to  Maiyiand  and 
Virginia,  and  the  country  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  deputies  of  New  Netherlands. 

3S.  'Such  was  the  end  of  the  little  Protestant  colony  of  «■  *^«™"' 
New  Sweden.  It  was  a  religious  and  intelligent  commu-  simaifcft 
nity, — preserving  peace  with  the  natives,  ever  cherishing  "' 

a  fond  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  loyalty 
towards  its  sovereign ;  and  long  after  their  conquest  by 
the  Dutch,  and  the  subsequent  transfer  to  England,  the 
Swedes  of  the  Delaware  remained  the  objects  of  generous 
and  disinterested  regard  at  the  court  of  Stockholm. 

23.  'While  the  forces  of  the  Dutch  were  withdrawn    ^^^ 
from   New  Amsterdam,   in  the  expedition   against  the 
Swedes,  the  neighboring  Indians  appeared  in  force  before 

the  city,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  country.  The  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  restored  confidence ; — peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  captives  were  ransomed. 

24.  'In  1663  the  village  of  Esopus,  now  Kingstoii,-|-     1663. 
was  suddenly  attacked"  by  the  Indians,  and  sixty-five  of  ^j|^^^ 
.he  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  carried  away  captive.  '""^^  "" 
A  force  from  New  Amsterdam  being  sent  to  their  assist-     „.  juno, 
ance,  the  Indians  were  pursued  to  their  villages ;  their 

fields  were  laid  waste  ;  many  of  their  warriors  were  kill- 
ed, and  a  number  of  the  captives  were  released.  These 
vigorous  measures  were  followed  by  a  truce  in  Decem- 
ber, and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  May  following,''  ^  '^Jorte. 

25.  'Although  the  Dutcli  retained  possession  of  the  qfweio 
couitry  as  far  south  as  Cape  Henlopen,  yet  their  claims  -^ndcppo- 
were  resisted,  both  by  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  ^™ctaw«. 


B.W.  fraa  PMIaaolphis.    ThB  norbhern  bouniLuy  of  IhB  slats  fs  mrt  of 
iliclB  drawn  twelta  bHm  aistmt  from  NewMsUs,    (See  Map,  p.  S23.) 

t  Eiagacnf  taraaal!/  ea!te4  Baopua,  1b  on  the  W.  flde  of  Kudma  Bi 
■bout  nloetj  mllM  N.  ftom  New  York  oily. 
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mUjYsm.  Maryland,  aod  by  the  governor  of  Virgioia,     The  southern 
boundary  of  New  Netherlands  was  never  definitely  set- 
tled.     At  tlie  norlh,  the  subject  of  boundary  was  still 
more  troublesome ;    Massachusetts  claimed  an  indefinitn 
extent  of  territory  westwanl,  Connecticut  bad  increased 
her  pretensions  on  Long  Island,  and  her  settlements  were 
steadily  advancing  towards  the  Hudson. 
1.  Dftem-        26.  'Added  to  Siese  difficulties  from  without,  discontents 
'^"^^  had   arisen   among   the   Dutch   themselves.     The   New 
England  notions  of  popular  rights  began  to  prevail; — the 
people,  hitherto  accustomed  to  implicit  deference  to  the 
will  of  their  rulers,  began  to  demand  greater  privileges 
ft  Theirds-  as  citizens,  and  a  share  in  tlie  government,     ^tuyvesant 
"^S/*'    resisted  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  was  sustained  by 
XTowhae  the  home  government.     "The  prevalence  of  liberal  prin- 
^'^^iKe  ciples,  and  the  unjust  exactions  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
'^moKf  nient,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  when 
■"*       rumors  of  an  English  invasion  reached  them,  they  were 
already  prepared  to  submit  to  English  authority,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  English  rights. 
1664  ^'^'  '^^'^^y  '"  1664,  during  a  period  of  peace  between 
4.  omwio    England  and  Holland,  the  king  of  England,  indifferent  to 
""^^"^  fie  claimsof  the  Dutch, granted"  to  his  brother  James,  the 
».Marehss.  Duke  of  York,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Connecticut 
River  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,     'The  duke  soon 
(.  EMsifrton  fitted  out  a  squadron  under  Colonel  Nichols,  with  ordei-s 
^duSmr-  to  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  province.     The  arrival  of 
'mS^^  the  fleet  found  New  Amsterdam  in  a  defenceless  state. 
The  governor,  Stuyvesant,  faithful  to  his  employers,  as- 
sembled his  council  and  proposed  a  defence  of  the  place  ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  infuse  his  own 
spirit  into  his  people,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  capitu- 
u.Bept.s.    lalion  had  been  agreed''  to  by  the  magistrates,  that  he  re- 
t  Sept.  8.    luctantly  signed'  it. 

t-Piaasin-  28.  'The  fall  of  the  capital,  which  now  received  the 
aummder.  name  of  New  York,  was  followed  by  the  surrender''  of  the 
d.  0C-..4.  settlement  at  Fort  Orange,  which  received  the  name  of 
Albany,  and  by  the  general  submission  of  the  province, 
e. Oct  II.  with  its  subordinate  settlements  on  the  Delaware,"  'The 
B^fSSj-  government  of  England  was  acknowledged  over  the  whole. 
'™^=^<™^  early  in  October,  1684. 

a.  ftyiwHwsT  29.  'Thus,  while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace, 
jBHcoBjuoii.  |jy  g^jj  gjjj  qC  j[jg  (Host  flagrant  injustice,  the  Dutch  do- 
mmion  in  America  was  overthrown  after  an  existence  of 
tonmimais  little  more  than  half  a  century.  •Previous  to  the  surren- 
i^^car-  der,  the  Dulse  of  York  had  conveyed'  to  Loi-d  Berkeley 
^  "^-  and  Sir  George  Carteret  all  that  portion  of  New  Nether- 
'  ■    lands  which  now  forms  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  over 
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which  a  separate  government  was  established  under  its    1664> 

proprietors.     'The  settieraenls  oa  the  Delaware,  subae-  ■ ;;- ■■ — 

quently  called  "  The  Territories,"  were  connected  with  rsirtoriM." 
Ihe  province  of  New  York  until  theii'  purchase*  by  Wil-  «,  see  p.  =47. 
liam  Penn  in  1683,  when  they  were  joined  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania. 


SECTION   11. 

M  TH3i  coaciUEST  OP  KEw  ^ 

,.THE.LA.D.I« 

SSIf. 

1764.      (DELAWARE*  INCLUDE 

D  UKTIL  16S2.) 

1.  'On  the  surrender  oi"  New  Netherlands,  the  new  a  Cfti^j 
name  of  its  capital  was  extended  to  the  whole  territory  gtaaiifuT 
embraced  under  the  governmeat  of  the  Duke  of  Yoi'k,  '^^^o^n- 
Long  Island,  which  had  been  previously  granted''  to  the     %''^' 
Earl  of  Sterling,  was  now,  in  total  disregard  of  the  claims 

of  Connecticut,  purchased  by  the  duke,  and  has  since  re- 
mained a  part  of  New  York.  "  The  Territories,"  com- 
prising the  present  Delaware,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  and  were  ruled  by  deputies  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  of  the  latier. 

2.  "Colonel  Nichols,  the  first  English  governor  of  the  3.  j*nm». 
province,  exercised  both  executive  and  legislative  powers,  o^mw 
but  no  rights  of  represenfation  were  conceded  to  the  f*^"""- 
people.     The  Dutch  titles  to  land  were  heid  to  be  invalid, 

and  the  fees  exacted  for  their  renewal  were  a  source  of 
much  profit  to  the  uew  governor.  The  people  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  obtaining  a  representative  government, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  governor,  considering  his 
arbitrary  powers,  ruled  with  much  moderation. 

3.  'Under  Lovelace,  the  successor  of  Nichols,  the  ar-     1667. 
bitrary  system  of  the  new  government  was  more  fully  de-     -lai^n 
veloped.     The  people  protested  against  being  taxed  for  ^  j^^jga 
the  support  of  a  government  in  which  ihey  had  no  voice,    Ti^S^ 
and  when  their  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor, they  were  declared  "  scandalous,  illegal,  and  sedi- 
tious," and  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.     Lovelace  declared  that,  to  keep  the  people  in 
order,  such  taxes  must  be  laid  upon  them  as  should  give  ^im 
them  time  to  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  discharge  them.  ^1*1 

4.  'A  war  having  broken  out  between  England  and 

•  DELAWARE,  ona  of  Uie  Middle  States,  sod,  neit  li  Rhode  Island,  the  smal 
Lhe  clatfl  ii  level  And  sandy ;  tl«ijartljerQ  moderately  taflly  and  rougli;  whtietivi^ 
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ATJAI.Y9IS.  Holland  m  1672,  in  the  following  year  the   latter  des- 

"TZI      patched  a  small  squadron  to  destroy  the  commei-ce  of  the 

lo7S.     Eugjigji  colonies.     Arriving  at  New  Yodt  during  tlie  ah. 

a,  Aug.  a.    sence  of  the  governor,  the  city  was  surrendered*  by  tha 

traitorous  and  cowardly  Manning,  without  any  attempt  at 
defence.  New  Jersey  made  no  resistance,  and  the  settle, 
mentson  the  Delaware  followed  the  example.  The  name 
New  Netherlands  was  again  revived,  but  it  was  of  short 

1674.  continuance.     In  February  of  the  foUowiag  year  peace 

b.  Feb.  IS,    ^^,f^g  concluded"  between  the  contending  powers,  and  early 

in  November  New  Netherlands  was  again  surrendered  to 

the  English. 

..Ksurpawu      5.  'Doubts  being  raided  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Duke 

i^^ke''^  of  York's  title,  because  it  had  been  granted  while  the 

Ymft.      Dutch  were  in  full  and  peaceful  possession  of  the  country, 

and  because  the  country  had  since  been  reconquered  by 

a  July  s.     them,  the  duke  thought  it  prudent  to  obtain"  from  his  broth 

2  Andrm    er,  the  king,  a  new  patent  confirming  the  former  grant. 

^Xf.    'The  office  of  governor  was  conferred^  on  Edmuad  Andros, 

d-juiiii.     who  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  the  tyrant  of 

New  Eogland. 
a.  CftOTMiB-      6-  'His  government  was  arbitrary  ;  no  representation 
emnmTqf  ^^■^  allowed  the  people,  and  loses  were  levied  without 
■*™*™-     their  consent.     'As  the  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  couatry 

1675.  ag  far  east  as  the  Connecticut  River,  in  the  following  sum- 
fc^frnfm-  mer  Andros  proceeded  to  Saybrook,  and  attempted"  to  en- 
i&^^w,  force  the  claim ;  but  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  people 
'""l^^f^  compelled  him  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  object, 
•.July.  se<  7.  'Andros  likewise  attempted'  to  extend  Ms  jurisdie- 
s.  To  New    tioK  over  New  Jersey,  claiming  it  as  a  dependency  of 

'  vm^iim  ^^^  York,  although  it  had  previously  been  regraotcd*  by 
the  Duke  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret.     'In  1683  the  "  Ter- 

I.  ritories,"  nowformingthestateof  Delaware,  were  granted' 
by  the  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn,  from  which  time 
until,  the  Revolution  they  were  united  with  Pennsylvania, 

r.  or  remaned  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her  goi  ernors. 

r  8,  'Andros  having  returned  to  England,  Colonel 
Thomas  Dongan,  a  Catholic,  was  appointed  governor,  and 
arrived  in  the  province  in  1683,     ^Through  the  advice  of 

'„  William  Penn  the  duke  had  instructed  Dongan  to  call  an 

.  assembly  of  representatives.  The  assembly,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor,  established'  a  "Chakteh  ob  Lib- 
erties," which  conceded  to  the  people  many  important 
rights  which  they  had  not  previously  enjoyed. 

a  9.  'The  charter  declared  that  '  supreme  legislative 
power  should  forever  reside  in  the  governor,  council,  and 
people,  met  in  general  assembly ; — that  every  freeholder 
and  freeman  might  vote  for  representad"es  without  ro. 


1682. 
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straint, — that  no    freemnn  should    suffer,  but  by  judg-     assS. 

meet  of  his  peers,  and  tliat  all  trials  should  be  by  a  jury  — 

of  twelve  men, — that  no  tax  should  be  assessed,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  assembly, — 
that  no  seaman  or  soldier  should  be  quartered  on  the  in- 
habitants against  their  will, — that  no  martial  law  should 
exist, — and  that  no  person  professing  faith  in  God,  by 
Jeaus  ChKSt,  should  at  any  time,  be  in  any  way  dis- 
quieted or  questioned  for  any  diiference  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.'  ^In  1684  the  governors  of  New  York  and  „Ji;^^^!f^ 
Virginia  met  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany, 
and  renewed'  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace.  •■  *"k-'* 

10.  'On  the  accession^  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  1685. 
tlirone  of  England,  with  the  title  of  James  II.,  the  hopes  ^  ^rtin-iay 
which  the  people  entertained,  of  a  permanent  repiesenta-  ,JJaJftJ^ 
live  government,  were  in  a  measure  defeated,  A  direct  '"^^^ 
tax  was  decreed,  printing  pi'esses,  the  dread  of  tyrants,  Ju«»»  Ji. 
were  forbidden  in  the  province ;  and  many  arbitrary  ex- 
actions were  imposed  on  the  people. 

11.  'It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  king  to  intvo-  ^;^'^"t 
duce  the  Catholic  religion  into  the  province,  and  most  of  '^,^^°' 
the  officers  appointed  by  him  were  of  that  faith.  *Among  4.iiisn™!(inn« 
other  modes  of  introducing  popery,  James  instructed  Gov-  Dongan;  ^ 
ernor  Dongan  to  favor  the  introduction  of  Catholic  priests,  js^'JSk". 
by  the  French,  among  the  Iroquois ;  but  Dongan,  al- 
though a  Catholic,  clearly  seeing  Uie  ambitious  designs  of 

the  French  for  extending  their  influence  over  the  Indian 

tribes,  resisted  the  measure.     The  Iroquois  remained  at-    mS?^' 

tached  to  the  English,  and  long  carried  on  a  violent  war-    "sfvencs. 

fare  against  the  French.     During  the  administration  of 

DoBgan  the  French  made  two  invasions'  of  the  territory  =  ''\^*'™ 

of  the  Iroquois,  neither  of  which  was  successful.  seep.sia, 

12,  'Dongan  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Nicholson,  the     lOSS. 
lieutenant-general   of  Andros.     Andros  had   been  pre-  ,^aJ4V^^„. 
viously*  appointed  governor  of  New  England,  and  his  '''''"y^^^"' 
authority  was  now  extended  over  the  province  of  New  d.  seep.  in. 
York.    ''The  discontents  of  the  people  had  been  gradually  ^J^^^ 
increasing  since  the  conquest  from  the  Dutch,  and  when,   ^j"  miiima 
in  1689,  news  arrived  of  the  accession  of  William  and     jggg^ 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  people  joyfully  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  and  rose  in  open  rebellion  to  the 
existing  government. 

13,  'One  Jacob  J^eisler,  a  captain  of  the  militia,  aided  ^ivmm*^ 
by  several  Jiundred  men  in  arms,  with  the  general  appro-  andaf  Nitty 
hation  of  the  citizens  took  possession'  of  the  fort  at  New     ^  ^^'^ 
York,  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary ;  while  Nichol- 
son, after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  counteract  the 
movements  of  the  people,  secretly  went  on  board  a  ship 
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ANALYBis.  and  sailed  for  England.     'The  mi^istrates  of  the  city 

— ^T" ^  however,  being  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  Leisler,  re. 

iraiaafme  paired  to  Albany,  where  the  authority  of  Leisler  was  de- 
"■       nied,  although,  in  Ixith  places,  the  government  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary. 
3  •viimiic'i      14.  'Milborne,  the  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  was  sent  to 
"^mai"   Albaoy  to  demand  tlie  surrender  of  the  fort ;  but,  meet- 
ing with  opposition,  he  returned  without  aucompliahing 
s  Jiwn^    his  object.     'In  December,  letters  arrived  from  the  king, 
frtm^-   empowering  Nicholson,  or  whoever  administered  the  gov- 
ttgardsiby  eiTiment  in  his  absence,  to  take  the  chief  command  of 
Leisler.     jjjg  province.     Leisler  regarded  the  letter  as  addressed  to 
himself,  and  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  lieutenant- 
governor. 

1690.  15-  'King  William's  war  having  at  this  period  broken 
4.  """^  out,  in  February,"  1690,  a  party  of  about  three  hundred 

neautj/.  French  and  Indians  fell  upon  Schenectady,  a  village  on 
a.  Fsb.  IB.  (^g  Mohawk,  killed  sixty  persons,  took  thirty  prisoners, 
i.s«jmmm  and  burned  the  place.  "Soon  after  this  event,  the  north- 
'°  ern  portion  of  the  province,  terrified  by  the  recent  calam- 

ity, and  troubled   by  domestic   factions,  yielded  to  the 
authority  of  Leisler. 
<  Enarprfci       16.  'The  northern  colonies,  roused  by  the  atrocities  of 
umvai    the  French  and  their  savage  allies  at  the  commencement 
oitiQiKiec.  gf  gjjjg  William's  war,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in. 
b  May.  See  turn.     After  the  successful  expedition''  of  Sir  William 
''^^         Phipps  t^ainst  Port  Royal ;  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  united  for  the  reduction  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.      The  naval  armament  sent  against  Quebec  waa 
■  soop.us,  wholly  unsuccessful."     The  land  expedition,  planned  by 
Leisler,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Win. 
throp  of  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,* 
near  the  head  of  Lalte  Champlain,'!'  when  sickness,  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  dissensions  among  the  officers, 
compelled  a  return. 

1691.  17.  'Early  in  1691  Richard  Ingoldsby  arrived  at  New 
'inOTiSsir*  Yo'''''  ^"^  announced  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Slough- 

ter,  as  governor  of  the  province.     He  bore  a  commission 

as  captain,  and  without  producing  any  onJer  from  the 

d.  Feb.s.     king,  or  from  Sloughter,  haughtily  demanded''  of  Leisler 

cf  lAha  ChuQpliiiii,  at  the  riOn^  a!  Whiteb&ll.  The  D&rrow  body  of  wnter^  horteeer,  bet^reeii 
Whitdtal]  and  Tlcooderoga^  la  often  coaled  Sa^ah  iHaet.  Throngh  a  aoDBiderHble  porlion  of 
^  uiuTeo  Wood  Crauh  Is  no^  used  ea  a  part  of  Voa  Champlatn  1!aua].  There  Is  anotUer  Weoi] 
iJtEekinOndltBOouQty,  NewTork.    (See  Map,  p.  273  an*  Map.p.  876.) 


.    (See  DgjiBiUan  Blstbiy,  p.  SOS.) 
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the  surrendef  of  the  fort.     With  this  demand  Leisler  re-    1601. 

fused  to  comply.     He  prolested  Eigainst  the  lawless  pro-     ■■ 

ceedings  of  Ingoldshy,  bm  declared  his  readiness  to  yield 
the  government  to  Sloughter  on  his  arrival. 

18.  'At  length,  in  March,  Sloughter  himself  arrived,'  a-wareiisB- 
and  Leisier  immediately  sent  messengers  to  receive  his  's^^S-, 
orders.  The  messengers  were  detained,  and  Ingoldeby  /^"fSJei. 
was  twice  sent  to  the  fort  with  a  verbal  commission  to  de- 
mand its  surrender.  "Leisler  at  first  hesitated  to  yield  to  h-b^^s 
his  inveterate  enemy,  preferring  to  .deliver  the  fort  into  attdihere! 
the  hands  of  Sloughter  himself;  but,  as  his  messengers  ™"' 
and  his  letters  to  Sloughter  were  unheeded,  the  next  day 

he  personally  surrendered  the  fort,  and  with  Milborne  and 
others,  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 

19.  'Leisler  and  Milbome  were  soon  after  tried  on  th&  b.  Triaiaai 
charge  of  being  rebels  and  traitors,  and  were  condemned  SsS^J^a 
to  death,  but  Sloughter  hesitated  to  put  the  sentence  in  ex-  *'*"'"■ 
ecution.     At  length  the  enemies  of  the  condemned,  when 

no  othermeasures  could  prevail  with  the  governor,  invited 
him  to  a  feast,  and,  when  his  reason  was  drowned  in  wine, 
persuaded  him  to  sign  the  death  warrant.  Before  he  re- 
covered from  his  intoxication  the  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted.'' 'Their  estates  were  confiscated,  but  were  after-  fc.Mwa". 
wards,  on  application  to  the  king,  restored  to  their  heirs.       'a«^ 

20.  'In  June,  Sloughter  met  a  council  of  the  Iroquois,  i.  oiftw 
or  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  and  renewed  the  treaties  m^hwt 
which  had  formerly  been  in  force.  Soon  after,  having  '«^'^°" 
returned  to  New  York,  he  ended,  by  a  sudden  death,"  a  =■  -^ub-  ■^■ 
short,  weak,  and  turbulent  administratiou.  "In  the  mean  «.  war  car- 
time  the  English,  with  their  Indian  allies,  the  Iroquois,  "^Si'S^ 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  French,  and,  under  Major  1692, 
Schuyler,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  French  settle- 
ments beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

21.  'Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  next  governor  of  the  prov-  7,  wuo-ouir 
mce,  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  of  moderate  abili-    Fteiauit. 
ties ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Schuyler,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians.     'The  Iro-  ^J^JXi^"* 
quois  remained  the  active  allies  of  the  English,  and  their  ihxatt&a^ 
situation  in  a  great  measure  screened  the  province  of  New       „  „ 
York  from  the  attacks  of  the  French.  ^^^' 

22.  'Fletcher  having  been  authorized  by  the  crown  to  o.  wiitehcr'a 
lake  the  command  of  die  militia  of  Connecticut,  he  pro-  c 
eeeded  to  Hartford  to  execute  his  commission ;   but  the 
people  resisted,''  and  he  was  forced  to  return  without  ac- 
complishing his  object.     "Pie  laboi-ed  with  great  zeal,  in  , 
endeavoring  to  establish  the  English  Church ;    but  the 
people  demanded  toleration,  and  the  assembly  resolutely 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  governor.     "In  1696  the  " 
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ANALYSIS.  French,  under  Frontenac,  with  a  large  force,  made  an 
July  Aii  unsuccessfnl  invasion'  of  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois. — ■ 
i.ci^qf  'in  the  following  year  King  William's  war  was  termi- 
b'sort^M,  n^fs'^  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick.'' 

tBaBiwmuj,     23.  «In  1698,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irbh  peer,  a 
Au/wS^nian  of  energy  and  integrity,  succeeded"  Fletcher  in  the 
o.aSh-    ^'^•Ministration  of  the  goTemment  of  New  York,  aud,  in 
the  following  year.  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
a.  Qfpiracii-  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction.     'Piracy  had  at  this  time 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  infesting  every  sea  from 
America  to  China ;  and  Bellamont  had  been  particularly 
instructed  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  on  the  American  coast. 
4  Bella-         24,  'For  this  purpose,  before  his  departure  for  Ameri- 
lutupp^Sii.  ca,  in  connection  with  several  persons  of  distinction  he  had 
equipped  a  vessel,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
s.  t\ra!iam   William  Kidd.     'Kidd,  liimself,  however,  soon  after  turn- 
ed pirate,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  seas ;   but,  at 
d,  juii.  UBS.  length,  appearing  publicly  at  Boston,  he  was  arrested,'' 
B,  Maysa,    and  sent  to  England,  whei-e  he  was  tried  and  executed," 
(.  cMret    'Bellamont  and  his  partners  were  charged  with  abetting 
"s^^|s'-  Kidd  in  his  Piracies,  and  sharing  the  plunder,  but  after 
an  examination  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nothing  could 
be  found  ta  criminate  them. 

1701,  25.  'On  the  death'  of  Bellamont,  the  vicious,  haughty, 
''■..?i^J:'fST  and  intolerant  Lord  Cornbury  was  appointed  governor  of 

s  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  was  soon  afterwards  added 
,  to  his  jurisdiction, — the  proprietors  of  the  latter  provinca 

1702.  having  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  crown  in  1703.* — 
r  See  p.  s^.  'On  the  arrival''  of  Cornbury,  the  province  was  divided 
L  J^ME  between  two  violent  factions,  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
™  Mi"""  of  the  late  unfortunate  Leisler;  and  the  new  governor,  by 

h.  Maj.     espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  by  persecutmg  with 

unrelenting  hate  all  denominations  except  that  of  the 

Church  of  England,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 

great  mass  sf  the  people. 

<  Hisreccn       20.  'He  liltewise  embezzled  the  public  money, — con- 

rmaa'      tracted  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  pay, — repeatedly 

dissolved  the  assembly  for  opposition  to  his  wishes, — and, 

by  his  petty  tyranny,  and  dissolute  habits,  soon  weakened 

his  influence  with  all  parties,  who  repeatedly  requested  bis 

Emfib^  recall,     "Being  deprived'  of  his  office,  his  creditors  threw 

--' — n  him  into  the  same  prison  where  he  had  unjustly  confined 

many  worthier  men,  and  where  he  remained  a  prisoner, 

for  debt,  until  the  death  of  his  father,  by  elevating  him  to 

the  peerage,  entitled  him  to  his  liberation. 

37.  "As  the  history  of  the  successive  administrations  of 

""  the  governors  of  New  York,  from  this  period  until  the 

time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  would  possess  little 
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interest  for  the  general  reader,  a  few  of  the  more  import-    lyog, 
ant  events  only  will  be  mentioned.  

28.  'Queen  Anae's  war  having  broken  out  in  1702,  the  ioS^KS^ 
northern  colonies,  in  1709,  made  extensive  preparations  "'^^  "™" 
for  an  attack  on  Canada.  While  the  New  England  colo-  jr^i^j«. 
nies  were  preparing  a  naval  armament  to  co-operate  with 

one  expected  from  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
raised  a  force  of  eighteen  hundred  men  to  march  against 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  force  pro- 
seeded  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,'  when,  learning  that  the  a  noio  p-u*. 
armament  promised  from  England  had  been  sent  to  Por- 
ugal,  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

29.  *Soon  after,  the  project  was  renewed,  and  a  large     1711. 
Seet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hovendon  Walker  being  2. 1'liesicont 
sent  from  England  to  co-operate  with  the  colonial  forces,     "'  ™^'" 
an  expedition  of  four  thousand  men  from  New  York,  New 

Jersey  and  Connecticut,  commenced  its  march  towards 
Canada.     The  fleet  being  splattered''  by  a  storm,  and  re-  b.SBpLs.s. 
turning  to  England,  the  land  expedition,  after  proceeding    ^'""^™' 
as  tar  as  Lake  George,*  was  likewise  compelled  to  return. 

30.  'The  debt  incurred  by  New  York  in  these  expe-  t:TiKiebt 
ditions,  remained  a  heavy  burden  upon  her  resources  for  c^'S^ 
many  years.  *In  1713  the  Tuscaroras,  having  been  de-  1713. 
feated  in  a  war  with  the  Carolinians,  migrated  to  the  ^•J'^^^ 
north,  and  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  eaiwm. 
— afterwards  known  as  the  "  Sis  Nations." 

31.  'The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713'  put  an  end  to  s.Trean,^ 
Queen  Anne's  war,  and,  if  we  except  the  brief  interval  „^?^*i5j, 
of  King  George's  war,''  relieved  the  English  colonies,  i].i7«_i7S3, 
during  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  the  depredations  of 

the  French  and  theii'  Indian  allies.     *In  1722  the  govern-  1722. 

ors  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  met  the  Jiv/^JSL 

deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  eon-  lij/miiai 

iirming  treaties,  and  transacting  other  business.     'During  i.  Jhskos- 

the  same  year  Governor  Burnett  established  a  trading-  maiicBi 

house  at  Oswego.f  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  On-  o™<^ 
tario;  and  in  1727  a  fort  was  completed  at  the  same 

place.     "The  primary  object  of  this  frontier  establishment  s.  furtesnt 

was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Indians,  by  a  direct  trade  '*''"■ 
with  them,   which  had  before   been   engrossed  by   the 
French. 


led  by  the  T^ncli 

a  e^ttromity  Df  Lidce  Chauiplldn,  ^iEh  \ 

te  tongtiC  on  ila  bonleca.    (fiee  Map,  p. 
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32.  'The  French,  at  this  time,  had  evidently  formed 

"  the  scheme  of  confining  the  English  to  the  territory  easl 

it  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  erecting  a  line  of  forts  and  trading 

houses  on  the  westeiii  waters,  and  by  securing  tlie  influ. 

"  enee  of  the  western  tribes.     'With  this  view,  la  1738 

they  renewed  the  fortress  at  Niagara,*  which  gave  them 

conti-cil  over  the  commerce  of  the  remote  intenop.     Five 

years  later  they  e 

shore  of  Lake  Champlai 

Crown  Point,!  ""  ^^  western  shore.     The  latter  defend- 
ed the  usual  route  to  Canada,  and  gave  security  to  Mon- 
a  treal.     "With  the  exception  of  the  English  fortress   at 
ThiFrenai  Bi  Oswego,  the  French  had  possession  of  the  entire  country 
"^'iM'-    watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  while 
their  claims  to  Louisiana,  on  the  west,  embraced  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
1.  cmditiim       33.  'During  the  admiaisti-ation  of  Governor  Cosby, 
jB«Mn^   who  came  out  in  1733,  the  province  was  divided  between 
Gou.  caaiy.  ^^^^  violent  parties,  the  liberal  or  democratic,  and  the  aris- 
s-Prmecuitoa  tocraUc  parfv      'A  journal  of  the  popular  p^rty  having 
•^  ' '"'      attacked  the  measuies  of  the  governoi  and  councd  with 
*  '  ^  ^°"    f^me  virulence,  the  editof  was  thiown  into  priaoa,''  and 
b  Noi.  1131    prosecuted  ioi  a  libel  against  the  government       Gieat  px 
1735       cilement  prevailed ,  the  editor  w  as  zeilously  defended  by 
able  counsel ,  and  an  independent  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
c  Julr       acquittal  " 

%^a^  34  'The  people  applauded  their  conduct,  and,  to  An 
™^»n™«  drew  Hamilton  ol  Philadelphia  one  of  the  defendera  of 
amduavf  the  accused  the  niagistiales  of  the  city  of  New  Yoik  pie 
wijwj.  ggjj^gj  an  nlegant  j,old  bo\,  for  his  learned  and  generous 
defence  of  the  lights  of  mankind  and  the  liberty  of  the 
7  Hoi  (^  precis  ^This  important  trial  shows  the  prevailing  liberal 
rtjurtfej  seotimeiits  of  tie  people  at  that  period,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  early  germs  of  American  freedom. 
1741  3:)    'In  1741  a  supposed  negro  plot  occasioned  great 

'n^'ilna  ^^^  tement  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  were  then 
many  -ilaves  in  the  province,  against  whom  suspicion  was 
lust  directtd  bj  the  robbery  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  by 
the  fiequent  oc^urreice  of  fires  evidently  caused  by  de- 
'  gn      The  magistittes  of  the  city  having  offered  rewards, 

Kinr.  AgeailfssieiS  a  French (itncer,M.d«W«,  indoBed  a  small  B[nl>  herewith  pulisados 
Thv  IbrliflcaCioDS  once  inclosed  a  ?pace  ef  el^M  acres,  and  lb  wor  long  tbe  greatest  place  wuCli 
of  Montreal  and  mat  of  Albany,  ^rhe  American  fort  .Nisgara  non  oceapiea  the  sibe  of  the  old 
Eren-hftrL    (SeeMip,  p.  i-.l.l 

1  Covm  Point  ie  a  town  in  Essex  Conntj,  Ne™  York,  on  the  wffltem  ehow  of  take  Cham, 
rtaln.  The  ftirl,  tailed  bj  the  French  Fan  Frederic,  and  nfterwards  repaired  and  called  Crown 
Fahtl,  vas  eltnated  on  a  point  of  land  pi«]ecthig  indi  the  lake  at  the  N.E,  extreuilty  of  tbt 
[own,  nlaety-flTri  miles,  In  a  dlnot  Use,  N.E.  from  iibsn;.    Its  site  is  uov  matk«d  by  a  Iieae 
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pardon,  and   freedom,   to  any  slave   that   «ou!d  testily    1741. 

against  incendiaries  and  conspirators,    some   abandoned  — 

femalKi  were  induced  to  declare  that  the  negroes  had 
combined  to  bum  the  city  and  make  one  of  tlieir  number 
governor. 

36.  'There  was  soon  no  want  of  witnesses ;  the  num-  i.Remu0 
her  of  the  accused  increased  rapidly;    and  even  white      mo«. 
men  were  designated  as  concerned  in  the  plot.     Before 

the  excitement  was  over  more  than  thirty  persons  were 
executed ; — several  of  these  were  burned  at  the  stake ; 
and  many  were  fransported  to  foreign  parts. 

37.  'When  al!  apprehensions  of  danger  hi 
and  men  began  to  reflect  upon  the  madness  of  the  project    '^?'*'* 
itself,  and  the  base  character  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  the  "ftenS^ 
reality  of  the  plot  began  to  be  doubted  ;  and  the  people  "^mifmi. 
looked  back  with  horror  upon  the  numerous  and  cruel 
punishments  that  had  been  inflicted. 

38.  'Boston  and  Salem  have  had  their  delusions  of  ^Sw 
witchcraft,  and  New  Yw-k  its  Negro  Plot,  in  each  of  ^^^^^ 
which  many  innocent  persons  sufered  death.  These  cea^p-abi^ 
mournful  results  show  the  necessity  of  exceeding  cau-  "  "'™" 
tion  and  calm  investigation  in  times  of  great  public  ex- 
citement, lest  terror  or  deluded  enthusiasm  get  the  pre- 
doraijianco  of  reason,  and  "  make  madmen  of  us  all." 

39.  'The  subsequent  history  of  New  York,  previous  to  t  rasmBm. 
the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  con-  P'Seti,  yvH 
tains  few  events  of  importance.     In  1745,  during  King     1745. 
George's  war,  the  savages  in  alliance  with  France  made 

some  incursions  into  the  territory  north  of  Albany,  and  a 
few  villages  were  deserted'  on  their  approach.      The     »-.bot. 
province  made  some  preparations  to  join  the  eastern  colo- 
nies in  an  expedition  against  Canada,  but  in  174B  a  treaty     1743, 
of  peace  was  concluded^  between  the  contending  powers,    i,  oot  ib. 
and  New  York  again  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  repose, 
soon  to  be  disturbed  by  a  conflict  more  sangainary  than 
any  which  Jiad  preceded.     A  connected  history  of  that 
jontest,  in  which  al!  the  colonies  acted  in  concert,  is  giv- 
sn  in  the  "  French  and  Indian  War."'  *.  aw  p.  tev. 
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NEW   JERSEY* 


w™bA'S{  New  J       y  nddn        luhp       n     of  New 

mDi«Jflj.    j^gji^g       ^  con         d  its  his. 

tory,  p  nqu       by         En  n  1664, 

=.BB-i!,««-  belong       ha  p  6      F      Na.  au     as  built 

iMinanu.     gjj  jijg  J,  jj^jj^  e  D    aw        bit       a   sooo  after 

desert  d      Pbbyafwya      be  h     Dutch 

began  to       n  n         a    B  ad  plat-ea 

west         h     Hud    an  n  N       'i  orlc ;  but 

the  firs  n  z  n      f   he  p  da  o  e  properly, 

1664.     fromth  E     ab         vi  f       1664 

1  poriumaf      3.    Soo     aft  an         N       N    h     and    to  the 

^^'4"^^  Duke    f  \     k    and  u         he    u  le  duke 

^°D^Bi^  conveyed*  that  poition  of  the  territoiy  which  is  bounded 

York.      p[j  the  east,  south,  and  west,  leapectively,  by  the  Hudson, 

the  sea,  and  the  Delaware,  and  north  by  the  4Ist  degree 

and  40lh  minute  of  latitude,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 

George  Carteret,  who  were  already  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

i.  NttJiis     <This  tract  was  called  New  Jersey,  m  compriment  to  Car- 

™mI"^  teret,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,^ 

3  Noto.p.  tii.  and  had  defended  it  for  the  Idug  during  the  civil  war.'' 

166;).  3.  'To  invite  settlers  to  the  countiy,  the  proprietors 
tiBteimsa-aoon  published"  a  liberal  constitution  for  the  colony, 
iy  iiM  jiropri-  promising  freedom  irom  taxation,  except  by  the  act  of 
o,Peb°m  the  colonial  assembly,  and  securing  equal  privileges,  aod 
8  riH^rsf  liberty  of  conscience  to  all.  "In  166-5  Philip  Carteret,  the 
^"SpUoiD/  first  governor,  arrived,''  and  established  himself  at  Eliza- 
"^^A™*  bethtown,  recently  setfled  by  emigrants  from  Long  Island, 

and  which  became  the  first  capital  of  the  infant  colony. 
7.  The  saris  *■  'New  Yoi'k  and  New  England  furnished  most  of 
mh;hs.  ji^g  early  settlers,  who  were  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of 
«  crHoettf  ^^^  climate,  and  the  liberal  institulions  which  the  inhab- 
^Sm"  ^f*"!^  "'^'■^  *o  enjoy,  'Fearing  little  from  the  neighboring 
tajogei.     Indians,  whose  strength  had  been,  broken  by  long  hostili- 

New  York,  nnd  anat  of  PonnajlraniE,  L.a  ^ware,  conmiiiB  nn  biqb  ot  atmit  8*0  eqaaro 
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ties  with  tlie  Dutch,  and  guarded  by  the  Five  Nations  and     X639. 

New  York  against  the  approaches  of  the  French  and  theiv 

savage  allies,  the  colonists  of  New  Jersey,  enjoying  a 
happy  security,  escaped  the  dangers  and  privations  which 
had  afflicted  die  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

5,  'After  a  few  yeara  of  quiet,  domestic  disputes  began  i.neiiim^ 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  colony.     The  proprietors,  by    if.'^'S'' 
their  constitution,  had  required  the  payment,  after  I67Q,     1670. 
of  a  penny  or  half  penny  an  acre  for  the  use  of  land ; 
but  wlien  the  day  of  payment  arrivtd,  the  demand  of  the 
tribute  met  with  general  opposition.     Those  who  had  pur. 
chased  ]and  of  the  Indians  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  the  proprietors,  asserting  that  a  deed  from  the 
former  was  paramount  to  any  other  title.     'A  weak  and  a.  i^>^'« 
dissoluteaonof  Sir  George  Carteret  was  induced  to  assume'      ^un. 
the  government,  and  after  two  yeara  of  disputes  and  con- 
fusion, the  established  authority  was  set  at  defiance  by 
open  insurrection,  and  the  governor  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn" to  England.  b.  ma. 

fl.  »In  the  following  year,  during  a  war  with  Holland,     1678. 
the  Dutch  regained'  all  their  foimer  possessions,  including  ""j^^^^' 
New  Jersey,  but  restored  them  to  the  English  in  1674.  (("^^mh*!* 
<After  this  event,  the  Duke  of  York  obtained^  a  second  «.  smp  aaa. 
charter,  confirming  the  former  grant ;  and,  in  disregard  j^wmsaSs 
of  the  rights  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  appointed*  Andros  ''^*y^' 
governor  over  the  whole  re-united  province.     On  the  ap-    a.  Juijo. 
plication  of  Carteret,  however,  the  duke  consented  to  re-    S''"''"- 
sfore  New  Jersey;  but  he  afterwards  endeavored' to  avoid     *  "^ 
the  full  performance  of  his  engagement,  hy  pretending 
that  he  had  reserved  certain  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  country,  which  Andros  seized  every  opporlunity  of  as- 
Berting. 

7.  'In  1674  Lord  Berkeley  sold*  his  share  of  New  1674. 
Jersey  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge  '  Be.tewu 
and  hia  assignees.  In  the  lollowing  year  Thilip  Carteret  un-Uory. 
returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  resumed  the  government ;  "■mmciiss- 
but  tlie  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Andros  long  continued  to  J^' 
disquiet  the  colony.  Carteret,  attempting  to  establish  a  oeiuS"caJ^- 
direct  trade  between  England  and  New  Jersey,  was  '""^.  "^ 
warmly  opposed  by  Andros,  who  claimed,  for  the  duke 

his  master,  the  right  of  rendering  New  Jersey  tributary 
to  New  York,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  Governor 
Carteret  and  convey  him  prisoner  to  New  York. 

8.  'Bylljnge,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  for-  ' 
tunes,  made  an  assignment  of  his  share  in  the  province  to 
William  Penn  and  two  others,  all  Quakei's,  whose  first 
■iare  ivas   to  effect  a  division  of  the  leiTitory  between 
Ihemseives  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  that  they  might  es 
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ANALYSIS,  tablish  n  separate  government  in  accordance  with  theil 
i.DMHrim  peculiar  religious  principles.  'Tlie  division*  was  accom- 
"^vma"  plished'.  without  difficulty ;  Carteret  receiving  the  eastern 
B.  in)!  u.  portion  of  the  province,  which  was  called  East  Jbesbt  ; 
and  the  assignees  of  Byllinge  the  western  portion,  which 
1677.  they  named  West  Jeeset.  'The  western  proprietors  then 
BTO^'^'t-'  gave^  the  settlers  a  free  constitution,  under  the  title  of 
aan.  "  Concessions,"  similar  to  that  given  by  Berkeley  and 
''         '  ■  Carteret,  granting  all  the  important  privileges  of  civil  and 

religious  liberty. 
3  Sftaerain-      9.  "The  authors  of  the  "Constitution"  accompanied  ita 
Ziwij :  Kiih  publication  with  a  special  recommendation  of  the  province 
icimrmuc.  ^^  ^^^  members  of  their  own  religious  fraternity,  and  ia 
1677  upwards  of  four  hundred  Quakers  came  over  and 
i  sutojfsj  settled  in  West  New  Jersey.     *The  settlers  being  unox- 
eocereigiay.  pectedly  called  upon  by  Andros  to  acknowledge  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  submit  to  taxation, 
they  remonstrated  earnestly  with  the  duke,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  referred  to  the  eminent  jurist,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  for  his  decision. 
I6B0.        10.  'The  result  was  a  decision  against  the  pretensions 
s^fmS^  of  the  duke,  who  immediately  relinquished  all  claims  to 
lamt.Bad    the  territory  and  the  government.     Soon  after,  he  made 
duvs.       a  similar  release  m  favor  oi  the  representatives  of  Car- 
teret, in  East  Jersey,  and  the  %vhole  province  thus  l>e- 
camo  independent  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 
1681.         11.  'In  1681  the  governor  of  West  Jersey  convoked  the 
J^^^   first  representative  assembly,  which  enacted'  several  im- 
^Hfe«/«?  portant  laws  for  protecting  property,  punishing  crimes,  es- 
«!'        tablishing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  defining  the  powers 
TK^onu-  of  rulers.     'The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  new  laws 
(ftJ'Sw?  ^^'^  ^  provision,  that  in  all  criminal  cases  except  treason, 
murder,  and  theft,  the  person  aggrieved  should  have  pow- 
er to  pardon  the  offender. 
""j^ef^'      ^^"  '^^^  "i®  death^  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  trus- 
I-  tees  of  his  estates  offered  his  portion  of  the  province  for 
I'  sale  ;  and  in  1682  William  Pemi  and  eleven  others,  mem- 
s,  Pab,  11.  la.  bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  purchased"  East  Jersey, 
over  which  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  the  au- 
t.  .Tuij  ir,    thor  of  the  "  Apology  for  Quakers,"  was  appointed'  gov- 
jje^i^in  ernor  for  life.     During  his  brief  administration'  the  col- 
■880.       ony  received  a  large  accession  of  emigrants,  chiefiy  frora 
Barclay's  native  county  of  Abei'deeii,  in  Scotland. 

•  Amxndliig  w  the  tenas  of  the  ieei,  the  dlidding  Ude  wsb  to  tun  from  the  most  sootbeily 

woa  desU»4  to  be  a  point  l^&ia  Delan^e  BiK*  In  UUMide  41=  40',  which  fe  13'  23"'&rth8r 

Ht  dJfi^flnl  times,  to  Eun  bhu  line,  and  mucli  controrerey  aroae  tVou  the  dii^put«  -nhkh  tlHW 
«tttimptB  oooBsioiHd. 
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13.  'On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 'hrone,    xcgs. 

with  the  title  of  James  11., — disregarding  his  previous  en-  —  ■■ 

gagements,  and  having  formed  the  design  of  aimulling  all  IneniJa^ 
(he  charters  of  the  American  colonies,  he  caused  writs  to  ^k'^Sin 
!ie  issued  against  both  the  Jerseys,  and  in  1688  the  whole  '«»™«**"r. 
province  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  AnJros,  lo98. 
who  had  already*  become  the  king's  governor  of  New  s.seep.  iw 
York  and  New  England.  '' 

14.  'The  revolution  in  England  terminated  the  author-  1688-9. 
ity  of  Andres,  and  from  June,  1689,  to  August,  1693,  no  ^^SSiab 
regular  government  existed  in  New  Jersey,  and  during  "^j^"" 
the  following  ten  years  the  whole  province  remained  in 

an  unsettled  condition.     'For  a  time  New  York  attempted  ^^%^' 
(0  exert  her  authority  over  New  Jersey,  and  at  length  the  CMi^.imffii 
disagreements  between  the  various  proprietors  acd  their     ^rieuiia. 
respective  adherents  occasioned  so  much  confusion,  that 
the  people  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  in  whom  the  gov- 
ernment was  legally  vested.     'At  length  the  pi-oprietors,  J:"^^^-"/ 
finding  that  their  eoofiicting  claims  tended  only  to  disturb   axpropti 
the  peace  of  their  territories,  and  lessen  their  profits  as      ""^ 
owners  of  the  soil,  made  a  surrender"  of  their  powers  of 
government  to  the  trown ;  and  in  1703  New  Jereey  be-     1702, 
came  a  royal  province,  and  was  united'  to  New  York,    iiAp"ii»_ 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Cornbury.  *.  eo  p. 

15.  'From  this  period  until  1738  the  province  remained  s.  gmh^ 
under  the  govemoi-s  of  New  York,  but  with  a  distinct  "^imey. "" 
legislative  assembly.  "The  administration''  of  Lord  Corn-  oionicmt 
bury,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  history  of  his  eonten-  mtaisaauaa. 
tions  wixh  the  asaemblies  of  the  province,  fully  developed  ^-^^^ 
the  partiality,  frauds  and  tyranny  of  the  governor,    and 

served  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  vigorous  and  vigilant 
Biprit  of  liberty.     'The  commission  and  instructions  of  ,'^^'^^; 
Cornbury  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  until  the      J-rssy. 
period  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  British  province. 

10.  *ln  1798  the  assembly  petitioned  the  king  to  separate  a  B^^nm 
the  province  from  New  York ;  but  the  petition  was  disrc-  ji^i^a^ 

farded  until  1738,  when  through  the  influence  of  Lewis     ^^^ 
Eorris,  the  application  vrm  granted,  and  Mr.  Morris  him- 
self received  ihe  first  commission  as  royal  governor  over 
she  separate  province  of  New  Jersey.     'After  this  period  "-^J^^S^ 
we  meet  with  no  events  of  importance  in  tlie  history  of  as™  jerKU 
New  Jersey  until  the  RevoluiJon. 
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MARYLAND.* 

1H09.  1.   'The  second  oiiarter  given"  to  tlie  LonJon  Compaiij 

1.  Haiyima.  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  all  the  territorj 
Ieo  p!°isii.  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Maryland.  "The  countrj 
liiecoMn^  wear  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  was  early  explored''  by 
Timtf'  *^  Virginians,  and  a  proiitable  trade  in  furs  was  estab- 
.  itoii.;  »  Hahed  with  the  Indians.  Hn  1631  William  Clayhorne,  a 
raijiorae.  iji^jj  ^f  resolute  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  had  first  been 
seat  out  as  a  surveyor,  by  the  London  Company,  and  who 
subsequently  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
s.  Mw  so.    secretary  of  the  eo3ony,  obtained'  a,  royal  license  to  traffick 

with  the  Indians. 
1639.         3.  'Under   this  license,  which  was  confirmed""   by  a 
*'^^iVa'  commission  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Clayborne  per- 
ftsn        fected  several  tradiag  establishments  which  he  bad  pre- 
18.  Yiously  formed;  one  on  the  island  of  Kent,-)-  nearly  oppo- 
site Annapolisij  in  the  very  heart  of  Maryland ;  and  one 
5.^toM (if  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.     'Clayborae  had  ob. 
^^*^  ■    tained  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  and  Virgiuia  aimed  at 
extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  large  tract  of  unoccu- 
pied territory  lyiog  between  her  borders  and  those  of  the 
g.  iiiTciaim  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands,     "But  before  the  settlements 
atfenai.     of  Clayborne  could  be  completed,  and  the  claim  of  Virginia  ■ 
confirmed,  anew  province  was  formed  within  her  limits,  and 
a  government  established  on  a  plan  as  extraordinary    as 
its  results  were  benevolent. 
i.toniBriM.      3.  'As  early  as  1631,  Sir  George  Calvert,  whose  title 
""ini^^"  was  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  infiu- 
fiHmmmui.  enceii  by  ^  desire  of  opening  in  America  a  refuge  for 

*  MARYLAND,  Oie  most  sonthera  of  the  Middle  EtKlce,  Is  Ter;  Inegnlar  In  tts  tmUlua,  and 
eonVUns  an  area  of  about  11,000  square  miles.  Tlie  Chesapeake  Bay  mns  nearW  throngfi  iho 
alnlefromN.  toS,,  aivlaingillntolBOjpma,  csDecl  llie  EOsIbm  Store  aad  the  *(««■»  Mmf 
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Catholics,  who  were  then  persecuted  in  England,  had  es-    leai. 

tahlished'  a  Catholic   colony  in  Newfoundland,  and  had  ■ ' ■ 

freely  expended  his  estate  in   advancing   its    interests,  '■^'^i''^ 
'But  the  rugged  soil,  the  unfavorable  climate,  and  the  fre-  i.  ^'^^^ 
quent  annoyances  from  the  hostile  French,  soon  destroyed     i/ift^oL 
all  hopes  of  a  flourishing  oolony,     'He  next  visited"  vir-  a.ui«uw(  « 
ginia,  in  whose  mild  aad  fertile  regions  he  hoped  to  find    ''t^"' 
for  his  followers  a  peaceful  and  quiet  asylum.     The  Vir- 
ginians, however,  received  him  with  marked  intolerance, 
and  he  soon  found  that,  even  here,  he  could  not  enjoy  iils 
religious  opinions  in  peace. 

4.  'He  next  turned  his  attention  lo  the  unoccupied  3. 3\it/» 
country  beyond  the  Potomac ;  and  as  the  dissolution  of  im^Ha 
the  London  Company  had  restored  to  tJie  monarch  his  pre-  \T^ 
rogative  over  the  soil,  Calvert,  a  favorite  with  the  royal  '■°^"- 
family,  found  no  difiiculty  m  obtaining  a  charter  for  do- 
mains in  that  happy  clime.  'The  charter  was  probably  t.  tik 
drawn  by  tbe  hand  of  LordBaltimore  himself,  but  as  he  died*  „  ^^'^^ 
before  it  rec^i  ed  the  royal  seal,  the  same  was  made  out  to 

his  son  CeclJ.     'The  territory  thus  graaled,^  extending  i!.Ewen(Bim 
Horlb  to  the  40th  degree,  the  laUtude  of  Philadelphia,  "^^^ 
wasQ'iw  erected  into  a  separate  province,  and  in  honor  of    i™^^ 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Heary  IV.  king  of  France, 
and  wife  of  the  English  monarch,  was  named  Mabylamd. 

5.  'The  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  unlike  any  e.  Provisiim 
which  had  hitherto  passed  the  royal  seal,  secured  to  the     iim. 
emigrants  equality  Id  religious  rights  and  civil  freedom, 

and  an  independent  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  prov- 
ince.    'The  laws   of  the  colony  were  to  be  established    t.  houi«^ 
.«ith  the  advice  and  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  froe.  iBesisaiwasi! 
men,  or  their  deputies;    and  although  Christianity  was 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  no  preierences  were  given 
10  any  sect  or  party. 

6.  'Maryland  was  also  most  carefully  removed  (rom  3.  fo^imt  mi- 
all  dependence  upon  tiie  crown ;  the  proprietor  was  left  "'J^^^p 
free  and  uncontrolled  to  his  aprnr fitments  to  office ;  and  it  ""^rifc"' 
was  farther  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  tax  whatsoever 

should  ever  be  imposed  by  the  crown  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province. 

7.  'Under  this  liberal  charter,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  son,  b.  FnMroti* 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  honors  ajid  fortunes  of  his  fa-  "^hi  "^fr-"" 
ther,  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  sufficient  number  of      '"^™ 
emigraats  to  form  a  respectable  oolony ;  nor  was  it  long 

before  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune  were  found  ready 

10  join  in  the  enterprise.    '"Lord  Baltimore  himself,  having     1633. 

abandoned  his  original  purpose  of  conducting  ^e  emi-   '%^^f^ 

grants  in  person,  appointed  bis  brother,  Leonaiil  Calvert, 

(11  ;ict  as  ilia  lieutenant. 
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ANALTBia,  8.  'In  December,  1638,  the  latter,  with  about  twa 
~r^~~7  hundred  emigrants,  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  sailed*  for 
W  '"""J"-  the  Potomac,  where  they  arrived"  in  March  of  the  follow. 
ii/etrraxf-  log  year.  In  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  the 
"eSia."'  ifing,  the  emigrants  were  welcomed  with  courtesy  by 
a.  iteaa,  Harvey,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  although  Virginia  had 
1(534.  remonstrated  against  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  an 
"■     "^       invasion  of  her  rights  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  aB 

encroachment  on  her  territorial  limits. 
9,  ceiverpa       9.  K!!alvert,  having  proceeded  about  one  hundred  anJ 
i^fwe™!-  fifty  miles  up  the  Potomac,  found  on  its  eastern. bank  the 
iUaai.      Indian   village  of  Piscataway,*  the  chieilain  of  which 
would  not  bid  him  either  go  or  stay,  but  told  him  "He 
ft  Thefint  might   use   his  own  discretion,"     'Deeming  it   unsafe, 
mi!«m>a.    iju^gygy,  to  settle  so  high  Up  the  river,  he  descended  the 
stream,  entered  the  river  now  called  St.  Mary'a,f  and, 
about  ton  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Potomac,  pur- 
r.Ani'in.    chased  of  the  Indians  a  village,  where  he  commenced'  a 
settlement,  to  which  was  given  the  name  St-  Mary's. 
*.Ti>efriend       10.  'The  wise  poliiy  of  Calvert,  in  paying  the  Indians 
h^aJa-  for  their  lands,  and  in  treating  them  with  liberality  and 
s.°ii!^    kindness,  secured  their  confidence  and  friendship.     'The 
^4'mio'm/  English  obtained  from  the  forests  abundance  of  game,  and 
as  tUey  had  come  into  pMsession  of  lands  already  culti- 
vated, they  looked  forwai-d  with  confidence  to  abundant 
harvests.     No  sufferings  were  endured, — no  fears  of  want 
were  excited, — and  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  liberal 
proprietor  the  colony  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
population. 
1S35.         11.  "Early  in  1635  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the 
*u^'™S-'  province  was  convened^  at  St.  Mary's,  but  as  the  records 
4  MurehB.  have  been  lost,*  little  is  known  of  its  proceedings.     'Not- 
*.  inibeie-  withstanding  the  pleasant  auspices  under  which  the  col- 
wir""^    ony  commenced,  it  did  not  long  remain  wholly  exemp! 
BoiiBii«e.    from  intestine  troubles.     Claybome  had,  from  the  first, 
'(u.™*^  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and, 
cimitwTie.    acquiring  confidence  in  his  increasing  strength,  he  re- 
solved to  maintain  his  possessions  by  force  of  arms.     A 
.  MiT.      bloody  skirmish  occurred^  on  one  of  the  riversij;  of  Mary- 
land, and  several  lives  were  lost,  but  Clayborne's  men 
were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
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12.  'Clayboriie  liitnself  liad  previously  fled  to  Virginia,  1635, 
and,  wliea  reclainiRd  by  Maryland,  he  was  sent  by  the  - — — — 
governor  of  Virginia  to  England  for  ti'ia!.  The  Mary-  fL^^j^ 
land  assembly  declared'  liim  frui'ty  of  treason,  seized  his  ^^jSi 
estates,  and  declared  them  forfaiied.  In  England,  Clay-  o.  Mat*, 
borne  applied  to  the  king  to  gain  i^edress  for  his  alleged  """ 
wrongs ;  but  after  a  full  hearing  it  was  decided  that  the 
charter  of  Loi-d  Baltimore  was  valid  against  the  earlier 

license  of  Clayborne,  and  thus  the  claims  of  the  proprie- 
tor were  fully  confirmed. 

13.  'At  first  the  people  of  Maryland  coavened  in  gen-     1639. 
eral  assembly  for  passiag  laws, — each  freeman  being  en-  ^"'""'L 
titled  to  a  vote  ;  but  in  1639  the  more  convenient  form  of  j6«™fc*oi, 
a  representative  government  was  established, — the  people  cAones  .-aj 
being  allowed  to  send  as  many  delegates  to  the  general      gSmT' 
assembly  as  they  should  think  proper.     'At  the  same  time  3.  of*«  ""■ 
a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted  ;  the  powers  of  the 
proprietor  were  defined;  and  all  the  liberties  enjoyed  by 
English  subjects  at  home,  were  confirmed  to  the  people 

of  Maryland. 

14.  'About  the  same  time  some  petty  hostilities  were    f.  laifai 
carried  on  against  the  Indians,  which,  in  1642,  broke  out       '™' 
into  a  generiS  Indian  war,  that  was  not  terminated  until 

1644.  I«44. 

15.  'Early  in  1645  Clayborne  returned  to  Maryland,     1645. 
and,  having  succeeded  in  creating  a  rebellion,  compelled  ^s!«°cmS' 
the  governor  to  withdraw  into  Virginia  for  protection.     ^%SiS^' 
'The  vacant  government  was  immeuiately  seized  by  the  e  T/a^m- 
insurgents,  who  distinguished  the  period  of  their  domin-   'ff,S^ 
ion  by  disorder  and  misrule ;  and  notwithstanding  the  most      *™'"' 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  governor,  the  revolt  was  not 
suppressed  until  August  of  the  following  year.  1646. 

16.  'Although  religious  toleration  had  been  declared,  'i„^^^ 
by  the  proprietor,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 

the  social  union  over  which  he  presided,  yet  the  assembly, 
in  order  to  give  the  principle  the  sanction  of  their  author- 
ity, proceeded  to  incorporate  it  in  (he  laws  of  the  pro-  1649. 
vince.  It  was  enacted"  that  no  person,  professing  to  be-  i.  Mayi. 
lieve  in  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  molested  in  respect  of 
his  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  and  that  any 
one,  who  should  reproach  his  neighbor  with  opprobrious 
names  of  religious  distinction,  should  pay  a  fine  to  the 
person  insulted. 

17.  'Thus  Maryland  Quiekly  followed  Rhode  Island  in  b.  Honwo. 
establishing  religious  toleration  by  law.  'While  at  this  Mari/ia^i. 
very  period  the  Piiiitntis  were  peraeeuting  their  Pro-  l„^'^^^ 
testant  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  EpiscopaJiana  '^^ 
were  retorting  the  same  severity  on  the  Puritans  in  Vir-     aiioaia. 
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AKALYS13.  gitiia,  there  was  forming,  in  Maryland,  a  sanctuary 
wliere  all  might  worship,  and  none  might  opfK^ss;  and 
where  even  Protestajits  sought  refuge  from  ProtestanI 
intolerance.* 

1650.  18.  'In  1650  an  important  law  was  passed,'  confirm- 
^l^jBj^«™  ing  the  division  of  the  legislative  body  into  two  bfanches, 

[63S.       an  upper  and  a  lower  house ;  tne  Ibrmer  consisting  of  the 

a.  ifn  la.    goYgrnof  gnj  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  and 

the  latter  of  the  burgesses  or  representatives,  chosen  by 

%ad^B%il  *''®  people.     "At  the  same  session,  the  rights  of  Lord  Bal- 

t<are,-iKca-  timore,  as  proprietor,  were  admitted,  but  all  taxes  were 

'""■       prohibited  unless  they  were  levied  with  the  consent  of  the 

freemen. 

1651,  19.  'In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  had  established 
ferenaif  ^^  Supremacy  in  England,  and  had  appointed"  certain 
i!ft^!w™™'  "O'W'issii'i^'^.  of  whom  Clayboroe  was  one,  to  reduce 
ermtmi.  and  govern  the  colonies  bordering  on  the  bay  of  the  Ches- 
iE^»    apeake.     'The   commissioners   appearing   in   Maryland, 

"■^^fni  Stone,  the  lieutenant  of  Lord  BalUmore,  was  at  first  re- 
mondw-  moved"  from  his  office,  but  was  soon  after  restored.''     In 
'  1664,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  from 
j'lnii's'     ^^^'^^  ^^   commissioners  had  received  their  autliority. 
Stone  restored  the  full  powers  of  the  proprietor ;  but  the 
nissioners,  then  in  Virginia,  again  entered  the  pro- 
vince, and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  commission 
a,  Aug,  1.    and  the  government  into  their  bands.' 
5.  Prmeiumi      20.  "Parties  had  now  become  identified  with  religious 
Bcsiiinicv.  sgu^s.     i-^g  Protestants,  who  had  now  the  power  in  tlieir 
own  hands,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Cromwell, 
were  hostile  to  monarchy  and  to  an  hereditary  proprie- 
tor ;  and  while  thoy  contended  earnestly  for  every  civil 
liberty,  they  proceeded  to  disfranchise  those  who  dilFei-ed 
ott.—sov.    from   them  in  matters  of  religion.     Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  assembly  which  was  then  called ;  and 
an  act  of  the  assembly  declared  that  Catholics  were  nol 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Maryland, 
1655,         21.  'In  January  of  the  following  year,  Stone,  the  Uou- 
M^1m«8  tenant  of  Lord  Baltimore,  reassumed  his  office  of  gover- 
i^^»™j'^  nor,-— organized  an  armed  force, — and  seized  tlie   pro- 
sKTt.       vincial  records.   'Civil  war  followed.    Several  skirmisjies 
'^^Mi**'  occurred  between  the  contending  parties,  and  at  length  a 
f.  Aprii4.    decisive  battlef  was  fought,''  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Catholics,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  ia  liilled 
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.   prisoner,  and    )GSj}, 


and  wounded.     Stone  himself  was  ti 
four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  provii 

32.  'Ill  lfi58  Josiah  Fendall  ivas  commissioned"  gover. 
nor  by  llie  proprietor,  but  he  was  soon  after  arrested'' 
Dy  the  Protestant  party.  After  a  divided  rule  of  nearly 
two  years,  between  the  contending  parties,  Fendall  was 
at  length  acknowledged"  governor,  and  the  pj'oprietor  was 
restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  'Soon  after 
the  death*  of  Cromwell,  the  Protector  of  England,  the  ' 
Assembly  of  Marj'land,  fearing  a  renewal  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  long  distracted  the  province,  and  seeing  ' 
no  security  but  in  asserting  the  power  of  tlie  people,  dis- 
solved the  upper  house,  consisting  of  the  govea-nor  aud 
his  council,  and  assumed"  to  itself  the  whole  legislative 
power  of  the  state. 

23.  'Fendall,  having  surrendered  the  trust  which  Lord  ■ 
Baltimore  had  confided  to  him,  accepted  from  the  assem- 
bly a  new  commissioit  as  governor.  'But  on  the  restora- 1 
tionf  of  monarchy  in  England,  the  proprietor 
tabliahed  in  his  rights, — Philip  Calvert  was  app 
vemor, — and  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  restored. 
'Fendall  was  tried  for  treason  and  found  guilty  ;  but  the 
proprietor  wisely  pro' 
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iNALseia,  more  of  his  political  rights  as  proprietor,  and  constituted 

"  Maryland  a  royal  gvoemmenl. 

Ifi93.         27.  'In  the  following  year  Sir  Lionel  Copley  arrived 

'iiaSar    ^  royai  governor, — the  principles  of  tlw  proprietary  ad- 

sgitowj    ministration   were   subverted, — religious    toleration   was 

abolished, — and  tlie  Church  of  England  was  established 

as  Uie  religion  of  the  state,  and  was  supported  by  taxation. 

\.Roitab^g      28.  'After  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  tJie 

m'^^IL^i    legal  proprietor,  in  the  person  of  the  infant  heir  of  Lord 

?Jis°™S"  Baltimore,  was   restored"  to  bis   rights,  and   Maryland 

"'"■       again  became  a  proprietary  government,  under  which  it 

"  '"*' "'°'  remained  until  the  Revolution.     Few  events  of  interest 

mark  its  subsequent   history,  until,  as  an   independent 

stale,  it  adopted  a  constitution,  when  the    claims  of  the 

proprietor  to  jurisdiction   and  propei'ty  were  finally  re- 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CT^'i'^.  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

1  '  As  early  as  1643  the  Swedes,  who  had  previously 

settled''  near  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  erected  a  fort  on 

"''^Jj""""  the  island  of  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia ; 

ti.seep  j^  and  here  the  Swedish  governor,  John  Printz,  established 

his  residence.     Settlements  clustered  along  the  western 

bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  was  thus  colo- 

nizpd  by  Swedes,  nearly  forty  yeara  before  the  grant  of 

the  territoiy  to  William  Penn. 

1681.         2    *In  1681,  William  Penn,  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  a 

*'wm^a     '^^'I'l'sr  of  ths  society  of  Friends,  obtained"  of  Charles 

Pom.      II,  a  grant  of  ail  the  lands  embraced  in  the  present  state 

tcM^^°^  Pennsylvania.     ^This  grant  was  given,  as  expressed 

'*™^*''    in  the  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  desire  of  Penn  to 

enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  British  empire,  and  reduce 

the  natives,  by  just  and  gentle  treatment,  to  the  love  of 

civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  in  addition, 

as  a  recompense  for  unrequited  services  rendered  by  his 

fatlier  to  the  British  nation. 

•  PEHKSYLVANIA  cODtBlns  an  Brr^a  of  about  46,000  Bquani  niHM.    The  iMilml  pact  of  Hu 

mUi  ^dMOf  the  mon]it!un8  the  country  Sb  lather  JtTel  or  mod«r^Lrly  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  geil- 
eai\y  H:«CHl]eDC.    Ixoa  oro  is  wldety  (UaeeminateEl  \a  t^aoaylvania,  B,iii  tlie  «<iEtl  rp^loiis  s.ra 

All^bJinieB,  anil  ruithniolte,  or  hard  con],  on  the  east,  paTtioularly  betweurt  tho  BJne  lUi^  and 
nhe  N.  bcdneSi  of  ttie  Suaciuehuann.    The  principal  ecul-fleld  is  ^xty-flro  mllca  In  lePEUi  irU^ 
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8.  'The  enlai^ed  and  liberal  views  of  Pewn,  however,    16S1. 
embraced  objects  of  even  more  extended  benevcJence  than  ■■         ■  ■ ; 
those  expressed  in  the  royal  charter.     His  aoble  aim  was  Penn^nanu 
lo  open,  in  the  New  World,  an  asylum  where  civil  aad 
religious  liberty  should  be  enjoyed;  and  where,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  principles  of  Peace,  tliose  of  eveiy 
sect,  color,  and  clime,  might  dwell  together  in  unity  ajid 
love.    °As  Pennsylvania  included  tlie  principal  settlements  a  prounwu. 
of  tlie  Swedes,  Penn  issued"  a  proclamation  to  the  inhab-  "™^^  " 
itroits,  in  wbioli  he  assured  them  of  his  ardent  desire  for     "■  April, 
their  welfare,  and  promised  that  they  should  live  a  free 
people,  and  be  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  maliing. 

4.  'Penn  now  published  a  flattering  account  of  the  3  innuon™ 
province,  and  an  invitation  to  purchasers,  and  during  the  nSS'™!'- 
same  year  three  ships,  with  emigrants,  mostly  Quakers,  1,%^^ 
sailed"  for  Pen iisyiv aula.  *In  the  first  came  William  oct. 
Marltham,  agent  of  the  proprietor,  and  deputy-governor,  rtm("i'iimu 
who  was  instructed  to  govern  in  harmony  with  law, — to  ^""i^™- 
confer  with  the  Indians  respecting  their  lands,  and  to  con- 
clude with  them  a  league  of  peace,  *In  the  same  year  c.  pesn's ;« 
Penn  addressed"  a  letter  to  the  natives,  declaring  himself  '"""i^f" 
and  them  responsible  to  the  same  God,  who  had  written  "■  Oct.  sa. 
his  law  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  assuring  them  of  his 

"  great  love  and  regard  for  them,"  and  his  "  resolution  to 
live  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly"  with  them. 

5.  °Eady  ia   the  following  year  Penn   published"  a     I682. 
"  frame  of  government,"  and  a  code  of  laws,  which  were  b  Fnaneof 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  his  province  for  their  ap-         i-i, 
proval.     'He  soon  after  obtained"  from  the  duke  of  Yoric    tiMayts 
a  release  of  all  his  claims  to  the  tenitory  of  Pennsylvania,    ^Strau 
and  likewise  a  grant'  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  jteto^S* 
then  called  The  Territories,  or,  "  The  Three  Lower   e.  aiw.  31. 
Counties  on  tlie  Delaware."     'In  Septemb&r  Penn  him-    ^  pJ™^ 
self,  with  a  large  number  of  emigj'anls  of  his  own  reiigious      vieuio 
pei'suasion,  sailedfor  America,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber Ibllowifig  landed  at  Newcastle. 

6.  'On  tlie  day  after  his  arrival  he  received  in  public,  0,  ^^. 
frein  the  agent  of  the  D«lte  of  York,  a  surrender^  of  immciUBiei^ 
"  The  Territories  ;" — made  a  kind  address  to  the  people,  "^iJ^ 
and  renewed  the  commissions  of  the  former  magistrates,  e-  ko'  '■ 
"In  aocordance  with  his  directions  a  friendly  correspond-  ^^f'""'^ 
ence  had  been  opened  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  In-  luaJ'^im 
dians,  by  the  dei>uty.govemor  Mark  ham ;  they  had  as-  ""^'""™'- 
Bented  to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  they  were  now  invited  r„j(™ 
lo  a  conference  for  tiie  purpose  of  giving  it  their  ratifioa-  cmijsrct^ 
tion.     "At  a  spot  which  is  now  the  site  of  Kensington,-^  *"  i™ 

>  i^msmgtim  conelitutes a Euburb  of  Fliiladalphls,  jQ  tbe HE,  parbaf  Ibocili;,  hantaia^ 
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AR*i.*sia.  one  of  the  suburbs  of  PhiladelphiE^  the  ladian  chiefs  as- 

aembled  at  the  heajH  of  their  armed  warriors ;  and  hera 

they  were  met  by  William  Penn,  at  the  head  of  an  UQ 
armed  train  of  his  religious  associates,  all  clad  in  the 
simple  Quaker  garb,  which  the  Indians  long  after  vener- 
ated aa  the  habiliments  of  peace. 
jiiftwS"*!/        '^'  'Taking  his  station  beaeath  a  spreading  elm,  Pei.n 
*  ifJ^ns!"  addressed  the  Indians  through  the  menlium  of  an  interpre- 
ter.    He  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  knew  with  what 
sincerity  he  and  his  people  desired  to  live  in  friendship 
with  them.     "  We  meet,"  such  were  iiis  words,  "  on  the 
broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advan- 
tage shall  be  taken  on  either  side ;  disputes  shall  be  set- 
tled by  arbitrators  mutually  chosen ;  and   all  shall  be 
uRecorditf  openness  and  .ove."     "Having  paid  the  chiefs  the  stipu- 
ireais.    j^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^,  ^j^^.^  lands,  he  delivered  to  them  a  parch- 
ment record  of  the  treaty,  which  he  desired  that  they 
would  carefully  preserve,  for  the  information  of  their  pos- 
terity, for  three  generations. 
s-Rw™^      8.  'The  children  of  the  forest  cordially  acceded  to  the 
terms  of  friendship  offered  them,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  liis  children,  as 
'■  iwj'?    long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure.     'The  friend- 
p«™^w-  ship  thus  created  between  the  province  and  the  Indians 
continued  more  than  seventy  yeara,  and  was  never  inter- 
rupted while  the  Quakers  retained  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment.    Of  all  the  American  colonies,  the  early  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  alone  is  wholly  exempt  from  scenes 
of  savage  warfai-e.     The   Qualters  oame  without   arms, 
and  with  no  mess^e  but  peace,  and  not  a  drop  of  their 
blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 
1683,         9.  'A  few  months  after  Penn's  arrival,  he  selected  a 
tfm^  place  between  the  rivers  Schuylkill*  and  Delaware,  for 
nhia.       the  capital  of  hia  province, — purchased  the  land  of  the 
pHiLjDEWEia  ISO  TroDdTT.         Swcdcs,  who  had  already  erected  a 
church  there,    and  having  regulated 
the  model  of  tlie  future  city  by  a  map, 
°  named  it  Philadelphia,^  or  the  city  of 
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rendered  Pennsylvemia,  nearly  ali  hut  in  name,  a  repre- 
eer.tative  democracy.  'While  in  the  other  colonies  the  i.  p*m'> 
proprietors  reserved  to  themselves  the  appoinfment  of  the  "^^i" 
juilieial  and  executive  officers,  William  Penn  freely  sur- 
rendered these  powers  to  the  people.  Hia  highest  ambi- 
tion, so  different  from  that  of  tho  founders  of  most  colo- 
nies, was  to  do  good  to  the  i-eople  of  his  care ;  and  to  hia 
dying  day  he  declared  that  if  they  needed  any  thing 
more  to  make  them  happier,  he  would  readily  grant  it. 

11.  'In  August,  1684,  Penn  sailed  for  England,  having     1684. 
first  appointed  five  commissioners  of  the  provincial  coun-  ^j^^,^, 
cil,  with  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president,  to  administer  the  ,^?^%'^r 
government  during  his  absence.     "Little  occurred  to  dis-       'an* 
turb  the   quiet  of  the   provmce  until    1691,  whfn  the     1691. 
"  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,"  dissatisfied  with  ',^^™' 
some  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  withdrew*  wanfi^tiia 
from  the  Union,  and,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  b.Apian 
proprietor,    a    separate    deputy-governor   was    then .  ap- 
pointed over  them. 

13.  'In  the'mean  time  James  II.  had  been  driven  from  'i£=S^'*^ 
his  throne,  and  William  Peon  was  several  times  imprison-  ^^^?^. 
ed  ill  England,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed  adherence  1693. 
to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  'In  1692  Penn's  o.  tab  e»; 
provincial  government  was  taken  from  him,  by  a  royal  im'^^Im 
commission'  to  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York;  who,  f""^^^'" 
the  following  year,  reunited"'  Delaware  to  Pennsylvania,  '^'5S'"' 
and  extended  the  royal  authority  over  both.  Soon  after,  „,  aujIm. 
the  suspicions  against  Penn  were  removed,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1694,  he  was  restored'  to  his  proprietary  rights.  «.  cm^Mm 

13,  'In  the  latter  part  of  die  year  1699  Penn  again  buetaaat. 
visited'  his  colony,  but  instead  of  the  quiet  and  i-epose    j^*^^, 
which  he  expected,  he  found  the  people  dissatisfied,  and  '"^^'f^ 
demanding  still  farther  concessions  and  privileges.     "He     ^^'^ 
therefore  presented'  them  another  cliarter,  or  frame  of      '  itoi. 
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gavernment,  more  liberal  than  the  fomier,  and  conferriiis 
~       greater  powers  on  the  people ;  but  all  his  effbrfs  could  doi 
remove  llie  objections  of  the  delegates  of  the  lower  coiin- 
».  Ooi.  m.    fios,  who  had  already  withdrawn'  from  the  assembly,  aad 
who  now  refused  to  receive  (he  charter  continuing  their 
1702.     union  with  Pennsylvania.    'In  the  following  year  the  leg- 
nS^^-  Jsl^fire   of  Pennsylvania  was  convened  apart,  and  in 
«;ctt™/™i  1703  the  two  colonies  agreed  to  the  separation.     They 
nu.       were  never  again  united  m  legislation,  although  the  same 
governor  still  continued  to  preside  over  both. 
»  pmn;        14,  'Immediately  after  the  grant  of  the  last  charter, 
"^^^  Penn  returned"  to  England,  where  his  presence  Was  ne- 
b  Dfc7™i   o^^iry  to  resist  a  project  which  the  English  ministers 
had  fonned,  of  abolishing  all  the  pTOprietary  governmeata 
1718.     in  America,     'He  died  in  Eogland  in  1718,  leaving  his 
%mTaai  ^"terest  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  to  his  sons  John, 
tutatqjieia   Thomas,  and  Richai-d  Penn,  who  coatinued  to  adminis- 
mfoi^.  "  ler  the  government,  most  of  the  time  by  deputies,  until 
the  American  revolution,  when  the  commonwealth  pur- 
chased all  their  claims  in  the  province  for  about  580,000 
dollars. 


CHAPTER   X. 

^^g  NORTH    CAROLiWA.* 

i.Ewiuai-  1.  *The  early  attempts"  of  the  English,  under  Sit 
H^Nwa,  Walter  Raleigh,  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  North 
B^^i^Tj.  Carolina,  have  already  been  mentioned,'  "About  forty 
See  p  131.  years  later,  the  king  of  England  granted''  to  Sir  Robert 
sfr'Sm  Heath  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  30tli 
Turn.  ^^^  ^^^'^  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  was  erected  in- 
«,  H%  ifc-  to  a  province  by  the  name  of  Carolina.  'No  settlements, 
ci^eimid.  jjoj^gygj.^  „g^  n^jjjijg  un(jgr  the  grant,  which,  on  that  ac- 
''b"^h^  count,  was  afterwards  declared  void. 

cmiKnuiiJiM      2.   'Between   1640   and    1650   exploring    parties   from 
aad^iSd.    Virginia  penetrated  into  Carolina,  and  from   the  same 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  OUB  of  the  Bmlhem  SIbIbb,  lying  nest  south  of  VirgintB,  no 
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ly  50,000 1 
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ojilTH^r^vlTy  [dtch  plnu.  Abofs  tha  &Ub  of  the  riTorfl  the  coantrj  baoomra  i 
Hdl  more  ftrLUe.  In  Om  neetara  pmt  of  Oa  eDM  Is  Hn  slenUol  table  land, 
FOtigFB  of  the  Alle^Tumlcs.  SlarJ^  Moimlainf  the  htj3;h6st  point  Tn  the  nDited  S 
RdcIev  Kouutnlne,  la  G476  fwE  h^.    Ths  gold  re^i:in  of  North  CBTolEoa  lies  i 


ouDtry  &tr  more  thnn  ^e^  miles  from  iJhi  voaeb  ia  a  ibv  sanL^  plain,  Tifh  uu 
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Bouroe  came  the  flnrt  emigrants,  who  soon  aftci  settled*    Utigft. 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan,*  on  the  northern  shore  of  ■ — — 

A!bemaiie  Sound.  'In  1963  the  province  of  Carnlina  ii„2,°I'eS 
was  granted"  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others,  ajid  in  "  "oik'^'m. 
the  some  year  a  government  under  William  Drummond  a  v/mu  iaa 
was  establishfid  over  the  little  settlement  on  the  Chowan,  "^,!!^ 
which,  Jo  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  one  of  the  ^^f^U 
proprietors,  was  called  the  Albemarle  County  CoUniy.  '°if,^^ 

3.  'Two  years  later,  the  proprietors  having  learned  Uiat    b.aprUa. 
ihe  settlemeat  wns  not  williin  the  limits  of  their  charter,      1665. 
the  grant  was  extended,^  so  as  to  embrace  the  half  of  '^fJ^J^^ 
Florida  on  the  south,  and,  on  the  north,  all  within  the      »™"- 
present  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Oeean.     "The  charter  secured  religious  freedom  ^■;^**^^ 
to_the  people,  and  a  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  colony;    'i^^"" 
but  granted  to  tlio  corporation  of  eight,  an  extent  of  pow. 

ers  and  privileges,  that  made  it  evident  that  the  formation 
of  an  empire  was  contemplated. 

4.  'During  the  same  year  tiiat  the  grant  to  Clarendon  ^.  K,miM^ 
was  extended,    another    colony   was   firmly   established  "ctaf^i™ 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Cai-olina.     In  1660  or     '^'""^ 
1661,  a  band  of  adventurers  from  New  England  entered 

Cape  Fear  River,-]-  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  and,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,^  on  Old 
Town  Creek,§  formed  a  settlement.  The  colony  did  not 
prosper.  The  Indians  became  hostile,  and  before  the  au- 
tumn of  1665,  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  Two  years  166!> 
later  a  number  of  planters  from  BarbadoesH  formed  a  per- 
manent settlement  near  the  neglected  site  of  the  New 
England  colony,  and  a  county  named  Clarendon  was  es- 
tablished, with  the  same  constitution  and  powers  that  had 
been  granted  to  Albemarle.  'Sir  John  Yeamana,  the  s.  Gomniw. 
choice  of  (he  people,  ruled  the  colony  with  prudence  and 
aiTection. 
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ANALYSIS,       5.  'As  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  anticipated  the  rapid 
1,  dniicipa-  growth  of  a  great  and  powerful  people  within  the  limits 
ifcs'SS^  of  their  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  they  thought  proper 
jTOpraioffl.  to  establish  a  permanent  form  of  goTernment,  commensu- 
rate, in  dignity,  with  the  vastness  of  their  espectations. 
I  FnBMTt  i)f  ^The  task  of  framing  the  constitution  was  assigned  to  the 
'    %m.       Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  number,  who  chose  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  John  Locke,  as  his  friend  and  ad- 
viser in  the  work  of  legislatioH. 
3  objaitif       3.  'The  object  of  iJie  proprietors,  as  expressed*   by 
fori-       themselves,  was  "  to  make  the  government  of  Carolina 
S^na''SSnc'd  agree,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it 
Maich  11.    was  a  part;  and  to  avoid  erecting  a  numerous  democ- 
ih'^'"'^S^  racy."     *A  constitution  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  arti- 
iimiadopied.  clea,  called  the  "Fundamental  Constitutions,"  was  adopted, 
establishing  a  government  to  be  administered  by  loi'ds 
and  noblemen  ;  connecting  political  power  with  heredi- 
tary wealth ;  and  placing  nearly  every  office  in  the  go- 
vernment beyond  the  reach  of  the  people. 
1670.         7.  'The  attempt  to  establish  tiie  new  form  of  govern- 
^aiaS'iAe  ™8nt  proved  ineffectua!.    The  former  plain  and  simple 
""HSlS'iiT  l^^s  were  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 
'■«""■      the  magnificent  model  of  government,  with  its  appenda- 
ges of  royalty,  contrasted  too  ludicrously  with  the  sparse 
population,  and  rude  cabins  of  Carolina.     Ailer  a  con- 
test of  little   more  than  twenty  years,  the  constitution, 
which  was  never  in  effectual  operation,  and  which  had 
u.  1133.      proved  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual  discord,  was  abrogated'' 

by  the  proprietors  themselves. 
,.671.         S.  'The  Clarendon   comity   colony  had    never   been 
uimafa^t  ^^'"7  numerous,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  its  vi- 
T.fimi^iwd  oinity  oITered  little  promise  of  reward  to  new  adventu- 
ediiKwiOe-  rerg.     In  1671   Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  governor,  was 
fflXn. '"'  transferred"   from   the  colony  to  the  chaise  of  another 
ft  dbo,      which  had  recently  been  established'  in  South  Carolina, 
ap-sss.  jjjj^g^ug  removals  to  the  southward   greatly  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,   and  nearly  the  whole 
country  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Clarendon  col- 
ony was  a  second  time  surrendered  to  the  aborigines  be- 
fore the  year  1690. 
r  BtocMtoni      9.  'Domestic  dissensions  long  retarded  the  prosperity 
warts  cajooj.  of  the  Albemarle,  or  northern  colony.     Disorder  arose 
from  the  attempts  of  the  governors  to  administer  the  go- 
vemment  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  proprietors; 
1676,     excessive  taxation,  and  restrictions  upon  t'le  commerce  of 
the  colony,  occasioned  much  discontent ;  while  numerous 
refugees  from  Virginia,  tile  actors  in  Itacon's  rebellion, 
friends  of  popular   iicierty,   being    kind'y   sheltered   iu 
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Carolina,  gave  encouragement  to  the  people  to  resist  op-    ifiyy. 
pression.  ___ . 

10.  'The  very  year*  after  the  suppression  of  Bacon's  ^.s^raiiin 
rebellion  in  Virginia,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Carolina,  occa-  ^^'^, 
sioned  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  against 

a  vessel  from  New  England.  The  people  took  arms  in 
support  of  a  smuggler,  ajod  imprisoned  the  president  of 
(he  oolony  and  six  members  of  his  council.  John  Cul- 
;)epper,  who  had  recently  fled  from  South  Carolina,  was 
the  leader  in  the  insurrection.  'During  several  years,  a  3VBB?HiM* 
officers  chosen  by  lire  people  administered  the  govern-  *  '"""*■ 
ment,  and  tranquillity  was  for  a  time  restored.  The  in- 
habitants were  restless  and  turbulent  under  a  government 
imposed  on  them  from  abroad,  but  firm  and  tranquil  when 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

11.  'In  1R83  Setb  Sothel,  one  of  the  proprietors,  ar-     1683. 
rived  as  governor  of  the  province.     Being  exceedingly  a.  sotnei^ 
avaricious,  he  not  only  plundered  tie  colonists,  but  cheat-    dmrahter 
ed  his  proprietary  associates.     He  valued  his  office  only 

as  the  means  of  gaining  wealth,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favorite  object,  whether  as  jui^e,  or  executive,  he  was 
ever  open  to  bribery  and  corruption.     'An  historian  of  i.TVhanay 
North  Carolina  remarks,  that  "the  dark  shades  of  his       him. 
-  character  were  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue." 
The  patience  of  the  inhabitants  being  exhausted  ai^er  ^^"J™" 
aeai-ly  six  years  of  oppression,  they  seized  their  governor 
with  the  design  of  sending  him  to  England ;  but,  at  his     1688 
own  request,  he  was  fried  by  the  assembly,  which  ban- 
ished him  from  the  colony. 

12.  'Ludwell,  .the  next  governor,  redressed  tbe  frauds,     1689. 
public  and  private,  which  Sothel  had  committed,  and  re-  \^^^ 
stored  order  to  the  colony.     'In  1695  Sir  John  Archdale,     iu^oaS. 
another  of  the  proprietors,  a  man  of  much  sagacity  and  ex-    ,  j^"^ 
emplary  conduct,  arrived  as  governor  of  both  the  Caroli-  '^^^ 
nas.    *In  1698  the  first  settlements  were  made  on  Pamlico  s.  FirwaMnB- 
or  Tar*  River.     The  Pamlico  Indiana  in  that  vicinity    '^^iS 
had  been  nearly  destroyed,  two  years  previous  by  a  pes-      ^^™' 
tilential  fever ;  while  another  numerous  tribe  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  arms  of  a  more  powerful  nation. 

13.  'The  want  of  harmony,  which  generally  prevailed  ^-^^^y^ 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  people,  did  not  check  the 
increase  of  population.     "In  1707  a  company  of  French  "j,^^J,* 
Protestants,  who  had  previously  settled  in  Virginia,  re- 
moved to  Carolina.     Two  years  later,  they  were  followed     1709. 

"  Jio  Mrer,  in  the  aistem  pnrt  or  Koith  Ganlins,  fiatrs  S.B.,  aud  eutecs  Paiullco  Boani 
IE  is  Om  piinaipal  river  uoxt  Eonth  of  the  Roanoke.  It  expanda  lul^  a  \t\iA  ealuary  a  Bhort 
dletence  below  Cbe  vUlegs  of  WashingloD,  from  ^hich  pl^e  to  Famllco  Soaad,  a  diBtuin  fif 
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by  a  hundred  Gennan  families   from  tlio  Rhine,*   who 
-—      iiad  been  driven  in  poverty  from  their  homes,  by  the  de- 
i-^™si™  vastatjoas of  virar,  and  religious  persecution.     'The  propri- 
ua^rSiu.    etors  assigned  to  each  family  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  [and;  aad  generous  coatributions  in  England  furnished 
tliem  with  provisions  and  implements  of  husbandry,  suffi- 
cient for  their  immediate  wants. 
I  cbsfga        14.  ^A  great  change   had  fallen  upon  the  numerous 
faiie'a  ujBB  Indian  tribes  on  the  sea-ooast,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
iruMil^  Raleigh's  attempted  settlements.     One  tribe,  which  could 
s^'S^iiw  '''^'^  bring  three  thousand  bowmen  into  the  field,  was  now 
oaisigii.     reduced  to  fifteen  men;  another  had  entirely  disappeared; 
and,  of  the  whole,  but  a  remnant  remained.     After  hav- 
ing sold  most  of  their  lands,  their  reservations  had  been 
encroached  upon ; — strong  drink  had  degraded  the  Indians, 
and  crafty  trader.s  had  impoverished  them  ;  and  they  had 
passed  away  before  tlie  march  of  civilization,  like  snow 
beneath  a  vertical  sun. 
a.  Tutearana      15.  'The  Tuscaroms  and  the  Corees,  being  farther  in- 
"c^B^     land,  had  held  little  intercourse  with  the  whites ;  but  they 
had  observed,  with  jealousy  and  fear,  their  growing  pow. 
er,  aad  the  rapid  advance  of  their  setllementa,  and  witli 
Indian  secrecy  they  now  plotted  the  extermination  of  the 
nil.     strangers.     *A.  surveyor,  who  was  found  upon  their  lands 
^™^™"  with  his  chain  and  compass,  was  the  first  victim.'     Leav- 
luiiita.     ing  their  iire-arms,  to  avoid  suspicion,  in  small  parties, 
a.  Sept,     acting  in  concert,  they  approached  the  scattered  settle- 
ments along  Roanokef  River  and  Pamlico  Sound;  and- in 
n.oci,,,     one  night,''  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  fell  by  the 
hatchet. 
s.  semfcej  nf      16.  'Golouel   Barawell,  with  a  considerable   body  of 
t^iega^i  friendly  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas,  was  sent  from 
u«  iiHii™.  gpujjj  Carolina  to  the  relief  of  the  settlers,  and  having 
defeated  the  enemy  in  different  actions,  he  pursued  theni 
to  their  fortified  lown,^  which  capitulated,  and  the  Indians 
B.  foTihtr    were  allowed  to  escape.     'But  in  a  few  days  the  treaty 
*7^mi ^*  was  broken  on  both  sides,  and  the  Indians  renewed  hostil- 
iseiuor.     ities.     At  length  Colonel  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  ar. 
E  Dm.      rived,'  with  forty  white  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly 
1713.     Indians ;  and  in  1713  the  Tusoaroras  were  besieged  in 
<!  Aprils,    their  fort,^  and  eight  hundred  taken  prisoners.''     At  last 


boundUF  of  Tlrglidii,  flows  S.H.  tbrouEh.  tJiB  northaiitsm  part  of  North  Carol 
{  This  ptaoenas  iu  Oreene  Counby,  oa  CmnUxta  (or  Cowchnsy)  OrESk,  ■ 
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tlie  hostile  part  o  f  the  tribe  migrated  north,  and,  joining    lyjs. 

theif  kindred  in  New  York,  becanie  the  sixth  nation  of  ■ — 

the  Iroquois  confederacy.    In  1715  peace  was  concluded'     1715. 
witli  tlie  Corees.  a,  foIj. 

17.  'In  1729,  the  two  Carolinas,  which  had  hitherto     1739. 
been,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  board  of  1.  KvHiuifta) 
proprietors,  were  finally  separated  j""  and  royal  govern-       itsb 
ments,  entirely  imcotmected,  were  established'  over  ihem.     ''■  g"'^- 
'From  this  time,  until  the  period  immediately  preceding  a  amdidan 
the  RevoluiioQ,  few  events  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  ^n^^S!?- 
itnd  increasing  prosperity  of  North  Carolina.     la  1744  ^Sm^S 
public  attention  was  turned  to  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,    "^^'^ 
on  account  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
England  and  Spain,     About  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  colony  received 
large  accessions  to  its  numbera,  by  emigraots  from  Ireland     1754. 
and  Scotland,  and  thus  the  settlements  were  extended  into 
the  interior,  where,  the  soil  was  far  more  fertile  than  the 
lands  previously  occupied. 


CHAPTER.  XL 
SOUTH    CAROLINA.^ 


CliBpurin. 

I.   °The  charter  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others,  a  ciutria-u 
in  1663,  embraced,  as  has  been  slated,^  a  large  extent  of  ^'^"^^1. 
territory,  reaching  from  Virginia  to  Florida.     'After  the     jg7o 
establi^ment  of  a  colony  in  (he  northern  part  of  their ,,  j.ftj  o;,^,. 
province,  the  proprietors,  early  in  1670,  fitted  out  several  *"^^^^'' 
ehips,  with  eraigranls,  for  planting  a  southern  colony,  un-  **^£°™" 
der  the  direction  of  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously 
explored  the  coast.     The  ships  which  bore  the  emigrants 
entered  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  near  Beaufort.t  whence, 
«fter  a  short  delay,  they  sailed  into  Ashley:]:  River,  on  the 


mliee-  •itKaea^citastiB  bt^deradiHthacbaJDOf  fer^elslAads.  TkeLmo  CoMTiitj^,  est^ndiag 
&om  agbC)  to  100  miles  ttom  On  coast,  is  coyend  vlUi  IbreslE  of  piteh.  jane,  <siled  pise  hex- 
tvnB,  JnteFSHiwd  vlth  numshes  &aA  smunpB,  whicb  fonu  exc^leoi  tice  plentetlon?.  beyond 
thli,  eiMndlTig  flfif  or  dx^  mUes  tn  niSch,  Is  the  JfiddU  OntRtry,  oompsrad  oT  nuiDennu 

JKS  niddenl;  sireaCed^  tlub  uime.  Bejcod  these  aai  liDk  commencea  the  O^ptr  Onmlry, 
wbiDh  Is  B  bEuitlfDl  end  hesLth j,  tmH  gsnenilly  IMile  nston,  abont  800  fteC  ftbore  the  lerel  of 
(hs  sea.    The  Blue  mdge,  a  IrBnoh  of  the  AUeghaoles,  pesEes  sloDg  the  S.  WeBtem  bmindur 

f  Bfaufiri,  In  South  Oirollna,  Is  dtusted  00  Pott  Bojal  MimB,  on  Uie  W.  bsnli  of  Port 
llQ^IUTer.aiianowbtiuichDf  tlieoraau.  It  Is  alsteen  udles  fwm  the  sfk,  end  about  tbktjr- 
^mlke,luadlrBctUne,N.Ib.  fcomSaiennsh.    (See  Map,  p.  129.) 

1  Aihley  lUier  rtseB  eSout  diirty  miles  N.W.  from  Charleston,  jmrt,  pasBlng  nlong  Hie  wert 
lideoftbccltj  enters  OharlHtooItEirborBCTiinTiiilos  from  die  ooean.    (See  Map,  next  p«».) 
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.  soiifii  side  of  which  the  settlement  of  Old  Charloston  was 
~  commenced.     The  colony,  in  honoi'  of  Sir  Geoi'ge  Carte- 
ret, one  of  the    proprietor,  waa   called   the  Caeteret 
County  Colony. 

'Early  in  1671  Governor  Sayie  sunk  under  the  dis- 
«*u,,™  <~  °^^  sickly  climate,  and  the  couacil  appointed  Joseph 

iflit.       West  to  succeed  him,  until  they  should  learn  the  will  of 
the  proprietors.     In  a  few  months,  Sir  John  Yeamema, 
a.  Dec.      then  governor  of  Clarendon,  was  apjjointed"  governor  of 
araflffltoKuthe  southern  colony.'    'From  Barbodoes  ho  brought  a 
"^ta™™!"   number  of  African  slaves,  and  Soutli  Caralina  was,  from 
the  first,  essential  y    a  planting  state,  with  sli\t  labor, 
a.  Tiugan-    'Representative  goiemment  was  early  e^tablibhed''  by  the 
SsmSn^  people,  but  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  govern 
b-iwi-s.    ment  formed  by  the  proprietors  pioved  meffectuil 
*.  cfr™^       3.  'Several  circumstances  contiibuted  to  piomote  the 
/iMroi  ihe  early  settlement  of  South  Carolma      A  long  and  bloody 
^^SSw  war  between  two  neighboring  Indian  tribe  &  and  a  fatal 
^0^    epidemic  which  had  recently  prevailed  had  opened  the 
way  for  the  more  peaceful  occupation  of  the  countr}    by 
the  English.    The  re  Lent  conquest  of  New  NetheiKnds 
induced  many  of  the  Dutch  to  eniigiate,  and  several  ship 
c  len.      loads  of  them  ivere  conveyed'  to  Carolina,  by  the  proprie- 
tors, free  of  expense.     Lands  were  assigned  them  west  of 
the  Ashley  River,  where  they  formed  a  settlement,  which 
was  called  Jamestown.      The   inhabitants  soon  spi-ead 
themselves  through  the  country,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  town  .was  deserted.      Their  prosperity  induced  many 
of  their  countrymen  from  Holland  to  follow  them.     A  few 
years  later  a  company  of  French  Prateslants,  refugees  from 
ii  1873.      their  own  country,  were  seaf  over  by  the  king  of  England, 
B,  saiunmni      4-  'The  pleasant  location  of  "  Oyster  Point,"  between 
^^EStm.  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,*  had  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention  of  the  settlers,  and  had  gained  a  few  inhabitants; 
1680.     aii<l  in  1680  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  was  laid  there, 
which  was  called  Charleston  .-j-     It  was  immediately  de- 
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clareil  the  captal  of  tlie   province,  and  during  Ihe  first    ],6$0. 

year  ihirty  dwellings  were  erected.     'In  the  same  year ■ 

the  colony  was  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  Indians,  j'jjS'^'w^ 
Straggling  parlies  of  the  Westoes  began  to  plunder  the  t^C!^ 
plantations,  and  several  Indians  were  shot  by  the  planters. 
War  immediately  brake  out ;  a  price  was  fixed  on  In- 
dian prisoners ;  and  many  of  them  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  audsoidfor  slaves.     The  following  year"  peace  was     a.  wbi. 
eonoluded,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  decide 
all  complaints  between  the  contending  parties. 

5.  'In  1684  a  few  families  of  Scotch  emigrants  settled  1664, 
at  Port  Royal ;  but  two  years  later,  the  Spaniards  of  St.  p^f^^l 
Augustine,  claiming  the  territory,  invaded  the  settlement,  1686. 
and  laid  it  waste.  'About  this  time  the  revocation'*  of  the  a.  Rrmavainf 
edict  of  Nantes*  induced  a  large  number  of  French  Pre-  ^S^ 
Icstants,  generally  called  Huguenots,  to  leave  their  coun-  ^-lees. 
try  and  seek  an  asylum  in  America.     A  few  settled  in 

New  England  ;  others  in  New  York  ;  but  South  Carolina 
became  their  chief  resort.     'Although  they  had  been  in-  \g^™'p^, 
duced,  by  the  proprietors,  to  believe  that  the  full  rights  of  ™mi/oS™i 
citizenship  would  be  extended  lo  them  here,  yet  they  tyikeEng- 
were  long  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers,  who  were  desirous  of  driving  them  from  the 
country,  by  enforcing  against  them  the  laws  of  England 
respecting  aliens. 

6.  The  administration'  of  Governor  Colleton  was  sig-  '■^™^^ 
nalized  by  a  continued  series  of  disputes  ^ith  the  people,    ms-oai- 
who,  like  the  settlers  in  North  Carolina,  refused  to  sub-   a-batnuira- 
mit  to  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  proprie-  ^  i^,,^ 
tors.     An  attempt  of  the  governor  to  collect  the  rents 
claimed  by  the  proprietors,  finally  dreve  the  people  to  open 
rebellioa.  They  forcibly  took  possession  of  tie  public  rec- 
ords, held  assemblies  in  opposition  to  Ihe  governor,  and  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors,  and  imprisoned  the  secretary  of 

the  province.  At  length  Colleton,  pretending  danger  from 
Indians  or  Spaniards,  called  out  the  militia,  and  pro- 
claimed the  province  under  martial  law.  This  only  ex- 
asperated the  people  the  more,  and  Colleton  was  finally 
impeached  by  the  assembly,  and  banished  frem  the  pro- 

7.  "During  these  commotions,  Selh  Sothel,  who  had     1690. 
previously  been  banished"  from  North  Carolina,  arrived  Ji^^'^Jt 
in  the  province,  and  assumed  the  government,  with  the  iseeniss. 
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&NAI.VSIS.  consent  of  Lhe  people.     But  his  avarice  lea  uim  to  tram, 
pie  upon  every  restraint  of  justice  and  equity  ;  and  after 
two  years  of  tyranny  anil  misrule,  lie  likewiso  was  de. 
.  twimeii'j  posed  and  banished  by  the  people.     'PhEip  Ludivell,  foi 
"""rt^™^  some  time  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  then  sent  to  the 
1693.     southern  proviace,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietors.    But  the  old  disputes  revived,  and  after  a  tirie^ 
but   turbulent  administration,  he  gladly    withdrew   iota 
Virginia. 
1693.         8.  'In  1693,  one  cause  of  discontent  with  the  people 
'  ^i''*"  was  removed  by  the  proprietors;  who  abolished  the  "  Fun. 
damental  Constitution  "  aad  returned  to  a  more  simple 
d  p  m       g  m  But  conten- 

iojj  dp  n^       hi    A      dale,  who 

Q.  li  P    P  695;  and 

d  d  ti       d  d  1  to  allay 

d      m         h  civil  dis- 

IV  M      rs        g        ai  m  ed  to  the 

p  h    F  gees ;  and 

w       h  E  s  against 

p  Governor 

Add  to  r  ti-om  all 

coneei-n  m  the  legislature. 

1696.  9-  'Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  colony,  soon  after 
'ian^?S  the  return  of  Archdale,  all  difficulties  with  the  Huguenots 
Sffh^an!   ""^^^  amicably  settled.     Their  quiet  and  inoffensive  beha- 
vior, and  their  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  colony,  had 
gradually  removed  the  national  antipathies;  and  the  gen- 

1697,  eral  assembly  at  length  admitted*  them  to  all  the  rights 
B.  Muioh.    of  citizens  and  freemen.     The  French  aad  English  Pro- 
testants of  Carolina  have  ever  since  lived  together  in  hav- 

1702.     mony  and  peace,     'In  170'2,  immediately  after  the  deola- 
6.  ivsi-iftB   ration"  of  war,  by  England,  against  France  and  Spain. 
paedi^tia  Governor  Moore  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  Carolina  au 
goBo™-      expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Augus- 
a  "^  i-  *'''^'  '"  ■P''^''''^''-     ^The  more  considerate  opposed  the  pro- 
mi.       ject,  but  a  majority  being  in  favor  of  it,  a  sum  of  aboul 
nine  thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  war,  and  19.00 
men  were  raised,  of  whom  half  were  Indians. 
>.  Expediiioit      10.  'While  Colonel  Daniel  marched  against  St.  Augii^s- 
'/^Z'lins'.   tine  by  land,  the  governor  proceeded  with  the  main  body 
by  sea,  and  blocked  up  tl  e  harbor.     The  Spaniards,  tak- 
ng  with  then  all  the  r  nost  valuable  effects,  and  a  large 
sup|]!y  of  prov  s  ons    ret  red  to  their  castle.     As  nothing 
could  he  effeete  1  aga    st   t  for  the  want  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, Daniel  was  despatch  d  to  Jamaica,*  for  cannon,  mor. 
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tai-s,  &c.     During  his  absence,  two  Spanisli  ships  appear-    I^OS. 

ed  off  the  harbor ;  when  Governor  Moorej  abfindoniag  his ■ 

ships,  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  Carolina.  Colonel  Dati- 
iel,  on  his  return,  standing  in  fbi'  tlie  harbor,  made  a  nar- 
row escape  from  the  enemy. 

11.  'The  hasty  retreat  of  the  govenioi'  was  severely  i.  i>eiHKtrir- 
censured  by  the  people  of  Carolina.  This  enterprise ''^^i^^ 
loaded  the  colony  witli  a  debt  of  more  than  36,tl00  dollars, 

for  the  payment  of  which  bills  of  credit  were  issued  ;  the 
firat  paper  money  used  in  Carolina.    "An  expedition  which     1T03. 
waa  soon  after  undertaken'  against  the  Apalachian  In-  "'a^Apai^ 
dians,  wlio  were  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniai-ds,  proved     "'"""*■ 
more  aucoesaful.     The  Indian  towns  between  the  rivera      "■     "^ 
Altamaha*  and  Savannahf  were  laid  in  ashes ;  several 
hundred  Indiana  were  taken  pvisonera;   and  the  whole     1704. 
province  of  Apalachia  was  obliged  to  submii  to  the  Eng- 
lish governiTient. 

12.  'The  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  3.  ixiaiiiiii- 
Carolina,  had  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  several  of  '"cSlmh'^ 
the  proprietora,  and  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Na-  ^»M>ia^- 
thaniel  JohnsoQ,  who  succeeded"  Governor  Moore,  their     b.  hm. 

i  were  iiilly  carried  out;  and  not  only  was  the 
pal  form  of  worship  established,  as  the  religion  of 
he  province,  but  all  dissenters  were  excluded  from  the 
wlonial  legislature.     'The  dissenters  then  carried  their  K-otMim  nf 
cause  before  the  English  parliament,  which  declared  that 
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squadron  from  Havanna  appeared  before  Charleston ;  but 
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tlie  inhabitants,  headed  by  tlie  governor  and  Colonel  Rhett, 

issembled  in  great  numbers  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
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&NAX.VSI0.  The  enemy  landed  in  several  places,  but  were  repiilsed 
with  loss.     One  of  the  French  ships  was  taken,  and  tlie 
invasioa,  at  first  so  alarming,  was  repelled  with  little  loss, 
and  litde  expense  to  the  colony. 
1715.         14.  'la  1715  a  general  Indian  war  broke  out,  headed 
"■^ms,"'^  by  theYamassees,  and  involving  all  theladian  tribes  from 
Cape  Fear  River  to  the  Alabama.    ,' 
previously  shown  great  friendsliip  to  the  ]    _ 
the  war  commenced"  before  the  latter  were  aware  of  their 
a  April 35.  danger.     The  frontier  settlements  were  desolated;  Port 
Royal  was  abandoned ;    Charleston   itself  was  in  dan- 
I  saratoa   ger ;  and  the  coloay  seemed  near  its  ruia.     'But  Goy- 
K^and^K  ernor  Craven,  with  nearly  the  entire  force  of  the  colony, 
efihe  ipffl-.  advanced  against  the  enemy,  drove  their  straggling  parties 
before  him,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Salkehatchie*  encoun- 
i.  Mai.     tered"  their  main  body  in  camp,  and  after  a  bloody  battle 
gained  a  complete  victory.     At  length  the  Yamasaees,  be- 
ing driven  from  their  territory,  retired  to  Florida,  where 
tJiey  were  kindly  received  by  tbe  Spaniards, 
.iDoHwrKe       15.  »ThB  war  with  the  Yamassees  was   followed,  in 
"cS^V  ^^^^'  ^y  ^  do'n^st't'  revolntioa  in  Cai-olina,     *As  the  pro- 
mamteni.  prietors  refused  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  war,  and  hkewioe  enfotced  their  land  claims  with  se- 
verity, the  colonists  began  to  look  towards  the  crown  for 
B,  Rcmii^  assistance  and  pioteoUon      'After  much  controversy  and 
nemj.      difficulty  With  the  propiiefor'i,  the  assembly  and  the  people 
openly  rebelled  against  their  authority,  and  in  the  name 
c  Deo      of  the  king  proclaimed''  James  Moore   governor  of  the 
1720.     province.     The  agent  o^  Carolina  oblaiiied,  in  England,  a 
bearing  from  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  decided  that 
the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charter, 
t.  ft'is/Biion.       16.  °Wliile  measures  were  taken  for  its  abrogation, 
Francis  Nicholson,  who  had  previously  exercised  the  of- 
fice of  governor  in  New  York,  in  Maryland,  in  Virginia, 
d,  sspi.     and  in  Nova  Scotia,  now  received"  a  royal  commission  as 
B.  iTiL.      governor  of  Carolina  ;  and,  early  in  the  following  year,' 

7.  Arrant-  arrived  in  the  province.     ^The  controversy  with  tbe  pro- 
"rtsjif^rS^  prietors  was  finally  adjusted  in  1739,  when  seven,  out  of 

'""kV^.""  the  eight,  sold  to  the  king,  for  less  than  80,000  dollars, 
their  claims  to  tbe  soil  and  rents  in  both  Carolinos  ;  and 
all  assigned  to  him  the  powers  of  government  graiited 

8,  siBKHm  them  by  their  charter.      'Both  Carolinas  then  became 
anas.      royal  governments,  under  which  they  remained  until  the 

Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GEORGIA.*  om'tr'xi 

i.  'Al  Ih.;  time  of  the  surrendei" of  the  Ca'  1  ■  ■■  flhar.  x,sumiu>i 
ter  10  the  ciawn,  the  country  southwest  of  the  Sivnnah  %°™^ 
was  a  wilderness,  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  and  clj'i'ned  '^^^^ 
bj-  Spain  as  a  part  of  Florida,  and  by  England  as  t  oart  '^"'"' 
of  Carolina,  "Happily  for  the  claims  of  the  latter,  nnd  a. y^'_ 
the  security  of  Carolina,  in  1732  a  number  of  persoos  in  jL^"^ 
Eiiglaad,  inlluenced  by  motives  of  patriotism  and  humtm-  itss. 
ity,  formed  the  project  of  plauting  a  colony  in  the  disputed 
territory. 

2,  'James  Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  the  British  parlin-  3,  og-iwsoir 
ment,  a  soldier  and  a  loyalist,  but  a  friend  of  the  unfc-  ^0(^1^1 
lunate,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  opening,  for  the  poor      *'*™- 
of  his  own  country,  and  for  persecuted  Protestants  of  all 
nations,  on  asylum  in  America,  where  former  poverty 
would  be  no  reproach,  and  where  all  might  worsliip  with- 
out fear  of  persecution.     'The  beaevolent  enterprise  met  (.  iMntrvf 
with  favor  from  the  king,  who  granted,"  for  twenty-one  ^^'^ 
years,  to  a  corporation,  "  in  trust  for  the  poor,"  the  coun-  i^  Ji™  » 
try  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaba,  and  v 
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cafion  for  the  defence  of  the  settlers,  Oglethorpe  invitet' 
the  neighboring  Indian  chiefs  to  meet  hitn  at  Savannah, 
in  order  to  treat  with  them  for  their  lands,  and  establish 
relations  of  friendsliip. 

4.  'In  June  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  assembled ; 
— kind  feelings  prevailed ;  and  the  English  were  coi-dialty 
welcomed  to  the  country.  An  aged  warrior  presented 
several  bundles  of  skins,  saying  that,  although  tlie  Indiaai 
were  paor,  they  gave,  with  a  good  heart,  such  things  an 
they  possessed.  Another  chief  presented  the  skin  of  a 
buffalo,  painted,  on  tlie  inside,  with  the  head  and  feathers 
of  an  eagle.  He  said  the  English  were  as  swift  as  the 
eagle,  and  as  strong  as  the  buffalo ;  fur  they  flew  over  vast 
seas;  and  wei'e  so  powerful,  that  nothing  could  withstand 
them.  He  reminded  them  that  the  feathers  ofthe  eagle  were 
soft,  and  signified  love ;  that  the  slcin  of  the  buffalo  was  warm, 
and  signified  protection  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  Eng- 
lish would  love  and  protect  the  little  families  of  the  Indians. 

5.  "The  settlers  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  hut  as 
most  of  those  who  first  came  over,  were  not  only  poor,  but 
unaccustomed  to  habits  of  industry,  they  were  poorly 
qualified  to  encounter  the  toil  and  hardships  to  which  their 
situation  exposed  them.  'The  liberality  of  the  trustees 
then  invited  emigrants  of  more  enterprising  habits ;  and 
large  numbers  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  accepted 
their  proposals.  'The  regulations  of  the  trustees  at  fii^ 
forbade  the  use  of  negroes, — prohibited  the  importation 
of  rum, — and  interdicted  all  trade  with  the  Indians,  with- 
out a  special  license.  Slavery  was  declared  to  be  no* 
only  immoral,  but  contraiy  to  ihe  laws  of  England. 

6.  'Early  in  1786,  Oglethorpe,  who  had  previously 
visited  England,  returned*  to  Georgia,  with  a  new  com- 
pany of  three  hundred  emigrants.  'In  anticipation  of 
war  between  England  and  Spain,  he  fortified  his  colony, 
by  erecting  forts  at  Augusta,*  Darien,f  Frederica,j:  on 
Cumberland  Island^  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's,|| 
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and  even  as  far  as  the  St,  John's,  claiming  for  the  Eng-  ifse 

iish,  ali  the  territory  north  of  thatriver.     'But  tho  Span-  —  ^^^^ 

jsh  ftuthorities  of  St.  Augustine  complained  of  the  near  'gcd^iha 

approach  of  the  English  ;  and  their  commissioners,  sent  ^Auriii^ 
to  confer  with  Oglethorpe,  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
the  country,  as  far  north  as  St.  Helena  Sound  ;*  and,  in 

case  of  refusal,  tliveatened  hostilities.     'The  fortress  at  a.jrow/rir 

the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  was  abandoned ;  but  that  near  a^JSno^ 

the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  was  retained  ;  and  this  river  "^ 
afterwards  became  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia. 

7.  "The  celebrated  John  Wesley,  founderof  the  Metho-  a  Wsuvi 
dist  church,  had  returned  with  Oglethorpe,  with  the  cha-  i^„'i,^ 
ritable  design  of  rendering  Georgia  a  religious  colony, 

and  of  converting  the  Indiaas.     'Having  become  unpopu-  t.  ma  ren 
lar  by  his  zeal  and  imprudence,  he  was  indicted  for  exer-  ,„^"ar. 
cising  unwarranted  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and,  aiter  a  "teiS™ 
residence  of  two  years  in  the  colony,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  long  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
usefulness,      'Soon   after  his  return  tlie   Rev.  George  5.  vntief 
Whitefield,    another   and   more  distinguished  Methodist,  ^'•"^'^ 
visited*  Georgia,  with  the  design  of  establishing  an  orphan  «.  mw,  ims. 
asylum  on  lands  obtained  from  the  trustees  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The  plan  but  partially  succeeded  during  his  life- 
time, and  was  abandoned  after  his  death,''  b.  iihtto. 

8.  °To  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  impending  con-  «.  pnrara- 
test  with  Spain,  Oglethorpe  again  visited'  England,  where  '^fj|^'^ 
he  received^  a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  with  a  iiss-n, 
command  extending  over  South  Carolina,  and,  after  an  l73'. 
absence  of  more   than  a  year  and  a   half,  returned'  to  e-cw.' 
Georgia,  bringing  with  him  a  regiment  of  flOO  men,  for 

the  defence  of  the  southern  front  ers.     'In  the  latter  part  TU^rjnro- 

of  1739,  England  declared'   war   against  Spain  ;    and  "%fj°2' 

Oglethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against  St.  Qj°Sha^ 

Augustine.  ,  In  May  of  the  following  year,'  he  entered  f.Nov.  i. 

Florida  with  a  select  force  of  four  Inmdred  men  from  bis  *  1740. 
regiment,  some  Carolina  troops,    and  a  large  body   of 
friendly  Indians. 

9.  A  Spaajsb  fort,  twenty-five  miles  from  St.  Angus-  a.  aram 
tine,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance ; — another,  within  lenMns  1^ 
two  miles,  was  abandoned;  but  a  summons  for  the  ear-  i^i% 
render  of  the  town  was  answered  by  a  bold  defiance.     For  ^"ff™"*™ 
a  time  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  by 
ehipastationedatthe  entrance  of  the  harbor  ;  but  at  length 
Beverai  Spanish  galleys  eluded  tho  vigilance  of  the  block- 
ading squadron,  and  brought  a  reenforeement  and  supplies 
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ANALYSIS,  to  tho  garrison.     All  hopes  of  speedily  reducing  the  plaoa 

'  were  now  lost ; — sickness  began  to  prevail  ainong  the 

a-  July,     troops  ;  and  Oglethorpe,  with  sorrow  and  regret,  returned" 

to  Georgia. 

1743.         10.  'Two  years  later,  the  Spaniai-ds,  in  return,  made 

^^nqf  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Georgia.     In  July,  a  fleet 

s™*'*     of  thirty-six  sail  from  Havanna  and  St.  Augustine,  bearing 

more  than  three  thousand  troops,  entered  the'  harbor  of 

ij.jniyis.    St.  Simon's;*  landed''  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a 

little  above  the  toivn  of  the  same  name ;  aad  erected  a 

I.  Movemtni'  battery  of  twenty  guns.     'General  Oglethorpe,  who  was 

(Am^ma  then  on  the  island  with  a  force  of  less  than  eight  hundred 

asahla^  mea,   exclusive    of   Indians,    withdrew    to    Frederioa ; 

f"^-      anxiously    awaiting    an    expected  reenforcement    from 

Carolina,     A  party  of  the  enemy,  having  advanced  witiiin 

two  miles  of  the  town,  was  driven  back  with  loss ;  another 

party  of  three  hundred,  coming  to  their  assistance,  was 

fl.  July  IB,    ambuscaded,"  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  slain  or 

taken  prisoners. 
i.Aumimit       II,  ^Oglethorpe  next  resolved  to  attack,  by  night,  one 
eaa^re-    of  the   Spanish  camps ;  but  a  French  soldier  deserted, 
Tosle-     ^^^  gave  tile  alarm,  aad  the  design  was  defeated.     *Ap- 
'^&tvats  prehensive  that  the  enemy  would  now  discover  his  weak- 
i^Bumi/-   ness,  he  devised  an  expedient  for  destiwying  the  credit  of 
any  information  that  might  be  given.     He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  deserter,  requesting  tliat  he  would  urge  the  Span- 
iards  to  an  immediate  attack,  or,  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  this,  that  he  would  induce  them  to  remain  on  the  island 
three  days  longer,  for  in  that  time  several  British  ships, 
and  a  reenforcement,  were  expected  from  Carolina,     He 
also  dropped  some  hints  of  an  expected  attack  on  St.  Au- 
gustine by  a  British  fleet.     This  letter  he  bribed  a  Spanisli 
prisoner  to  deliver  to  the  deserter,  but,  as  was  expected, 
it  was  given  to  the  Spanish  commander. 
t.-r>iBnmit       12.  'The  deserter  was  immediately  arrested  as  a  spy, 
'  '*"»"»*  but  the  letter  sorely  perplexed  the  Spanish  oilicers,  some 
of  whom  believed  it  was  intended  as  a  deception,  while 
others,  regarding  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  it  as 
highly  probable,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  St.  Augus- 
tine,  advised   an   immediate  return  of   the   expedition. 
•  ■  '^"!^,  'Fortunately,  while  tliey  were  consulting,  there  appeared, 
s™ifty5*    at  some  distance  on  the  coast,  three  small  vessels,  which 
nuxex.     were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  British  fleet  mentioned  in 
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the  letter,     'It  was  now  determined  to  attacK  Ofjlethoipe    1.74S. 
fit  Frederica,  before  tlie  expected  reenfoicement  should 

13.  'While  advancing  for  thi=  pmpose,  they  fell  into  ?r^^^ 
in  ambu'icade  '  at  a  place  since  cedled  "  Bloody  Marsh,"  ""^/^^ 
m1  eie  they  were  ho  wiimly  received  that  they  retreated   a.joijas. 
Willi  precipitation — abandoned  then    woilts,  and  hastilj 
iBti  ed  to  their  shipping     leaving  a  queintity  of  guns  and 
ammuniDoa  behuid  ihein      'On  their  way  wuth  they  i.oihtrde- 
made  an  altacl  ■■  on  Fort  William,'  but  were  repuUed,    i"^^'^ 
^nd  two  |,alleyi  w  le  disabled   aad  abandoned      *The  i.  jvaimmit 
Spaniards  «ere  deep]}  raaitifa  d  at  the  result  of  the  e\pe    ''^^^^' 

liiion  ,  and  the  com  nander  of  the  troops,  on  his  letum  to     •"nBdn-. 
Ilivamia,  was  tiipd  by  a  court  mirtial,  and,  in  disgiace, 

liamissed  from  the  seivice 

14  'Soon  after  these  events,  Oglethorpe  returned  to     1T43. 
LDgland  nevt  r  to  revisit  the  coloi.y  which,  after  ten  years  ^^^^^^ 

i  disinteiested  toil,  he  had  planted,  defended,  and  now      ivm. 
loft  m  tranquillity      'Hitherto  the  people  had  been  under  «.  ciumge  in 
3-ind  ot  military  rule,  but  now  a  civil  government  was  '**,|^,"" 
established    and  eomm  fed  to  the  charge  of  a  president 

ind  council    who  were  lequired  to  govern  according  to 
th    inatiuctionsof  flie  tiustees 

15  'Yet  the  colony  did  not  pi-osper,  and  most  of  the  ?,  cmdiiim 
seitlere  stili  remained  !ii  poverty,  with  scarcely  tho  hope  "f"^""^'"- 
tf  letter  dayo      Under  the  restrictions  of  the  trustees, 
ij^riculture   had    not    flouiished ;    and    commerce    had 
ji.arcel>  been  thought  of     'The  people  complained  that,  a.  comjiim 

&  they  weie  poor  the  want  of  a  free  title  to  their  lands  '^"^^'^ 
linosi  n  holly  depined  them  of  credit ;  they  wished  tliat 
I  c  unjust  rule  of  descent,  which  gave  their  property  to 
eldpst  son  Ic  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  children, 
1  juld  be  changed  for  one  more  equitable  ;  but,  more 
than  all,  they  complained  that  tliey  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  slave  labor,  and  requested  that  the  same  encourage- 
ments should  be  given  to  them  as  were  given  to  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors  in  Carolina. 

18,  'The  regulations  of  the  trustees  began  to  be  evaded,  b.,i<,. 
and  the  laws  against  slavery  were  not  rigidly  enforced,  "^^H 
At  fii"st;  slaves  from  Carolina  were  hired  for  short  periods ; 
then  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life ;  and  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  negro  paid  in  advance ;  and,  finally, 
slavers  from  Africa  sailed  directly  to  Savannah  ;  and 
Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a  planting  state,  with  slave 
iaboT. 
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ANALYSia,       17.  'In  1752,  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  wearied   with 

,~ro      cofiiplainls  against  the  system  of  government  which  they 

1  Fomof    ^^'^  established,  and  finding  that  the  provioce  languished 

Boyeriaitcnt  under  their  care,  resigned"  their  charter  to  the   kins;  ; 

mk  io*k.    and  the  province  was  formed''  into  a  royal  government, 

X'o" ""     '"^^^  people  were  then  favored  with  tiie  same  liberties 

t  u'lmigaw  and  privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  provinces  of  Ca- 

^fiK^mv°  rolina ;  but  it  was  not  until  tile  close  of  the  French  and 

Indian  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Floridaa  to  England, 

by   which  security  was  given  to  the  frontiers,  thai  t'.in 

colony  began  to  assume  a  Nourishing  condition. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
TFIE    FRENCH    AND    INDIAN    WAR. 


DIVISIONS. 

r.  CmiSEs  of  the  Waj,inu!ei;eiitsofn5'l.—Jl  1755;  Expeditions  of  nuiisiimact 
Maticklan,  Braddaei,  Shirle;/,  a»il  Johnson.— nH15S:  Delafls ;  """"V^- 
Loss  af  OsmegB  ;  Indian  Inenrsioiis, — IV.  17S7;  Designs  against 
Lovisburg,  aad  Loss  of  Fori  Wm.  Henry.—  V.  1738 :  SediiOion  of 
Lmdsburg  ;  AbercrOJidn^s  Sef'itt  ;  The  laking  of  Forts  FrmUeiuic 
and  Da  Q^ieme.—  VL  1759  to  1783  r  Ticonderoga  mid  Oronm  Point 
Abandoned,  Niagara  Taken,  Ooaquest  of  Quebecj—Of  ell  Can- 
ada,  War  v>ilh  ihe  CheroLfes  ,  Peace  of  Y! 63. 

1     Causes  of  the  Wak,  and   Events  of   1754, —  '*']^""" 
'Thus  far  separate  accounts  of  the  early  American  col-  i.  H'spstjo- 
onies  have  been  given,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  that  ^ii^S^H 
umty  of  nairation  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  render    'Si^ 
piomment  the  distinctive  features  which  marked  the  set-      »■««>■ 
tiement  aad  piogreas  of  each      'But  as  we  have  arrived    a.  cirniga 
at  a  period  when  the  several  coJonies  have  become  firmly  e^jwJ^ii 
established,  and  when  their  individual  histories  become      "™™- 
less  eventful,  and  less  interestinj^,  their  general  history 
will  now  be  taken  up,  and  continued  in  those  more  im-  ^ 
pottant  events  which  subsequently  affected  all  the  colonies.  iMttirtai » 
■This  period  iis  distinguished  by  the  final  struggle  for  do-     g^n^ 
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ANALvaia    minion  ia  America,  btlnccn  ihe  li^al  poiveii.  of  Fianca 

and  England, 

i.previaas       3.  'ThosB  prBMOus  wiiis  beltt een  the  t«o  comitnia, 

jMHi'jiv^  whicli  had  so  ofteo  embroiled  their  tiansatlantio  colonies, 

""to^*"    had   chiefly  aiisen  from   disputes  ol  Euiopean  oiigin, 

and  the  events  which  occur!  ed  in  Amei  ica,  were  regarded 

as  of  secondary  importance  to  thost,  which,  m  a  greater 

measure,  affected  the  influence  of  the  iival  powers  in  the 

i.wimud  affairs  of  Europe      'But  the  growing  importance  of  the 

"imdSS^  American  possebsions  of  the  two  countries,  occasioning 

"'"■       disputes  about  temtones  tenfold  more  extensive  than  eithei 

possessed  ia  Europe,  at  length  became  the  sole  cause  of 

involving   them   in  another  contest,  more   important  to 

America  than  any  preceding  one,  and  which  is  commonly 

Itaown  as  tiie  French  <md  Indian  mar. 

3.  Wfian™       3.  =The  Enghsh,  by  virtue  of  the  early  discovery  by 

'mISw"  the  Cabots,  claimed  the  whole  seacoast  from  Newfound- 

BK^^lf  land  to  Florida  ;  and  by  numerous  grants  of  territory,  be- 

ciaiia.      fore  the  French  had  established  any  settlements  in  tlie 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  had  extended  their  claims 

1.  upon     westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    'The   French,  on  the 

"5^^,^     contrary,  founded  their  claims  upon  the  actual  occupation 

^'"eu^^^  and  exploration  of  the  country.     'Besides  their  settlements 

B.  BoafiB-   in  New  France,  or  Canada,  and  Acadia,  they  had  long 

'^nu'J^  occupied  Detroit,*  had  explored  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 

UTuUi.     sippi,  and   formed  settlements  at  Kaskaskiaf   and    Vin- 

cennes,:f,  and  along  the  noithein  border  of  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico. 

«  EiicnisT       4.  'Aocoi-ding  to  the  French  claims,  their  northern  pos- 

"%u^m^   sessions  of  New  France  and  Acadia  embraced,  withm  their 

southern  limits,  the  half  of  New  York,  and  the  greater 

portion  of  New  England ;  while  their  western  possessiona, 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  were  held  to  embrace  the 

entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams. 

r.Prepara-    'For  the  pui'pose  of  vindicating  their  claims  to  these  ex- 

'  /eaiii.      tensive  territories,  and  confining  the  English  to  the  eoun- 

trv  east  of  the  illefhanies,  the  French  were  busily  en-  " 

e         e  ec         a      a     of  forts,  by  way  of  the  Great 

La    3  an       e  M      s   p      f  om  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf 

^™  uu        Me    CO 

"        ™        5      ^    oya       an     of  an         nsive  tract  of  land  on  the 

O^R  aonpyf    lerehants,  called  tlic  Ohio 
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company,  gave  the  Fronch  the  first  apprehension  that  the    1753, 

English  T»eie  designing  to  deprive  them  of  their  we&tem 

trade  with  the  IiiOJii'j    ind  cut  olF  tlie  r  commumratLon 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana      'Whle  the  company    i  i*'*J' 
weie  Buncyin^  the^e  lauds  with  tjie  view  ol  &ettlemen  ,    jbiioweA 
three  Biitibh  tjadeis  weie  seized'  by  a  partv  oF  Fiencli     '^'"°- 
and  Indians,  and  coiveved  to  a  Fiencii  foil  at  Pia^que 
ialj  '     The  Iwightweei    a  tube  of  Indians  friendly  to 
tne  English    resenting  the  \iolencp  done  to  tlitir  allies, 
seized  seveial  1  lench  tiaders  and  sent  them  to  Pennsyl 

6    'The  Fionch  soon  after  began  the  election  of  f  rts    b  semoa- 
Bouth  of  Lai  e  1  ue,  which  called  forth  serious  complaints    JjiX^ 
fiom  l!i&  Ohio  Company      As  the  tenitory  m  dispute  \.'as  ^  "'^*'*- 
within  the  original  chaiter  limila  of  Virginia  RobeU  Dm 
widdie,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  deemed  it  hia 
duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  eommandaat  of  the 
western  posts,    against  iiis  proceedings,  and  demand  a 
withdrawal  of  his  tivxips.     'The  person  employed  to  con-    5.  oww* 
vey  a  letter  to   the  French   commandant   was   George 
Washington,  an  enterprising  and  public-spirited  young 
man,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  who  thus  early  en- 
gaged in  the  public  service,  and  who  aftei-wards  became 
illustrious  in  the  aanals  of  bis  country. 

7.  'The  service  to  which  Washington  was  thus  called,  .^'^J]^ 
was  both  difficult  and  dangerous;  as  half  of  his  route,  of  ^^'^^^^ 
four  hundred  miles,  lay  through  a  trackless  ivilderness, 
inhabited  by  Indian  tribes,  whose  feelings  were  hostile  to 
the  Euglish.     'Departing,  on  the  31st  of  October,  from     .^;^ 
Williamsburg,|  then  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province, 
on  the  4th  of  December  he  reached  a  French  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek,:[:  from  which  he  was  conducted 
to  another  fort  higher  up  the  stream,  where  he  found  the 
French  commandant,  M.  De  St.  Pierre,''  who  entertained  b  Frononn- 
him  with  great  politeness,  and  gave  him  a  written  answer 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle's  letter. 
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ANALTais.  8.  'Having  secretly  taken  tlie  dimensions  of  the  fort, 
1  Dangers'  ^"'^  made  all  possible  observations,  he  set  out'  on  his  return. 
X°"'"'a£'  ^'  °^'"  '^'"^^  '^^  providentially  escaped  being  murdered  by 
rawii-      a  party  of  hostile  Indians  ;  one  of  whom,  at  a  short  dis. 

a.  Dae.  It.    tance,  fired  upon  him,  but  fortunately  misaed  him.     Af 

another  time,  while  crossing  a  river  on  a  raft,  lie  was 

thrown  from  it  by  the  floating  ice ;  and,  after  a  aarrow 

1754.     escape  from  drowning,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  intense 

^ifrSu^  severity  of  the  cold,     'On  his  arrival"  at  Williamsburg, 

cBMnimder.  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre  was  found  to  contain  a  refusal  to 

b.  Jan,  u.    ■nfjtiidi.fnir  his  troops  ;  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  act- 

ing in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  '.lie  governor-general 
of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  be  should  obey. 

s  Meaaima       9.  'The  hostllo  designs  of  the  French  being  apparent 

lakmfa  from  the  reply  of  St.  Pierre,  the  governor  of  Vii^inia 
eaiseqaeace.  ^g^jg  immediate  preparations  to  resist  their  encroachments. 
The  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty  men  to  erect 
a  fort  at  the  coaffuence  of  the  Alleghany*  and  Mononga. 
hela  yf  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  placed  under  the 
command  of  Washington,  marched  into  the  disputed  terri- 

4  ThBOiiio  lory.  'The  men  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  had 
!JSn,       scarcely  commenced  their  fort,  when  they  were  driven' 

0  Ap.ii  18.    from  the  ground  by  the  French,  who  completed  the  works, 

du  Ksno.    and  named  the  place  Fort  du  Quesne,* 

s.  '^"j^,  10.  'An  advance  party  under  Jumonville,  which  had 
pmw.      been  sent  out  to  intercept  the  approach  of  Washington, 

e.  May  ss.  was  Surprised'  in  the  night ;  and  all  but  one  were  either 
1^^^^', killed  or  taken  prisoners.     'After  erecting  a  small  fort, 

(fmAfnaMB.  which  he  named  Fort  Necessity,^  and  being  joined  by 
some  additional  troops  from  New  York  and  Carolina, 
Washiiigton  pTOOeedsd  with  four  hundred  men  towards 
Fort  du  Quesiie,  when,  hearmg  of  the  advance  of  a  large 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  M. 
t.  vQ-ioSio,    de  Villiers,'  he  returned  to  Fort  Necessity,  where  he  was 

e.  Julys,  soon  after  attacked*  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  .the  ene- 
my.    After  an  obstinate  resistance  of  ten  hours,  Wash- 

h.jaiji  ington  agreed  to  a  capitulation,'  which  allowed  him  the 
honorable  terms  of  retiring  unmolested  to  Virginia. 

7.pi<m^        11,  'It  having  been  seen  by  England,  that  war  with 

"ipS,  '    France  would  be  inevitable,  the  colonies  had  been  advised 

to  unite  upon  some  plan  of  union  for  the  general  defence. 

'iiiJSbiii,."  °A  convention  had  likewise  been  proposed  to  be  held  ut 

Qnltcs  nitb  thu  HonouEahela  to  tbrm  the  Ohhh 

rannldg  norCli  satota  ^inupjlvunla,  imd  imitcfl  with  tke  AlliifliajiT  at  Piuabai^. 
T  T^  Fewaliia  of  Fort  Neeessitff  are  bHU  to  t>e  soerx  near  tM  Da^nnal  pytfl  froiu  Oimtljarlaiia 
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Albany,  iii  Jutid,  for  the. purpose  of  confeiiing  with  the    1754. 

Six  NalioQS,  and   securing  the  r  fiiendshp        Alter  a 

treaty  liad  been  made  with  the  Indians    tho  com  en  on  'a"^,!^ 
took  up  the  subject  oF  the  pioposed  union  ,  and  on  the 
Itiurth  of  July,  the  veiy  d»j  of  the  hui  render  of  Fort 
Necessity,  adopted  a  plan  wh  ch  had  been  diawn  up  by 
Hr.  FranJilin,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania 

13.  'This  plan  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  general  ^J^^^ 
government  in  th  Ins,  b  adm  n  stored  by  a  proinKd. 
goveraor-general  app        d  by    h  n  and  a  council 

chosen  by  the  sev      1      !  u  al  1  g  1  having  the 

power  to  levy  troop     d     a      wa      -a  oney    maJte 

peace,  regulate  tli  I  d  ai  ad  an  1  con  eit  all  other 
measures  necessai-y  !  g  !  af  y  Thegoveinoi 
general  was  to  hav    a  n  g  I     p         d    ^^  ot  the 

council,  and  all  laws  nere  to  be  subin  tteJ  to  the  king  fjr 
ratification 

13.  'Tills  plan,  although  appio^ed  b}  all  thi  delegates  3  Ti»y«iM< 
pi-eseul,  except  those  flom  Connecticut,  who  objected  to     '*'"'" 
the  negative  voice  of  the  governor  geneial    shaied  tho 
singular  fdte  of  being  rejected    both  by  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, and  bj  the  Bntish  government     bj  the  fonnei, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  poivci  to  liie  re 
presentative  of  the  king ;   and  by  the  latter    because  it 
was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.     'As  no  plan  of  union  could  be  demised,  *,^^i,^. 
acceptable  to  both  parties,  it  was  determined  to  cany  on     '"(nai: 
the  war  with  British  troops,  aided  by  such  forces  as  the 
coloiiial  assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish. 

It.  1755:  Expeditions  OF  MoNCKTON,  Bkaddock,  Shir-     i755, 
LEY,  ANT  Sm  William  Johnson. — 1.  'Early  in  1765,  Gen-  ^'^f/^^ 
eral  Braddock  arrived"  from  Ireland,  witli  two  regiments     cuapier. 
of  British  troops,  and  with  the  authority  of  command er-in-    ^rS^^ 
chief  of  the  British  and  colonial  forces.     'At  a  convention      »  feb. 
of  tlie  colonial  governors,  assembled  at  his  request  in  Vir-  J,^?™,"^ 
giuia,  three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon  ;  one  a^inst  '""itp^a 
the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be  led  by  General  Brad- 
dock  himself  J  a  second  against  Niagara,  and  a  third  against 
Crown  Point,  a  French  post  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

3  'While  preparations  were  making  for  these  espedi-  ■'■^^g" 
tions,  an  enterpi-ise,  that  had  been  previously  determined  KwiGrmJan. 
upon,  was  prosecuted  with  success  in  another  quarter. 
About  the  last  of  May,  Colonel  Monckton  sailed^  from  n.  mw  eb. 
Boston,  wiv.i  tliree  thousaud  troops,  against  the  French 
settlements  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  were 
considered  as  encroachments  uport  the  English  pv^vinoe 
of  Nova  Bcotia. 
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ANALVsis.      3.  'Landing  at  Port  Lawrence,*  on  the  eastern  shore 
Z lUT'-Bsrm  of  Chignecto.f  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a  French 
"taii^    blook-houso  was  carried"  by  assault,  and  Fort  Beau«ejour* 
a.  June  4,    surrendered,'  after  an  investment  of  four  days.    The  name 
D  f'™^"°'  of  the  fort  was  then  changed  to  Cumberland.     Fort  Gas- 
"ihoar.      pereau,*  on  Bay  Verte,'  or  Oreen  Bay,:|:  was  next  taken  ; 
■I'pranounMd  ^^^  *'^^  ^°^  ™  ^^  -^^'^  Brunswick  coast  were  abandon- 
'ensiie-ro.    ed.     In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  governor  of 
'^'''^i!"^''  Nova  Scotia,  the  pleintations  of  the  French  settlere  wero 
laid  waste;  and  several  thousands  of  the  hapless  fugitives, 
ardently  attached  to  their  mother  country,  and  refusing  to 
talte  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  were  driven 
on  board  the  British  shipping,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
i.8b6ii.e)8-  and  dispersed,  in  poverty,  through  the  English  colonies.' 
t  TM  Bipo-       4.  'The  expedition  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio  was 
B^^    considerably  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  wagons  and  provisions  ;  but,  on  the  tenth  of  June, 
General  BraddocJs  set  out  from  Fort  Ciimberland,^  with  a 
force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  composed  of 
a.  ab  vutnh  British   regulars   and    provincials.     'Apprehending  that 
iHf^^^'md  p^^j  ^^  Quesne  might  be  reenforced,    he  hastened    his 
march   ivith  a  select  corps  of  1300  men;  leaving  Col. 
Dunbar  to  follow  in  the  rear  with  the  other  troops  and  the 
heavy  baggage. 
*.  TIM  acuK      5-  'Neglecting  the    proper   measures    necessary    for 
"^S^^Sf  guarding  against  a  surprise,  and  too  confident  in  his  own 
views  to  receive  the  advice  of  Washington,  who  acted  as 
his  aid,  and  who  requested  to  lead  the  provincials  in  ad- 
vance, Braddock  continued  to  press  forward,  heedless  of 
danger,  until  he  had  arrived  within  nine  or  ten  miles  of 
E,  Poritoi-   Fort  du  Quesne.     'While  marching  ia  apparent  security, 
'^frie^    his  advanced  guard  of  regulars,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
K-joivs.     ant-colonel  Gage,  was  fired  upon^  by  an  unseen  enemy  ; 
and,  unnsed  to  Indian  warfare,  was  thrown  into  disorder  ; 
and  falling  back  on  the  main  body,  a  general  confusion 

Con*  a  f^^^'^^^- 

Bramoc        6.  'General  Braddock,  vainly  endeavoring  to  rally  his 

/SiliafjiB.    troops  on  the  spot  where  they  were  firat  attacked,  after 
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having  liad  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  after  seeing 
every  mounted  officer  fall,  except  Washington,  was  him-  - 
self  mortally  wounded,  when  his  troops  fled  in  dismay  and 
confusion.  'The  coo!  bravery  of  the  Virginia  provincials,  i 
who  formed  under  the  command  of  Washington,  covered  Sbm^ 
the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  and  saved  the  army  from  total  '™'™"'™' 
destruction.  'In  this  disastrous  defeat  more  than  two-  s-Namba- 
thirds  of  ail  the  officers,  and  nearly  half  the  privates,  were  vmaidad. 
either  killed  or  wounded, 

7.  'No  pursuit  was  made  by  the  enemy,  to  wliom  the    a-Tfier* 
success  was  wholly  unexpected ;  yet  so  great  was  the 

panic  commiinioaioi  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  troops,  that  they 
likewise  fled  with  precipitation,  and  made  no  pause  until 
they  found  themselvea  sheltered  by  the  walls  of  Fort  Cum- 
berland.    'Soon  after,  Colonel  Dunbar,  leaving  at  Cumber- 1.  Dispcsitim 
land  a  few  provincial  troops,  but  insufficient  to  protect  the  ,i'^7ft8 
frontiers,  retired' with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Philadelphia.    „^\ 

8.  'The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  intrusted  to  b.  kmssij*™ 
Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts;  on  whom  the  com-  "^^^^^ 
mand  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  had  devolved,  aiVer  the 

death  of  General  Braddock.  The  forces  designed  for  this 
enterprise  were  to  assemble  at  Oswego,''  whence  they  were  b.  n.  p.  sn. 
to  proceed  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.* 
The  main  body  of  the  troops,  however,  did  not  arrive  until 
the  last  of  August ;  and  then  a  succession  of  westei'a 
winds  and  rain,  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  camp, 
and  the  desertion  of  the  Indian  allies,  rendered  it  unad- 
visable  to  proceed ;  and  most  of  the  forces  were  wilJi- 
drawn.'  The  erection  of  two  nevv  forts  had  been  co'ji-  o.  oce.  »t 
menced  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  and  suitable  garri- 
sons were  left  to  defend  them. 

9.  "The  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  j^fffHf^ 
to  General  Johnson,  aiVerwards  Sir  William  Johnson,  a  femart 
member  of  the  council  of  New  York.  In  June  and  July,  cramtpeint, 
about  6000  troops,  under  Genera!  Lyman,  were  assembled  iKwuni'ffl' 
at  tlie  cariying  place  between  Hudson  River  and  Lake  jI'^mb. 
George,''  where  they  constructed  a  fort  which  , 
theynamed  Fort  Lyman,  but  which  was  a) 
wards  (jailed   Fort  Edward.f     'In  the  1  itter  || 


i  About  thtvtj-Bi: 
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ANALTtais  pai't  of  August  General  Johnson  arrived;  and,  taking 
-  — '  till!  command,  moved  forward  with  the  main  hody  of  liia 
'  forces  to  the  head  of  Lake  George  ;  where  he  learned," 
by  his  scouts,  that  nearly  two  thousand  French  and  In- 
b.  M.  p,  Mt.  diana  wei-e  on  their  march  from  Grown  Point,"  witii  tha 

intention  of  attacking  Fort  Edward, 
a  uanemtaa      10.  'The  enemy,    under  the  command  of  the  Baron 
^'prad^it  Diesltau,"  approaching  by  tlie  way  of  Wood  Creek,^  had 
Bsd.Da-M-ko.  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Edward;  when  the  com- 
AW.P.DO.   uiauijgj^  at  the  request  of  his  Indian  allies,  who  stood  in 
great  dread  of  the  English  cannon,  suddenly  changed  hia 
route,  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  camp  of  Johnson. 
B.  Deiaeh-    "In  the  meantime,  Johnson  had  sent  out  a  party  of  a  thou- 
.i^KfSi,  sand  provincials  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams; 
annwAy.     ^nd  two  hundred  Indians  under  the  command  of  Hend- 
ricks, a  Mohawk  sachern  ;  for  the  purpose  of  intei'cepting 
the    return  of  the  enemy,  whetiier  they  succeeded,  or 
failed,  in  their  designs  against  Fort  Edward. 
4.  Fate  <^        II-  'Unfortunately,  the  English,  being  drawn  into  an 
*^1n"'^'  ambuscade,"  were  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and 
•.Sept. a,    driven  back  with  a  severe  loss.     Among  the  killed  were 
Colonel  Williams  and  the  chieftain  Hendricks.     Thn  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  also  considerable ;  and  among  the  slain 
s  j-rgimi-  "'as  St.  Pierre,  who  commanded  the  Indians.     'The  firiog 
'a^&eihl  being  heai-d  in  the  camp  of  Johnson,  and  its  near  approach 
enemii-     convincing  him  of  the  repulse  of  Williams,  he  ra])idly 
constructed   a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees,  and  mounted 
several  cannon,  which,  two  days  before,  he  had  fortu- 
nately received  from  Fort  Edward. 
h.Aiia^sn       1^'  'The  fugitives  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  camp, 
titecmm-    when  the   enemy   appeared   and  commenced  a  spirited 
attack  ;  but  the  unexpected  reception  which  the  English 
cannon  gave  them,  considerably  cooled  their  ardor.     The 
Canadian  militia  and   the    Indians  soon   fled  ;    and  tlte 
French  troops,  after  continuing  the  contest  several  hours, 
*.  Fau  vr    retired  in  disorder.     'Dieskau  was  foand  wounded  and 
''*''**™'     alone,  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree.     While 
ing  for  his  watch,  in  order  to  surrender  it,  an  Er_ 
soldier,  thinking  he  was  searching  for  a  pistol,  fired  upon 
him,   and   inflicted   a    wound    which    caused    his   death. 
L  What  cam-  'After  the  repulse  of  the  French,  a  detachment  from  Fort 
^'^!f\iw'  Edward  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  completed  their  defeat. 
B.'fS^er        ^^'  ^^°^  '^^  purpose  of  securing  the  country  from  the 
jruoc^iss  incureions  of  the  enemy.  General  Johnson  erected  a  fori 
al  his  place  of  oocampment,  wliich  he  named  Fort  Wil. 
liara  Plenry.*     Learning  that  the  French  were  strength. 

•  Fort  Wm.  Haay  was  dtnaW  nt  the  hend  of  Liilw  George,  »  little  35.  fcom  a»  rillBga  0 
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ening  their  works  at  Crown  Point,  and  likewise  that  a    iys5. 

large  pai-ty  had  taken  possession  of,  and  were  ibrtifying 

Ticondert^a  ;*  he  deemed  it  advisable  tomake  no  farther 
advance ;  and,  late  in  the  season — aftei'  leaving  sufficient 
garrisons  at  Forts  William  Henry  and  Edwai-d,lie  retired"     ■.Dee. 
Co  Albany,  whence  he  dispersed  the  remainder  of  his  army 
to  their  respective  provinces. 

III.  1756;  Delays;  LouS of  Osweso :  Indian  Inoitr-  rwrsnicir- 
sroNS. — 1.  'The  plan  for  the  campaia;n  of  1756,  which     175^. 
bad  been  agreed  upon  in  a  couucil  of  the  colonial  govei--    1  pum^r 
nora  held  at  Albany,  early  in  the  seasoa,  was  similar  to  poi^^™ 
that  of  the  preceding  year ;  having  for   its  object  the 
reduction  of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  du  Quesae. 
'Lord  Loudon  was  appointed  by  the  king  commander-in- 1  ojnunm* 
chief  of  his  forces  in  America,  and  also  governor  of  Vir-  " 
ginia;  but,  being  unable  to  depart  immediately,  General 
Abercrombie  was  ordered  to  precede  him,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  until  his  arrival.     'Thus  far,  hos-    . 
tilities  had  been  carried  on  without  any  formal  declaration 
of  war ;  but,  in  May  of  tliis  year,  war  was  declared'^  by 
Great  Britain   against  France,  and,  soon  aftei','  by  the 
latter  power  against  Great  Britain. 

2.  'In  June,  General  Abercrombie  arrived,  with  several  ^ 
regiments,  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  the  provincial  ' 
troops  were  assembled  ;  but  deeming  the  forces  under  hia 
command  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  thought  it  prudent  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl  ofLoudon.     This  occasioned  a  delay  until  the  latter 
part  of  July ;  and  even  afler  the  arrival  of  the  earl,  no 
measures  of  importance  were  taken.     The  French,  in  1 
the  mean  time,  profiting  by  the  delays  of  the  English, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  attack  upon  Oswego. f 

3.  'Early  in  August,  the  Marquis  Montcalm,  who  had  •; 
succeeded  the  Baron  Dieskau  in  the  chief  command  of  the  ■ 
French  forces  in  Canada,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with  more 
than  five  thousand  men,  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians  ; 
and,  with  more  tiian  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  commenced'' 
the  siege  of  Fort  Ontario,  on  the   east  side  of  Oswego 
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iNALvais   River.*     After  an  obstinate,  but  short  defence,  this  fort 
"    7     ~~  was  abandoned,' — the  garrison  safely  retiring  to  the  old 

fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
i.smrender      4.  'On  the  fourteenth,   the  English,  numbering  unly 
iJiu^'iuf'  1400  men,  found  themselvea  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a 
"^^Ji"  capitulation  ;  by  which  they  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.     Several  vessels  in  the  harbor,  together 
with  a  lai^e  amount  of  military  stores,  consisting  oismall 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  134  pieces  of  cannon, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  (he  enemy.     Montcalm,  after  demol- 
ishing the  foils,  returned  to  Canada. 
tintfionSdi-      5.  'Aiier  the  defeat  of  Bi-addock,  the  Indians  on  the 
'^eiSiirn  Western  frontiers,  incited  by  the  French,  renewed  their 
fronnera.    depj-gdations,  and  lulled,  or  carried  into  captivity,  more  than 
g  cbi.  Arm-  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.     'In  August  of  this  year, 
'peSif'  Colonel   Armstrong,  with  a,  party  of  nearly   300   men, 
marehed  against  KittaniQg,|  their  principal  town,  on  the 
b.  sepi.s.    Alleghany  River.     The  Indians,  although  surprised,''  de- 
fended  themselv&s  with  great  bravery  ;  refusing  quarter 
when  it  was  offered  them.     Their  principal  chiefs  were 
killed,  their  town  was  destroyed,  and  eleven  prisoners 
were  recovered.     The  English  suffered  but  little  in  this 
expedition.     Among  their  wounded  was  Captain  Mercer, 
afterwards  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
*.  Rtsuuif  'These  were  the  principal  events  of  this  year  ;  and  not 
mif^n.   *>ne  of  the  important  object?  of  the  campaign  was  either 

accomplished  or  attempted. 

1757.         IV.  1757 :  Desigbs  against  Louisbueg,  and  Loss  of 

T^  fiuros  FoET  WiLLiAM  Henrt. — 1.  »The  plan  of  the  oampaiga 

3.  ^^ef  of  1757,  was  limited,  by  the  commander-in-chief,  to  an 

*"afi^'^  attempt  upon  the  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,     'With 

I  pr^mra-  the  reduction  of  this  post  in  view,  Lord  Loudon  sailed' 

^^e.  from  New  York,  in  June,  with  6000  regulai-  troops,  and 

ajuoeao.    Qn  the  thirteenth  of  (he  same  month  arrived  at  Halifax, 

where  he  was  reenforced  by  a  powerful  naval  armament 

commanded  by  Admiral  Holboum,  and  a  land  force  of 

^^^^  5000  men  from  England.     'Soon  after,  inforniaiion  was 

d.AuB-i.    received,^  that  a  French  fleet,  larger  than  that  of  the 

English,  had  already  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg, 

and  that  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  more  than  6000  men. 

The   expedition  was,  therefore,  necessarily   abandoned. 

The  admiral  proceeded  to  cruise  off  Louisburg,  and  Lord 

e-Auff.  31.    Loudon  returned'  to  New  York. 
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PiET  1I,J  THE  TRKWCH  AND  IiNDIAN  WAR.  ■Z'J^ 

2.  'While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  French     175^, 

commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm,  having  collected  his 

foroea  at  Ticonderoga,  advanced  with  an  army  of  9000  ^J'^/^^i. 
men,  2000  of  wnom  were  savages,  and  laid  siege'  to  Fort  ^^'"j^ 
William  Henry.*  ^The  gari-ison  of  the  fort  consisted  of  a  aub.  a. 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  ''' |f "a?""'*' 
Colonel  Monro ;  and,  for  the  farther  security  of  the  place,  %^^^ 
Colonel  Webb  was  .stationed  at  Fort  Edward,  only  fifteen  imnmum 
miles  distant,  with  an  army  of  4000  men.     During  six 

days,  the  garrison  maintained  an  obstinate  defen&s ; 
anxiously  awaiting  a  reeoforoement  from  Fort  Edward; 
until,  receiving  positive  information  that  no  relief  would 
be  attempted,  and  their  ammunition  beginning  to  fail  theni, 
they  surrendered'  the  place  by  capitulation.  c.  Aug. », 

3.  'Honorable  terras  were  granted  the  garrison  "  on  a.  Tm<a 
account  of  their  honorable  defence,"  as  the  capitulation  "^^^ 
itself  expressed  ;  and  they  were  to  march  out  with  their 

arms,  and  retire  in  safety  under  an  escort  to  Fort  Edward. 

<The  capitulation,  however,  was  shamefully  broken  by  the  s.  rfteeni* 

Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  party  ;  who  fell  upon  the     h^S" 

English  as  Ihey  were  leaving  the  fort;  plundered  them  of 

their  baggage,  and  butchered  many  of  them  in  cold  blood. 

'The  otherwise  fair  fame  of  Montcalm  has  been  tarnished  "jj^^^'^ 

by  this  unfortunate  affair  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  and  onihuncm- 

his  officera  used  their  utmost  endeavors,  except  firing  upon       "°^ 

the  Indians,  to  stop  the  butchery. 

V.  1758  ;  Reductiok  of  LoinsBUEs- ;  Abebceowbie  3     1758. 
Defeat;    the   takibg   of  Forts  Fhontenac   aud  Du    "i'^^'* 
QuESNE. — 1.  °The  result  of  the  two  preceding  campaigns  s.natiuiir 
was  exceedingly  humiliating  to  England,  in  view  of  the  for-  "S'feTI^ 
midabie  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  carrying  on  the     »»'«™- 
war  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the  ministry 
and  their  measures,  that  a  change  was  found  necessary. 
^A  new  administration  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  n.  ciumga 
was  placed  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham ;  Lord  '^"'J'*"^*- 
Loudon  was  i-ecaJled ;  additional  forces  were  raised  in 
America ;  and  a  large  nava!  armament,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand  additional  troops,  were   promised   from  England. 
'Three  expeditions  were  planned :  one  against  Louisburg,    s.  Enipidt- 
another' against  the  French  on  Lalie  Champiain,  and  a     "^"^ 
third  against  Fort  du  Quesne. 

2.  'Early  in  the  season.  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at  0.  ^^ 
Halilax,  whence  he  sailed,  on  the  2eth  of  May,  witli  a  t?™^!^ 
fleet  of  nearly  forty  armed  vessels,  together  with  twelve 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Genera!  Amherst, 
for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.^  On  the  second  of  June,  j,  gee  noi* 
the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarua  Bay  ;  and  on  the  8th  the  °"^_^^ 
'.[■oops  effected   a  landing,  with   little  loss;    when   the 
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ANiiiVais.   French  called  in  their  outposts,  and  dismantled  tlio  roya, 

battery. 
I.  PiDgrian^     3.  'Soon   after,  General  Wolfe,  passing'   around  the 
mSIS'^  Northeast  Harbor,  erected  a  battery  at  the  Nonh  Cape, 
«!^une°ia'    "'**''  ^^^  light.houae,  from  which  ^e  island  battery  was 
b.  Juness.    silenced:*'  threeFrenchships  were  burned' in  the  harbor; 
c.juiysi.    and  the  fortitioations  of  the  town  were  greatly  injured. 
At  length,  all  the  shipping  being  destroyed,  and  the  batte. 
ries  from  the  land  side  having  made  several  breaches  ia 
the  walls,  near  the  last  of  July  the  city  and  island,  toge- 
ii.juirsa,    ther  with  St,  John's,*  were  surrendered''  by  capitulation. 
■i  Aiereriim-      4.  'During  these  events,  General  Abercrombie,on  whoni 
'"'i^^^'""  the  command  in  chief  had  devolved  on  the  recall  of  Lord 
s- See  Not*  Loudon,  was  advancing  against  Tieonderoga."     'On  the 
°^''^'    5th  of  July,  lie  embarked  on  Lake  George,  with  move 
'■j^'w»'_i^  than  13,000  men,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.    On 
(ton,  anan-  the  following  morning,  tlie  troops  landed  near  the  northern 
J?JSrack    extremity  of  the  lake,  and  commenced  their  march  through 
a  thick  wood  towards  the  fort,  then  defended  by  about  four 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  Mont- 
calm.    Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  witliout 
proper  guides,  the  troops  became  bewildered ;   and  the 
centre  column,  commanded  by  Lord    Howe,  falling  in 
with  an  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  Lord  Howe  him- 
I  killed ;  but  after  a  warm  contest,  the  enemy 


t.  Theeffea       5.  'After  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  a  highly 
HaaJfiuith.  valuable  officer,  and  the  soul  of  the  expedition,  the  ardor 
of  the  troops  greatly  abated  ;  and  disoi'der  and  confusion 
s.pariUaioTi  prevailed.     'Most  of  the  army  fell  back  to  the  landing- 
°''mSS"*  place,  but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  again  advanced 
in  full  force  to  attack  the  fort;  the  general  being  assured, 
by  his  chief  engineer,  that  the  intrenchments  were  unfin- 
ished, and  might  be  attempted  with  good  prospects  of  kuc- 
eess.     Unexpectedly,  the  breastwork  was  found  to  be  of 
great  strength,  and  covered  with  felled  trees,  with  their 
branches  pointing  outwards  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  in. 
tropidity  of  the  troops,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  four  hours, 
i.jniir  B.     they  were  repulsed'  with  great  slaughter  ;  leaving  nearly 
two  thousand  of  their  number  killed  or  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle. 
'i^SJfiS      6.  'After  this  repulse,  the  army  retired  to  the  head  of 
fioniome.    Lake  George,  whence  at  the  solicitation  of  Colonel  Brad, 
street,  an  expedition  of  three  thousand  men,  under  the 


miles  Long;  lilng  WMlof  CapeBielon,  and  docUi  of  Koya  &Dtls,  ftmn  whicli  II  ia  aami-Med 
Ity  Horthaiaberlarut  Strait.  Ilie  Fisuch  eaWsi  the  ialand  S.  JoKs'i :  butia  1799  {ho  BntUsli 
shangel  Ita  name  M  frwux  Ediaatd,    [SfeHist.  of  l'v\v\<x  lidniicd,  p,65B,> 
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command  of  that  officer,  was  sent  against  Fort  Frontenac,* 
on  the  westeni  shore  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  place  - 
which  had  long  been  the  cliief  resort  for  the  traders  of 
he  Iniilan  nations  who  were  in  alliaiioe  with  the  French. 
Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  Bradstreet  crossed  the 
lake,  laoded'  within  a  mile  of  the  fori  without  opposition,    . 
and,  in  two  days,  compelled  that  important  fortress  to  sur- 
render. "    The  Fort  was  destroyed,  and  nine  armed  vessels,    i 
sixty  cannoQ,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  and 
goods,  designed  for  the  Indian  trade,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

7.  'The  expedition  against  Fort  du  Queane  was  in- 1 
trusted  to  General  Forbes,  who  set  out  from  Philadelphia  % 
early  in  July,  at  the  head  of  9000  men.     An  advanced 
party  under  Major  Grant  was  attacked  near  the  fort,  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  oF  three  hundred  men  ;  but,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  army  advanced,  the  French,  being  de- 
serted by  their  Indian  allies,  abandoned"  the  place,  and  es- 
caped in  boats  down  the  Ohio.     Quiet  poaession  was  then 
taken"  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  repaired  and  garrisoned,    , 
and,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  named  Piitsburg.^    'The  west- 
em  Indians  soon  after  came  in  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  English.     'Notwithstanding  the  defeat  a-  k«»i(  of 
of  Abercrombie,  the  events  of  the  year  had  weakened  jjiJim^Bi 
the  French  power  in  America ;  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  honor  to  England  aod  her  colonies, 

VI.  1759  TO  1763:  Ticondbkoga  and  Cbown  Point     17B9. 
ABiNDoNBn;  NiAdAUA  taken;  CoNQirEST  OF  Quebec, —  o!e'ii%lh%- 
OF  ALL  Camada  ;  Wak  with  the  Cherokees  ;  Peace  of     "t'™ 
1763. — 1.  'The  high  reputation  which  Geaei-al  Amherst  ^nonlmil■ 
had  acquired  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  had  gained  liim  a    "^^r™ 
vote  of  thanks  from  parliament,  and  had  procured  for  him     *»*«■''■ 
the   appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
North  America,  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
vast  and  daring  project  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  no  less 
than  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada  in  a  single  campaign. 

2.  'For  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  weakening  the  s.piin.i/!« 
power  of  the  French,  General  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  '"""^ST' 
imcommon  merit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  ascend  the  St,  Lawrence  and 
lay  siege  to  Quebec  :  General  Amherst  was  to  carry  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  then,  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  to  unite  with  the 
forces  of  General  Wolfe ;  while  a  third  army,  after  the 

•  The  lOlase  nf  KingstDn,  In  C&niula,  non  oi?mplea  die  ^Ce  of  Old  Foib  FrontenBc. 

t  Pil«*u^,iio»iiHouriiliingcaty,ia  sUusUd  on  n  boantifiil  plaiu,  at  Ihe  JuntHon  of  th« 
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VALYscs,  reduction  uf  Niagara,  was  to  proceea  aown  the  lake  and 
river  against  Montreal. 

saaaaaf  3.  'In  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  which  had  been 
i  TiaiatBt-  intrusted  to  him,  General  Amherst  arrived'  before  Ticon- 
i.jJ^aa.    <3eroga''  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  an  army  of  little 

BeaNots  more  than  11,000  men.  While  preparing  for  a  general 
'o. Si"'  attack,  the  French  abandoned"  their  lines,  and  withdrew 
i  iius  M     to  the  fort ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  abandoned''  this  also,  after 

nVsai  having  partially  demolished  it,  and  retired  to  CiiDwnPoint,' 
I  ^'^  4-  "Pursuing  his  successes,  General  Amherst  advanced 
1!/^^  towards  this  latter  post ;  but  on  liis  approach,  the  garrison 
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twelve  bundled  Fiench  and  Indians,  from 
the  southern  Fiench  forts  were  advancing  to  the  lelief  of 
the  place  they  were  met  and  louted'  with  grpat  loss ; 
uhr-n  the  gaiiiton,  deipamng  of  assistance  submitted!  to 
tPi  ns  of  capitulation  The  surrender  of  this  important 
po^t  eff  ttuillj  cut  offtl  e  communication  between  Canada 
and  Loumam 

6  'Willie  these  events  were 
iiinspiimg  General  Wolfe  was 
I  Lsecutini^  the  more  important 
I  alt  of  the  campaign  tlie  siej^e 
of  Quebec  ^     Having  embarked 
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about  8000  meii  at  Ijouisburg,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of    i7Sft. 

22  ships  of  the  lice,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and  ■- 

imall  armed  vesaelsj  commanded  by  Admirals  Sauiidera  t'a^^^u^t. 
and  Holmes ;  he  safely  landed'  the  army,  near  the  end  of  J^iS'S^e^ 
June,  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  a  few  miles  below  Quebec.  B.jiunin. 
'The  French  forces,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand  \Mf^^ 
men,  occupied  the  city,  and  a  strong  camp  on  the  northern  finas. 
siiore  of  the  St.  Iiawrence,  between  the  rivers  St.  Charles 
and  Montmoreaci.* 

7.  'General  Wolfe  took  possession'  of  Point  Levi,"  ^^^"^^^ 
whore  be  erected  batteries  which  destroyed  the  Lower  nWeaii^' 
Town,  but  did  little  injury  to  the  defences  of  the  city.  He  b.  juns  m 
soon  after  crossed  the  north  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  "■  ^j^' 
and  encamped''  his  army  near  the  enemy's  left,  the  river  d.  Juiv  lo- 
Montmorenoi  lying  between  them.  'Convinced,  however,  a  oiaing 
of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  place  unless  he  could  aexi  Tuaimd 
erect  batteries  nearer  the  city  than  Point  Levi,  he  soon  de-  '*™' 
cided  on  more  daring  measures.     He  resolved  to  cross  the 

St.  Lawrence  and  flie  Montraorenei,  with  diflerent  divisions, 
at  the  same  time,  and  storm  the  intrenchmenla  of  the 
French  camp. 

8.  'For  this  purpose,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  boats  ^,^^^ 
of  the  fleet,  filled  with  grenadiers,  and  with  troops  from 

Point  Levi,  under  the  command  of  Gienerat  Moncklon, 
crossed  the  St,  Lawrence,  and,  after  considerable  delay 
by  grounding  on  the  ledge  of  rocks,  effected  a  landing  a     .luirai. 
little  above  ^e  Montmorenci ;  while  Generals  Townshend 
and  Murray,  fording  that  stream  at  low  water,  near  its 
mouth,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  already 
landed.     'But  as  the  granadiers  rushed  impetuously  for-  s-  kbjuijm  ii 
ward  without  waiting  for  the  ti'oops  that  were  to  saipport      sferi. 
them,  they  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  behind  a  redoubt  which  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned.    'Here  they  were  detained  a  while  by  a  thunder  ■.  tnat  o»»- 
storm,  still   exposed  lo   a  galling  fire;  when  night   ap-  '^'^,'^' 
preaching,  and  the  tide  setting  in,  a  reb'eat  was  ordered.  "'^,'^J^ 
This  unfortunate  attempt  was  attended  witli  the  1ms  of 
nearly  500  men, 

9.  'The  bodily  fatigues  which  General  Wolfe  had  en-  '■  sidt^snf 
dured,   together  with  his  recent  disappointment,  acting 

upon  a  frame  naturally  delicate,  threw  him  into  a  violent 
fever;  and,  for  .a  time,  rendered  him  incapable  of  taking 

le  Upper  Town,  extenaliig  aeitly  acnua 
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AMALYsiB.  the  field  ui  pei'son.     'He  thoi'sfore  called  a  council  of  hia 
7~p/an  «txi  "ffit'srs,  and,  requesting  theii'  advice,  proposed  a  second 
'ptaptaei.     attack  on  the  French  lioes.     They  were  of  opinion,  liow. 
ever,  that  this  was  inexpedient,  but  proposed  that  the 
army  should  attempt  a  point  above  Quebec,  where  they 
might  gain  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  city.     The 
plan  being  approved,  preparationg  were  immediately  mad Q 
to  caiTy  it  into  execution, 
t  AaouM  of      10.  'The  camp  at  Montniorenci  being  broken  up,  the 
'^S'^e^nn"  troopa  and  artillery'  were  conveyed  to  Point  Levi ;  and, 
'*''"*     soon  after,  to  some  distance  above  the  city ;  while  Mont- 
calm's attention  was  still  engaged  with  the  apparent  de- 
sign of  a  second  attack  upon  his  camp.     All  tilings  being 
in  readiness,  during  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
the  troops  in  boats  siJently  fell  down  the  stream ;  and, 
landing  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  ascended  the 
precipice, — dispersed  a  few  Canadians  and  Indians;  and, 
when  morning  dawned,  were  di'awn  up  in  battle  array  on 
the  plains  of  Abraham. 
B.  Proccd-       11  'Montcalm,  surprised  at  this  unexpected  event,  and 
*"^Mm™'  perceiving  that,  unless  the  English  could  he  driven  from 
their  position,  Quebec  was  lost,  immediately  crossed  the 
St.  Charles  with  his  whole  army,  and  advanced  to  the 
L  THaiimsc  attack,      ^About  nine   in   the  morning  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadians,  advancing  in  front,  and  screened 
s.  sepi.  13.    by  surrounding  tiiickets,  began  the  battle  ;■  but  the  Eng- 
lish reserved  their  fire  for  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
then   vapidly   advancing  ;   and,  when  at  the   distance  of 
forty  yards,  opened  upon  them  with  such  eiiect  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  recoil  with  confusion. 
5.  cftmm-        12.  'Early  in  the  battle  General  Wolfe  received  two 
ffi^ry^iS'  wounds  in   quick  succession,  whicli  he  concealed,  but, 
'^^^_    while  pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  a  third  ball  pieiced  his  bieast.     Colonel 
Monckton,  tlie  second  officer  m  lank,  was  dangerously 
wounded    by  his  side,  when  the  command    fevolved  on 
General   Townshend,     The  Fiench  general,  Montoalin, 
likewise  fell ;  and"  his  second  m  comm-jnd  was  mortally 
wounded.     Genera!  Wolfe  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  be  informed  that  he  had  gained 
the  victory. 
t.  Tiareta-       13-  'Conveyed  to  die  rear,  H.iid  supported  by  a  few  at- 
"""(^^^  tendants,  while  the  agonies  of  death  were  upon  him  he 
heard  the  distant  cry,  "  They  run,  they  run."     Raising 
his  drooping  head,  the  dying  hero  anxiously  asked,  "  Who 
run  V     Being  informed  that  it  was  the  French,  "  Then,' 
said  he,  "  I  die  contented,"    and    immediately  expired, 
Wontoalm  lived  to  be  carried  into  the  city.     When  in 
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formed  that  his  wound  n 
lie  replied,  "I  shall  not  I 
i)f  Quebeu." 

14,  'Five  days  after  tlie  batlle  llie  city  surrendered,'  is^eriicr 
aud  received  an  Englisli  gan'ison,  tlius  leaving  Montreal  ^  ^^  ,j^ 
the  only  place  of  importance  lo  the  French,  in  Canada. 

i'et  in  the  foUowiog  spring  the  French  attempted  the     1760, 
iflcovery  of  Quebec ;  and,  after  a  hloody  batlle  fought"  a  Auetm  u 
lliree  miles  above  tlio  city,  drove  the  English  to  iheir  forti-       tec. 
iicationa,  from  which  they  were  i-elieved  only  by  the  arri-    "  ap.hss 
v.il'  of  an  English  squadron  with  reenforcemenls.  c.  mw  le, 

15,  'Durijig  the  season,  Genera!  Amherst,  the  oom-  &  cojiium  tf 
iiiander-in-chief,  made  extensive  preparations  for  reducing  ^f""'"!^ 
Montreal,  Three  powerful  armies  aasembled"  there  by  j,  sept.e.i. 
different  routes,  early  in  Se|)tBLnber ;  when  the  comman- 
der of  the  place,  perceiving  that  resistance  woidd  be  inef- 
fectual, surrendered,'  not  only  Monti'eal,  but  all  the  other  «.  scpl  b. 
Pi'ench  posts  in  Canadaj  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

16,  'Early  in  the  same  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  t.Evcnaiif 
powerful  nation  of  die  Cherokees,  who  had  but  recently,  "h^Sihw^* 
as  allies  of  the  French,  concluded'  a  peace  with  tlie  Eng-  ,'^^J^iJ. 
lish.  General  Amherst  sent  Colonel  Montgomery  against  (.Bcplw, 
them,  who,  assisted  by  the  Carolinians,  burned*  many  of  ^  m^\(„. 
their  towns;  but  the  Cherokees,  in  turn,  besieged  Fort 
L<ondoH,*  and  having  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitu- 
late,'' afterward  fell  upon  them,  and  either  killed,'  or  ear-  ii.Aug.T. 
ried  away  prisoners,  the  whole  party.  ^In  the  fbUowing  i-  a«e.  '- 
year  Colonel  Grant  marched  into  their  country, — over- °'rcm-'irei. 
came  them  in  battle,' — destroyed  their  villages, — and  jJiraoio, 
ilrpve  the  savages  to  the  mountains;  when    peace  was 

eun eluded  with  them. 

n.  'The  war  between  France  and  England  continued  p^„^5?2fimi 
<ju  the  ocean,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  ^^^^^ 
l^"ith  almost  uniform  success  to  the  English,  until  1763  ;  ■'SSSw* 
when,  on  the  lOth  of  February  of  that  year,  a  definite  iTgg 
treaty  was  signed  at  Pai'is.  'France  thereby  surrendered  7,  wiuapai' 
to  Great  Britain  all  her  possessions  in  North  America,  «^^^'"* 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  its  source  to  the  '^^^'£)"' 
liver  Iberville  ;j-  and  thence,  through  Lakes  MaurepasiJ:      Sp'*^ 
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ANALYSIS,  and  Pontchartram,*  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     At  the  s: 

~  time  Spain,  wilii  whom  England  ]iad  been  at  war  dui 

ilie  previous  year,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ' 

of  East  and  West  Florida.-i" 

i.Pem"tf  ac  6 
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TO     THE    COLONIAL    HISTORY. 

1.  iBofore  we  proceed  to  a  relation  of  tlie  immediate  causes 
wliitli  led  to  tlie  American  IteTOlation,  and  tlie  exciting  incidents  ^ 
of  tlia,t  struggle,  we  request  the  reader's  attention,  in  iiocordanoe 
v^itli  tlia  deaign  previously  explained,  to  a  ihrtlier  conaicleratioa  of  55;t^"(TS 
siuoh  portions  of  European  history  as  are  intimately  wmieoted  with    j^^4.- 
oar  own  during  the  period  we  hare  passed  oyoc  in  the  preceding 
piiges ; — in  connection  mitli  which  we  purpose  to  eiauuine  farllier 
more  of  the  internal  relations,  charaoter,  condition,  and  social 
pragi'ess  Of  the  American  people  during  their  colonial  existence. 

Q,  'At  the  close  of  the  "  Appendix  to  the  period  of  Voyages  and   s.  Prevtoia 
DisGoveries"  we  gaTO  aa.  account  of  the  origin,  early  history,  and  "^SS^™"" 
filiamoler  of  the  puritan  party  in  England,  some  of  whose  members 
became  the  first  settlers  of  sereral  of  the  Mortli  American  colonies. 
^Wi  now  go  back  to  England  f      b.      u   ra  e  of  Iblloning  oat  in  s.  dtRrituin- 
clieir  reaulta  the  liberal      m      es         h    puritan  sects,  as  they  '^^g}^ 
al'terwards  atfeoted  the  oliara         and  des  ny  both  of  the  Engiisii 
and  the  American  people 

3.  *0n  the  accession  of  Jam  h  F  rs  the  throne  of  Eng-  jamks  i. 
laud,  in  the  year  1(503,  th  hu  h  pir  y  and  tlie  puritan  party  1603—182*. 
began  to  assume  more  of  p  litica  hai  lO  r  than  they  had  ex-  *-  Charaaer 
hiiiited  during  the  reign  0  C  b  h  Th  reign  of  that  prinoega  "Jj^i^o" 
had  been  favorable  to  int  ua  ad  anoau  nt;  the  Refbrmation  (ftsDMoafan 
had  infuseil  new  ideas  o  b  y  n  h  minds  of  the  people ;  i"  ■''™^  '■ 
nnd  lis  they  had  escaped  ar  m  h  slavery  of  spiritual 
despotism,  a  general  e.'ige  n  w  ma  ted  to  oarry  their  prin- 
ciples farther,  ua  well  in  po         as  n     hg   n. 

4.  sThe  operation  of  these  principles  hadbeenin  part  restrained    s.  pomiioi! 
by  the  general  respect  for  the  govomment  of  Elizabeth,  which  ,gKg^J^ 
hi;wever,  the  people  did  not  accord  tc  that  of  her  successor ;  and    oaosr»i» 
tho  spell  being  once  broken,  the  spirit  of  party  soon  began  to 

rag^  witii  tlireatening  violence.  That  which,  in  tjie  time  of  Elisa- 
beth, was  a  controversy  of  divines  about  religious  fiuth  and  wor- 
shio,  now  becimie  a  political  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
pel  pie. 

'■>.  oThe  puritans  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  nor  was  it  long  b.  jkctbcsb  of 
befoi-e  they  became  the  ruling  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '^^^^"^ 
where,  although  they  did  not  always  act  in  concert^  and  although    andityiii- 
their  iminediate  objects  were  varioiB,  yet  their  influence  coustonUy       ""*■ 
tended  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  the  Iting,  and  to  increase  the 
power  of  tlie  pejple.*    'Some,  whose  minds  were  absorbed  with  the  7.  TftefrMi* 
de^iro  of  carrying  out  the  Reformation  to  the  furthest  possible  ^^'^ 
titent,  eserted  themselves  for  a  reform  in  the  ohuroh:  others  at-  amcgafiiieir 
tacked  arbitrary  courts  of  justice,  like  that  of  the  Star-oliaraber,      ^^»- 
iind  tho  power  of  ai'bitrary  ijiiprisonmeot  eseroised  by  oiBeera  of 
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ANALYSIS.   tiiE  crown, — but  yet  tto  efforts  of  all  had  a  common  .endency ; — 
—— — - —  the  princiiplea  of  democracy  nere  contending  aguinst  tke  powers 

of  despotjsni. 
1,  The  piHc'j      6.  'Tke  arbitrary  principles  of  gOTerniuect  which  James  had 
qf  Jaiiia.     adopted,  rattier  than  hh  natural  disposition,  disposed  him  to  ex.trl, 
all  the  inlluenoe  which  his  power  and  station  gave  him,  in  favor  of 
the  established  church  system,  and  in  opposition  to  the  purttiut 
party.*    Educated  in  Scotland,  where  presbyterianiam  prevfuled, 
he  had  obserred  among  the  Scotk  reformera  a  strong  tendency 
towards  republican  principles,  anil  a  zealous  attachment  to  ciiil 
liberty,  and  oa  iis  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  ho  was  re- 
soWed  to  prcYcnt-  if  possible,  the  growth  of  tke  sect  of  puritans  in 
I  liaia  par-   that  ooun(ry.    sYet  hia  ivnnt  of  enterprise,  his  paoifie  diepositioH, 
''ffm^°'    and  his  love  of  personal  ease,  rendered  hini  incapable  of  stemming 
the  torrent  of  liberal  principles  that  was  so  strongly  setting  agaiout 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  royalty. 
3,  The  anom-     7.  ^The  anomalies  of  the  character  of  James  present  a  curious 
'^^^    compound  of  oontriidiotions.    Hume  says:  "His  generosity  bor- 
derwl  on  proftaicn,  hia  learning  on  pedmiUyj  his  pacific  dispo- 
sition on  pu^lhinimity,  his  wisdom  on  Gunning,  his  friendship 
on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondness."    "  All  his  qualities  wero 
sullied  with  weabiess,  and  embellished  hy  humanity."    Lii^ard 
says  of  him :  ■'  His  discourse  teemed  with  masims  of  political  wis- 
dom ;  his  conduct  iVequently  bore  the  impress  of  political  folly 
Posterity  has  agreed  to  consider  him  a  weak  and  prodigal  king,  a 
v)u»  and  loquacious  p«dant."    His  English  flatterers  called  him 
" the  BriUsIi  Solomon;"  the  Duke  of  Sully  says  of  him,  "He  was 
the  wisest  fool  in  Europe." 
i.  ne  relga      S.  *The  reign  of  this  prince  is  cMefly  memorable  as  being  the 
,^^^^1^   period  in  which  the  first  English  colonies    were   permanently 
Jar  wbia.     planted  in  America.    ^Hume.  speaking  of  the  eastern  American 
i.  Hume'are-  coast  in  reference  to  the  colonics  planted  there  during  the  reign  of 
'iSe*MrtB'   J»mes,  says:  "  Peopled  gradually  &om  England  by  the  necessitous 
.^ni^te™    and  indigent,  who  at  home  inoreased  neither  wealth  nor  popnlous- 
"^*^     ness,  the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  tliat  tract  liave  pro- 
moted the  navigation,  encouraged  the  iniinstry,  and  even  perhaps 
multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  Oieir  mother  aountry.     The  spirit  of 
independence,  which  was  revived  in  England,  hci-e  shone  forth  in 
its  fiill  lostre,  and   received  new  accessions  from  the  aspiring 

*  An  ejArvot  tcoia  Hi^Um  Bbowiog  Gk  diffBrant  tanetfl  and  praaUoea  of  Iha  oppceiiig  rB]i^i>ntf 
pardcfl  at  thk  tima,  and  Hie  dlapo&llion  of  James  needleselj  to  husss  the  puntana  may  be  In- 
teiatliie  to  the  wader  Vba  pnritam,  as  is  well  knomi,  proodcedaTeiT  strict  obsenancoof 
the  iSiiUa(A,ataimv4ikh,limt«Ulof  Sinvfov,  iHciDDeailletiBcliTeiwrkDfthepgritsii  pait? 
~       torioaJ  interest,  the  tbllDwini  %— 

.,^ m  {thepuritanej  on  Hm  high  ohnreh  ride,  not  only  derided  the  ei 

a  oT  Vb»  aabbolnidans,  afi  the  othara  vrore  Bailed,  l>nt  pretended  that  Oie  comiaaud- 

inglieenamflnedEatlieHebrawa,  the  modera  observance  uf  the  flnbdoj  of  the  weel 

■  mddBVDlionwBSejiecnleaitsaonl  Insdtnaon.ana  lanodcereoDioreveue 

tbe  Gther  jBBdrnlB.ap  the  nason  of  Lent^  which  the  pmltaliB  Btatibamli 

.    .         _.^  ^^  read  in  tlie  ohnroheB,  per- 

lanAil  recreaHons  on  Smiday  aftsr  dlvlna  eenlae,  Bnoh  as  dancing,  arohary,  MOf- 
.  monloA-duicea,  and  oQieF  nmal  aporfia ',  hnt  with  a  probibiLJon  of  Ijear-htddnf, 

dtlad  lA  thia  privilege ;  vhlcb  might  omBeqaently  be  regarded  as  a  bounty  on  devo^nn, 
we  puritHO  Btw  It  ' ■•  — "-'  -"  -—     "■-  ■■--  — '-'  *■ "— -• 

seventh.    And  tta 
difflenlb  to  enrlaln  bo  i 
m  to  hiuosB  tboee  irha 
'  "11  the  tbllowlng  roiga. 
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charaoter  of  those  who,  being  discontented  with  the  estaljlished  jambs  t, 

ttim'cli  and  iDonorciiy,  Imd  aouglit  for  freedom  amidst  those  savage  1603— 162B. 
deserts." 

9.  'An  account  of  the  planting  of  several  of  the  American  eolo-  i.  ThekiBs 
nies  daring  the  reign  of  jMnea  has  elaewhere  been  given.  The  ^^^^^. 
king,  being  IVora  the  first  fUTOrahla  to  the  ppojeot  of  American  col-  onbaifcn, 
oniiatioa,  readily  acceded  to  the  wislies  of  the  pi-ojaotors  of  the 

first  plans  of  setUement ;  bat  ja  all  tho  charters  -which  he  grojited, 
his  arbitrary  maiiras  of  goTeriiment  are  discernible.    "By  the  first  a  iiia  nru- 
chiirter  of  Virginia,  the  emigrants  were  subjected  to  a  corporation  ^^^@J 
in  England,  called  tha  Loniwn  Company,  over  whose  deliberations  ihtjim  vtr- 
thej  had  no  influence ;  and  even  this  oorporatjoii  possessed  merely   wiflaoiar- 
iidniinistratiTe,  rather  than  legislative  powers,  as  all  supreme  Icgis- 
iative  authority  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  king.    The  most 
valuable  political  privilege  of  Englishmen  was  thus  denied  to  the 
early  colonists  of  Virginia. 

10.  sEy  the300oitdoharter,granted  in  1609,  theauthorityof  the  yoimraaer 
coi-popation  was  increased  by  tJie  surrender  of  those  povfers  which  ^^^"y^ 
the  king  had  previously  reserved  to  Mmself,  yet  no  additional      etoriB- 
privileges  were  conceded  to  the  people.    The  same  indifference  to 

the  political  rights  of  the  latter  ore  ol>servab!e  in  the  third  charter, 
granted  in  161S,  altioogh  by  it  (he  enlarged  corporation  assumed 
a  more  democrafio  form,  and,  numberiug  among  its  members  many 
of  the  English  patriots,  was  the  cause  of  finally  giving  to  the  Vir- 1  aamicHon 
ginia  colonists  those  civil  liberties  wiioh  the  king  would  still  have  ^"j^^^m-' 
denied  them.    iHere  is  the  lij-st  connection  fiat  we  observe  be-    itnce,  and 
tween  the  spirit  of  English  independence  and  the  cause  of  freedom   ■'^^jj^ 
in  the  New  World.  Worli. 

11.  SAfler  the  grant  of  tte  third  charter  of  Virf^nia,  the  meet-  s.Thetm 
ings  of  tho  London  Company  were  freqaent,  and  numerously  at-  ^i^^^" 
tended.    Some  of  the  patriot  leaders  in  parliament  were  among     asuseiif 
the  members,  and  in  proportion  aa  their  principles  were  opposed     JwedMn. 
by  the  high  charch  and  monarchy  party  at  home,  they  ei^agcd 

with  the  more  earnestness  in  schemes  ibr  advancing  the  liberties  of 
Virginia.  In  1631  the  C(Mnpany,  after  avioient  struf^e  among  its 
own  members,  and  a  successful  resistance  of  royal  interference,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  liberal  written  constitution  for  the  colony,  by 
whidi  tie  systrflm  of  representative  government  and  trial  by  jury 
were  established — the  supreme  powers  of  legislation  were  conceded 
to  a  colonial  legislature,  with  tho  reserve  of  a  negative  voice  to  the 
governor  appointed  by  the  oompsny — and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  lequired  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  England. 

la,  *•'  Thus  early,"  says  Grohame,  "  was  planted  in  America  that  >.  Ki™b«^  tj 
ropreseutative  system  which  farms  the  soundest  political  frame    "™*™»- 
wlierein  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  ever  imbodied,  and  at  once  the 
eaffeat  and  most  efficient  organ  by  which  its  energies  are  exercised 
B.nd  developed.    So  strongly  imbued  were  the  minds  of  English- 
men in  this  age  with  those  gmerons  principles  which  ware  rapidly 
advancing  to  a  first  manliood  in  their  native  country,  that  wherever 
they  settled,  the  institutions  of  freedom  toolt  root  and  grew  up 
along  with  them."    'Although  the  government  of  tha  Virginia    i,  Perma- 
colony  was  soon  after  taten  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  yet  tha  J^^^^ 
representative  system  established  there  could  never  after  be  sub-  lineajMaiiM 
verted,  nor  tha  colonial  assemblies  suppressed.    'WhBnavcr  tie     nrs™* 
rights  of  tho  people  were  oncroached  upon  by  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, their  representatives  were  ready  to  rea-ssert  them ;  and  thns 
a  channel  was  ever  kept  open  for  the  eiprcssion  of  the  public  griev- 
ances.   Tito  colonial  Icpslatore,  in  all  the  trials  thrc  tgh  wliich  it 
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rterwards  pasaed,  ever  proved  iisolf  it  watchful  guactlian  of  tha 


i^e  ^      13.  iTto  ohai-fers  granted  by  iiug  James,  in  1606,  to  the  Lon- 
'^:^S^ '^0'"  fuiii  Pljmouth  compflnies,  wore  embraced  in  one  and  fhe  sama 
ijimu.rM  inatrunient,  and  ilie  forms  of  gOTOrninentdeeigneil  for  tteprqjeoted 
'■  eolonies  werB  the  aamo.    After  ymious  attempts  at  coloniration, 
Wi8  Plymouth  oompHiiy,  disheiirtBned  by  bo  nuuiy  diaappomtmeuts, 
abiuidoned  the  enterprise,  limiting  their  own  efforts  to  on  insigirji- 
aint  traiGc  nith  the  natives,  and  eserciung  no  farther  dominion 
ovec  the  territory  tJmn  the  disposition  of  small  portions  of  it  to  pri- 
vate adventurers,  who,  for  many  yeara,  succeeded  no  better  in  at- 
tempts at  settlement  than  the  Compimy  had  done  before  them.    In 
reference  to  the  seemingly  pi'ovidential  fliilure  of  all  these  schemes 
for  pliaiting  colonies  in  New  England,  we  subjoin  the  following  ap- 
propria,te  remavJo  from  Grahame. 
gS'™"^'*'      14.  '"  We  have  sufHeient  assurance  that  the  course  of  this  ivorhl 
j/Ws  aw^eT  is  tiat  governed  by  ohance ;  and  that  the  series  of  events  iiliioh  it 
exhibits  is  regulated  by  divine  ordinance,  and  adapted  to  purposes 
which,  from  their  transoemlent  wisdom  and  infinite  range,  often 
elnde  the  grasp  of  created  capscitj'.    As  it  could  not^  then,  be  with- 
out design,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  Ejr  no  common  olyect  that  dis- 
comfiture mas  thus  entailed  on  the  counsels  of  princes,  the  schemes 
of  tie  wise,  ajid  the  efforls  of  the  bravo.    It  was  for  no  ordinary 
people  that  the  land  was  i-eserved,  oud  of  no  common  qualities  or 
vulgM  superiority  that  it  was  ordained  to  be  lie  prise.    Hew 
England  was  the  destined  asylum  of  oppressed  piety  and  virtne ; 
and  its  colonization,  denied  to  tte  prelflnsions  of  greatness  and  the 
efforls  of  Blight,  was  reserved  for  men  whom  the  great  and  mighty 
despised  for  their  insignificance,  and  persecuted  for  iieir  in- 
tegrity." 
a.  Appiica-        15.  'After  the  poritans  had  determined  to  remove  to  America, 
fmlim^M  ^^  ^^^^  agents  to  Mug  Jamas,  and  endefnored  to  obtain  his  ap- 
thefymTi^  proval  of  their  enterprise-    With  chaiacterJBtio  simplioity  and 
•^  •"""*'■  honesty  of  purpose  they  represented  to  him  "  that  Hey  were  well 
weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother  country,  and  inured 
to  tbe  difficulties  of  a  strange  land ;  that  they  were  kiiit  tt^ther 
in  a  strict  and  sacred  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  themselves 
bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  eacL  other,  and  of  the  whole ;  that 
it  was  not  with  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could 
discourage,  or  small  discontent  cause  to  wisk  themselves  at  Lome 
t.  Tiair  por-  again."    ^All,  however,  that  oonld  beobtained  fi^m  the  king,  who 
ilM  miQMB,   [.et\]Bgd  to  gi-ont  them  a  charter  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  iheir  re- 
ligious privileges,  was  the  vagne  promise  that  the  English  govern, 
mont  should  remdn  from  molesting  them, 
1.  Thimii-        16.  »We  have  flins  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  more  prominent 
*^S^       events  in  Enclish  history  connected  with  the  planting  of  the  iirst 
i.  De/an  qf   American  colonips  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First.    °He  diol 
"''n™/'"    ™  1895  »  "the  first  sover^gn  of  an.  established  empire  in  America.'' 
■.Murebs'  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  composing  a  code  of  laws  for  the  di- 

oM  aiyie,  mestio  administration  of  the  Vii^inia  colony. 
^AnLES  I  n.  'James  was  suooeededhylusonly  son,  CharlesihePirst,  then 
Iffi^— 160.  in  thi,  S5th  year  of  his  age.  Inheriting  the  arbifrsry  principles 
T.  s^Mlm  of  hisfiither;  oomingto  the  thronewhenarevolntion  in  public  opin- 
sScSn/"  icn  in  relation  to  the  royal  prerogative,  the  powers  of  parliament, 
'^Jf^lff''  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  rapidly  progressiogi  and  desti- 
^"'J''''-  .  tute  of  the  prudence  and  foresight  which  the  critical  emergenciea 
of  the  limes  required  iii  him,  he  persisted  in  arrogantly  opposing 
the  many  needed  reforms  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the  natioK. 
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antiL  finidly,  lie  was  brought  to  eipiate  his  folly,  rathev  than  his  cnArit.EH  i. 
d'imea,  on  the  sojiifold.  '  loas-lMlt. 

IS.  'The  ncceaaiun  of  Charles  to  the  tlironewaa  immediately  M-   ,,[ii,eariy 
lowed  by  difficulties  with  his  pirliament,  which  refuseil  to  grant  •^P''^™'"' 
Uiia  the  requisite  supplira  i'oc  ciu-i'jlng  on  a  war*  ia  which  fks  fbr-  HJ^iS'"' 
mee  kiag  aJtd  parliaiiii?nt  luul  inTUlvcd  t)io  nation.    Irritated  by 
the  oppoaiitioii  which  he  encountered,  ke  committed  many  iudisore- 
liuaa,  and  engr^ed  in  nnmorous  controversies  with  the  parliament, 
in  whioh  ha  wus  oortadu  of  being  Sna.lly  defeated.    He  caused  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  him,  to  be  accused 
of  Mgh  treuson,  because  he  insisted  on  his  inalienii.ble  nght  to  a 
seat  in.  parlliunent :  tke  oommoiia,  iii  return,  proceeded  to  iiil^^ach 
the  lung's  favorite  minister,  the  duke  of  BucMrLgham. — The  king 
retaliated  by  imprlioning  two  members  of  Hie  house,  whom,  how- 
ever, the  exasporation  of  the  commons  soon  compelled  Ikim  to  release. 

ID.  ^Seemingly  anaware  of  tie  great  influence  which  the  com-    a.  Htenni- 
mons  eierted  in  the  nation,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  es-  J^'^/,^^ 
pressing  his  contempt  fbr  them,  and,  at  length,  ventured  to  nse  to-   otialaat  i>a 
ivards  them  the  irritating  threat,  that,  if  they  did  not  furnish  him    """""**■ 
with  supplies  to  carry  on  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  try  new  ootmoils ;  meiuiiiig,  thereby,  that  he 
would  ruLe  without  their  Daaistojioe.    'The  oommoos,  however,  con-  3.  ijhshikks 
tiiiaed  obstinate  in  their  purposes,  and  the  king  proceeded  to  put   ^^"J^ 
his  threat  in  execution.    He  diasolved*  the  porliomeat,  snA,  in  re-    arbiiyarg 
iunge  Ibr  the  unkind  treafmenc  whioh  he  hod  received  iVom  it,    "^^^ 
thought  liimself  jostilied  in  maldng  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  ,  j^^,  j,^ 
libei*ties  of  the  whole  nation.    A  general  loan  or  tax  was  levied  on 
the  people,  and  the  Ving  employed  tlie  whole  power  of  Ms  prerogo^ 
tlvB,  In  Jines  and  imprisonments,  to  enforce  the  payment. 

ao.  ^Unsuocesafiil  in  his  foreign  wars,  in  great  want  of  supplies,  t.KUisoili- 
tuid  beginning  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  discontents  wliich  his  f!Zta'^^ 
arbitrary  loans  had  oooasioned,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  jwritammit 
of  iigain  summoning  a  parliament.    An  answei"  to  his  demand  for      1628. 
supplies  wm  delay^  until  somo  iutportont  concei^cns  were  obtained 
from  him,     'After  the  oommonshadnnoniniOualydeolared,  by  vote,    s.  Omcca-  . 
[igiiinst  the  legality  of  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced  loans,  ^'"j'Snl'S^ 
tliej  prepared  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  setting  forth  li.0  rights  of  the       *inff. 
English  people,  as  guarantied  to  them  by  the  Groat  Charter,''  and  b,  Sao  p.  IS^ 
by  various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm ;  for  the  continnance  of 
nrhioh  they  required  of  the  hing  a  ratification  of  their  petition. 
After  frequent  evasions  and  delays,  the  king  finally  gave  his  assent 
to  the  pelilioQ,  which  thus  beeame  lam,  and  the  commons  then 
granted  the  requisite  auppliee,    ^But  in  a  few  months  the  obliga-  s,  vt^iaiaaty 
lions  imposed  on  the  king  by  his  sanction  of  the  petition  were  reek-        *""■ 
lessly  violated  Ijy  him. 

31.  'In  16-30,  some  arbitraq-  measures  of  taiatioa  occasioned  a  '-^^^^ 
gveat  ferment  in  parliament,  Md  led  to  its  abrupt  dissolution,  ^The  ,  ^^ni. 
king  then  gave  tiie  nation  to  undaratond  that,  during  his  reign,  he  1629. 
intended  to  summon  no  more  parliaments.  Monopolies  were  now  j.  Kfiw'(*i- 
revived  io  a  ruinous  extent ;  (Inties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  '"^^^ 
rigorously  extorted ;  fbrmer  oppressive  statntes  for  obtaining  money  SSrca-t/  du- 
were  enforced;  and  various  illegal  expedients  were  devised  for  "^j^J^ 
levying  ta^es  and  giving  them  the  color  of  Jaw ;  aud  numbers  of    ^^na,  ^c 
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ANALYSIS,  the  most  iliatingaislied  patriots,  who  rafused  to  pny,  were  subjected 

~~ to  fines  luid  iiiiprisonmeut  * 

I.  TWaeotBqf  22-  In  the  yiaip  1837.  (he  distiuguisbed  patriot,  John  Hampden, 
JslaiHmip-  reiiderei!  hia  name  illustrious  by  the  bold  stand  whick  he  made 
flgoinst  tho  tyrimny  of  the  gcvePEment.  Denying  iho  legality  of 
the  IBS  called  ship-raonay,  and  reftiaing  to  pay  his  portion,  he  wil- 
lingly Babmitted  to  a  legal  prosecution,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  his  monnroSi,  in  defenoo  of  the  laws  and  lilierly  of  his  country. 
The  ease  was  argued  belbre  all  the  supreme  ju^jea  of  England, 
twelve  in  number,  and  althongh  a  inajority  of  two  dedided  f^inji; 
Hampden,  yet  the  people  were  aroused  from  their  lethargy,  aud 
became  Benaiblo  of  the  dnngar  to  which  thoir  liberties  were  espoEed. 
■  luxiiitiiaa-  23.  sTho  ecclosinstioai  hcanch  of  Charica'a  gOTflrnment  was  n/i 
""fS""?*  '*^  arbitmry  than  the  dril.  Seemingly  to  annoy  tho  purilans, 
""*■  he  rerised  a^  enforced  his  father's  edict  for  allowing  sports  and 
reci'eations  on  Sunday ;  and  those  dirines  who  refased  to  read,  in 
tikcip  pulpits,  his  proclamation  for  that  purpose  were  punished  bj 
sn.spensiou  or  deprivation.  The  penalties  ogainst  Cathol](9  weri^ 
relaxed  ;  many  new  oeremonira  and  observances,  preludes,  asthej 
were  termed,  to  popish  idolatries,  were  introduced  into  the  church , 
unit  that  too,  at  a  time  when  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  de- 
ladedly  of  a  jvoritan  character.  The  most  strict  conformity  iii 
I'Oligious  worship  was  required,  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  neg 
leclcd  to  observe  every  oeremony,  were  escludcd  from  the  minis- 
try. Severe  punishments  were  inflioted  npoo  those  who  inveigheil 
against  the  established  church ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  eoui'ts  wew 
esalt«d  above  tlie  civil,  and  above  all  law  but  that  of  their  own 

1Ij3V.  34.  'Charles  next  attempted  to  introduce  (ho  liturgy  of  the  Eng 
t  OarmtOmi  lish  chni'ch  into  Scotland ;  !i  moasuro  which  immediately  produoerl 
"^uw.*"  "  i"™'^  violent  commotion.  This  lituj^y  was  regarded  by  thn 
Scotch  Presbyterians  as  a  species  of  mass — a  preparative  that  waii 
soon  to  introduoe,  as  was  thought,  all  the  abominations  of  poperj  . 
The  populace  and  tho  higher  classes  at  once  united  in  the  common 
cause .  the  clergy  loudly  dcolaimed  against  popory  and  tha  litnrgj , 
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which  tUej  rflprosented  as  the  sama :  a  Ijond,  teiiued  a  National  ohjirles  l 

CorenaiiC,  coatoining  an  oalli  of  rcsislinnoc  to  iiil  t^ligiouij  innava-  1625—1048. 

tiOQS,  Wiis  subscribed  by  all  elrtsses;  anil  1  njitiooiii  jiasemMy  for-  ,^oa 

mail)' abolished  Epiacopacj,  and  declared  tlio  English  onnons  and  lo<>0' 

liturgy  to  be  unLiwfui.    >lii  sniiport  of  thega  measui'Gs  the  Scotch  1   HV-. 

covenanters  toolc  np  anus,  and,  after  a  brief  truce,  marched  iato  1639. 
Bi^limd. 

25.  ^After  an  intermission  of  ahore  eleven  jicars,  an  English  it  pto-Uimtem 

parliament  was  again  sununoned.    ^Chnrles  mads  some  eoncoa-  "^i^J^' 

aions,  but  tailing  to  obtniii  supplies  as  readily  aa  he  de^red,  the  ,  OAn 

parliament  was  abruptly  dissolved,  to  the  genei'al  ttiseontent  of  the  ,  ,^^, 

nation,**    *New  electiooa  were  held,  and  another  parliament  was  HHoiuiim  of 

assembled,!!  but  this  proved  even  more  obstinate  than  the  former.  Tiirl'inven!. 

^Stralfordj  the  king's  GiTorite  general,  and  late  lieutenant  of  Ire-  , 
Jjind,  and  Lnnd,  arehblabop  of  Canterbury,  the  two  most  powerful 

and  most  favored  miniateraof  the  king,  were  impeached  by  the  com-  <"«  »i'<>- 

moos  ftir  the  crime  of  high  treason.    Strafford  was  brought  to  trial  ^—'^'^ 

immediately,  was  deolared  guilty  by  the  House  of  Peers,  and  by  the  ^.^hSihb!. 

unusual  c^cpedicnt  of  a  bill  of  attunderf  was  sentencm.  to  sxecu-  lf{4l. 

Ijon,''    Land  was  brought  to  trial  and  esoauted  Ibuf  years  Inter.  1,.  nxsnuted 

•The  eloquence  and  ability  with  which  Strafford  defended  himself,  Mnv  la, 

have  given  to  liis  Oil,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  appearance  of  a  tri-  ^  ^j,^  ^^ 

umph,  and  have  rendered  him  somewhat  illustrious  as  a  supposud  eiianicKrf} 

martyr  to  his  country ;  and  yet  true  history  shows  him  to  luive  ^""1"'"' 
been  the  adTiser  and  willing  instrument  of  much  of  that  tyraa- 
nical  usurpation  wMcJi  finally  destjoyed  the  monarch  whom  he 
designed  to  serve.! 

'26.  'From  this  period,  parliament  having  once  giuned  the  ascen-  1,  i^emx'-i 

deney,  and  coaacioua  of  the  support  of  the  people,  continued  to  "1^^%'^' 

encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  until  scoi'cely  the  shadow  un  fiavgii- 

of  ilia  former  power  was  left  him.    Already  the  character  of  the  "'^A 
British  constitution  had  been  changed  &om  a  despotic  government 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  it  would  probably  hove  lieen  well  if 

here  the  spirit  of  reform  had  firpily  eatabliEhod  it.    ^Yet  one  con-  g-  omitmitd 

cession  was  inunodiafely  followed  hy  the  demand  of  another,  until  ^*^™*4^ 

parliament  finally  reqnired  the  entire  control  of  the  military  force  S^'Mr^ 

of  the  nation,  when  Charles,conseious  that  if  he  yiehjed  this  point,  '^'^^f 
there  would  be  left  him  "only  the  pictare — the  mere  sign  of  a 
king,"  ventured  to  put  a  sto;p  to  his  concessions,  and  to  remove 

from  London  with  most  of  the  nobility,    'it  was  now  evident  that  s.  Pre-pnm- 
the  sword  alone  must  decide  the  eoutest;  both  parties  made  the""'"-""''™' 
most  active  preparations  for  the  coming  struggle,  while  each  en- 
deavored to  throw  upon  the  other  the  odium  of  commencing  it.^ 

Wtliopa,  tShopa,  and  iDferioc  olewy,  oonHuuMl  In  Benaion.  Of  their  numy  impriident  nieasuru 
^rtog  thia  padod,  vban  Furitaaum  whs  Blready  in  Cha  eecendmjt  la  tha  p^JtiupenC,  vi  qncte 
tha  foJtoivlDS  innu  Upgnrd.  "  It  ffas  ordeTBd,  [amoiig  odier  dsjwdb,)  tbat  atety  dtrgymnn, 
once  In  uaah  q.u&rteF  of  Che  ta&t,  ahonld  insbruct  hla  paciahkuwra  tn  the  dfrins  right  of  kliiga, 
uid.  tlifl  doiuEuitla  du  ofredBtiuice  to  uithDr]]^." 

Any  oonvJctii^  in  the  dtiUiih;  coiirse  of  judioiAl  pFotreeiUnas.  By  the  UilFd  cl&nsd  1^  SedtiDa 
IX.  AitiDle  I.  of  the  Cnnsdtulign  of  ehn  UitlMd  sates.  <t  la  dwlu^i  that "  Ho  biii  qf  aaam- 


Mous,  and  prejudlojd  la 
^  «  Tlie  fcltomng  remaj 
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ANALYSIS.       27.  'Here  then  we  have  iirrii 

— ■ ■  English  history,  to  which  nil  tl 

Kft^lcS'    trovereies  of  the  nation  hnd  been  (ending  since  tue  commei Yemeni 
Im-ne  miD    of  the  Refonnation.    ^Tha  yai'ious  coiitlicling  sects  and  partiss, 
a'jSlBajMit  ^°'  awhile  OTerlooking  thair  minor  diifereuoia,  now  arranHeil  them- 
(B^jjrjinri!™  selves  in  two  grjmd  divisions,  having  on  tha  one  aida  the  Presbyte- 
rian diasentars,  then  a  numerous  party,  and  all  ultra  religious  and 
political  roforniers,  hended  by  the  parliament;  and  on  Ute  other 
the  high  ohurch  and  monarciiy  party,  embrscisg  the  Catholics  and 
r  IVis  be^ir  most  of  the  nobility,  headed  by  the  Jimg.  ^This  appeal  to  arms,  wa 
^li-i^m  ''^™  *"'''  ^"^  *''*  ^'^"^  "f  the  crisis ;  the  conclusion  was  fifty 
hroiighi  10  n  years  later,  when,  at  the  .close  of  tlie  revolution  of  10S8,  the  pres. 
amamiaa.    eat  principlesof  the  British  oonstitntion  were  permanently  eatjib- 
lished,  by  the  deolaratton  of  rights  which  was  annexed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
t  CieWimir.      23.  'Prom  184210  1647  civil  War  oontinaed,  and  many  impor- 
'£iof^    tant  battles  were  fought ;  after  whioh  the  nation  continued  to  be 
k^.        distracted  by  contending  factions  until  the  close  of  1643,  when  the 
king,  having  fallen  into  the  hfmds  of  the  parliamentary  forces. 
■WHS  tried  for  the  crime  of  '■  levying  war  against  the  parliament  and 
kingdom  of  England,"  and  being  convicted  on  this  novel  chaise  of 
u.  nid9tile.  treason,  was  eseouted  on  the  30th' of  January,  1640,    'Parliament 
t.  OmdUioH  had,  ere  this,  flillen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  army,  then 
tnSl!"'    commanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  principal  general  of  the  re- 
publican, or  paritanicttl  party. 
«.  Rimaria       29.  'For  the  death  of  the  king  no  justification  can  tie  made,  for 
^tteftiK?  no  consideration  of  public  necessity  required  it.    Norcanthis  act 
T.  ncvu  of   ^  attributed  to  the  vengeiwiee  of  the  people.    'Lingard  saya  that 
Mr^d-i.     '  the  people,  for  the  most  part  were,  even  wiliii^  to  replace  Charles 
on  the  throne,  under  those  limitalionswhich  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  th^  rights.    The  men  who  hurried  him  to 
the  scaffold  were  a  amall  faction  of  hold  and  ambitioas  spirits,  who 
had  the  address  to  guide  the  passions  and  thnaticiam  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  the  real  senti- 
I.  ofRnlUtm.  ments  of  the  nation.'    "Hallom  asserts  thatthe  most  powerful  mo- 
tive that  influenced  the  regicides  was  a  "  fierce  fiinatical  hatred  of 
D.  tr«ms'i    ^''^  '''"Bi  ^'^^  naturnl  fruit  of  long  civil  dissensions,  inflnnied  by 
rtprfsenis-   preachei's  more  dark  and  sanguinary  than  those  they  addressed, 
^^,^f  and  by  a  perverted  atndy  of  the  Jawish  scriptures." 
cdariM.         30.  'Hume,  whose  political  prejudices  have  induced  him  to  speak 

of  the  nmdon,  whlcli  had  alreAdv  been  &    MQ-  hel   y  succe^vi  acts  of  fhe  leglslatuTe  bat  ^as 

were  reqnisieQ  no  odb  denicEL ;  bnt    hlpma  nj  h  cfp  Q) 

VefiL«d  In  the  Farllojunit,  fonnflil  &  BUlQc  4>n  u 

iDTflrelKn,  others  InolBted  Uiat  the  eo   man 

ought  ajau  to  lie  tranEt^rred  to  tbe  two  houp  nK 

tbe  p&triotB ;    tbo  more  rnoderiito  ^    n   y  t, 

ur  umn  dietrust^,  resalnd  to  defend  be 

It  they  ^rere.  the  bhuoa  vHf  belong  io  cri 

ineng^d.— "IfitHere'SlBmUftirBauinl  h  t 

fiir  le^  eiiey  n>T  bbn  to  dcfflre  tha  ccn  pie «  eu         o     nc  o    be  ^      a 

Umedjaployed  l^efiiultflorbDtbbidAj-her  CO  0     Uuiq  lib   iLi   p  er   u  O    ho    ar 

Uamenblt  may  bo  solcl,  with  nob  gEwter  sevorllj  Vaaa  troth   tbnE  acw^c  j  tno  or  tl  reo  pabl 
acts  of  jnaticp,  buioiinlty  or  generosity    and  very  fuv  of  political  wisdom  o  counge  are  n 
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the  Stum-t 

CHA^CSa  t 

:aa&-i649. 

e  cills  his 

ainisoftJiB 

'nfiMam. 

nlforiiis 

eUved. 

meul,  mosDiy 

s.  KclaiiBwi 

ittle  aWen- 
Prance,  in 

^r-^ 

No»ji  Sootin 

IS^"" 

tke  trKitv 

tion  of  the 

id  not  the 

u,  ppevrtiled 

•'pz^':^ 

.  thought  north 

■"^S 

vjlu  ts     -igre  ea 

with       m         h,  X 

tJie>e  diaCunt  poascssioiis,  wiioso  i-Bstoratio 

3-3.  liu  his  colonial  policy  towards  Virginia,  Charles  adopted  the    i.  eaionlai 
maxims  thjit  had  rcgubit-KiI  the  coiidnct  of  his  father.    Deeliciiig     f^^ 
that  the  raiafortunea  of  Virgiaift  lyei'e  owing,  in  u  great  measnre,  to  toaardt  vir- 
the  demooratioalfrojueorthe  civil  constitutibi  wh   li    he  L    J  n       ^^"^ 
Companj  hod  giTen  It,  he  expressed  his  intenti  n  f  ti  king  h    »]  - 
ermns&t  of  tbat  oolony  into  his  own  hands  ;  b      aJ  ho  gh  h    ap- 
pointed the  governors  and  their  coimoil  of  nd    se  's,    h    co   n   1 
flasembly  waa  nppirently  overlooked  as  of  lit      cnnseq    n         d 
allowed  to  remain.     STha  grant  aim  of  Ihe  kin     a    met  0  iCn^am 

monopolize  tlie  profita  of  the  industry  of  the  co   n         and     hi  e  *  ^^f' 
absorbed  with  Uiis  olyeat,  which  he  oould  neve    fu  ;  ace  mp    b, 
and  OTerwhelmed  with  a  multiplioity  of  cores  nt  liome,  the  polilipal 
rights  of  the  Virginiang  beaune  eatablished  bj  Ma  neglect. 

33.  'The  relations  of  Charles  with  the  Puritnn  colonies  of  Kew  «.  ThereUir 
England,  Ibrm  one  of  the  most  iutereatiug  portioos  of  our  colonial  caotIh 
histor;,  botlt  on  acoouut  of  the  subsequent  iniportiinae  of  those  col-  wiihiia 
oniea,  and  the  eiceediug  liberality  of  conduct  manifested  towards  ^^^^^ 
thera  by  the  king,-— so  utterly  irreooncilab'.e  with  all  his  well  known  England. 
mosims  of  arbitrary  authority,~and  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 

polioy  of  his  BovorDineat  in  England,  and  to  the  disposition  which 
he  eshibited  in  his  rehitions  with  the  Virginia  colonists.    'The  r.  saTmomg 
reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  leim  t£vt  Charles  the  First       ■™"' 
acted,  indirectly  at  least,  aa  the  early  friend  of  the  liberties  of  New 
Ei^Land,  and  the  patron  of  flia  Pnriian  aettlemeats. 

34.  'In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jamoi'tha  priyect  of  anotlier  s.  Cljciim- 
Puritan  setflement  on  the  shore  of  Masaachusetts  Boy  had  been  ,y,^j™J^ 
formed  by  Mr.  White,  a  non-oontbrmiat  minister  of  Dorchester ;  faanime  if 
fiad,  altliongh  the  first  attempt  wiis  in  part  frustrafed,  it  led,  a  few  '^^J^bto^ 
years  later,  to  the  founding  of  the  Masaochnsetta  Bay  colony.  By  coimu. 
the  zeal  and   activity  of  White,  an  association  of  Puritans  was 

(brmeU;  a  tract  of  t-ercitory  wiis  purchased  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
mny,  and.  in  ICu'S,  a  small  body  of  planters  was  despatched  to 
■  -'— "a^  under  the  charge  of  John  Endicott  one  of  the  lead- 
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ANALYSIS,  ing  pr<aootors.    Some  opulent  commercial  men  uf  London,  wha 

opeiily  proftssod  or  aeeretlj  fitvored  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans  weca 

iiidaoed  to  join  in  the  enterprise  j  and  thej  perauiidei!  theii''  Bsao- 
ciatcs  to  unite  vith  them  in  un  application  to  the  king  for  a  churter 
of  incorporation. 
I.  SiiTjii  ding-      35.  'The  rendlneas  with  TTliioh  the  Idng  jickleil  to  thoir  appli- 
'^^^gf  cation,  and  the  liberal  tenor  of  tho  ohai-tar  thus  ohtained,  ore  per- 
fectly unaccountable,  except  upon  tho  suppo^fion  that  the  king 
VJ3  anxiouB,  at  this  time,  to  relievo  his  kingdom,  of  the  reJigioua 
and  political  agitators  of  the  Piuitiia  party,  by  opening  for  t^em 
9  Incaniil't-  SQ  Ksylum  in  a  foreign  loud.    'WLile  attempting  to  direst  the  Vir- 
m^^ahu  gininns  of  many  of  their'  righta,  he  made  a  iiee  pft  cf  the  same  to 
the  "OiaTernor  and  Cumpony  of  Massachusetts  Eay,"  although  lie 
had  but  recently  declared,  iu  the  cose  of  Vit^iiuB,  that  a  chartereii 
incorpcration  was  totally  unfit  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  remote 
colony,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  establish  one  tax  New  England, 
t.  Bcciettiiaii-  ^Although  award  of  the  hostility  of  the  Fnritons  to  the  established 
^rtt-flrt  «/-  English  Church,  ha  abstained  from  imposing  upon  them  a  single 
rian  caio^  Drdinauco  respocting  religions  teneis,  or  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
nliu.        of  worship.    The  charter  made  no  mention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
rights  cf  the  colonists,  thns  showing  a,  silent  acquiescence  of  the 
king  in  the  well  known  designs  of  the  former,  of  establishing  a 
church  govenunent  on  puritanical  principles.' 
i.Tbefrpo-        3^-  'Yet  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants  did  not  obtain,  directly 
utcai  riBiia.  any  Birther  political  rights,  than  the  incorporated  "  Company,"  in 
which  WHS  Tested  all  legislatire  and  exeoutiTe  authority,  thought 
I.  TMInat-  proper  to  give  them.    sBut  the  Company  itaelf  was  large,  some  of 
Sma'and^  its  members  wore  among  the  first  emigrants,  and  a  large  propertion 
retoiWM  '  of  the  patentees  soon  remoTel  to  America.    Between  the  Company 
fflf''  Jws     ""^  *''*  emigrants  there  was  a  unifiirmity  of  Tiews,  principles,  and 
interests ;  and  tho  political  rights  given  to  the  former,  by  their 
0  cftarnrp    cliarter,  Were  soon  shared  by  the  latter.    'In  162!),  the  Company, 
md  meennga  by  its  own  Totfl,  and  by  general  consent,  transferred  its  charter,  its 
^«^i>mt-    meetings,  and  the  control  of  tie  goTemmcnt  of  the  colony  from 
fi"'^'"     England  to  Ameiica.    Thus  an  English  corporation,  established  in 
'""  "^     London,  resolved  itself,  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  into  aa 
American  corporation  to  be  established  in  Mossachusotte ;  and  that 
too  without  any  opposition  from  the  English  monarch,  who,  in  all 
other  cases,  had  shown  himself  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  preroga- 


metBteDt  vith  the  U^tb  of  En^Iood,'  a  piwi^OD 


postUuii  thM  "  thB  king  teems  no 
of  tho»  wlia  DhdoDtaa  the  mean 
increaibta.    Biinoion  (1.  8i3.J  b| 
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tives  of  the  crown.    'Tivo  years  Inter,  whea  a  complaint  was  pre-  chjeles  i. 

:fen-atl  i^ainst  ths  colony  by  a  Rouuiq  Coiholio,  who  hiul  been  ban-  IBa— IB49. 

iahed  IWrn  it,  ihu  kmg  to^k  ocoasio.i  to  disprove  Iko  reports  that  ,  p,ic„iij„ 

he  ''  hild  no  guod  opiaioa  ai  that  pi  lutaition,"  omd  to  assure  the  in-  mnrfuci  if 

Itlbitants  fiat  ha  would  miiutain  their  priyilegeB,  and  supply  what-  "'  *'"*' 
ever  else  might  conti'ibate  to  their  oomfort  anil  prosperity.''^ 

37.  'The  trmater,  to  whioh  we  have  alluded,  did  not  of  itself  ^^^i^ 

sonfer  any  new  fr-mohifiea  on  the  colonists,  uoleaa  tkey  were  al-  mn^rr 

i«ady  memhera  of  the  Company ;  jet  it  was,  in  reality,  the  astab-  s"''^,^l< 

lisiunent  of  an  independent  prorinoial  goteinmont.,  to  oe  adminis-  ""lo, 
tered,  ia.ieod,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  England,  hut  while 

so  administered,  not  subject  to  any  interference  fi'om  the  king.   ^In  a  ErUiagrr 

IG^iO,  the  corporation,  in  wMoh  still  remained  all  the  powers  of  ^%^i^, 

gDVei>nment,  enlarged  its  nnmbers  by  the  admiaaian  intc  its  body  andr^uli^ 

01'  more  than  ona  hnndred  persons,  many  of  them  membera  of  no  "°^^'^'" 
ciiiirali ;  but  in  tbe  following  year  it  was  agreed  and  oriUincd  that 
for  the  time  to  oonie,  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  fi'eodom  of 
tim  body  pol.tio,  who  waa  not  a  membe::'  of  some  chnrch  within  the 

limits  at  the  colony.'    tUnder  tliis  limitation,  the  full  rights  of  4  Gritduel 

ciiiienship  were  gradually  oitended  beyond  tiio  limits  of  the  orig-  ^,^^^ 

iual  oorporatiou,  so  us  to  embrace  all  churoh-meiabers  in  good  culHna/iij 
standing ;  hut  at  a  later  period  tlus  law  was  amended  so  as  to  in- 
clude (imong  the  fi-eemen  those  inhabitants  also  wlio  should  procure 
a  certifieatc  t^-om  smne  miniater  of  the  established  church  that  they 
were  pBi'Sons  of  orthodox  principles,  and  of  honest  life  and  cou- 

3S.  *3iieliJH  a  brief  history  of  the  early  i-elations  tliat  eiiflted  ^^5g!^ 
between  Cliarlea  the  First  aod  the  Mas^ohnaettsBay  oolomBCs;  ™"J<^- 
Bhowiug  how  the  civil  and  religions  libertiw  of  theaa  people  were 
tolerated  and  enconraged  by  the  unaccountable  libai'ftlity  of  a  des- 
potic monarchy  who  showed  himself,  in  his  own  kingddni,  moat  bit- 
terly liojti  I  o  to  the  religious  views,  political  principles,  and  general 
character  of  the  Purihina.  Wo  close  our  raoiarlis  on  this  suiyect 
by  ijaotiiig  the  following  from  Grahama. 

33,  B"  The  colonists  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  fociiities  tB^m*jo 
which  the  king  pvesecSad  to.  them,  and  the  unwonted  liberality  and  mS«^m^ 
consideration  with  which  he  showed  himself  willing  to  grace  thdr 
departure  from  Britain,  wci'e  so  fully  aware  of  hia  rooted  enmity 
to  thoir  principles,  and  so,  little  able  to  teoonoile  his  present  de- 
me.inor  with  his  fivorite  policy,  that  they  openly  declared  Itey 
had  been  cmidueied  by  Providence  to  a  land  of  rest,  ihrongh  ways 
ivhioh  they  were  contented  to  admire  without  oompreheading ;  and 
tli^it  they  could  ascribe  the  blessings  they  obtained  to  nothing  else 
tlv!u  the  spocial  interpo^llon  of  tliat  Being  who  orders  all  the 
stops  of  bis  people,  and  holds  the  hearts  of  kings,  as  of  all  men,  in 
his  hands.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  coinddence,  that  this  arbitrary 
puinoe,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  oppressii^  the  royaliats  in 
Virgini:!,  should  have  been  cherishing  the  priaoiplea  of  liberty 
among  the  Pucitans  in  New  England." 

40.  ''But  notwithstanding  (ho  favor  with  which  the  English  gov-    i.  jcaJouty 
emmeut  appears  to  have  regarded  the  designs  of  the  Paritana  in  ^2*0'™!^ 
removing  to  America,  no  sooner  were  they  Ijnnly  estahlbihed  (here     waoirms 
than  a  ie.iloaay  of  Ihoir  suoeeaa  was  obsoi-vaWo  in  the  oouasels  of   "^7^, 
trahbisliopLaud  and  the  high-churoh  p,irty ;  and  tho  king  began  to 
Haver  between  hia  origimd  wish  lo  ramovo  the  soeds  of  discontent 
lax  from  him,  and  his  apprehensions  'of  the  dangerous  and  iucreas- 

*  Ocatuma,  B«l[  n,  chap.  ii.    Nsll. 
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*NAiiY9iP.  ing  inflnciQce  whioS  the  Puritan  colonies  ali-eady  liegfm  to  eiert  ia 
~  'a^^-  *''^  affiura  of  England.  'America  began  lo  be  regarded  lij  the 
ftoio^mn&  English  patriots  hs  the  asylum  of  liberty ;  the  home  of  the  op- 
tv  difceni  preasod ;  and  as  opEniDg  a  r&idy  esoapa  from  the  oivil  and  eoelcai- 
''"  Bstionl  rigors  of  English  1  jnmny :  irhile  the  clamors  of  lie  malig- 

nant represented  it  oa  a  nursery  of  religionB  hereaies,  and  of  repub- 
lican di^mns  ntterly  subversive  of  the  principles  of  royaltj. 
'(^5^      41.  'The  eml-iaariea  of  Laud,  sent  to  apy  out  the  praotioes  of 


:h  ibe  laws  of  Bngiivnd ;  that  marriages  w 
by  tho  civil  magistrate  instead  of  the  parish  priest ;  that  a  new 
system  of  churA  disciplilie  had  been  established  |  and,  moreover, 
liatthe  colonists  aimed  at  sovereignty ;  and  "tkat  it  was  accounted 
treason  in  thfflr  general  court  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  king." 
(Wnio'^S-  ° '  ""i'^B  ^  1^6  persecutions  in  Euglaud,  and  the  iHvorabie reports 
lea.        of  the  proapcrity  of  Massaehuaetts,  emigration  had  inoreaaod  so 
rapidly  as  to  become  a  sulyect  of  serious  cond.deration  in  the 
Mug's  oouuoiL" 
1,  Atma^rn     42.  'So  early  as  1633  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  rerwbatiug 
^™™  BBrf-  the  designs  that  prompted  the  emigration  of  the  Puritans.    In  1634 
M^i^oKn-  aoveral  ships  bound  for   New  England   were   detained  in  the 
"Kita^BT^  Thames  by  order  of  the  council ;  and  during  the  same  year  an 
blibup  Laud,  arbitrary  commission  was  granted  to  archbishop  Laud  and  others, 
#*■        authorid:^  them  to  make  laws  for  the  American  plantations,  to 
regulate  the  church,  and  to  examine  all  existing  colonial  patents 
and  charters,  'and  if  they  found  that  any  had  been  unduly  ob- 
tained, or  that  the  liberties  they  oonftrred  were  hnrtfol  to  the 
B.  otjtcu  rf  royal  prerogative,  to  cause  tiem  to  be  revoked.'    >Owing.  how- 
^at^^a-   ^'^5  to  the  fluctuating  motives  and  policy  of  tJie  king,  and  th« 
ti :  iraen-    Critical  state  of  affairs  in  England,  the  purposes  of  this  oontmia 
i^nlm  ffl  sion  were  not  iHilly  carried  out:  the  colonists  eipressed  their  In- 
'        tention  'to  defbnd  their  lawful  possessions,  if  they  were  abte;  if 
not,  to  avoid,  and  protract,' — and  emigration  continued  to  inoreoae 
their  numbers  and -iiiflaenoe. 
w'^^S      43.  *In  1635  a  fleet  of  twenty  Teasels  oonveyed  three  thousand 
*n  iKsT^  new  settlers  to  the  colony,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Petera,  after- 
ward? the  celebrated  ohapltun  and  counsellor  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  yonngeTj  who  was  elected  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  who  afterwards  became  ons"  of  the  prominent  leadera 
of  tho  Independent  party  in  parliament,  daring  tho  civil  war  be- 
t.  (vmtuaicB  tween  that  body  and  the  king.    'In  1638  an  ordinnuoe  of  council 
qfuss.      ^^  issaed  for  the  detention  of  another  lai^e  fleet  about  to  siul  for 
IVIosaachuaetts,  and  it  baa  been  aaserted  and  generally  believed 
that  among  those  thns  prevented  from  emigrating  were  the  dis- 
tinguished Puritan  leaders,  Haalerig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell. 
e  DemBPi       44.  'Abont  the  same  time  a  requisition  was  mode  to  the  general 
^i^'SSS  *"'"''  "^  Massachusetts  fbr  the  return  of  the  charter  of  the  colony, 
SamOB  cSer-  that  it  might  abide  the  result  of  the  judicial  proceedings  alread  J 
'^-        commenced  in  England  for  its  subversion.    "The  colonists,  howevet, 
ffia'c^^"  "  cautious  but  energetic  language,  urged  their  rights  against  such 
a  proceeding,  and,  depreoating  tho  king's  displeoaure,  returned  for 
answer  an  hmnble  petition  that  they  might  be  heard  before  they 
»■  rasftiwa-  were  condemned,    '"Happily  for  their  liberties,  before  their  petition 
,J^^  {2t  ''ould  find  its  w^  to  the  throne,  the  monarch  was  himself  involved 
iB^nirT/    in  difiicalties  in  his  own  dominionB,  whioh  rendered  it  prudent  for 
i^^^l^^   liim  to  suspend  his  arbitrary  measures  against  the  coloniea.    H« 
esionfM.      was  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  resume  them 
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45.  Altbougli   settlements  were  commenced  iit  Maiae,  New  cniEua  i, 
HaJniiabire,  Coimectieut^  and  Rhode  Island  during  this  coign,  tUey  1626— IMB- 
WBi'e  oonsidared  ratiier  as  branches  of  the  more  prominent  colony  ,^  oiheritt- 
of  Mftssaohusettfi  B^y,  null  had  not  yet  acquired  suliiclent  impor-  tieniaium 
tftooe  to  attract  tie  royal  notice.    «In  1B44  Rhode  Island  and  "™^ 
Providence  obtained  fronj,  the  parliament,  through  the  efforts  of  s,  bm^ 
Roger  Williiinss,  a  charter  of  iacorporation  "  with  full  power  and  pj^^^^^ 
authority  to  govern  themselves,'"    'The  Plymouth  colony  remain-  ^  j,^^  pj 
ed  without  a  charter,  and  onmolested,  in  the  qniet  enjoyment  tnaaih  ceT 
of  its  oivU  oiul  religious  privilogea.     For  more  th'»n  eighteen  years  ""il^. 
this  little  colony  was  a  acrlot  democracy.    All  the  male  inhabitants  %-^e^F- 
wei-e  convened  to  frame  the  luws,  and  often  to  de<nde  both  on  ex-  mxer. 
ecutiveand  judicial  questions.    The  goveraoi  was  elected  aiiuually 

by  general  suffrage,  find  the  powers  that  ha  aserciaed  were  derived 
directly  from  the  people.  The  inconvemences  arising  from  the 
purely  demoeratio  form  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  representative 
ayatem  in  1639. 

46.  'We  now  tarn  to  Maryland,  the  only  additional  Ei^lisli  col-  s.  lHarylatUL 
ony  establlBlied  durii^  Uie  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  to  whose 

history  we  have  not  alluded  in  Uiis  Appendis.    "The  charter    a.  OintnU 
gfanted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the  general  tenor  of  which  has  already  "ttT^SL. 
been  described,  conl^ned  a  more  distinct  recogiLition  of  tlie  rights  ignd  ehia-ier. 
of  the  colonists  than  any  instrument  whioh  hod  hitherto  passed  the 
royal  saal.    The  merit  of  i(a  liberal  provisions  is  attributable  to  the 
provident  focesigtkt  and  generosity  of  Lord  Baltimore  himself,  who 
penaod  the  instrument,  and  whose  great  favor  and  influence  with 
the  king  oiitained  from  him  concossiona,  which  would  never  have 
been  yieWed  to  the  claims  of  justice  alone.    Tha  charter  of  Idary- 
land  Wiis  sought  for  and  obtained  from  nobler  and  holier  purposes 
than  the  grantor  could  appreciate. 

47.  'Unlike  the  charters  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  tlxat  of  t.  Rightt  if 
Maryland  acknowledged  the  emigrant  settlers  themselvea  as  free-  f**  saiiev. 
men,  and  conceded  to  them  rights,  which,  in  other  instances,  had 

been  restricted  to  privileged  oompanifa,  or  left  to  their  discretionary 
eitension.  'Xbe  laws  ot  Maryland  were  to  be  established  with  the  s.  The  loot 
advice  and  approbation  of  a  m^ority  of  the  freemen ;  neither  were  '^S^JSn'' 
(heir  enactmenle,  nor  the  appointments  of  the  proprietary,  salyect  ^^?^^ 
to  any  required  concurrence  of  the  king ;  the  colony  reodvod  a  per-  ^J^'tSt™ 
petutd  eifflnption  from  royal  ttuation ;  and,  while  Christianity  was  Hon,  j-t 
declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  no  preference  was  given  to  any 
rel^;ious  sect  or  party. 

49.  'Maniland  was  settled  by  Catholics,  wlio,  like  the  Puritans,  s,  tik  praut 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  wilda  of  America  from  the  persecutions  to  Sj'^uftoaS 
which  they  were  subjected  in  England;  and  they  are  enljtled  to  ^ UnT/laai. 
the  praise  of  having  founded  the  Jirst  American  colony  in  which 
religious  toleration  was  established  by  law.    '"■'Calvert  deaervea  to  ij  Retaam 
be  ranked,"  says  Bancroft,  "  among  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  wBanmirt. 
Lawgivers  of  all  ages.    He  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  seek  for  religions  aecnrlty  and  peace  by  the  practice 
of  justice,  and  not  by  the  eiercise  of  power ;  to  plan  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  institntdons  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  con- 
BoitUiOe:  to  advance  the  career  of  civilization  by  reoogniiing  the 
rightful  equality  of  all  religious  sects.    The  asylum  of  Papists  was 
the  spot,  where,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  which,  as  yot,  had  hardly  been  exploredj  the  mild  forbear- 
ance of  n  proprietary  adopted  religious  freed  »m  as  the  ba^s  of  the 
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40  'A  few  days  after  the  death,  of  Charlas,  the  house  of  com- 
mons, declaring  that  lie  house  of  lords  was  useless  and  daagerous. 
aholished  thnt  braaeh  of  parliament.  At  the  aama  time  it  woa  voted 
thi^  the  ofiiee  of  king  was  unneoesaary,  bupdensomo,  and  danger 
oua  to  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  people ;  and  an  aoc  Tfaa  aooortl- 
I  p^ni^f^,  iiigly  possed,  deelarii^  monarchy  to  be  abolished.  The  Cinumons 
btstafUie  then  took  into  their  hands  ail  the  povers  of  gotenuuent,  and  the 
*»onsoS^  former  title  of  the  "English  Monnrcliy,"  gave  place  to  that  of  the 

tntMng.         go_  a^  proper  underatanding  of  the  characters  of  those  who  now 
^^J^wrw"  ruled  tlie  deatinies  of  England,  requires  some  account  of  the  oiiar- 


■JlwmW  England,  dissatiafled  with  the  ^pisoopacy  wore  attached  to  a  eyateni 
ere^byuTir   of  greater  plainness  and  simplicity,  whii^  was  denominAted  Fres~ 
f""^     bytBcinnism,    'Yet  the  principles  which  actuated  these  oppoaing 
wiW™^&  divisions,  were  not,  at  firat,  so  different  as  might  be  expeoteii 
'^^dM^   "The  Episcopal  church,"  Biyys  Godwin,  "hadahatred  of  sects;  the 
tma.    '    Presbylerians  did  not  oome  behind  her  in  tliat  piirticuhir.    The 
Episcopal  church  was  intolerant ;  so  were  tlie  Preabyteriana,  Both 
of  them  regai-ded  with  horror  the  idea  of  a  free  press,  and  that 
every  one  should  be  pemiitted  to   publish  and  support  by  his 
writings  whatever  positions  his  caprice  or  hia  oonviotions  might 
llWaSjiBrt  dictate  to  him."   'The  Presbytcriuna  held  the  neceasityofasysljim 
^J^j^J^*-  of  presbyteries,  which  they  regarded  as  of  divine  institution,  and 
jtmOtu.     they  labored  as  eameatlj  na  ae  Episcopalians  to  establish  a  uni- 
formity in  religious  faith  and  worship. 
>.  Titslnda-      &i.  "United  with  the  Presbyterians  at  first  in  their  opposition  to 
jKHiUna.     the  abusea  of  the  royal  pren^ative,  were  the  hidfpeiidents,  the  most 
I.  rftijr ffBH- radical  of  the  Puritan  roftirmers.    '"Like  the  Presbyterians  they 
""niM™'     oordiaiij  disapproved  of  the  pomp  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
England.    Bat  they  went  Ihrtiier.    They  equally  disapproved  of 
the  synods,  provinoial  and  general,  the  classes  and  iuforporotions 
of  Presbytery,  n  ajatem  acaroely  leas  coraplicntedjihough  infinitely 
Icsa  dazzling  than  that  of  diocesan  Eplacopaoy.    They  held  that  a 
church  was  a  body  of  Christians  assembled  in  one  phioe  appropri- 
ated for  their  worship,  and  that  every  aach  body  waa  complete  iu 
itself;  that  they  had  a  right  to  draw  up  the  rules  by  which  they 
thought  proper  to  be  r^pilated,  and  that  no  man  not  a  member  of 
their  assembly,  and  no  body  of  men,  was  entitled  to  interFece  with 
a.  Timi  de-   their  proceedings.    ^Demanding  toleration  on  these  grounds,  they 
a^ds!^  felt  that  they  wera  equally  ijonnd  to  concede  and  assert  it  for 
aiiim.      Others ;  and  they  preferred  to  see  a  number  of  ohurches,  with  dif- 
ferent sentiments  and  iuatitutea,  within  the  same  political  ci.ounu- 
nity,  to  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil  and  asterminating  error  by 
means  of  esolusive  r^ulations,  and  the  menaces  and  severity  of 
a.mi^-  pnniahraent."*    »Hume  saya  of  the  Independents,  "Of  all  Chria- 
"«%B  1^  tian  sects  this  wna  the  firat  which,  during  its  prosperity  as  well  as 
Hume.      its  adversity,  always  adopted  the  principles  of  toleration."    The  In- 
>%,£"''"?''   dependents  demiindod  no  other  llberly  than  thej  were  willing  tc 
KJIrS,.  yield  to  all  others.  ■ 

m^TftT?™'       ''^'  "'^^  '■^^  civil  war  between  the  ting  and  parliament  progressed. 

by:eiirim.     important  political  ilifi'erences  arose  between  the  Independents  and 

'f  is*'pSS  the  Presbyterians,  extending  throughoat  parliament,  die  nroiy,  and 

aMsM^  ttie  people.    ''The  Presbyterians  would  have  been  s.'itisfiGd  witb 
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royalty  undc' propel- rMitrietions  against  its  abases;  uot  doaring  a  collrao^. 
EOmplolO  victory,  lliey  feai'el  lU^it  tlie  king  migUt  be  I'eduoeti  too  wEAmii. 
low;  and  being  tired  of  tlie  war,  ctey  Jrere  ansious  for  a  compco-  1618—1060. 
mise.  'Bat  the  Independents,  considered  as  a,  poliiJoiil  party,  bay-  ,  ^^^^  ' 
ing  gradimlly  enlisted  under  tlioii:  baimors  the  radicals  uf  uil  the  ram^sfint 
libei-aJ  sects,  demanded,  Brat^  the  abolition  of  royalty  itael^  as  a  ^"^^^' 
DiJucea^Loii  to  their  political  principles,  nnd  aftcrnards,  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniyersal  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  ^It  was  s-Timaaocat- 
this  latter  party,  or  thi^  union  of  many  parties,  that  finally  gnined  ■'"'  ''"^f- 
ihe  nsoendency,'  caused  the  Heilh  of  the  Mng,  and  subfertei  the  "  D™  ""• 
moaArchy. 

53.  ^On  the  ovei'throw  of  monarchy,  therefore,  the  IndependeBt  j  suvai'on 
party  held  the  i-eins  of  government,  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  ^Ji^J'^ 
thousand  men,  under  the  coutrolling  iuliuEiice  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  u^oosiiiawi 
one  of  the  most  exij^aordinary  characters  that  England  ever  plf}-  '"  *''"""'"'S- 
iluced.  ^Cromwell  wae  first  sent'  to  Irehmd  to  reduce  the  rebeUioQ  «.  &w»T'is(r» 
there;  and  being  completely  suoeeastlil,  he  nestmnreliedinto  Scot-  |,'^!^t««, 
land,  wlere  Cities,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  had  taken  refuge. 

'Here  Cromwell  defeated  flie  royalist  covenanters  in  the  battle  5.  siaaacf 
of  Dunbar,"  and  in  the  following  year,  pursuing  the  Scotch  army  "^^^^ 
into  Enghmd,  t^  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  fell  upon  it  at  f_  Bept  11, 
Worcester,  and  completely  annihibited  it  in  one  desperate  battle."  '^"^ 
•The  yoimg  prince  Charles  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  (lying  ^-  ^^^^  "■ 
iu  disguise  through  the  middle  of  England,  o^er  passing  through  ;_  Escape  at 
many  adTentures,  often  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils,  be  succeeded,  ^ff"f° 
BVentnallj',  in  reaehii^  France  in  siifety.  Oot-n 

54.  'Some  diiSenlties  having  occurred  with  the  states  of  Holland,  j  "j.^  „^ 
the  English  parliament,  in  order  to  pnnish  their  arrr^ance  and  (rnuai  fnal- 
promote  Briliah  oommeKe,  passed  the  oelebrated  Navigation  Act,  i'""™  ■*"■ 
by  which  all  colonial  produce,  whether  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 

was  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  England  in  any  but 
British  built  sMps,  of  whi^  too,  the  mnater  and  three-fburths  of 
the  manners  should  be  EDgiisbmeo.    Eren  Enropeaa  produce  and 
mannfacturea  were  prevented  fcom  being  imported  bat  in  British 
vessels,  unless  they  were  the  growth  or  fabric  of  the  particular  state 
which  carried  them.    ^These  unjust  regulations  struck  severely  at  s.  Bxtteilng- 
the  Dntoh,  It  commercial  people,  who,  producing  ftw  commoillties  %*^^^ 
of  their  own,  had  become  die  general  oarriera  and  fiietors  of  Europe. 
sWar  therefore  followed :  the  glory  of  both  nations  was  proudly  9.  war  mUh 
sustained  on  the  ocean ;  Blake,  the  English  iinvid  oommimder,  and     fniixnt. 
Von  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admirals,  acquired  imper- 
iahiible  renown;  but  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  was  destroyed, 
and  the  states  were  ohliged  to  sue  for  peace.''  'aw'J'''^''' 

53.  '"While  this  war  was  progressing,  a  controversy  had  arisen  be-  ^^  coVn-ooff- 
twoen  Cromwell  and  Uie  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  parliament  on    i,j  i»,uinni 
the  other.    The  parliament,  having  conquered  all  its  enemies  in  ^^^JSw*- 
England,  Scotbnd,  and  Ireland,  and  having  no  longer  any  need  of 
the  services  of  tlie  army,  arid  being  jealous  of  its  power,  be^an  to 
make  preparations  Air  its  rcducljon,  wilh  tiie  ostensible  olyect  of 
diminishing  the  eipen.ses  of  the  goTemment.    But  by  this  time  the 
parliament  had  lost  the  eonSdeuce  of  the  people.    "Since  its  first  u.ThBsrnr 
assembling,  in  November,  1040,  it  had  been  greatly  reduced  ia  "^pSS?* 
numbers  by  successive  desertaous  and  proscriptions,  but,  still  gTiisp-    mciu,  mJ 
ing  after  oJl  the  powers  of  government,  it  appeared  determined  to  ™'^^, 
perpetuate  its  existence,  and  claimed  that,  if  another  parliament 
wore  called,  the  present  membere  should  retain  their  phiees  without 
a  reelection.    The  contest  between  this  parliament  ami  the  an>^ 
teoame,  therefor*,  one,  not  for  individual  rule  only,  but  for  exiid' 
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*Mja.Yaia.   ence  also.    'This  state  of  affairs  iras  tBrmioated  bv  ihe  deeirioB 

-""7" or  Cromwell,  who  could  oonnt  on  a  faithful  and  well  disciplitit4 

iv^rmfnoreif  army  to  second  iiis  purposes.    Entering  tke  parliament  liouse  at 
Sn"f  tr™.  "^^  ^^"^  "'  "  ^"^^  "^  aoldiers  on  the  Both  of  April,  1653,  he  pro- 
%ia^       claimed  tho  dissolation  of  parlinment,*  remuTeS  l^e  members,  seued 
the  records,  imd  oommivoded  the  doors  to  ba  locked. 
B  siiioryof      56.  'Soon  after  this  event,  Cromwell  summoned  a  p.irlimnent 
^^^ni.  composed  wholly  of  members  of  his  own  selection,  called,  indeed, 
repvesenfatlTes,  but  repreaentlng  only  Cromwell  and  Ms  oouaoil  of 
oflioers.    The  members  of  this  parliament,  commonly  called  Bar^ 
io/ie'st  parliament,  from  the  name  of  ona  of  ila  leading  mem- 
bars,  after  thirtaan  months'"  sitting,  were  to  name  tlieir  suocessora, 
and  these  sgala  wara  to  decide  upon  the  next  reprf^enteitiDn,  suit 
so  on  for  all  fatore  time.    Such  was  the  -reptiblictat  system  ■whioli 
Cromwell  designed  for  the  nation.    But  this  body,J  too  much  undaf 
tha  influence  of  Cromirell  to  gain  the  publia  confidence,  and  too 
indapondent  to  subserve  Cromwell's  amintion,  after  continuing  iti 

a.  Van.  lOEB.   session  little  mora  than  sis  months,  was  disbanded*  by  its  own  aol . 
i-Nma      spour  diiys  later  a  new  scheme  of  government,  propaifed  in  a  mill 

J^S,^   taiy  coimoil,  and  saaotiooed  by  the  chief  offioers  of  state,  was  adopt- 
ed, by  which  thesupreme  powers  of  gOTemment  ware  vested  in  a  loril 
proprietor,  a  oounciL  and  a  parliament ;  and  Groaiwall  was  solemnly- 
installed  for  life  in  the  ofUce  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England." 
1654.         57.  *A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  thirteenth  oK 
',Pmi*aamt  September  of  the  following  year,  the  anniversary  of  Cromweirs 
"T^i^   two  great  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.    ^The  pariiumcn  I 
%Sa'p^  thna  assembled  was  a  very  fair  re^esentatiou  of  the  people,  bot 
u™™'.  ««''  the  great  liberty  with  which  it  arraigned  the  authority  of  the  Pre*. 
'  Won.        tectoi",  and  even  his  personal  oharacter  and  conduct,  showed  him 
that  he  bod  not  gained  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ;  and  an  angr^ii 

b.  fA.  1SE5.  dissolution''  inoreased  the  general  discontent.  °Soon  after,  a  con 
s.  Conspiracf  spiracy  of  the  royalists  broke  ont,°  but  was  easily  snppressedl. 
&^%S^w  During  the  same  year,  a  Wflr  was  commenced  with  Spain :  th* 

luifft  Spain,  island  of  Jamaica  was  conquered,  and  has  since  remfjnefl  in  thi 

c.  Wsich.     hands  of  the  English :  ajid  some  naval  viotorira  were  obtained. 


t  This  iimn'a  name  was  n*t"e  God  BHretmno  Bmna  KijB,  "  It  una  nsoal  for  the  ; retondMt 
ealats  st  tluit  Ume  Id  change  thnr  nemFE  froin  Heurr,  Edirara,  VFHUhd,  EuC  ,  which  they  »- 
girileil  as  heaUienieh,  <mo  otlierB  mon.  snnaifl«l  xndgodlf    «(eii  Un  New  Icslament  nunel. 


BiDdle,  acobeU.ana  othew,  to  be  Hmost  mioiij  wTOneoHB  The  MiopLevs  of  tJw  "  Varlotnia 
Edition  ofthfi^storj  of  fh^lond"  s^,  "  W-fi  have  boon  compelled  to  abandon  Hnme  ?  ucouitf 
during  the  l^t^e  wire  cff  Ghutes'e  id^  and  dnru^  riie  piredomlna^i&e  of  Oie  republkaji  party.* 
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geueral  regard  for  jusUoe  and  clemenoy  atid  iireguLuities  weie  1S4S— 1889 
never  aanotioned,  uiilesa  tke  aooesaity  of  thus  austaimng  his  uanrpfd  TTiJTTT^" 
uadiority  aeemed  to  require  it  ^uoli  indeed  wore  the  ordoi  and  ianaiic  ai 
tranqnillitj  ■which  liB  preserred — suoi  liis  alcilfiil  mnnagement  of  ^^^^jS 
persons  ami  purtiw,  ami  sndh  mu  c  tli  1  r  m  (Se  ftolmga  ^  ^.^  ^.^^j^ 
of  many  of  thelndepondents  t]  1  (fthehte     nsbmdu 

monaroh,  that  in  (he  parliam  lale  and      ,^„ 

carried  by  a  ooQsidemble  m  J  teotor  with      1650 

thadigaity  of  kii^.    ^Altho  ^  aeoopting      *p"1 

ihe  proffered  honor,  jet  hi,  a  1  mostly  of   mm  ™  n«f 

stara  aad  inflesibla  republic  n  11      i      b    rt    nulled  to  a  ii  po  pjIo 

measure  which  iiaplied  aa  open  contiadiotion  of  all  their  poat  pro-    ™'"  " 
feasious,  and  an  abandomnent  of  their  principles,  nud  he  yrm  at 
last  obliged  to  refaae  tlrnt  crown  wk  chhMlieeQ  soIemnlT  proffered 
to  him  by  the  cepreseutativus  of  ti  e  nation. 

59.  <After  this  erent  the  situation  of  the  domestic  ftifoirs  of  the  *^^'^ 
country  leapt  Cromwell  m  perpetual  imeaaiuess  and  luqn  etada  ^iasnAV 
The  royaliats  renewed  their  conapirac  es  a^ain-st  him  t  majoiity  C  tmHoBtt 
in  parJiament  now  opposed  all  hi3  fayonte  ineflsnres   a  matiuv  of 

the  army  was  apprehended ,  and.even  the  daughters  of  ae  Protector 
became  estranged  from  him.  Overwhelmed  wilh  difficulties,  pos- 
Beaaing  the  oonfidence  of  no  party,  havii^  loat  all  compoaura  of 
mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  DSsaasiimtion,  hia  health  gradually 
deolined,  and  he  expired  oa  the  13th  of  September.  ICOS,  the  anni-  1658. 
yeraary  of  Ma  great  victories,  and  a  <3fty  which  he  had  always  con- 
sidered tha  most  fortunate  for  him, 

60.  sOnthedeathof  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  succeeded  s.  ^ccsMion, 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  acaordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the  ^^^^^ 
dying  wish  of  hia  faUier,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  counciL     Jtlo/auit 
But  lUohard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alaitnad  at 

the  dangera  by  which  he  was  siUTOnnded,  soon  signed'  his  own  ab-  =■  m=v  '.  i«ss. 
dioation,  and  relirEd  into  priTate  life,     'A  atata  of  annrchy  followed,     )  mmi  of 
and  contending  fiictions,  m  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for  a  while  ^^^'^ 
filled  the  country  wiUi  bloody  disaenaons,  when  General  Monfc   ita  tmibto- 
who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland,  marched  into  England  and  ''""^J""' 
deelftred  in  fevor  of  the  reatoration  of  royalty.    This  declaration, 
freeing  the  nation  from  the  state  of  sospense  in  which  it  had  long 
been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal  joy :  the  house  of 
lords  hastened  to  reinstate  il«elf  in  its  ancient  authority  j  and  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1G80,  Charles  the  Second,  son  of  the  late  king,      1660. 
Vaa  proclaimed  aovereign  of  England,  by  the  nnited  aeclaiuations 
of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  housea  of  parliament. 

61.  'The  relations  tiiat  esisted  between  England  and  her  Amen-  v.  tuiesunia 
can  colonies,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  of  but  "^^J^ 
little  importance,  and  we  ahall  therefore  f^ve  only  a  brief  notice  of      America 
them.  ^DHriDgtbedvilwarwhioh  resulted  inthe  subversion  of  raon-   ^^^^ 
iirahy,  the  Puritaji  colonies  of  New  England^,  os  might  have  been      luaUh. 
eipeoted  from  their  well  knovm  republican  prmoiples,  were  attached  J^^JJ^i" 
to  the  cause  of  parliament,  bat  thaj  generally  maint^ned  a  strict  ""oSlftit 
neutrality  towards  the  contending  factious :  and  Maaaaohnsetta,  in  |^^gj^ 
particular,  rqecting  the  claims  of  supremacy  advanced  both  by  uuci^wv. 
king  and  parliament  boasted  herself  a  perfect  republic,    ^Virginia   s.  rtr^inta 
ndhered  to  royalty  ;  Maryland  was  divided  j  and  the  restless  Clay-    ""f,^'^ 
borne,  espouHng  the  party  of  the  republicops,  was  able  to  promote 

a  rebellion,  aad  the  government  of  the  proprietary  was  for  a  while 
fvarthrown. 
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'i^iftatM-"  particularly  at  Virgiuiu,  prohibiting  all  oommeroial  inti 
rremaci/iir  mth  those  colooies  thiit  adhered  to  the  I'oyal  cause.  ^^Chnrlca 
wff  ^o3o-  "^o  Second,  son  of  the  lats  king,  and  hcip  to  the  throaej  -was  then  a 
nta.  fugitive  in  Fnmoe,  and  was  acknoirleilged  bj  the  Vii'^niana  as 
\}!^^  their  lawflil  sovereign,  'In  1651  parlinnient  sent  out  a  squadron 
"^^a  nnder  Sir  George  Aysaue  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colonies  to  obe- 
charin.  dioneo.  The  English  West  India  IsLmds  were  eawlj  subdued,  and 
^m^iS'tn'"  Virginia  sutnnitted  wilihout  open  reaislance.  *The  charter  of 
tTiie  char-  Massaohnaetts  iraa  required  to  be  given  up,  with  the  promise  of  o 
ler  iif  Miiwa-  new  one,  to  be  firsnted  in  the  name  of  parliament.  But  the  general 
ma^ZS  ''hill  CO"!''  of  tl"!  ooTonj'  remonstrated  against  the  obnoxious  mandate, 
lite  aeiwii  and  the  requisition  was  not  enforced. 

ml  i«farse1-       fig.  B^ot  the  moat  impoctjmt  menaure  of  the  English  government 
\^^'   during  this  period,  by  which  the  prospeotive  interests  of  tho 
™^iitf  American  oolonies  were  put  ia  serious  joqiardy,  by  ensuring  their 
,a^^l^^  entire  dependence  on   the  mother  coiaitry,  was  the   celebrated 
.   mhich'tia.    JXftTJgation  Act  of  1851,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
iSi'iSS^  which,  Uiough  unjust  towards  other  nations,  is  supposed  by  many 
mere  esiaei.  to  have  hud  the  foundation  of  the  oommercial  greatness  of  England. 
•  G"™»  nf  •The  germs  of  this  syaceni  of  poHqy  are  ibund  in  English  legisla- 
^™i)^^tionso  early  as  ISfii.  during  the  reign  of  Richard  JH,  when  it  was 
E^taBA     enacted  "  that,  to  increase  the  navy  of  England,  no  goods  or  mer- 
chandize should  be  either  espoi-ted  or  imported,  but  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  Meg's  subjects."    But  this  enactment,  and  subse- 
quent ones  of  a  similar  nature,  had  fallen  into  disuse  long  heforo 
v.Tniiimvi-  tlie  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  .'Even  the  navigation  act  of  1651, 
n™f!ifi>iccii  oivingto  tho  favoring  inflnenoe  of  CromwelL  was  net  strictly  eii 
Rgain-i  ,iie   forced  against  the  American  colonic  until  sfler  the  restoration  of 
T'm''"iierwii-  foyalty,  but  it  was  tho  commencement  of  an  unjust  system  of  oom- 
ma^,a^a'i/i    morcial  oppression,  which  finally  drove  the  oolonies  to  resistance, 
a  Cammrr-   and  terminated    in  their   independence.     *A  somewhat  aimilar 
Sssoi™  system,  but  one  fiir  more  oppressive,  was  maintained  by  Spain 
towards  her  American  colonies  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
colonial  esistenco. 
CHAKLEsii.      64.  »0n  the  fith  of  June,  16(50,  Charles  the  Second  entered  Lon- 
1660—1885.  don,  and  by  the  general  wish  of  tie  people,  without  bloodshed  and 
9.  ciutrla    without  opposition,  and  without  any  express  terras  which  might 
'"^um^™    secure  the  nation  against  his  abuseoftheirconfidonce,  was  restored 
JO.  H&iiHsi-  to  the  throne  of  hisanoeators.   '"As  hepossessed  a  handsome  person, 
jjol  nppair.   (ind  was  open  and  aifable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  his  con- 
cS^£i^    versatioD,  the  first  impressions  produced  by  him  were  favorable ;' 
but  he  was  soon  found  to  be  escossively  indolent,  profligate,  and 
worthless,  and  to  entertain  notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  whioh  had 
11  iiBtr'cWm  distinguished  the  reign  of  liis  father.    "One  of  the  first  acts  of  hia 
"dViidai^"  ^E°-  """^  *'"'  ^'•'ial  and  execution'-  of  a  number  of  the  regicides  or 
ded.  i-c.      judges  who  had  condemned  the  late  king  to  death.    Even  the  dead 
«.  Soiit  iMo   were  not  spared,  and   the  bodies  of  Cromwell,    Br.idshaw,   and 
Ireton,  were  taken  from  their  graves,  and  exposed  on  the  gallows 
to  the  derision  of  the  populace. 
nstBpibtiiB      65.  "A  sudden  and  surprising  change  in  the  sentiments  and  feel 
iftsMiif"    ™B^  "^  ^^  nation  was  now  witnessed.    The  same  people,  who,  so 
acatanni    recently,  jealons  of  everything  that  might  be  construed  into  an 
SilSS!   encroachment  on  their  liberties,  had  deolared  violently  against 
monarchy  itself  and  the  forms  and  ceremonials  of  Episcopacy,  now 
aanlt  into  the  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  to  royalty,  and 
permitted  the  iiigh  church  principles  to  be  established,  by  subnilt- 
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ting  to  an  aot  of  uaiformitj,  by  whioh  two  thoosnnd  Presbyterian  chajit.esh 
rainistera  weie  deprived  of  tkeir  lirings.    Those  clergymeu  who  1660—1685. 
should  offioiate  witnoutlieing  properly  (qualified,  nero  lUible  to  fine      -iBfig 
and  imprLjooment. 

S3,  'la  113G4,  some  difficulties,  originating  in  commei'oial  jealous-  i.  Tla  Dati^ 
i  M,  havii^  ooourred  between  England  and  tho  republicin  states  of    jmS^IJ 
Koiland,  the  king,  desirous  of  provoking  a  wur,  sent  out  a  squadron    EngUaa. 
nnder  Admir-.il  Holmes,  which  seized  the  Dutoh  settiemonis  ou  the 
toast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.    Another  fleoE,  pro- 
eoeding  to  America,  demanded  a^id  obtained  the  surrender  of  the    smb  "M. 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands.    *The  Dutch  retaliated  by  s.  tab  okiw 
recovering  their  African  posseasionSj  and  equipped  a  fleet  able  to     riiattias- 
(Ope  with  that  of  England.    "Charles  then  deolared  vn]*  against  a.  March  iwa. 
Ihe  States,  aad  parliament  liberally  voted  supplies  to  carry  it  on    '^^^ 
with  vigor.    'Bui  Denmark  and  Franoe,  jealous  of  the  growing  ^_  jjenmatii 

fowep  of  England,  fbrmed  an  allianoe  with  the  States  and  prevented   and  Vmntt 
heir  ruin.    'After  hostilities  had  continued  two  yeajs,  they  were     'S^™ 
terminated  by  the  treaty''  of  Breda,  by  which  the  acquisition  of   e.  Treaiy  tf 
New  Ketherlands  was  ooniirnied  to  England,  the  ohief  advantage      Breda. 
which  she  reaped  from  tixe  war  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Aoadia    '■  ■'[Jj^* 
sr  Nova  Sootia,  whioh  had  been  ooniiuered  by  Cromwell  in  1634, 
rias  restored  to  the  French. 

67.  "In  1672  the  French monaMh,  LouisXIV,persuadod Charles     1673. 
to  unite  with  him  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch.     The  latter  in  the  a-FriauxmA 
followii^  year  rc^wned  possession  of  their  American  colony  of    ^t2a^ 
Now  Netherlands ;  bat  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  Idngdoma     fl'^J^'' 
won  reduced  the  republic  to  tho  brink  of  destruction.    'In  this  ^  mttiami^ 
Mtremity,  William,  prince  of  Orange,  after  uuiiiiig  the  discordant    'oraMse.;— 
Faotions  of  his  countrymen,  and  being  promoted  to  the  chief  com-    ^J^i^'' 
mnnd  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  gained  some  successes  over  the 
French,  and  Charles  was  Eompelled  by  the  discontenla  of  his  peo- 
ple and  the  parliamentj  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace'  with  Holland.    All  possessions  were  to  be  re-    &  rah.  la, 
stored  to  tie  same  conditions  aa  before  the  war,  and  New  Nether-        ""- 
lands  was,  consequently,  surrendered  to  England.    ^France  con- s.  itiznuwii' 
tinued  the  war  against  Holland,  whioh  coontry  was  now  aided  by   Jj^f^^. 
Spain  and  Sweden;  but  the  marris^  in  1677,  of  the  prince  of  rfa^sV  v/O- 
Orange  with  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  tho  duke  of  York,  the  ^^"^^'^ 
brother  of  Chai'les,  induced  Et^land  Co  espouse  the  cause  of  the   h'iimgum. 
States,  which  led  to  the  treaty^  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  <L  Ajw  "• 

BS.  »The  domestic  adoiiuistration  of  the  government  of  England   j  dbbujHo 
during  this  reign,  was  neither  honorable  to  the  king  nor  the  par-   oJimiiiWra- 
llament.  ""DeBtitute  of  any  .settled  roligions  principles,  ChiU'Ieswas     ^^^ 
easily  made  the  tool  of  others,  and,  during  many  years,  received    ];,,  j[(,  ^ 
ttom  the  king  of  Prance  a  pension  of  200,000  pounds  per  annum,      tattiiii. 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  popery  and  despotic  power  in  Eng- 
land.   "The  court  of  Charles  was  a  school  of  vice,  in  whidt  the  ii.  PrVMsa® 
restraints  of  decency  were  lauglied  to  scorn;   and  at  no  other  of'''" w""'> 
period  of  English  history  were  the  immoralities  of  lioendousness 
practiced  with  more  ostentation,  or  wiUi  loss  disgrace. 

69.  tsThe  pcinciples  of  religious  toleration  which  had  prevailed  '|^^f'  *' 
with  lie  Independents  during  their  siiprenmpy  under  tie  Cora-  nc^^J^. 
nouwealtk,  had  now  given  place  in  parliament  \o  the  demand  for  •f^""""-^^ 
a  rigid  uniformity'  to  the  church  of  England,  and  a  violent  prtgu-  ^^'ccMa- 
dice  against  and  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  who  weire  repeatedly  ««. 
accused  of  plotting  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  re-  m^  ,_. 
li^on.  fin  1080,  the  distii^iuishing  epithets,  Whig  and  Torgf  were  <;«(>  ■•S^^ 
Introduced,  the  former  from  Scotland,  whore  it  was  applied  to  the  muC'lVav-" 
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iKAtvaia.  Ematjcal  Scotch  ConventJelers,  tuid,  generally,  to  the  opponents  of 

rojnlty  :  the  iflttof,  said  to  be  an  Irish  woi-d  sigoifjiug  a  robber 

was  introduced  from  ii'eland,  where  it  was  appBed  to  the  popish 

banditti  of  tliat  country.    The  coart  party  of  Kcglanii  reproached 

tjieir  antagonists  Trith  an  affinity  to  the  Sootch  ConteDtlclerB  ;  anil 

the  fetiubliciQ  or  comtry  party  retaliated  by  oomparine  the  formor 

to  tht  Irish  Imnditti^  nnd  thas  these  temis  of  repraach  came  inte 

gpnerEil  u8B,'and  have  romsuned  to  the  present  time  the  oharacter- 

istic  appellations  of  the  two  prominent  parties  in  England. 

I.  AsltrnpoK      70.  'The  whigs,  ha,Ting  gained  the  ascendency,  and  being  gen- 

v^'iavm*  erally  attached  to  Epiacopacy,  now  the  religion  of  the  state,  brought 

.^'^[*«      IbrivajTl  in  pavlioment  a  bill  to  esdude  from  the  throne  the  Duke 

of  York,  the  king's  brother,  itho  had  long  been  secretly  attached 

to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  recently  made  a  puhlio  avowal  of 

B.  NoY.  jBso.   it.    This  bill  passed"  the  Hoose  of  Conunons  by  a,  lai^e  miyority, 

iJrSwoB  a"  '"'*  ^"^  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.    »ln  the  following  year  it 

t&^Uig."   was  revived  ag^in,  ami  nrged  with  such  vehemeace,  that  Ihe  king, 

fhnugh  one  of  his  ministers,  proposed  as  a  substitute,  that  the 

duke  should  only  have  the  title  of  lung,  saA  be  banished  from  the 

kingdom,  while  the  Princess  of  Orange  should  administer  the  gov 

it^eaei,    oiTiniBtit  as  regent.    'But  thiu  "  esp&ent,"  being  indignantly  re- 

tmofSiaai-  jecced,  led  to  an  abrupt  diasolntion  of  tlie  parliament,  which  was 

■  v^-        the  last  tiiat  the  present  king  assembled. 
*.  ArbUrsrji       71.  'Charles  was  now  enabled  to  estend  his  authority  without 
^^C^a!  "-^J  "V^  reaist«nco,  although  several  conspiracies  were  charged 
upon  the  wbigs,  and  some  of  the  beat  men*  in  the  nation  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold.    From  this  time  untO  his  death  the  king 
continued  to  rule  with  almost  absolute  power,  giiided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  foi-merly  been  re- 
moved by  parliament  &om  tlie  office  of  high  admiral,  but  was  now 
restored  by  Charles,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  successor  to 
I.  CAoriet     the  throne.    ^Charlesdied  la  J.Q85,inthe  55th  year  of  his  age,nnd 
*.'**Si2&   *^*  ^^'''  "^  ^  reign ;  and  the  dulte  of  York  immediately  acceded 
ty  ihr,  DiHe   to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

tiMiar^-  ''^'  '^''^  vaa^  general  principles  of  govemnient  which  had 
cinl  jirinci-  guided  the  commercial  policy  of  England  during  the  Common- 
f^  '^  wealth,  were  revived  at  the  tinie  of  the  restoration,  and  th^r  influ- 
iBiamh'  once  was  extended  anew  to  the  American  colonies.  'The  latter,  no 
J""""""'  longer  deemed,  as  at  first,  the  mere  property  of  the  king;  began  now 
im-niiim^  to  Ijs  regardea  as  portions  of  the  British  empire  and  suliieet  to 
7  FarHx-  parliamentary  legislation.!  'Viewed  in  one  light,  as  abridpug  the 
™^*^i1'"  pretensions  of  the  crown,  and  limiting  arbitrary  abuses  thiachange 
'risiwoon'  Was  fivvorablo  to  the  oolonies ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  it  subjected 
"""ai^'"'  tlisiii  ^J  statutory  enactmentB,  to  the  most  arbitriry  commerisfll 
8  Sffitnior  '■estrictions  which  the  selfish  policy  f  pirlument  might  think 
iMs  cim/age   proper  to  impose  upon  thein. 

»  ThtHaet-      73.  'Scaj-eely  was  Charles  the  Second  seivtel  open  the  throne, 
gaiion  Act.    .(tiiBn  the  NaaigatioH  Act  was  remodollLd  and  pel  11  eted  ao  as  to  be- 

•  lati  Russel  xai  Aigemou  Mdney.    Hailiim  mje  Kfln^  kad  propojed  "  one  only  obJ«t 
tbr  bis  politicnl  coDilnct, — ths  eBtnbliahmeDt  of  a  republic  Id  iBngland.^^ 

aeoordince  vviHi  this  tinw  that  wiion, 
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come  the  mt  st  important  branch  of  the  oomroerciiil  code  of  Enghind.  aaiKLUs  ii. 
'13y  this  atatntB,  the  natural  rights  of  foi-eign  nations  ajid  of  the  1600— UBS. 
Aiiierioan  oolonies  were  sacriUced  lo  British  intijresta.    ^gHgides  ^  lueinwiil 
many  other  important  praylsloos,  it  was  enacted  tliat  no  inorohan-      laKois. 
diie  should  be  imported  into  any  of  tlie  British  settlomenl-s,  or  ei-  ^^^SSji" 
ported  from  them,  but  in  vesaela  built  in  Ei^laud  or  hei'  ptanto-    ^ ^^o»a, 
tioos,  and  neiTigitted  by  Englishmen:  and  that  none  but  native  or 
natar^'ised  subjeota  shonld  aiercise  the  oooupation  of  merchant  or  " 
factor  in  any  English  settlement,  under  the  penaJty  of  Ibribituro  of 
goods  and  cha.tte6. 

74.  3The  laost  important  articles  of  American  industry,  such  as  s.  laratric- 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  gingery  &C, — acticlos  which  'j^l^J^^ 
would  not  compete  in  the  English  market  with  English  productions,  emnmerct 
— were  proMbited  from  being  exported  to  any  other  countiy  than  "«i^*"" 
Englimd ;  and  such  ecmmodities  only  as  the  English  merchant 

might  not  find  convenient  to  buy,  were  allowed  to  bo  shipped  to 

otli^  eonntries  of  Europe.    *As  some  compensation  for  these  re-    «  Cer»tn 

stcictiong,  a,  seeming  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  with  England    ?J?Sff% 

was  conferred  on  the  American  colonies,  b;  prohibiting  tlte  oulti-  iS'sMnta. 

vation  of  iLat  plant  in  England,  Ireland,  Guernsey,  or  Jersey^ — 

countries,  however,  not  naturally  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  which 

could  bo  little  ijyured  by  the  deprivation. 

75.  'In  1883  the  proviaions  of  tiie  Navigation  Acta  were  e.-Ltended  s.  exkihIoh 
BO  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  European  commodities  into  the  .^rtJiacmfti 
colonies,  eiaept  in  EngUsh  ships  laden  in  England,  by  which  the        lea. 
eolouies  were  compelled  to  buy  in  England  all  foreign  articles 

which  thej  needed,  and  which  they  might  often  Imve  obtained  more 
advantageously  from  other  countries.    "At  the  same  time  the  de-    «.  Awwat 
sign  of  this  commercial  policy  was  declared  M  be  to  retain  the  col-  '^SiS^ 
onies  in  firm  dependence  lipon  the  mother  country,  and  oblige  ihem      potiey. 
to  contribute  to  her  advantage  by  the  employment  of  English  ship- 
ping, and  the  conversion  of  EngUnd  into  a  mart  or  emporium  for 
all  such  commodities  as  the  colonies  might  rei^uire  to  be  supplied 
with.    'Nine  years  latera  the  liberty  of  free  Ijade  between  lie  col- 7  " 
onies  themselveji  was  taken  away,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
coromodities  exported  fVoni  one  colony  to  anotier. 

76.  'As  the  provisions  of  these  celebrated  Navigation  Acts,  iThioh 
have  been  so  vaunted  by  English  writers  as  to  be  colled  the  ^lla-  ^ 
dhrni,  or  ttiteiar  deky  of  the  M-aanercs  of  Eagland,  continued  to  be  suaiams  int 
more  or  less  strictly  enforced  against  the  American  ooloniee  until  j^s  ij^^jrf 
the  acquisition  of  their  independence,  their  importance  requires  a  wb  nooija- 
farther  examination  of  their  principles,  and  of  the  effects  naturally  '""s""*- 
resulting  from  them. ' 

77.  'These  acts  wotc  evidently  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  a.  TiiBseiiat 
colonies  were  established  at  the  cost  of  the  mother  country,  and  for  ^J^^^ 
her  benefit  j  and  on  this  ground  the  ^tem  of  restricted  trade  was  ctpia. 
defended  by  Montesiiuieu,  who  says;*  '°"It  has  been  established  ,o.  yefsBdeJ 
that  the  mother  country  alone  shall  trade  in  the  colonies,  and  that  ^^^Sl 
horn  very  good  reasons,  besause  the  design  of  the  settlements  was  S^l^pria- 
the  eitension  of  commerce,  and  not  the  foundation  of  a  oity,  or  of  a  "^^^S'l  S^ 
new  empire."  But  this  principle  was  not,  clearly,  applicable  to  the  ''  Amsrism 
American  colonies,  for  none  of  them  were  founded  by  the  Ei^lish  eoto^a. 
government  i  and  the  design  which  led  to  their  establishment  was 

either  private  adventure  on  the  part  of  eorapanles  or  individuals, 
or  3  deare  to  escape  from  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country. 
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iWA'.Yais,       1  ?.  'The  Navigatiou  AofSj  by  mitkiug  Ej^land  the  inavt  of  tha 
■  principal  products  of  tlio  rising  atrites,  und  hy  prohibitijig  the  latUi 
KoJuK  nav  frojn  purchasing  European  eonimodities  from  luij  othei'  source, 
'  '^'"'Swih,  shackled  their  eojnmereiul  libei'ties,  and  contterred  upon  British 
'i^iaiiiia  ID  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the  moat  Odious  clian[Ct«i'— except  only 
llK  wtoBics    as  it  eitendei  to  all  Englishniori,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  a 
single  indiYidonl  or  company.    The  system  was  positiyely  iiuarioui 
*     tu  the  colonies,*  tlie  natural  Hud  otivious  effeotB  uf  any  moaopoly  of 
iheir  trade ;  nhlle  Engknd  alone,  or  English  merchants,  reaped 
L  TlieieiUT  ^^^  exclnsire  beneSt  of  it,    'DepflTcd  of  tha  advuntngca  of  an  open 
t^StOriT  '"'"'I'^'i '''"'  colonista  wera  obliged  fo  sail  for  a  little  less  than  they 
psrOuata    otherwise  might  httyo  dona,  and  to  buy  ai  a  somewbat  dearer  rate, 
tadihelF    ju,d  thus  were  Wronged,  both  in  theif  purdhaaes  and  sales. 
>.  riUuia-       '"*  °^'*'-  *''^  practical  operation  of  the  ajstcin  wbs  not,  in  its 
temnoim    results,  bo  beneficial  to  tLe  poople  of  England,  as  might,  at  fii-st,  be 
''^^J^  espeeted;  as  what  little  they  gained,  if  any  at  all,  by  the  additional 
iiigia  aijbel  cheapness  of  colonial  prodnots,  was  overbalanced  by  the  effects  of 
*°Siw™i   '^^  prohibitory  restrictions  to  which  this  ^stam  gave  rise.    'As 
««>a^i^  mernhanlB  Here  secured  by  law  against  foreign  oompetitiun,  the 
^^^^^    landholders  ilenuuided  a  similar  protection  to  seoure  the  profits 
mmSf  Ae     "l  their  capital ;  and  English  com-lawa  began  to  be  enacted,  secui- 
Mt*,  ricftw.  iag  to  the  home  producer  a  monopoly  against  the  wheat  and  rya 
f'Xn^'  of  otli^r  countries ;  and  the  English  poor^the  great  mass  of  con-  ■ 
sumers  and  laborers,  Were  made  to  suffer  by  the  increcBing  price 
of  bread.    "While  the  navigation  aots,  and  the  prohibitory  system 
of  which  they  Ibrmed  a  pari,  increased  the  nayal  power  of  England, 
extended  her  oirrying  trade,  and  multiplied  tha  wealth  of  her  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  landholders,  and  capitalists  generally,  they 
iiTavooably  fastened  the  chains  of  ^ayery  upon  a  numerous  pauper 
population, 
b.  I'sndsRcf      SO.  ^But  the  commeroinl  policy  of  England  tended,  ihrthor.  to 
SwcWjS-   "li™"'**  from  1^^  ^^  uffeotions  of  the  colonies,  who  naturally 
icv  if  iSis-   aspired  after  independence,  as  the  only  means  of  developing  their 
BK^twa^S^  industry  and  resources,  by  seonring  those  commercial  rights  of 
idMi  ^Tur  whioh  Enghind  hnd  doprived  them.    'It  ahoald  not  be  concealed 
I'"*'"*"-      that  the  commercial  part  of  the  colonial  system  of  England,  re- 
lisAMiSj  c^TWl  at  all  times  the  ardent  support  of  the  two  prominent  par- 
•vnemaup-   ties  of  the  kingdom,  both  Whigs  and  Tories;  nor  yet,  on  the  other 
(yfci^imil  •^^'Ij  t^'  ^^^  greatest  British  economist,  Adam  8mith,  clearly 
lortet    Dt-   demonstrated  its  impolicy,  and  declared  it  to  bo  "a  oinifest  Tlola- 
JKsmSl.  tionof  (he  rights  of  mankind,"    ■"Yetnationsare  ever  slow  to  nban- 
7.  isatbmi    don  any  Bystem  of  policy  which  the  great  and  wealtliy,  the  "  arjs- 
elml^i^rm  *<"'ratio  few,"  are  interested  in  upholding.     "Moreorer,  the  coin- 
assiemi  fit-    mercial  system  which  England  adopted  towards  her  colonies,  was 
*S-«uiiS''  '"''"''  ^"ss  oppressive  than  the  colomal  policy  of  any  other  nation 
meaioi^.     of  Enrope;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  general  igiiO- 
s  The  ana-   mmoe  that  then  prevailed  of  the  fundamental  pritieipiea  of  political 
ffiiS'S^  economy    constitutes  its  best  apology.      While   France,  Spain, 
(Sof  w^  Portugal,  and  Denmark,  usually  conferred  the  monopolj  of  the 
ns/!oHsiif    trade  of  their  colonies  upon  eioluaive  companies,  or  restricted  it  to 
SitTBpc-      0  particulai'  port,  tb,at  of  the  British  settleraentr,  was  open  to  tha 
^-'''in  of  all  British  traders,  and  admitted  to  all  tLe  harbors 


of  England. 


of  the  American  colonies  did  this  oppressive  systent 
graiter  indignation  than  in  Virginia,  where  the  loyalty  of 
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Ihe  people  moi  edin  ago  erons  requ  I  gf  myal  f.ivoi".  cuaklesii, 
Bonioii,^trnji<B.s  wc  e  u  ged     g  he  Jii     g  t  oa  wis  o.t  a  grieT-  leeo— 16^ 

ance,  and  petit  ous  H  b  p  taea  d  fo  re  e  ba  ouo  effect:  anii  yirgMlans. 
when  it  was  ft)  nil  ha  the  p-ovu  u  auhrtcs  coimiveil  with  and  imyfto 
tkecoloniatBiu  0  lul  ng  the  ei  toiaofaay  en  to  destrnoUyB  of  '"urw^ 
their  intereata  iind  ep  h"  "  "  lioir  p  uc  p  es,  rojfll  mimdate  asiUaa  me 
was  isaaed,  repr  m,-m  lu7    and  ftrta  vrere  ™"'^"°" 

erocteil  at  Clie  mou  nd  ressela  sent  to 

srulse  oa  the  coast  eout  un  of  the  hiw. 

iStill  the  Vi  ■gim  elandeatine  trade   i-  bi"k'om 

with  the  Diitoli  B.  Q  some  d^ae,  the  '^h^'K"" 

iujnstiee  with  wh  oacted  a  inw,  tfiat,   ^5^^"''*''" 

in  the  paj^tent  of  d  b  ^  s    uld  be  preferred  to     Eagi^^ 

Engli^  cred  ors  It  wts  bus  h.  the  oommerc  r^uhLtions  s.jMiitua 
between  England  and  he  oo  oiios  instead  of  being  a  bond  ofpeace  fj^^^^ 
und  hArmonj,  based  on  mu  ua  ?re3  9  beoome  u  soni'ce  of  nulU-  axatUmei. 
ling  jeivlousioa  and    indie     e   etal  a  ons. 

S2,  'Virginiii  had  promptly  acknowledged  Chailes  I[.  as  her  s.  ctii»!J«ia- 
UiiTf  ul  aoTereign,  on  the  first  news  of  the  restoration  of  royalty ;  'Jfyi^gi^ 
bat  Massochuactta  was  more  slow  and  guiu-ded  in  retarning  to  her  '"i^"" 
allegiance.  ^Tho!oosBCharflDter,aiidanpposed  arbitrary  notions  of  ^Z^'^Lj 
Cimrles,  Imd  filled  the  PupitJin  and  repnblican  ooloniats  of  Masaa- n^,o(ifr!/T»« 
chnsetts  with  alarm,  both  for  tUeir  religion  and  their  libertiea,  and  ^^S^'bJF" 
ihoir  anxiety  was  iaoreasad  by  a  kuowladge  of  the  cooiplainta  imicins'' 
against  the  colony,  which  the  enemiea  of  its  policy  or  institutions  u^jJ^J^S^ 
liad  presented  to  tie  English  gOTeinraent.  ^xhe  general  court  of  aiamci^ 
the  colony  immediately  oonvened  and  voted  addresses  to  the  king  a  ''"^^ 
and  pnrllament,  in  which  the  colonists  justifleil  thdr  whole  eon-  g^^Sliuf 
duot,  and  aolioited  protection  for  their  civil  and  occieaiastical  n'''^"^"*"' 
inatitutiona  ^A  graoioua  answer  was  retomed  by  the  king,  b«.t  j^  j^^ 
the  apprehensiona  of  the  aolauists  were  excited  anew  by  iutelli-  ,  jvgis  up- 
genco  that  parliament  doaigned  to  enforce  the  naTigntion  oots  ''5^"^^' 
agiinat  them,  to  out  off  their  conmiBrcial  jntercourae  with  Virginia  '"  n»S^ 
and  tlie  West  Indies,  and  that  it  was  in  contemplntion  to  aend  out 
a  goTernDr-general,  whose  jurisdiction  should  eitend  over  all  the 
!Nortli  American  plantations. 

83.  'Although  tearii^  the  worst,  and  dreading  a  collision  with  t.  TtefrSoM 
the  crown,  the  oolonisls  were  not  dismayed,  but  boldly  meeting  the     ™™""*- 
crisia  which  they  apprehended,  they  proceeded  to  set  forth,  in  a 
series  of  reaolutiona,  a  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  the  limits  of 
tlieir  obedience.    ^They  declared  that  their  liberties,  under  Qod  s.  komb  dec- 
and  their  charter,  were,  to  choose  their  own  olEcers  and  regulate  ^5rrt?flS. 
their  ditties;  to  eseroiae,  without  appeal,  except  agiinst  laws  re- 
pugnant  to  those  of  England,  all  legislative,  executive,  and  judidal 
power  for  the  government  of  all  persona  within  the  limits  of  their 
territory;  to  defend  themselyas,  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
against  every  aggression;  and  to  r^ect,  as  an  infringKnent  of  the 
fundnmeatal  rights  of  the  piuple,  any  imposition  or  tn-:  injui'ions 
to  the  provincial  coramnnity,  and  contrary  to  its  just  laws. 

S-l.  ^hey  avowed  their  allegianco ;  tiieir  duty  to  defend  the  »  Conlrmwn 
king's  person  and  dominions;  to  maintain  good  government,  and  to  J^Smt^i- 
preserve  their  ooiouy  as  a  dependency  of  the  English  crown;  but  roffotij/a 
by  denying  the  right  of  appenl  to  the  king,  and  by  declaring  the  ^S°i,3' 
navigaUon  nets  an  infringement  of  their  chartorod  rights,  they  jinrSimint 
sontravoned  the  most  important  prerog:itives  whioJi  the  king  and 
prwliamont  olainied  the  right  of  eiercising  over  them.  "It  was  not  w.  rin% 
until  sfler  all  these  pi-ocaedings,  prCBoribiog,  aa  it  were,  the  terms  '"^^'^ 
it  ?olnntary  allegiance,  when  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since    cimrirt  H 
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iNALYSis.  the  restoration,  that  Charles  II.  wns  formally  acknowledged  in 
— '~    ^■-  MassQchusetta  by  public  proclamation  .a 
"""Sfi.   '        S5.  'Rhode  Island  appBurs  to  iiavo  exhiliiteilamoi'c  time-serving 
1.  Biiode     policy,  and  less  jeiilousy  of  her'i'igblB.  or,  purhDps.  greater  political 
mSa'i^ir-  pi'if'^ooe.    ^lu  1G44  she  hud  applied  tor  and  obtained  a,  charter 
eta  poMii.    tcom  parliauent,  aa  the  then  raUsg  power  in  Englam],  and  hod  ino- 
t  Ber  ""J"",  kuowiedged  the  Bupremaoy  of  parlinment  during  the  eommon- 
rwWff^ow-  wealth;  and  new,  with  eager  haflto,ftnd  with  muchreol  orapporent 
"«■         aatisfaetioD,  she  proclaimed''  the  restoration  of  monaiohioal  goTBMi- 
b  Ocu  lem.   Diant,  exprcsMng  her  lliith  that  "  tho  gracious  hand  of  Proridenco 
anef/cK*  ^""'"^  preserveher  people  in  their  just  rights  and  priTil^es,"    ^Ae 
ler.        agent  was  aent  to  England  to  solicit  the  royal  iayoi,  ajid  ft  new 
chffirter  was  obtained,  akhough,  owing  to  boundary  dispntaa  Tfith 
e,  July  IB.     Coaneoticnt,  it  did  not  pass  the  royal  seal  until  the  summer  of  I663.o 
Vf^'Sm^      86.  'This  charter  granted  and  enjoined  uDiTersol  religious  tol- 
ls^ sfSAoA  eration ;  gave  Co  the  iuhabitaitts  the  rights  of  self-government,  and 
o^w«^S  so  respected  their  scruples  as  to  omit  uie  requirement  from  thsra 
of. the  usual  oath  of  aUeglanae  to  the  crown,  but  which  was  re- 
quired of  the  people  of  Connecticut  by  the  cMrtor  given  them 
about  the  same  iiine.    The  Conneotjout  charter,  equally  democrado 
with  that  of  Rhode  Island,  farther  differed  from  il  by  the  omission 
s.  SfcigTifcr  of  any  oipress  allusion  to  matters  of  religion.    ^While  in  both  a 
"^'ermon    conformity  to  the  !awa  of  England  was  required,  aa  the  tenure  by 
towBini^   which  the  privileges  of  tjie  people  were  to  be  enjoyed,  jat  no  method 
waa  provided  for  uacertaiuing  or  enforcing  this  observance ;  and  the 
English  monarch  was  thereby  eKoluded  ii'om  every  oooBtitutional 
meiins  of  inti^rposition  or  control ;  an  oversight  of  which  the  crown 
lawyers  of  Eughind  were  afterwards  sensible,  but  which  they  wore 
then  unable  to  remedy. 
i.lmyte>i-        &7.  sproni  none  other  of  the  American  colonies  diU  the  arbitrary 
;tof(?!Ka  eiaetions  of  the  EugUsh  government  receive  such  constant  and  un- 
iha""Mi^  ■  J'®''^'"?  opposition  as  ftom  Miisaachusetis ;  and  it  was  douhtlesa 
ex^ma  0^  ^°i^  ^^'^  reason  tliat,  of  all  the  colonies,  Maasachusetta  was  ever 
ihe  English  made  the  most  prominent  oilyeet  of  royal  vengeance.    'Although 
^t"  rsTS'   ^'''"''<*  the  Second  had  consented  that  MassaclSisetta  ahould  retain 
mauds  mrAs  her  cbai'ter,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  demimded  the  most  unlimited 
'^^^ff^  aoknowledgment  of  the  I'oyal  aupremaoy.    He  jreqnired  that  all  the 
C/iatlaiL.   laws  and  ordinances  of  the  colony  passed  daring  the  period  of  the 
16fi2.     commonwealth  ahould  be  declared  invalid,  and  that  such  as  were 
repugnant  io  the  royal  authority  should  be  repealed;  that  the  oath 
of  allf^iance  should  bo  taken  by  eveiy  person;  that  justice  should 
be  administered  in  the  king's  name;  that  the  Episcopal  worship 
ahould  be  tolerated ;  and  that  the  elective  franchise  should  he  ex- 
tended to  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates,  irithout  reference  to 
peculiflritiea  of  reli^ous  fiuth. 
e.  vntvre  iff      SS.  *The  nature  of  these  requisitions  was  not  so  objectionable  as 
Id  mS'^"  *''*  principle  of  the  right  of  royal  interference,  which  their  oonoes- 
fluDids,  aHS  sion  would  seem  to  establish.    The  qncetion  of  liberty  which  they 
Tftmcei^  involved  was  alone  sufficient  to  awaken  the  aotive  ja'Uousy  and  op- 
thejn.       position  of  the  colonists,  and  thty  eveutnally  complied  witli  only 
one  of  the  royal  demands — that  whioh  dii'ected  jadi<nal  proneed. 
inga  to  be  conducted  in  the  king's  name. 
9  Dcmmdi       80.  sWhen.  in  1684,  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  r^nlatB  the 
"jfwi^^'   "'^'"'^  "''  '^^  England,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  disregarded 
smmraitred  their  authority,  and  anawerad  their  demands  by  a  petition  to  ths 
»3£ito?'  ^™8i  expressii^  their  willingae  is  to  testify  their  allegiance  in  any 
righteous  way,  but  deprecating  the  discretionary  authority  and 
.arbitrary  measures  of  the  oommisaioners,  as  tending;  to  the  uttei 
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inb'ersion  of  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  'They  declfireil  that  cilAEtEa  ii 
if  tliey  were  to  bo  deprivetl  of  the  institntions  to  whioli  Ihey  wei-a  16«'— 1«8S._ 
so  much  atliiched,  and  for  which  they  had  encoaotareii  so  great  [.  piaJnifc- 
diffioalties  and  dangei'a,  they  would  seek  to  re-establish  them  in.  clwviioaeoa- 
some  more  distoiit  temtory ;  mid  they  ooaoluded  tiieir  petition  "^^^^^ 
with  the, following  ooroeet  entreaty,  s"  Let  our  goTejrnmant  live,  a  Conaiiirioii 
out  eharter  Uye,  our  raagistratea  Uy^  one  laws  and  liberties  live,  •^t^piO' 
oui-  caligious  enjoyments  Hto  :  so  Bhall  we  all  yet  have  eifther  oauae  "' 

to  say  from  our  heoi'Cs,  let  the  king  IItb  forever." 

00.  ^it  is  interesting  to  oliserve  bow  ingonionsly,  thronghont  s.  Cian-aair. 
this  eontroTersy,  the  peoplo  evaded,  rather  than  opposed  the  de-  "^^^^^ 
mands  of  the  eommissionecs.  When  at  lengt!*  the  latter,  provoked  tin'ifua 
by  these  erasions,  demanded  fpomthe  general  court  of  the  colony  an  Jj;'iJ\J™ 
eiplioit  answer  to  the  question,  if  they  acknowledged  the  authority  mUt^'  \ 
of  his  majesty's  commission  1  the  court  desired  to  be  eieused  team 

giving  any  other  njisweptlmn  that  they  acknowledged  thaaathority 
of  his  majesty's  charto,  with  which  they  declared  therasehea  much 
better  acqnainteiL  But  when  at  length  the  oommia^oners  at- 
tempted a  practioal  assertion  of  their  pretensions  by  authorising  ■ 
appeals  to  themselves  in  civil  suits  that  had.  already  been  decided 
iiy  the  provincial  tribunals,  the  general  court  i>roniptIy  interftred, 
n.ud  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  by  the  authority  of  (ieir  charter, 
iirvested  tbe  proceedings. 

01.  ^The  forwardness  of  Massachusetts  in  reslstii^j  the  royal  iMtoKeha- 
coinmissionera  was  severely  reproved  by  the  king,  who  took  occasion  '^^^^^^ 
at  the  Bunie  time  to  espreashissatisfaotionof  the  conduBtof  ail  (he  dua. 
othci'  colonies.  ^K  royal  mandate  was  next  Issned,  eommoniiing  Aptii,  ims. 
the  general  court  of  Massaohusctls  to  send  deputies  to  Ei^lanil  to  s.  nejufrsd 
ajiswer  the  charges  preferred  against  it.  'But  even  this  command  '"^^JJ^"" 
was  disobeyed,  the  court  declaring,  in  reply  to  the  requisition,  that  og-uiBai  Am 
'they  had  already  fui'nisliod  their  views  in  writing,  so  that  the  e^aines  m 
ablest  persona  among  them  could  not  declare  their  case  more  fully,'  "j^Sj™"" 
'At  the  some  lime,  howevar,  tlie  colonists  made  earnest  protestations  t.  pntats- 
of  their  loyalty,  aud  as  a  demonstration  of  their  profoasions,  they  ^^^S^i?'' 
gr.ituitously  furnished  supplies  for  tie  English  fleet  in  the  West  itfnsr  imaus. 
Indies,  and  purchased  a  ship  load  of  masts  which  they  sent  to  the 

king  ;  a  present  then  particularly  valuable  to  bim,  and  to  wliich 
he  condescended  to  give  a  gracious  acoeptanoe,    ^The  Dutch  war  g.  cauacaaua 
in  \vhich  the  king  was  involved  at  this  time — the  rising  discon- ™^'^ '*9 
tents  of  his  own  snbjeots— tie  dreadfal  affliction  of  the  plague*  and  ^^.jsa"' 
fho  great  fire  of  London,  caused  him  to  suspend  for  a  while  the     *fe"fr 
ciecution  of  his  designs  agiwnst  the  institntions  of  New  England.    Jn^iowi. 
^The  king's  council  often  discussed' the  affairs  of  Massachusetts,      a.  leii. 
nnd  various  prepositions  were  made  for  menacing  orconoiliatiugthe  e  siminfoiu 
"  stubbornpeopleof  that  colonj'"  into  a  more  dutiful  allej^nce  j  but   ^iSJ^^ 
cviin  at  that  ea       d.       h        w         nwnng  who  enter-   opeu  remn. 
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SNAl.TSia.  tainad  serious  feara  that  tlie  colony  was  on  the  vary  brink  of  re- 
"      ~        ■  nounciug  any  dependence  upon  the  crown. 

1.  King-aae       02.  'About  the  cIosb  of  King  Philip's  War,  tjio  king's  designs 
'^™^^*  of  Biibverting  the  liberties  of  New  England  were  reTiTed  anew,  by 
lani  rBxiixO.  the  opportunity  wMeh  the  contrOTersy  between    Massachusetts, 
1679.      *'"^-  Miiaoi  antl  Gorges,  presented  for  the  royal  interference,  when 
1680       New  Hampshire,  contrary  to  har  wishes,  wns  mode  it  distinct  pro- 
u  Coaiinu-   """^  "D**  compelled  to  reOBive  a  royaJ  goTernor.    'Massachiiaettt 
^ceafva   had  neglected  the  Acts  of  Navigation — the  merchants  of  England 
'"chmiS^'  oompldined  against  her— she  responded  by  dechiring  these  Acts  an 
iiimaOtu-    invHsion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists,  "  they  not  being 
'%'l/^j)^  represexiediii  paTliavienl,"  and  when  finally  the  colony  refnaed  ta 
led.         send  ^iicnta  to  England  nitb  Aill  powers  io  settle  disputes  by  mak 
iug  the  required  sabmissions,  a  writ  of  ™o  momwJc  was  issued, 
s.  June  us,     and  English  judges  decided*  thnt  Massachusetts  had  forfeited  her 
a.  fiLnte  iti-  ^'""^'s'^'      'Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  had  also  evaded  the 
end  and  dim-  Acts  of  Navigation,  yet  theii-  conduct  was  snffered  to  pass  witbout 
ir^iSwJfA  reprehension.    It  was  probably  thoi^ht  that  the  issue  of  the  con- 
tnarc  lenUn.  test  with  the  more  obnoxious  province  of  Massachusetts  would  in- 
volve the  tiite  of  all  the  otlier  New  England  settlements. 
1.  M*la  cm-     93.  iThronghout  this  oontcoversj,  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
*5m^Imj    diusetla,  and  thepeopleio  their  assemblies,  repeatecUy  declared  they 
ihrousUout   would  never  show  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty  by  making  a 
""«niB?"'    '"'"iitai'y  surrender  of  itj  asserting,  "tha.t  it  was  better  to  die  by 
other  hands  than  their  own." — The  resolute,  unbending  virtue, 
with  which  Massachusetts  defencied  the  ajatem  of  liberty  which 
her  early  Puritan  settlers  liad  established,  and  guarded  with  such 
).  Grounds  iif  jealous  care,  deserves  our  warmest  commeadatioa.    ^The  naviga- 
wiSh^^  tion  acta  were  an  indirect  mode  of  taiiog  (Jib  commerce  of  Ui9 
h™  acre,     colonies  for  the  benefit  of  England ;  and  the  opposition  to  them  was 
based,  mainly,  on  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  tantion  without 
representation — a  principle    on    which  the    colonies  afterwards 
declared  and  maintained  their  independence. 
1,  suimTJftn      04.  «ThB  reign  of  Charles  II.  witnessed  the  subvers  he 

'^p^ru''  power  of  the  Dutch  in  America,  by  the  unprovoked  d  nj  3t 
Sinerica.  conquest  of  New  Netherlands.  'The  early  recocds  of  h  D  h 
7,  Sarin  ree-  colonists  fnrnish  few  important  materials  fop  history,  h 

liw^mu-  '**8''  annals  are  little  else  than  a  chronicle  of  their  c  n 

nJm.       and  struggles  with  Jhe  English,  the  Swedes,  and  th         Ij     s. 
s.J*BiBff  'During  the  administration  of  Peter  Stuyvesaut,  the 
p^^si^-  Dutch  governors,  the  colony  attained  some  degree  of  p  o«p 
iKXHtt.      and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  population  of  the  m 

appears  to  have  numbered  about  3000  souls,  nearly  a  third      wh 

abandoned  thdr  homes,  rather  than  become  subjects  of  tb   B       h 

a.Hjsdet-    empire.    oThe  venerable  and  worthy  Stujvesant  rcnadned  and  n 

MHiiunia     y,g  following  century  his  descendants,  inheriting  his  worth  and 

popularity,  were  frequently  elected  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city. 

:a  Congisesf       "5.  ""The  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  tie  duke  of  Yori,  and 

and  dlnna^  the  conquest  which  soon  followed,  placed,  for  the  first  time,  the 

Ki™Sei&-  whole  sea-coast  of  the  thirteen  original  States  under  the  dominion 

lan^       of  the  Ehglish  orown.    The  dismemberment  of  New  Netherlandl 

ftUcwed,  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  was  granted  away,  that  of 

Delaware  was  soon  after  given  to  Penn,  and  the  province  of  New 

York  alone  remained  under  the   government  of  the  royal  pro- 

t-UcinNem-  prietopy.  "UnderhisarbitrflryralB,  the  people,  duringmanyyears. 

■Mmulemoto'  ciyoyed  few  political  privileges,  but  they  did  not  escape  the  influ. 

ami  af  ihe   ence  of  free  principles  which  bad  grown  up  in  the  surrounding 

nufte^rorfc  colonies,  nor  did  tliey  cease  to  protest  against  arbitrary  taiatioc 
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[ind  to  demand  ashore  of  the  legialative  authority,  bj  the  establish-  chaelksh 
meut  of  a  n'prejontatiTe  assaiiiblj,  until,  after  h^'ing  Ijten  treated  IWO— ISSfi. 
IIS  rt  oonquered  people  for  nearly  twenty  years,  their  effoits  wei-a 
finally  crowned  with  suooesa."  'It  is  a  singular  eolnoidcncH  that  ^_  (533  g^g 
New  York  obtained  a  free  constitution  at  nearly  the  same  iimu  p.  mb- 
that  the  cliartei'Cd  rights  of  the  New  England  coloniea  wore  sub-  —(flSj^J^ 
verted,  during  the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

93.  The  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  is  another  important  event  s.  ssnlemtHi 
ill  our  histAy,  which  occarred  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and   '''  ^"^^^ 
which  requires  a  more  estended  account  of  the  character  of  the 
early  coloiusls,  and  the  plan  and  principles  of  tlieir  government, 
Ihau  we  have  given  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  worlr. 

07.  'The  (iiiakers,  or,  as  they  style  themselves,  "  Friends,"  were  s.e,liiti^iiit 
a  Puritan  sact  which  originated  in  Englaad  about  the  oommenee-     Q«ateirj. 
inent  of  the  domestic  troublea  and  civil  war  whicli  led  to  the  sub- 
version of  royalty,  and  the  estahlishmcnt  of  the  oommonweaith  or 
republio.    ^Theso  were  times  of  extraordinary  civil,  political,  and   4.  oawf  en- 
religious  convulsion,  whoa  so  many  enthusiastic  and  ollen  eitrava-     oiiiiimM 
gant  sects  arose  to  disturb  the  eoelosiastical  arrangements  which       *""' 
liod  previously  been  established. 

38.  sAmong  these  sects,  as  William  Peon  atatea,  in  his  Brief  Ao-    j.  wiiMmn 
count  of  the  Riae  and  Progress  of  the  People  called  Q,ualcer.^,  wna    ^'"^'ffi, 
a  party  ■■  called  Sooliera  by  some,  and  the  Family  of  Love  by  others,   carig  %aa- 
who  were  aoouslometl  to  laeet  togeCier,  not  Ibrmally  to  preach  and        *"''». 
pray  at  appointed  times  and   places,  but  who  waited  together 
i  u  silence,  till  something  arose  in  any  one  of  their  minds  that  ea- 
voied  of  a  divine  spring,    '.imong  those,  however,  some  there  were  sMinaamat 
who  ran  out  in  their  own  imaginations  and  broaght  forth  a  moti-  "^^^^Jj^ 
stroiis  birth.    These,  front  the  extravagances  of  their  diseotirsca     Ramrs- 
nud  praetioes,  acquired  the  name  of  Ranters.    They  inierprated 
Christ's  fulSlliog  the  law  for  us,  as  a  discharge  fi'om  any  obligation 
or  duty  tJie  law  I'Oquii'ed  from  usj  inferrii^  that  it  was  now  no  sin 
to  do  that,  which,  before,  it  woa  a  sin  to  commit ;  the  slavish  fear 
of  the  law  being  taken  off.  and  all  tilings  that  man  did  being  good, 
if  lie  did  them  with  the  miud  and  persaosiou  that  it  was  so." 

1)9.  'It  appears  from  this  that  the  early  "Rantaps,"  who  ^'^s  ^.  ne  Rant- 
lirnught  upon  the  Q.uakers  much  of  the  odinm  tluvt  has  attached  to  -  ers.  "f j^"* 
the  sect,  were  regarded  by  Penn  as  an  unworthy  branch  of  the  so-  tron^'^iAg 
eiety  to  which  ho  belonged.  *The  founder  of  the  acknowledged  Qnnften. 
Q,iiaiters,  or  Friends,  was  George  Fox,  a  man  of  humble  birlh,  who  '.S^^lSS 
assumed  (ho  office  of  a  preacher  or  instructor  of  others  in  1 843,  in  ^f  ,Sa  Qua- 
the  SSd  year  of  his  age.  'We  will  quote  here  fl:om  Godwin,  author  *erMo(.  ^ 
of  an  able  hLitory  of  the  oommonweaith  of  England,  what  appears  si^^hfoi- 
1(1  be  an  impartial  account  of  some  of  the  early  tenets  and  practices  ury. 
(if  the  sect  and  its  foander. 

100.  ""'The  tenets  of  thaCluakers  were  of  a  peculiar  ?ort;  inno-  10.  Ttnciai^ 
cent  in  themselves ;  but,  especially  in  theirfirstannouncement,  and  'Jl^Jew^S 
before  they  were  known  as  the  characteristics  of  a  body  of  men     GoifmiB 
of  pure  and  irreproachable  dispositions,  calculated  to  give  genei"al 
clience.    They  refused  to  put  off  their  bats,  or  to  priictieo  any  of 
the  established  forms  of  courtesy,  holding  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion required  of  its  votaries  tliat  thay  should  ha  no  respecters  of 
persons.    Thoy  opposed  war  as  ualawfnl,  denied  the  pftym.aQt  of 
tithes,  and  disolaimBd  the  sanction  of  an  oath.    They  married  in  a 
form  of  their  own,  notaubraitting,  in  this  article,  to  the  laws  of  their 
tountry,  and  pronounced  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
they  were  of  temporary  obl^ation,  utd  were  now  become  obsolete. 
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AN4LY8IS,  They  wore  a  garb  of  peculiar  plainness,  and  were  the  determinecl 

enemies  of  the  institution  of  priesthood'. 

..  cScrccJ.T,      101.  i-'Fos  himself  was  a  man  of  a  fervent  mind,  and.  though 

m^Jai^cil-  ^'"'^  indebted  to  the  nrf  s  of  eduoadoii,  bad  a  copious  flow  of  words, 

lya.        and  great  enei^  In  ecforoing  what  he  taught.    His  first  discourses 

were  addressedto  n  small  number  of  persons,  who  wero  prohablj 

prepared  to  reeeive  bis  insfractions  with  deferehce.    But,  having 

passed  through  this  ordeal,  he,  in  tlie  ;ear  1647,  declaimed  before 

Dnmarous  meetings  of  relifdoQs  persons,  and  people  oanie  ttom  tJxr 

3.  PsriH'B  ac-  and  near  to  hear  him.    sPenn  says,  that  the  most  awful,  living, 

"""j^    "^  reverent  ftaime  of  mind  he  ever  saw  in  a  human  being,  was  that  of 

Tox  in  prayer  j  and  Fo?:,  speaking  of  a  prayer  Le  poured  forth  in 

the  year  1648,  iiiforms  us,  that  to  al!  the  persons  present  the  houso 

seemed  to  be  shaken,  even  as  it  happened  to  the  apostles  in  their 

meetings  immediately  after  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

3,  F'lrtiKT        i02-  '"The  course  he  pursued  was  suoh  as  came  to  him  by  im- 

"^^i      poise  at  the  momentj  without  premeditation;  and  he  felt  impelled 

oo^oin.     to  resort  to  ooorts  of  juslioe,  crying  for  an  impartial  administration. 

and  exhorting  the  judgea  to  a  conscientious  discLai^  of  their 

duty  ;  to  inns,  nr^g  the  keepers  to  diaoountenaiioe  intemperance ; 

and  Co  wakes  and  fairs,  declaiming  against  proSiga«y,    He  come  into 

markets,  and  eshorted  those  who  sold  to  deal  justly  j  he  testified 

against  mountebanks ;  and,  when  the  bell  rang  for  church,  ho  felt 

it  striking  on  his  heart,  believing  that  it  called  men  to  market  for 

tliat  precious  gospel,  which  was  ordained  to  be  dispensed  without 

money  and  without  price." 

i.karSvex-        103.  ^During  the  early  period  of  his  ministry,  Foi  committed 
cana  ff  Fiar.  jn^ny  excesses  against  good  order,  by  interrupting  religions  meet- 
ings, and  denouncing  a  hireling  ministry,  ibr  which  he  was  many 
times  beaten  and  imprisoned,  all  which  he  bore  with  patient  and 
humble  fortitude.    At  one  time,  when  the  officiatii^  clergymuji 
had  finished  preaching  from  the  words,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thicst- 
eth,  come  buy  without  money,"  Poi  Tva«  moved  to  ery  against  him. 
"Come  down  tbou  dooeivor  1  Dost  thou  bid  people  come  to  the 
waters  of  lite  fireely,  and  yet  thou  takest  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of  liero?"    At  anotier  time,  as  he  relates  of  himself,  lie  was 
moved  Ito  pull  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  and  traverse  the  city  of 
Litchfield  in  every  direction,  crying  in  ecstacy  as  he  went  along, 
yWoe,  woe,  to  the  bloody  city  of  l2tchfield  ]" 
t  at  itbim-        iOi  sin  the  progress  of  his  apostleship.  Fox  abandoned  these 
ilont  hia  ex-   escesses,  and  practiced  that  moderation  whioh  he  afterwards  en- 
I.  ^vrlua  JO'tod  upon  otiiers.    ^He  was  ever  distinguished  for  the  apparent 
mntn-      sincerity  with  which  he  inculcated  his  doctrines,  and,  "wherever 
eiiiahei.     jjg  game,"  says  Godwin,  "he  converted  the  gaoler  and  many  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and,  by  the  fervor  of  his  discourses,  and  the  ir- 
repi-oachableness  of  Ma  manners,  commanded  general  respect.'' 
T.  His  sirtr-  'Whon  brooght  befijre  Cromwell,  the  iroteotor  of  the  Commoii- 
awm^    weali  he  expatiated  apon  true  religionwith  that  zeal  and  unction. 
*    and  a  hoiy  and  diaintereated  zeal  for  its  cause,  with  whioh  he  was 
ao  remarkably  endowed ;  and  the  Protector,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed deeply  to  interest  himself  in  such  discourses,  was  caught  by 
his  eloquence.    He  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  "Come  again  to  my 
I.  TMclmltig  house:  if  thou  and  I  were  together  but  one  hour  in  every  day,  Wt 
iHBnrti/    should  be  nearer  to  oaeh  other,"  adding  that  "he  wished  Fox  no 
wS^Mm.  liore  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own  scuL"    »Penn  closes  his  account 
»..  Pmeeii-    of  this  eminent  man  with  these  words :  "  Many  sons  have  done  vir- 
Qeai^'^   tuously,  hut  thou  exoellest  them  alL" 
Snt'liMi'.         105.  ^Much  of  the  persecution  of  the  dualiers  in  England  waa 
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brought  upon  tkem  by  the  estpaTOgfuioa  iuid  ftinatioisin  of  a  few  of  ceaklesii. 
thoii-  □ismbBr.T,  and  not  whol! j  or  originiiUy  by  die  profession  of  their  1660— 19BS. 
peealiat  dootrina.1  t«aeta.    'Some  who  disdnguished  themselves  in  ,  j„i,u,u„  „/ 
:he  efti'ly  Mstoiy  of  Huakerium  were  donbtlo33  insane,  andsliould    loma-oSi 
liave  bean  treated  as  anoli.    Of  tliese  persons,  one  of  the  most  es-   "q^,^^^ 
traordincrf  was  John  Robins,  who  appeared  m  the  jear  1050     ^Ha  3,  Aeamugf 
declared  hiiosel^  at  one  tim^  to  be  God  Almighty ;  and  at  other  J°ai>  &oM/h. 
times  that  lie  was  Adam.    Msaj  miraolcs  were  attributed  to  him, 
3n(l  yet  ho  was  IbUowad  hy  those  who  were  afterwards  deemed  re- 
putabla  liajikars.    ^Of  a  like  charaetar  ware  ReoTO  and  Mng-   s  ofiueve 
glKton,  who  began  to  preach  in  1653,  and  who  proltsssed  to  be  the    °J|J^,^' 
two  witnesses  clothed  in  saekloth,  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tiov,  of  whom  it  is  said, '  if  any  man  would  hurt  them,  fire  pro- 
ceedelJi  out  of  their  month  and  dovoureth  their  en.emiea.' 

106.  iQut  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  among  the  fanntics  of  4.  Aay»mi  rf 
that  day,  who  were  charged  with  being  Q,uakers,  was  Jamea  Nay-  Jona^fqi- 
lor,  a  conTert  of  George  fox,  and  long  his  fellow  laborer  aiid  fel- 
low sufferer,  who  first  rendered  himself  nolovioua  in  the  year  1656. 
Ha  was  at  that  time  in  Eietei'  gaol,  whore  lie  was  addressed  by 
Bfvocal  deluded  persons  with  estravagant  and  divine  titles,  as,  the 
'Eyerkisting  Son,  the  Prinoe  of  Peace,  the  Fairest  among  Ten 
I'honsand,'  One  Doroas  Erherry  testified  in  court  that  she  had 
oeen  raised  from  the  dead  by  him.  Being  released  from  confine- 
ment at  Eseter,  he  made  a  grand  entry  into  Bristol,  where  his  at- 
CBiidanta  sang  as  he  pnsaed  along, '  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of 
[sntel,  Hosanoain  uie  highest.' 

11)7.  °At  Bristol  he  was  committed  to  prison,  wlien  parliament 
gave  him  additional  notoriety  by  the  appointment  of  a  eommittee     "•  "™- 
to  considor  the  information   concerning  \As   misdemeanct^9   and 
bl.ispbomies.    His  case  was  brought  before  the  commons,  who  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  96  to  82  that  he  should  suifer  death.    'Fox,  in  his  g  ^^^ 
Journal,  alludes  sorrowfully  to  Waylor's  errors,  whom  he  still  terms  simiam 
a  6luaker,  but  when  he  found  that  hewould  not  hoed  his  rebukes, 
ho  says,  "  The  Lord  moved  me  to  slight  him,  and  to  set  the  power 
of  God  over  him."  'Foxrelatesmanywild  andabsurd  eshibitions*  7  qimlw 
if  the  Quakers,  and  yet  it  \a  not  enaj  to  determine  the  views  he  ^''^°' 
cntartainad  af  them.l    'William  Pann,  however,  in  the  Prefkca        soi 
which  ha  wrote  for  the  Journal  of  Foi,  spealts  of  these  persona  as  i-Bu  w 
ranters,  '■  who,  for  want  of  staying  their  minds  in  a  humble  depen-  .       ^"' 
Jeuce  upon  Him  that  opened  their  understandii^  to  see  great 
tilings  iu  his  law,  ran  out  in  their  own  ima^nations,  and  mixing 
them  with  these  divine  openings,  brought  forth  a  monstrous  birth, 
to  tho  soandal  of  those  that  feared  (Jod."    Ho  farther  adds,  "  they 
grew  very  tronbleaome  to  the  better  sort  of  people,  and  fomlshrf.  p,-^^?, 
the  looser  with  an  occasion  to  blaspheme."  QuoAh-j 

S  n      sup      ngh  hmnhud  have  brot^ht    agtuiBi 


A  have  decU.Tal 
luenlb'  "hippod, 
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AMALYSia.  to  a  ayatini  eren  in  tliD  minds  of  its  moat  reputable  professors; 
'— — *— —  nor,  when  Ihe  first  ftunkers  reacted  Massacliiisetla,  in  IGSG.  tJie 
ye&t  liiat  tke  frcnxy  of  Q.(ui.I:erls]n  iras  at  its  beiglit  in  l£ngland, 
ia  it  surprising  tliat  tiiey  were  vieired  by  the  sbiid  and  sober 
Puritans  aa  the  prccni'Soi'G  of  dmt  insane  c^itnivBgance,  the  fame 
of  which  Imd  pr<eeded  them,  and  the  imputation  of  nhicji  attached 
I.  Cmduciiif  to  the  whole  sect.    'When  baniBhed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
£"jl8i^S*-  "o'oiy,  and,  by  their  exeeBsea,  excited  public  odium  against  fhom, 
•ciu.        and  courted  the  utmost   penalties  thai  the   laws  oould  inflict. 
s  Claraaer  'Unfortunately  for  the  repatatiou  of  New  England,  the  lirst  (tua- 
l/''^JliM    kers  who  appeared  there  were  not  only  the  moat  enthnsiastio,  but 
apjicar'iii    the  most  oxtrngagojit  also  of  the  sect  to  which  they  professed  to 
f/i.rt       belong ;  luid  their  eieesses  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  ituits 
of  QualtBT  principles.    Thoy  wouhl  have  been  termed  Ranters  by 
Penn  j — Uiey  eolled  themselves  Qualters. 
».  BoncjdR-j      109.  'Bfljusroft  sajs  of  them,*  "  They  cried  oot  from  the  windows 
'"5?S"j'       "'  *''*  lu-igistrates  aad  miaistera  that  passecl  by,  aiid  mocked  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country.    They  riotously 
interrupted  public  worship ;  and  women,  forgetting  the  decorum 
of  their  ses,  and  claiming  a  divine  origin  for  their  absiud  oa^rices, 
smeared  their  faces,  and  even  went  naked  through  ihe  streets," 
1.  UroAanu']  ^Gruhame  Bays,t  "  In  public  assemblies,  and  in  crowded  streets,  it 
accouni.      -^^^  (]je  pi-artioa  of  some  of  the  ttuakers  to  denounce  the  moat 
tremendous  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  on  the  people,  unless 
they  forsook  their  carnal  system." — "  Others  interrupted  divine 
service  in  the  churfiies  by  loudly  protesting  that  these  were  not 
the  aocriSces  tliut  Qod  would  accept ;  and  one  of  themj  illustrated 
this  assurance  by  breaking  two  bottles  in  the  f^ce  of  llie  coi^rega^ 
tion,  esclairaii^  'Thus  will  the  Lord  break  yon  in  pieces.' 
t.  FSTihir        lio.  '"Oneofthe  female  prenchersj  presented  herself  to  a  oon- 
o"o*""  %   gregation  wiii  hor  face  begrimed  with  coal  dust,  announcing  it  as 
KTiSiift-  a  pictorial  ilSasfratd  on  o!  Ihe  Mack  pax,  which  Heaven  bad  ©ommis- 
j^™jM    sioned  iter  to  predict  as  an  approaching  judgment  on  oil  carnal 
■^^^^    worahippera.      Some  of  them  in  rueful  attire  perambulated  the 
streets,  proclaiming  the  immediace  coming  of  an  angel  with  a  drawn 
sword  to  plead  with  the  people.    One  womanj  in  a  state  of  nndity 
entered  a  churoh  in  the  middle  of  divine  aervice,  and  desired  the 
people  to  take  heed  to  her  na  a,  sign  of  the  times,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  unclothed  stats  of  their  own  souls  ;  and  her  associates  highly 
estolled  her  submission  to  the  inward  light  that  had  revealed  to 
her  the  duty  of  illustrating  the  spiritual  naliedness  of  her  neigh- 
bora,  by  the  indecent  exhibition  of  her  own  person.     Another 
ftuakereesIT  was  arrested  as  she  was  makii^  a  similar  display  in  the 

•  Esnoroft,  i.  *5t.  t  Grahame,  Book  TI,  ch.  S.   . 

t  TbOBUs  Bewhoose,  at  Boston,  !  M.  Brewster.  ||  Ijjdii  IVardel,  of  Neitburf. 

%  Deboiah  Wflson,    S«o  also  Ilntcbinson'a  Jllatorj  of  tho  Colony  of  Miisaehuwlla  Bay. 

Toi.  I.  p.  aoe,  ata. 

nlatesthat  I^laWordei,  In  N«wBDElaud,  a  conveit  to  Quakei^sox,  fovud  hers^maved  to 

HlT.<lenylii£  Ed  her  natnral  Oispo^tiioru  Afl  bting  &  nomui  at  exemploi?  modeB^  In  oil  bor 
behavior.  Tha  dnly  and  DOocem  eha  Uif  mdn  was  that  of  going:  iuto  ebeir  chuiclL  Ht  Hew- 
^ry  nakoil,  bb  a  token  of  tbeA  miaerabTe  «indlHon  which  fihe  estpemeCt  them  In."    *'  ]hit  they, 

iHsHut  to  (turn,  M  into  a  taiie,  and  prsesntly  laid  hnnda  en  btr."  &c. 
G«cgeBHhop,  anr-   "  -■ "      " — ,^-.-...,^,—     ,.  ^ 

biiTttnesa  and  cruultj 
Ueh  Ihe  hiriug  in 
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111.  'TtesB  fiiois  nramoiitioned  as  m.'ittBFH  of  history — asanapo-  chaelesii 
logyfor  liie  panishmant  ithich  thusfi  Tiolntion^  of  decency  niid  good  I660-1BSS. 
ower  dcserre^l  i  notosii  justiticalionfoi'tljat  iiliioh.  the  iKura  profes-  ,  oijcciiif 
sion  of  Ctuakerism  received.  And  although  it  wnn  the  profssiioii  of  ji^timins 
liiakeriam  tliat  Massnoliuaetts  punished,  first,  with  bauiBhoiBnt,  and  '"'"-'"'*'■ 
oaretarn,  irith  death,  yet  we  ahoixid  do  injastice  to  her  post  history 

did  tre  no  t  laention  tho  circnmstancea  by  whioh  s^  justified  laws  Chat 
arenowragaJ^dod  with  unlrersal  reprobatioD.  iNormugt'we  impute  s.  Quati^fiin 
the  exce.'vaea  of  the  Q.uafeer  fftnatios  to  Q.aakerism  itsalf,  as  ax-  ^'Jj^:^' 
poanded  by  its  most  Hble  tonehers,  Barclay*  aud  Peun,  and  such    excssmgr 
M  we  are  bound  to  receive  it.— We  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasant   ^'^^^ 
theme,  and  shall  proceed  to  give  a  i^ther  sketch  of  the  principles 
of  Q,iKikeclam,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  ejctraoled  from  Godwin, 
and  shall  then  hciefly  trace  its  history  as  conneoted  with  American 
ooloniaition. 

112.  *lt  is  a  distinctive  principle  of  Q,uakar  iloctriae,  that  the  3.  dmmUm 
Holy  Spirit  acta  directly,  at  all  times,  Rod  by  known  impulse,  upon  K^jJI^f 
the  spirit  of  man  ;  that  Us  influence  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  prayer, 

but  by  turning  the  intelloctuai  eye  iotvard  upon  the  sonl ;  and  that 
its  power  consists,  not  merely  In  opening  the  minda  of  men  to  a 
dearer  percoplion  of  riglit  and  duty,  but  that  it  eommnnicates 
knowledge  of  itself,  and  is  therefore,  in  its  freedom,  the  highest 
reveltttjon  of  divine  liuth.  *The  dusker  therefore  believes  that  '■  ^S?".'". 
there  is  the  seeral  voice  of  God  within  him^  an  "  Inner  Light  of  the  "fieS^^ 
Soul,"  which,  when  gnided  by  reason,  cherished  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  and  obeyed  vrithout  faux,  is  the  best  guide  to  divine 
knowledge  and  virtue.    It  is  not  man  that  speaks,  but  God  in  man, 

113.  50r,  to  give  a  farther,  and  perhaps  more  intelligible  eipln- 5.  Rrrftir  m 
nation,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Clnakerism  appears  to  be  an  ^^S^i^ 
untrammelled  eensdeiice,  the  ineorruptiblu  seed  of  wMch  is  supposed        uls 

to  exist  in  every  bosom.    And  yet  It  is  not  the  same  aa  individoal 

jadgmenS,  for  that  may  be  perveHed  by  error.     Nor  is  it  known 

by  enlightened  reason  even,  (which,  however,  it  never  oontradiets), 

bat  by  its  own  evidence  and  oloarness;  commending  itself,  by  its 

own  verity,  to  every  one,  who,  without  arrogance  and  pride,  will 

humbly  receive  it.    'The  Q.ualter  investigates  moral  truth  by  com-    «  Qmsht 

mnning  with  hia  own  sonl.    "Soma,''  says  Penn,  '-seek  truth  in  J'^.^mm 

books,  some  in  learned  men,  but  what  we  seek  for  is  in  ourselves."  vurefinaSs 

"  Man  is  an  epitome  of  the  world,  and  to  be  learned  in  it,  wa  have 

only  to  read  ouraelvea  well." 

114.  vThe  auaker  believes  the  Bible  to  be  a  revolition  of  God's  LiT'^^"? 
will,  not  because  human  learning  and  tradition  declare  it  to  be  so,     a^mi/e^ 

conrt  of  Ssletn,  where  the  wlekud  rulecs  sentenced  her  to  be  whipt."  Srahnme  sa;s,  "  The 
writldp  of  Beaae,  Bishop,  and  some  others,  who  iiero  (bgllali  anniigh  to  clafbud  the  ejUniva- 
gojice  that  thej  had  too  much  buw  Co  couuait,  were  the  explrlnjt  ^hs  <tf  Quaker  nooBODBe 
bud  frenzy."  Thta  ame  Qflone  Blahop  thoB  remiHistrated  a^ineC  the  Bafbreemeab  of  the  ata- 
taCo-  la  Dngland,  agidDBt  the  l£iiikezH :  ^^  To  the  Sln^  and  ito'Ai  IToaieB  of  Farhament —  TJiui 
saUk  Ike  Lord,  Ueddls  not  yfiOi  laj  people  b«wue  of  thett  DooKJaDce  to  me,  and  banish  them 
aoCout  of  ClieDabloD  becaueeofCu^eonBclenoe;  Jhrlf  vondo,  I  will  send  mj  plasno  amoog 
^ou,  and  /ea  shall,  know  that  1  am  the  Lord.  Wiitteam  obedlenee  to  the  Lord,  by  his  abt- 
vut,  a.  Bishop."— lOoogh  and  Semill.)  Ver;  diOereiit  -wa  the  nmaDBtFanca  which  ivininui 
PennitddTe»rd,  aiitheBii]ieBab]ei>t,totheUiiB  DfPoluid,  In  whose  donduions  awvi^n^  tit- 
eeontlon  was  Instituted  agahut  the  (tnalcera.  "OItsus  p«ir  Gtarisduis,"  snyn  hi:,  ••  lawn  lo 
.^i^k  t.i.._  Sappoeeweaie  tares,  as  true  lafanb  ha^  alw&ya  heen  called,  j4'h  pli-ii-lt 
.ke,  who  ealth,  Let  the  tAre'e  nnd  the  wheat  grow  up  imgvt.hv^  until  The 


ihj  vi  the  Eaulers." 


Buibocot  the"  Apology  tsc  the  i3aaki)rB|"irad  of  a  trcatla 
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bu   Lecauso  the  spirit  wiihin  him,  the  Inner  Ligit^  testifies  its  !»>• 
dan  e  with  tha  immutuble  principles  of  all  truth,     "The  Scrip- 
u    s,   says  Baitilay,  "are  a  deolaration  of  tKe  fountain,  and  not 
i    h   f  untain  itself."     'The  oreed  of  the  Clualior  nvoids  hypothesis 
and  epeoulation )  r^ecting  the  subtleties  ttith  vMoh  pMlosophei'a 
an  1  d    ines  Imve  alternately  established  and  OTerthrown  the  doc- 
inss   f  liberty  anti  nece^ity.  foreltnowledge  and  Me.  Unity  and 
T    ai  y,  itreafafor  its  eipoait'ion  and  authority  on  the  Inner  Light, 
which,  as  a  frnmtaia  of  iiamorlal  truiis,  ia  believed  to  well  forth 
the  waters  of  eternal  light  and  liffe  iu  all  the  purity,  clearness,  and 
simplicity  of  nature. 
IB      lis.  ^uakedsm  in.'itsl^  tliat  it  maintains  Christianity  in  its 
!   primitive  simplldty,  free  from  the  intolerajice  of  bigotry  or  the 
ibllies  of  skeptidsm. ;  it  olidms  emnnd.pation  from  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition :  it  rejects  wltohoroft  as  a  delusion,  and  denies  the  origi- 
nal esistence  of  eiil  spirits,  as  inconsistent  Villi  the  harmony  ol 

0  lie.  The  Q.aalter  rqecla  appeals  to  fear  aa  an  unwortJiy  incite- 
ment to  devotion,  and  aa  tendir^  to  obaonre  the  divine  ray  by  the 
clouds  of  human  passion.    The  inner  Light  should  be  allowed  tc 


_      >t  from  any 
arbitrary,  onmeaning  requisition,  but  beoanse  it  is  essential  to  the 
welfiire  of  society.    Thus  fie  system  of  ftualterism  is  decIdeiJly 
utilitarian  in  its  results ;  aud  utilitarianism,  although  not  the  mo- 
tive toduty,  is  aproper  oriterba  of  right  conduct  where  the  prompt- 
iiiga  of  the  Inner  Light  are  not  clear.    Tlie  tendency  of  the  system 
is,  tkereftre,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number — a  principle 
which,  it  is  mtuntained,  will  ever  be  found  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  revelation, 
I.  Inuaeeni-       117.  'duakerism  claims  the  highest  intellectual  freedom  as  man's 
j^fe^'^Y-  birlirwiht^  and  as  tlie  only  means  of  individual  and  social  prc^eaj 
enutoa :  rer-  it  pleads  fbr  nnirersal  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  because  of 
^i^S^s-    the  aooredneas  of  oonsoienoe,  themedimn  through  which  Godspealp 
mwrticmid   to  man;  it  resists  tyranny  by  reason  and  by  appeals  to  conacienca 
""'■        and  not  by  violence ;  it  protests  against  war,  and,  confident  in  th.< 
power  of  juatioe  to  defend  itaelf,  renounces  the  use  of  the  sword, 
without  absolutely  denying  to  oliers  the  right  of  defenco;  and 
adopting  the  language  of  the  divine  author  of  Christianity,  it  pro 
claiiBS  '■  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man," 
«.  t\!rfa  and      113,  °Thc  Cluakei'  r^eots  forms  imd  oei'emonies,  even  baptism 
^™r"*iA<  "^'^  ""^  sacrament,  and  instead  of  oommon  prayer,  which  he  aeldom 
^^Sh.  fc.  engages  in,  holds  secret  communion  with  the  spirit  of  Light  within 
plrrtimsi  n«a  ^"^ '  '"'  keeps  the  Sabhath  aa  n  (lay  of  rest,  tav  the  ease  of  creation, 
i^^tu  If  and  not  as  a  holy  day  dedicated  to  religious  worship ;  he  wears  no 
^*J^      outward  emblems  of  sorrow  for  the  dead ;  he  regards  a  judicial  oath 
as  a  superstitious  vanity ;  ke  oultivates  pliunncss  and  simplicity  of 
Bpeeoh,  disregarding  the  artificta  of  rhetoric ;  ke  enjoins  modesty  of 
apparel,  without  prescribing  an  anchongiug  fashion ;  he  dlatrusls 
the  lino  arts — music  and  painting—without  positively  rgeoting 
their  culture,  jealous  of  thair  liability  to  perversion  by  their  intor- 
ferenco  witli  the  nobler  puranits  of  science,  and  their  tendenny  to 
lead  the  mind  astray  from  the  more  worthy  contemplition  of  Deity 
and  hia  works, 
f.  iwufcffl!        119,  'Viewed  in  a  political  light,  Q.uakerism  is  a  perfect  democracy, 
Q^^^*^  Regarding  all  men  as  alike  by  creation,  the  Quaker  wears  hit 
hat  in  the  presence  of  kings,  as  a  symbol  of  equality — a  constaut 
proclamation  that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  proudest  peer  in  Christen- 
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ilora.    He  i-efuBfls  homage  to  hja  fellow  man,  andboivsto  Godalooa.  ci!*iilesii 
Ho  acorna  any  iiobiiity  but  tiut  oEniind  imd  virtue.  1C6U— IBX 

li20.  'From  tlio  Foregoing  it  will  be  seen  tliiit  tlici-e  13  raudi  phi-  ,  pManipMl 
iosoph;  about  tttiakoriem— much  tlmt  is  eaJeulatwl  to  eUi![t  deep    cf  Quaiisr- 
(iioagiit  and  reflection,  however  much  the  Bitravagancea  of  some  of         ""^ 
lis  early  mBmbers  might  iiiduoen,  contrary  supposition.     ^Eut  what  9.  oihastca. 
religious  sect  Cin  bo  named,  go»«  of  vihoso  members  hnve  not  in- 
nun'od  a  lilte  I'Bpronoh?     Miiuy  who  delight  to  dwell  on  the  ox- 
Desaes  of  the  early  Claakera,  would  do  well  to  remember  the  ir- 
reguliu'itiea  of  some  of  the  faiiatical  members  of  other  Poritna  seats. 

iwi.  'We  haYe  thusgiyen  what  weheliovo  to  bo  a.  faithful,  though  3.  Tim  ramd 
lirieC  espoaitiou  of  Qurtkoriaio,  as  galherod  from  tho  profuasiona  of  ^l^l'^i^, 
ila  own  tflacliera.  As  the  opposers  of  the  sect  have  ever  ascribed 
to  its  mem^>ol^3,  aa  a  body,  an  undoubted  honesty  of  fiith  and  pur- 
pose, we  may  thei'efure  safely  assert  that,  if  we  have  not  erred  in 
0111-  aoalysiB,  such  were  the  true  principles  aud  charactor  of  the 
fuimilsr.i  0/  Fciufii/ltiajtia. 

lyy. 'The  lirst  noliee  of  ft-uaker  colo-ii^ation  In  Amerioa  occars  t.  pfrsino- 
in  the  history  of  Kbw  Jersey,  when,  in  1H7B.  Willioju  Penn  Gawon  ^^,^^^ 
i  :aariej  tmd  Kioholas  Lucas,  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,        nun, 
booame  th9  assignees  of  Edward  Byllinge  for  the  iiestBrn  half  of 
New  Jersey.    'The  fbrm  of  government  establislied  by  them,  under  s,  tm  "Coo- 
the  title  of  '■Concessions" — the  first  essay  of  Uuaker  legislation,     onjieni" 
guarauliod  that  perfect  oivil  and  religious  ft'eedom  whidt  might 
bavo  been  expected  from  the  liberality  of  Q,uaker  principles ;  im- 
itating and  rivaling,  in  tho  simplicity,  wisdom,  aud  justice  of  its 
proyisictos,  the  free  instihitjuna  of  Rhode  Island. 

li!3. 'The  oivil  polity  of  Rhode  Island  was  based  upon  the  prin-   s  T/ugot 
oiple  that  'all  t!ie  powers  of  government  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bJ^JJ'jJJ,^ 
people,'  and  '  that  God  alone  should  be  respeoled  as  the  mlcr  of     ami  ivai 
conscience.'    "The  Conoes.aiona  of  West  New  Jersey,"  said  Penn  ^,f^ 
and  his  ooUesgues,  "  lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  miderstaud    iaiat  and 
their  liberty  as  men  and  Christians,  that  they  may  not  be  brought      ^^m^ 
in  bondage  but  by  tieir  Own  consent,  for  rae  jiat  the  ^oaer  in  the 
people,"    The  olanse  in  the  Concessions,  securing  religious  fteedom, 
was  prefaced  by  a  general  declaration,  "  That  no  meu  nor  number 
of  men  npon  earth  have  power  to  rule  over  men's  consoiciicea  in 
religious  matters."     Roger  Willioins  and  William  Penn  iire  en- 
titled to  no  small  shore  in  the  honor  of  planting  politioul  11  nd  re- 
ligious liberty  in  America.    'As  peouliaritiea  in  tho  Q.uaker  IfglBlii-  7.  PMuflar* 
Hon  of  West  Jersey,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  disallowed;  the   '^^^f^' 
fielpless  orphan  was  to  be  eduoted  by  the  state ;  Ihe  rights  of  the        if™. 
Red  men  were  to  he  protected  ;  courts  were  to  bo  managed  without 
flttorneya  or  oonnsellors  ;  and  all  persona  in  the  province  were  de- 
ulared  to  be  forever  free  from  oppcoasion.  and  slavery, 

124.  »A  few  years  later  William  Penn  became  the  proprietary  of  s.  Thefsm- 
Pennsylvania,  a  oluirter  ft>r  the  settling  and  governing  of  which  he    ^J^%. 
obtained  fiom  Charles  the  Second  in  IQSl.    This  instrument  was   ihcichrd^ 
originally  sketched  by  Penn  himself,  from  the  liberal  charter  of  ^b^S^Mef 
Mainland,  but  was  af^wards  revised  by  chief-justice  North,  who  jusOaNorS, 
Inserted  clauses  more  effoctuaJly  guariling  tho  sovereignty  of  the 
king,  securing  free  worship  foi'  '(ho  English  church,  and  reeerving 
to  the  British  parliament  the  power  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  or 
the  colony. 

135.  These  partioular  stipulations,  by  which  this  charter  was  g  Fariiealin 
distinguished  from  all  preceding  ones,  were  doubtless  the  olifepring  ^'j^'^jj^ 
of  the  disputes  in  which  the  crown  had  long  been  involvod  with  the  mjBarria 
wloay  ( f  Miiasaohusetts.    Elf eotnaUy  to  ostablish  and  guard  British      csarwr. 
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'■  a3c«ndeacy  in  the  new  colony,  the  NdTigatlon  Acta  were  io  ho  en 
"  forced  by  iJiB  stipuliitei  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  choj-ter 
and  thiit  hivfs  might  not  grow  np  inconaistenl;  with  rojal  and  par 
liamentiiry  prerogativea,  all  provincial  enoctmenta  ■were  to  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  orown  for  appvobation  or  dissent-^*  requisitian,  how 
ever,  which  wns  never  compliod  with ;  and  im  agent  of  the  oolonj 
nas  required  to  reside  in  Loadoa,  who  mia  to  be  held  responsiblt 
for  the  aals  of  his  coloniul  ooostituents.    With  these  exceptions,  if 
they  may  be  deemed  such,  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  vns  its  lib" 
oral  to  the  coloniBla  aa  the  moat  GiTorable  that  had  yet  been  granted, 
136,  <That  importOint  clsnae,  reserring  to  the  English  parliament 
'    the  right  of  taxation,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  htis 
been  viewed  in  very  different  lights  by  English  ond  Americnn 
B-  statesman.    *ThB  Pennsylvanians  appear  ever  to  have  regarded  the 
.    exci^use  of  this  power  on  t^e  port  of  parliament  as  bused  upon  the 
condition  of  an  admission  of  colonial  representatives  in  the  councils 
tc-  of  the  English  nation,     'Keorly  a  century  iMav,  these  views  were 
^J"  eipreasod  by  Dr.  Pranlclin  in  his  celebrated  esamioiiUon  at  the  bar 
laci  of  the  British  Honao  of  Commons. ,  Bi^ng  asked  how  Pennsylva^ 
"^t  nians  could  reconcile  a  pretence  to  be  exempted  from  parliamentary 
taxation,  with  th»t  clanse  ia  their  c!\arter  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
Jf  he  replied,  "  Ttey  understand  it  thus : — By  the  same  charter,  and 
otherwise,  they  ore  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen.    They  find  in  the  great  charters,  and  in  the  petition 
uud  declaration  of  rights,  that  one  of  the  prifilcges  of  English  sub< 
jccts  is,  that  they  are  not  taxed  but  by  their  common  consenl  -,  they 
have,  therefore,  relied  upon  it  Jront  thi  first  sntllement  of  the  j/rovinct, 
that  the  parliament  never  wonld,  nor  could,  by  color  of  that  clause 
in  the  duirter,  tax  them  tillit  had  qnalijied  itself  to  esercise  sncli 
right  by  admitting  representatives  from  the  people  to  be  taxed." 
'  ^'''"KSto"      ^^'^'  ''^^^  liberties  enjoyed  by  Pennsylvania,  however,  were  ow- 
luie^da   ing  less  to  the  stipulationa  of  the  royal  cimrtor,  tban  to  the  bcnev- 
^"S^J"  '''*°'  concessions  of  William  Penn,  the  proprietary.   In  undertak- 
ing the  work  of  fiimiinB  a  political  constitution  for  the  people  of 
his  province  he  soys,  "For  the  matters  of  liberty  and  privilege,  I 
jaiTpost  thet  ichich  is  esirsordbiarjjj  ond  leave  myself  and  successov 
no  power  of  doing  mischief,  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hin- 
der the  good  of  a  whole  country." 
5.  emerai        laS.  sThe  general  character  of  the  laws  Submitted  i^  Penn  to 
"iMiSw^  tlie  ooUinists  for  their  free  adoption  or  rejection,  has  already  been 
Peamyi'     eipliuned,  and  only  one  or  two  of  their  provisions  require  our  far- 
vaitia.       ther  notice.    'For  the  purpose  of  repressing  pauperism  End  de- 
renriwfw    pendenee,  and  promoting  habits  of  industry,  it  was  enacted  "  that 
fsmperiam-    all  children  within  the  province,  of  the  age  of  twelve  yenra,  should 
4^        be  taught  gome  usefU.  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none  might  be 
idle,  but  that  the  poor  might  work  to  live,  and  iho  rich,  if  they  be- 
T.  HeiuTiria-  came  poor,  might  not  want."    'A  law  more  enduring,  and  wider  in 
™in?rai£f  *''^  operation  of  its  beaeficJal  influences,  whs  the  adoption  of  a 
new  principle  in  the  penal  code,  by  the  conversion  of  prisons  into 
workhouses,  whereby  prisoners  might  be  reclaimed,  by  discipline 
and  instruction,  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality. 
i.s.erimr!ct        I'^O-  'Thus  was  it  reserved  for  liuaker  legislation  to  institute 
onrMs      one  of  the  most  noble  reforms  in  prison  discipline — to  f  emper  jua- 
""      "      tice  with  mercy  iii  the  treitment  of  criminals — and  to  declaro  that 
the  penalty  of  violated  law  performed  but  half  its  duty,  if,  in  or- 
diilning  the  punishment,  it  did  not  provide  also  for  the  lefomia 
a.  Cariidi  i!f-  (ion  of  the  offender,    '"rtie  Pennsylvania  code  recognieed  but  twfl 
/eaan.      oapita!  crimes,  treason  and  murder,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  Eng 
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lind,  neiirly  two  Jumdred  offsnces  were  declared,  by  various  aols  of 

[lai'l  lament,  to  he  worthy  of  the  pimisliQient  of  (lesvth.  

131  IIivTing  passed  over  that  important  period  in  our  liislory 
Hhioh  is  connected  with  tlie  reign  of  Chatles  the  Second,  we  now 
proceed  to  give  e,  sketoli  of  Bucli  coteropomry  events  in  Englisli 
and  Amiwioiui  liist-ory  as  ooearred  during  the  reign  of  the  snooeed- 
iug  English  sovereign. 

131. 'Wehave  afiitod  thatj  OQ  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sooond,   jabies  n. 
in  1  liS5,  the  duke  of  Yorlc,  iho  king's  eldest  brcther,  acceded  to  ISSS— 1683. 
Dh';  throae  with  the  title  of  James  II.    His  reign  was  short  and  in-  ^i^^"}/ 
glorious,  distinguished  by  nothing  but  a.  series  of  absuixl  efforts  to    Attnign. 
vendee  hiinsoif  itdepaident  of  parliiiment,  luid  to  ealiibiish  Popery 
iii  Englandj  although  he  at  first  made  the  strongest  professioua  of 
his  resolution  to  maintain  the  establislieil  government  both  in 
churah  and  state. 

13"J.  ''Ho  began  his  reign  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  a.  Viipiiimiar 
of  parliament:   in  violalion  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the   '"Sk^^^ 
national  feeling,  he  went  openly  io  maas  :  ho  established  a  conrt    ninstf>'Ji 
of  eoolesiftsiical  oommissnon  witJi  nnlimited  powers  over  ths  Epis-       "•J"- 
oojialohareh:  ho  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  ft  coafonuity 
hiid  been  required  to  the  established  religion :  and  although  any 
communication  wiDh  the  Pope  had  been  deolared  troauon,  yet  he 
aetit  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  in  retam  received  a.  nuncio  itom 
his  Holiness,  sai  with  much  ceremony  g^we  him  a  public  and 
Kolemu  racopMon  at  Windsor.     In  th^  open  manner  the  king 
shocked  the  principles  iind  pri^adicos  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
fooUshlycoafident  of  his  ability  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion, 
altliough  the  RomaiL  Catholics  in  England  did  not  comprise  at  this 
time  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  nation. 

133.  'An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  Vae  rebellion  of  the  3,  aeitmrn 
duke  of  Monraonth,  a  natnral  Son  of  Charles  II.  who  hoped,  ^j^jSui?' 
through  the  growing  disoonienta  of  the  people  at  the  tyriuiny  of 
James,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne ;  bub  after  some  partial 
Buocesses  ke  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.    ^After 
the  rebellion    had  been  suppressed,  many  of   the   unfoi-tunat-e  t.  Stvariua. 
prisonerd  were  bung  by  the  king's  ofGoers,  without  any  form  of 
trial ;  and  when,  after  tiome  interval  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was 
sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  hefbre  which  the  prisoners  were 
arriignod,  the  rigors  of  law  were  modft  to  equnl,  if  not  to  eioeed, 
the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.     ^The  juries  were  so  awed  g.  jnftB>MB. 
hy  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  verdict  as  he  f^f/,^3, 
dicUted,  with   precipitation:   neither  ago,  BeX,  nor  stalicn,  w.is     libyiia 
f  pai'ed ;  the  innocent  were  ofl«n  involved  with  the  guilty ;   and       *''^' 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  cohduot  of  Jeffries,  whbm  he  afler- 
T  1     ewarded  ibr  li's  services  w'lh  a  peerage,  and  vested  with 
the  1  gn  V  of  chancellor 

1  4  "  Is  ho  k  ng  ev  need,  n  all  his  weasures,  a  settled  pui-poso  j.  ivawom  cf 
t      vdn-reve  yhr  nrf   oft  e  eons     u   on,  many  of  the  nobility    "Jf^g,^ 
Q  resee  ng  no  peiieeable  redress  of     EaSiamL 

nv  tat  on  to  William,  prince  of 
n  ted  Dnteh  Pi-ovinoos,  who  had  ^^^^fSh^ 
r    and  roquesled  him  to   come  v/immi^imd 
the  recovery  of  their  laws  and     ^Stl^ 
Jove   be',  1636,  Willi,iinlflnded»    ,  kov  13, 
nL,       iitlhaoianyoffo  rteen  thousand  men,  and     hewbuIo! 

■  iTom  aio^  s dey  sai  koudf  hodor     tbechlef  m^stistsoC  tbaUnUedrnnUiceiDl 
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AKALYSia.  was  every  where  reoei»ed  with,  utiireraal  sitisfaotiou.    Jamesi  wm 

abEmdoDBd  hy  the  army  aotl  tte  peopla,  anci  even  by  his  own  cMl- 

dren,  find  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  fbrmed  the  resolatioQ  of 

iKiving  the  kingdom,  ond  aoon  after  found  the  means  of  escaping 

priTntely  to  Franco. 

PBb.  1SB8.        13-^.  'In  a  oonvention  parliament,  wliich  met  soon  after  the  flight 

'tMSr"  ?'i'^  "^  Jamea,  it  was  declared  that  the  Icing's  wilhdrrkwal  was  nn  ahdi. 

OfDim.  '  nation  of  the  go-reniment,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant ; 

and  after  tt  lariety  of  propositions  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  tha 

crown  on  WiUiam  and  Mary— the  prince  and  prineeas  of  Orange ; 

the  BuccesBion  to  Ite  princes  Anne,  the  neit  eldest  daughter  of 

the  late  king,  and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  piincesa  of 

<.  DeOtna-    Orange,    ^To  this  settlement  of  the  oronn  a  declaration  of  righoi 

^^{_      was  anneied,  by  which  the  sul^jects  of  oontroTeray  tbat  had  existed 

for  many  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  fbnr  reigna,  between 

the  Wng  and  the  people,  ■were  finally  determined  j  and  the  powers  of 

the  royal  prerogative  were  more  narrowly  oircnmscribed,  and  mora 

esactly  defined  thim  in  any  forroBr  period  of  English  history. 

i^j^SSfw      ^^^'  *^  ^'^  relfttions  with  the  American  coloaiea,  James  pur- 

m  jbSrleaa  sued  the  polioj  which  had  been  begun  by  his  brother.    'The  char- 

coionisa.     ter  of  liuiaHBdiuaettB  having  been  declared  to  be  forfeited,  Jmqcs 

*'i^[  o'/^   "^  ^^'  appointed  a  temporary  exeoutiTe  government,  consisting 

neiosevernr  of  a  president  and   council,  whose  powers  were  to  extend  over 

""Siglaji*™  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massaehnsetts  and  New  Plymouth  ;  and 

soon  after  ho  established  a  complete  tyranny  in  New  England,  by 

combining  the  whole  legislative  and  eiecufive  aathority  in  the 

persons  of  a  governor  and  council  to  be  named  hy  himself.    Sir 

Edmund  Andres  rceived  the  office  of  govemor^eneral. 

a^^^pro-        137.  'If  being  the  purpose  of  James  to  consolidate  all  the  British 

^1^'     colonies  under  one  governmenlj^  measures  were  immediately  taken 

R^*^^  for  subverting  the  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  both 

"   to«r"^  of  which  colonies  were  now  charged  with  making  laws  repugnant  to 

those  of  England.    "Writs  of  ijuo  juaiYrtiifowereissaed  .ig.-vhistiheni, 

but  the  eagerness  of  the  king  to  accomplish  hia  object  with  rapidity 

caused  him  to  neglect  to  prosecute  tie  writs  to  a  jndioial  issue, 

and  the  charters  were  thereby  saved  ftom  a  legal  estinotion,  but 

Androa  arbitrarily  dissolved  the  institutions  of  these  colonies,  and 

by  the  authority  of  the  royal  prerogative  alone  assumed  to  himself 

the  exercise  of  supremo  power, 

e.  aaracier       138.  ^Tho  government  of  Andros,  in  obedience  to  the  instruo- 

m^i^W^  tions  of  his  royal  master,  Was  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  oppressive, 

Androi.      and  he  often  took  occasion  to  remark  "that  the  colonists  would  find 

themselves  greatly  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  the  privilM;ea 

of  Englishmen  followed  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  and  that 

the  only  difference  between  their  condition  and  that  of  alavea,  was, 

that  they  were  neither  bought  nor  aold.' 

XFTxetdinga      139.  11a  1683  New  York  and  Now  Jersey  submitted  to  the 

t^lroTaixr  jurisdiction  of  Andrns,    A  writ  aSqtio  narraslo  was  issued  agfunst 

"'Sfc^^  the  charter  of  Maryland  also,  and  that  of  Pennsylvania  would 

ISLu.^i-,,,.  doubtless  have  shared  the  same  fiite  !uid  not  the  Revolution  in 


a  have  shared  the  same  fote  !iad  not  the  Revolution  i_ 

England  airested  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch.    'When  some  vagne 

^  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  New  England,  the  smothered 

roge  of  the  people  broke  foilh,  and  a  sudden  insorrectaon  ovei 

throw  the  government  cf  Andros— sent  him  prisoner  to  England 

— and  restored  tbe  ancient  forms  of  the  charter  governments. 

m      140,  9The  important  events  in  Eni^Liud,  of  which  the  new  setUe 

■   ment  of  the  crown  and  tlie  declaration  of  r^hts  are  the  closing 

.   scenes,  are  usually  designated  as  the  English  Resolution,  or,  th* 
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Glorions  Herolution  of  IflSS.    Tliis  Revelation  glwe  to  England  a    willum 
liberal  theory  of  goTernment.  based  on  tlie  iivowed  principle  that  awj>  uaei 
the  public  good  is  the  great  end  for  Tfbich  poaitiye  laws  and   168S— 17Ca. 
goTernmentB  are  inatitated.    The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to 
5iB  orown,  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  ever 
labored  to  inouloate — which  tbe  crown  hiwjers  and  ohurchmen  had 
io  long  snppocted,  henoefcrth  heoanio  so  obnosions  to  tlie  altered 
faeling  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  tlk[it  succeeding  sovereigns 
'  aonroely  Tentured  to  hear  of  thrar  hereditary  right,  aud  dreaded 
the  cup  of  flattery  tliat  was  drugged  with  poison.'*    This  was  the 
great  ebauge  which  the  Revolatiou  ofFecied— the  crown  beoiune 
the  creature  of  tlie  Inm ; — and  it  was  henoefcrth  conceded  that  the 
rights  of  the  monarch  emamited  from  the  parliament  uiid  the  people, 

HI.  'Thia  ReTolution  ftirms  an  important  era  in  Amerioan,  as  f-Jj^"^ 
well  as  in  English  history — intimately  connected  ns  the  rights  and  «m"(2^c™ 
liberties  of  the  colouies  then  were  with  the  forms  and  principles  mJwirtcoit 
of  goTornment  that  previuled  in  the  mother  coontiT-  'Froiu  this  ^winAto" 
time,  until  we  approach  the  period  of  the  American  Revolutioa,  '"*• 
fie  relations  between  England  and  her  colonies  present  great  uni-  %taaS™6«? 
formitj  of  oharafiter,  and  are  marked  by  no  great  eicesscsof  royal  luecaUng- 
usurpation,  or  of  popular  jealousy  and  excitement.    Hence  that  '"^^^Jy' 

Krtton  of  our  colonial  history  which  dates  subsequent  to  the  Eng- 
h  Revolution,  embracing  more  than  half  of  our  coloninl  oiuutla  ; 
has  but  a  slight  connection  with  the  political  history  of  England. 
BTlie  several  important  wars,  however,  in  which  England  was  j.  Bubtaquent 
engaged  during  this  latter  period,  extended  to  AmeriCii ;  and  on  ,JfS£'Sa.. 
explanation  of  their  causes,  and  results  will  show  a  connection     laaa  ^u 
between  European  and  Amerioiin  history,  that  will  serve  to  give    f^^ti 
more  enlarged  and  aoourate  views  of  the  later  than  an  eiclnsive 
nttentioo  to  our  own  annals  would  furnish. 

142.  *MoreoTBr,  (liese  wars,  in  connection  with  the  growing   tiiyiiMiM 
importance  of  colonial  commerce,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  '*^^^!^^ 
acquainting  the  several  colonies  vrith  each  other ;  thereby  develop-     w&a. 
ing  their  mutual  interesls. — softening  the  asperities  and  abating 

the  oonMoting  jealousies  wliich  separated  them — and,  finilly,  gath- 
ering them  in  the  bonds  of  one  politioal  union.    ''The  early  portion  s.  inumuiiir 
of  our  colonial  history  presents  a  continnons   oonfliot  between  ''CSIS'^' 
liberoJ  and  Brtritpary  principles,  and  shows  why  we  are  a  free  peo-  laier  Saniat 
pie: — the  latter  portion,  gubsequent  to  the  English  Revolatbn,      »*»""!(. 
exhibiia  the  causes  which,  rendered  us  a  united  people. 

143.  <In  England  the  first  part  of  the  Revolution  had  been  effect'  g.  Paimaa 
ed  by  a  coalition  of  the  two  groat  parties  in  the  nation,  the  Wliigs  eJ^m3mb 
and  the  Tories,  but  the  flnol  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  William  seoiiand  m 
and  Maiy  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  former. party.  In  ^^l^ 
Scotland,  there  was.  from  the  first,  on  entire  separation  of  these  Honii'UBi. 
opposing  parties ;  and  the  Tories,  finding  themselves  in  the  minor- 
ity, silently  withdrew  from  the  national  convention  which  made  a 

( onder  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange. 

144.  The  Scottish  adherents  of  James  then  resolred  M  appeal  to  r,  Rttiitim 
arms  in  support  of  their  late  sovereign,  but  after  they  had  gained  inScoiltai. 
the  t>attle  of  Killiovankie,' their  forces  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  a.  Juns.  irat. 
oause  of  James  became  hopeless  in  Scotland.  'In  the  meantime,  a  onmj  ^ 
Louis  XIV.  of  Prance  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  mon-  ^""ji^'^^ 
aroh,  and  rarnisi.ed  him  with  a  fleet,  with  which,  on  the  19th  of  (Tsnofwoit. 
March,  16S9.  James  landed  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  power  was       ""J" 
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n  Ihe  hnndsof  the  Catholics,  who  remained  fnithfaltoLim.    >Tlij 
—       J,-!-  course  taken  by  the  Freneh  monarch  led  to  a  decJnrniion  of  wnv  bj 
"n«  S^iW   England  iigMnst  France  on  the  seTenleenth  of  Maj  of  the  ajime  jear 
n™™.  145.  'A  bloody  war  mged  in  IrelancI  until  the  (lutnma  of  IGBl, 

•■  n|r(>iJrf.  uhen  the  complete  reduction  of  the  country  was  effected.    About 
murfT" '  twelve  thousand  men,  the  adherents  of  Jsmea,  passed  over  to  France, 
8  War  Willi  and  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  French  monluTJi.    "The  HM 
n-anot.      Tifjth  Prance  coniiuued,  inTolTing  moat  of  tte  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent,  nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  ooiifederncy  with  Wil- 
liam, for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  tte  enoroachmenfs  af 
Louis.    A  detailed  history  of  England  during  this  war  would  be 
t.  Ttrmtna-  little  less  than  a  history  of^l  Europe.    *On  the  SOth  of  Septemlier, 
^fi^^'Sf    1697,  the  war,  aftera  continuance  of  nine  jeara,  and  after  haTing 
SiauCce.     entailed  upon  England  a  national  debt  of  serenteen  millions  ster- 
ling,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswiok.    Lonis  XIV,  waa 
thereby  compelled  to  give  up  neni'ly  all  his  European  ooaquestfl, 
and  to  aclinotrledge  William  as  king  of  England. 
l.t)ca9ieF        146, 'James  the  Second  died  nt  Sunt  Gennains,  in  France,  in 
'"""li-     September,  1701,  having  for  some  time  previous  laid  aside  all 
thoiighta  of  worldly  granduur,  and  devoted  himself  l«  the  ooncema 
of  religion,  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
the  rigid  austerities  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  society  he  was  a  mem- 
(.  mtsBtt     ber.     "On  his  death  hia  youthful  son,  James,  then  only  eleven  years 
f"^^^    of  age,  was  immediately  proclaimed.*  by  Louis,  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  England,  which  so  exasperated  tlie  EnglLih  nation  that  the  whole 
r.BMiftW'   kingdom  joined  in  aery  for  war  with  France.    'But  wMe  prepav- 
**^,^*"'    ations  were  mating  for  the  approaching  conflict,  William  was  aud- 
a.M«rch  i»,   donly  removed  by  death,"  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
new  Biilo,    fourteenth  of  his  reign.    His  eicellont  consort  died  seven  years  be- 

ftre  him. 
miu'"^        147.  'The  war  wliioh  distinguished  the  present  reign,  and  which 
tcB^'    5s  known  in  American  history  as  "King  William's  war,"  necessa- 
rily brought  into  colllsiou  the  f  rana-Atiantie  colonies  of  Franoe  and 
England.    The  prominent  avcnts  of  that  war,  so  fiir  as  they  oJfeot 
trtmu'^  America,  will  be  foundrelaledinotherportions''ofthi8wort  »By 
OBireaiy^  ihetresvty  of  Ryawiok,  the  two  contracting  powers  mutnaUy  agreed 
*!'™^      to  restore  to  each  other  all  American  conqneats  that  had  been  made 
during  tliB  mar,  but  Ihe  boundary  liaas  were  reserved  for  the  de- 
termination of  oomroiBsiouers  to  be  snhseqnently  appointed.    France 
rl  witli  the  escoption  of  the  eastern  half  of  Newfoimdlund, 
ole  north-eastern  coast  and  aiyaoent  islands  of  North  Ame- 
la  beyond  Maine,  together  with  the  Conadas  and  ihe  valley  of 
tne  Miaaisaippi.    Both  powers  claimed  the  country  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  while  England  extended  her  pretensions  as  l!ir  east 
as  the  Saint  Croix,  France  olaimcd  as  far  west  as  the  Kennebec. 
u.  Oemral        148.  "Ths  govemmenta  of  the  colonies  Lad  been  left  in  a  very  un- 
w^feiow-  ^*tled  state  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  rdgn,  and  they  now  un- 
■nts  Ihe  coin-  derwent  some  alterations,  which  gave  them,  in  general  sreat«r  per- 
"'"        maiiBucj-,  but  no  addition  of  political  privileges ;  for  William  was 
cautious  not  to  aniTender  any  acceaaions  to  Hie  royal  prerogative, 
which  Ilia  predecessor  had  pnt  into  his  hands,  and  whidi  he  could 
II.  »as3acim-  legally  retivin.    "When  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Massachusetts, 
JSKifrtB    on  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  a  division 
BemaHim    e:(iatcd  among  the  people,  and  they  hesitated  to  resume  the  esoroiaf 
tf  I6SS.      uf  ([,g  powei-a  of  the  former  charier  goremment.  "The  English  Con 

•  It  fa  mBerled  [hM  T.cnla  wFis  tnausnced  to  take  ttald  conrw  b;  the  eDtrontliB  imd  1)landiiA 
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TentioQ  parliament  sliowed  n  disposition  to  Uiov  the  restoration  of  williaM 
tke  Massiieliusettis  diarter,  by  voting  lis  abolitior  a  gi'ievunce ;  but  aki>  uaut 
tlie  Tory  part;  liitTiiig  soon  alicc  gOrined  llie  OEcendencj  in.  the  ISEB — 1T02, 
House  of  Commona,  no  farther  liope  of  i-eliof  ivas  entertained  f I'om  .,  n_™j».' 
tliat  quarter,  and  when  the  Butject  ■vox  presented  to  the  king  a  new  sigs  ta  en*- 
uharter  wus  offered,  but  the  restoration  of  the  old  one  was  denied.    ^^''^^,' 

149,  'By  the  new  charter  MEt£SEichusetls  beoamea  rojal  govern-  ciamia  choT' 
inenlj  the  appointment  of  ttie  governor  and  other  eseoutive  officers         """ 
being  reserved  to  the  ocown.    Judges,  fonnerlj  elected  by  thepeo-  .jj^  Jj,"^^, 
pie,  were  noir  to  be  appointed  by  the  ^vemor  and  council:  the        ur. 
Eovemor  was  empowered  to  oonvolte,  adjourn,  and  dissolve  the  le- 
gialative  asesmbly,  or  general  ooiii-t,  at  pleiiaure,  and  he  possessed 

a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  legislatui'e     To  tke  king  was  ye- 
served  tlie  power  cf  canaelUng  any  law  within  three  fears  after  its 
enudtment.    ^In  one  riispect  the  new  charter  eihibif  ed  greater  lib-  &  Btii^uai 
erality  tlian  the  old  one,  which  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  reiigioiis  '"jSS^ 
toleration.    ThenewchivrterenfranohiBGdallfonnsofChrisUanity,       kiu. 
except,  unhappily,  the  RoQtan  Catbolic    ^In  the  establishmeni  of  &  Eiial'iia- 
the  gOTBcaor's  oouncil,  MassacbuBetta  was  favored  beyond  any  other  '^■Xo^ 
of  the  royal  gCToruments.    In  other  royal  provinces  that  body  was     aaacU. 
appointed  by  the  king )  in  Mnssaclinsetts  it  was  to  bo  appointed,  iu 
the  fiist  instanoe,  by  ihe  king,  but  evei'  afier  it  w^  to  be  eleoted  in 
ioiut  ballot  by  tlie  members  of  the  council  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

150,  'Connecticut  and  Rhode  island  retained  their  charters,  of  t  snaaam 
whioh  there  had  been  no  legal  auiTCnder;  and  king  William,  usu-  '^ ^"^^^ 
ally  as  oaubious  not  to  encroach  upon  legal  rights,  as  he  was  to  re-  rm^  iiimd 
taia  all  the  powers  which  the  laws  give  him,  allow  ed  the  govern-  „S^'S  ]^ 
ment  of  the  people  to  reiniun  nnaltcrod.  The  king's  governor  of  ^fiuii.i 
New  York  indeed  claimed,  as  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
Gomutuid  of  the  militia,  of  these  colonics,  but  the  people  resisted, 

aJid  the  king,  iu  council,  afterwards  decideda.  that  the  ordinary    tapnlsi. 
power  of  the  militia  iu  Conncotiout  and  Khode  Islivnd  belonged  to        "** 
their  respeofive  govornments.     Theae  two  New  England  colonie^ 
happy  in  the  eiuoyment  of  their  early  chartered  rights,  remained 
psrfact  democraoies  untO  the  American  Revolation, 

151,  'New  York  remained  a  royal  gcverninent  after  the  accession  s.miuiaiti>t 
of  William,  and,  after  the  dissensions  esoited  by  the  unfortunate  oCW"'"  f""* 
Leisler  had  subsided,  continued  to  raeeive  its  governors  at  the 

king's  pleasure.  >T!ie  surrender  of  the  proprietary  governments  of  my-  nca 
(he  two  divisions  of  IN'ew  Jersey  to  Andi-os.  in  1 BSS,  hiui  legally  •"«■«»; 
merced  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  in  the  crown.  Yet  af^er 
theEngli^  revolution,  the  proprietaries  partially  resumed  their 
authority,  bat  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  the  entire  pro- 
vince was  in  a  very  nnscttled  condition,  the  king  leaving  the 
sett!  ,nent  of  the  govemiuent  to  the  coarls  of  law  and  the  parlia- 
ment. In  the  first  year  of  the  reigu  of  Anne  the  controversy 
■mM  adjusted,  when  New  Jersey  was  taken  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  crown,  and  annesed  to  the  government  of  New  York. 

is;!.  TAfter  the  revolution  of  IGSS.  WOliara  Penn,  the  pro-  j.peiai'a 
prietiiry  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  residing  in  England,  '^"^"^^'^u 
generaUy  suspected  of  adhering  to  the  int^ests  of  his  former  jmaiihe 
patron,  James  the  Second,  and  a  ebarge  was  preferred  against  Iiim  ^'^^'^ 
by  a  worthless  individual'  of  i>eing  engaged  iu  a  treasonable  oon-  nsvun.«  Mm, 
Bpiriioy  iu  favor  of  tlie  eijled  tyrant.  In  eonaeqnence  of  tiie  aus-  j?/g°J^^ 
pioions  against  him,  after  having  been  several  times  arrested,  „,eni,  ^ 
tjuesiioned,  and  released,  he  for  a  while  lived  in  oonoealmeut. 
Moreover,  some  distm^aoces  had  anseu  iu  Peunsylvonia,  relative 
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jlNALYSJa,  to  the  administration  of  justice ;    nnd  it  was  alleged  thnt  tin 

laws  liad  Jjeen  iwlminieteced  there  in  the  name  of  the  boniehed 

king,  long  after  Che  government  ofWiliiam  aud  Mary  bad  been 

acknowledged  in  the  other  coloniea.    These  various  oauEss  induced 

cue  Engliali  cronn  to  take  into  its  own  honda  the  garerament  of 

PennsylTsnia,  by  fie  appomtmeut  of  Benjanim  Fletcher  as  gover- 

I.Hfcgmern-  nor  of  the  proTintP      'B  it  ■Williiiu  Ptiiu  was  not  without  friends 

"""ta  ^'"^  "■"""'B  ""^"^  °^  inRii  1      1        I  I  lie  Ling  being  at  lengtll 

nndeoeived  in  hi  I        iii  1694  a  rojal  warrant 

■was  issued  for  itiii  i  j    lotaiy  rightji. 

aBDMfjio       153,  ='lhe  pi  is  lesi  fortunate.     Tke 

^ij!e&^^'  revolution  in  Eu^l  n  I  i'    revolution;  and  when 

(w™bo(M(o»  news  of  it^  sncce  s  1   icl   d   M  i\l  n  1,  the  "Catholio"  govern- 

""*"      ment  there  which  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  new  sotoreipis,  was 

overthrown  by  a  ooQTention  of  nasoeiites  who  united  "for  the 

defeaceof  thePiotealaiitreligiou"  and'  the  nghta  of  William  imd 

i.  Proceed    Mwj,"    'Lord  Baltmiore,  ^en  in  tngland,  aflet  a  doJaj  of  two 

Imrf^*^  years,  wiis  cited  to  answer,  befoie  the  king's  oonnoil,  the  charges 

mors,       preferred  against  3um     Althoagh  convictBd  of  no  chaise  hut  niB 

adherence  to  the  Cathobo  rehgion  yet  he  was  deprived,  by  aot  of 

council,  of  the  political  administintion  of  the  province,  although 

■    he  was  suffered  to  jotain  the  patmnoniil  mterMta  secured  by  tLv 

charter. 

i.  nr^iB.       154.  'Virginia  experienced  little  change  in  her  government  and 

tiiw^to.  privil^ea  by  the  English  revolution.    Her  esisting  institutions 

lion.        were  regarded  as  more  permanently  established  by  that  event,,  and 

although  the  king  continued  to  appoint  her  governors,  yet  her 

iegislstive  assembBas,  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  were 

ever  after  able  to  restrain  any  serious  enoroaobments  on  the  rights 

B,  ^Jj^"-   of  the  people.    ^To  the  proprietaries  of  the  Carolinos  the  English 

revolution  gave  increased  seeority  for  thrir  rested  rights;   bat 

domestio  disoord  long  disturbed  lie  quiet  of  these  southern  pro- 

AKNK.  155.    «We  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  most  important 

1702—1714.  events  of  the  reign  of  Q.ueen  Anne,  wlio  succeaded  to  the  throne 
B.  Que™     of  England  on  the  death  of  William  in  1703.    Sbe  was  married  to 
""*'       Geoi^e,  prince  of  Denmark,  bat  lie  administration  of  the  govem- 
>,  MUUari/   ment  was  wholly  in  the  hiuids  of  the  queen.    'She  immediately 
STswi-iiHons,  adopted  the  military  views  of  hor  predecessor,  and  towoidable  pre- 
parations were  made  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  with  France. 
1S8.  ^he  war  that  oommenoed  soon  ailcrthe  accession  of  Anne, 
TTOBU"]™..   iriginated  in  causra  far  deeper  than  the  insnlt  which  the  Prenoh 
a  iMj  period,  monarch  bad  thrown  upon  the  English  nation,  by  aoknowledging 
the  son  of  James  as  England's  Intimate  sovereign.    While  each 
of  the  great  states  of  Europe  was  very  naturally  desirous  of  aug- 
menting its  own  power  and  inflneneo,  each  was  then,  as  now,  jealous 
of  any  growing  superiority  on  the  part  of  another  which  might 
tend  to  destroy  that  "balance  of  power,"  on  which  the  general 
>  Csn^isa  tranquillity  and  safety  of  Europe  were  thought  to  depend.    *The 
tfun^xir.  conqnests  of  Louis  XIV.  had  previously  jostled  the  scales  of  iM% 
"  balance,"  and  the  hope  of  restoring  their  equilibrium,  and  tJiaa 
saving  bis  own  connti^  iVoin  ruin,  had  been  the  principal  induce- 
ment that  led  William  of  Orange,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
ago,  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  England. 
■(.ffjomnM-      157,  "Although  the  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
""■g'j"^'   bad  checked  and  rednced  the  power  of  Louis,  it  had  not  humbled 
Sw(w^     liis  ambitious  views,  which  snnn  invnlvBd  Rmrlflnd 
"I™"™-     known  in  Enrocean  batorv 
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Bion."  'The  immediate  events  that  lod  to  ibit  war  wGre  tlio  fol- 
lowing.   Oa  the  (iBath  of  Charl  es  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the  year  

1700,  tta  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arehdnke  ^  ^^  (mni* 
Chiirlea  of  Auirtria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou.  nephew  of  the  French   itiiiieeoerat 
monarch.    Both  these  princes  endeavorei  hj  tlieir  eiuissai  ies  to  "'^^i/l^ 
□htain  from  Charles,  on  his  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  f  wot  of  Danish  sue- 
their  raspeotiye  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch      "wlm. 
was  stpot^;ly  jn  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  archduke  his  kinaman, 
jet  the  gold,  and  the  promises  of  Lonis  prevailed  witi  the  Spanisli 
grandees  to  induce  tLeir  sovereip.  to  assign  by  will,  to  the  duie 
of  Aiyou,  the  undivided  soyereignty  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
The  arohdulte  resolved  to  support  his  claims  by  tlie  sword,  while 
the  possible,  and  not  improlxihle  imioti  of  the  crowns  of  Tiance 
and  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip,*  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was 
looked  upon  by  Engiand,  GBcmany,t  and  Holland,  as  an  event 
highly  dai^eroiis  to  the  safety  of  those  nations  ;  and  on  the  15tfa 
of  Majr,  1703,  these  three  powers  declared  war  against  France,  in 
aappoct  of  tho  claims  of  the  archduke  to  the  Spanish  saooesaion. 

15a  2The  events  of  this  war  are  too  numerous  to  be  rahlted  here  a  Etienuqf 
in  detaiL  The  famous  Austrian  prince  Ei^ne  was  associat-ed  '^5to«" 
with  the  Englishdukeof  Marlborough,  the  greatest  general  of  the 
age,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  never  laid  aege  to  a  place  which  he 
did  not  take,  nor  fonght  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  The  splen- 
did victories  of  Blenheim,t  Homilies,}  Oudenardo,||  and  Malpla- 
qae6,ir  humbled  the  power  of  Louis  to  such  a  degree  that  ho  was 
constrained  to  solicit  peace, 

159.  ^Daring  the  progress  of  the  war  the  circumstances  of  Europe  s,  c/wiigein 
had  been  miitOTially  changed  by  the  deatii  of  the  emperor  of  Aus-  'Jfnn'JSr' 
tria  early  in  1711,  and  the  election  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  his  Bsnm- 
room.  «The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  per-  4.  GameaOiat 
son  of  Charles,  hencefbrth  began  to  be  looked  upon,  by  somo  of  the  ^^^^ 
smaller  states  of  Europej  with  aa  much  dread  as  the  threatened  ih-efiirvent. 
anion  of  Prance  and  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip ;  and  a  general 

desire  was  felt  for  a  treaty  of  paoifioation,  which  should  secure  the 
preserration  of  the  balance  of  power  from  the  dangers  that  were 
threatened  by  Hie  success  of  either  of  tho  parties  in  the  present 
contest. 

160.  »A  general  peace  was  finally  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  s.  esiwof 
Utrecht,  ou  the  11th  of  April,  1713,  by  tie  terms  of  which  the  '"^f^ 
French  king  acknowledged  the  title  of  Anne  to  the  throne  of  Eng-  uirecla. 
land,  and  i^reed  to  cede  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  that    (Oo  iteki.) 


<rf  ITnacQ,  bdr  Go  tha  throue,  CogeUur  ynth  hia  Bon  futd  ^raJideou ;  so  that  tAisxc  reniaiiiBd 
onlj  a  BicKly  in&al  in  the  crBdle  listweea  Phnip  &aA  Che  OuaDe  of  Hranae. 

t  The  emperor  of  Austria  Is  ofton  meaUoued  in  liietory  aa  the  emperor  of  Gomuii]yr--ABi1 
irtitla  the  terua  Gwmonji  mid  Ausiria  oro  BOmetimes  UBei  as  aynonymooa,  they  ire  at  other 
dmea  UKd  to  denote  distinct  imd  scpamte  coantrlea.  The  reason  is  this:  imcleut  Aostri'i 
ma  Due  of  the  prhtDlpal  previiiLW  ot  Qtrxajaiy,  aod  aa  itiraB  the  particular  proTfnoe  In  which 
the  emperor  resided,  aud  over  irhlch  he  e^Eerclaed  aU  the  powors  of  n>voi«l^t;i  while  fn  the 
oUier  pn^nees  sotne  cf  theee  penerB  were  gifea  &9&y  to  imaieTODa  dakefl,  princes,  &c.,  the 
pmrhiee  of  Aap£ria  ie  asaaJlj  mendoned  In  hletorj  ae  ths  smpoey  while  toe  other  Qerata^ 
rtnlpn  era  nften  spohen  of  as  GEToiiaty,  Abont  one-third  of  Anatria  is  now  composed  of  Ger- 
i;  the  other  third  comprlaefi  Hurtgor;,  GaUli:ia,  Hidma^  &o.,  tuia  o^Jior  bdxbII 

1701.    liyTKi 
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AMALYSIS.   Kngdom  ;  but  the  Fi'raicli  woie  left  in  posseeaion  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Brelon.    The  undefined  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia  mi6  to  no  re- 
tained, by  Enghind,  according  to  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  FiiuiM  . 
agreed  "  never  to  molest  tlie  Five  Nations  Buyeot  to  the  dominion 
of  GreM  BritnitL"    Philip  retained  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
gpimigb  Amerioan  possesatons;  bnt  ho  reiinquished  all  jiietensiona 
to  the  crown  of  France.    To  Charles,  now  emperor  of  Austria, 
wns  secured  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duohy  of 
Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
t.  Along  It'       161.  'Thus  ended  the  war  of  the  Spaiiieh  Succession,  in  a  Ireatf 
^^SfS  whidi  oloaed  the  long  series  of  wars  for  the  biihmce  of  power  ia 
a  AmtrieaK  Europe.    SThoae  events  -of  the  war  that  occurred  in  America  will 
ecanngfini  ba  found  related  in  the  histories  of  the  several  American  colonies, 
%iwuh  nva-  and  need  not  be  repeated  hero. 

cfwion.  102.  sAn  nrtide  in  the  trcatj  of  Utrecht,  highly  importont  to 

''m?nan'  -^■n'orioa,  and  dishonorable  to  the  conimoreial  policy  of  England, 
HiiimiitiMa  Tvaa  that  by  which  England  became  the  groat  monopolist  of  t)ia 


'   African  slftvetrtide.    *  A  Frencli  mercantile  corpora  ti( 
emot^^  i"  l^OI,  with  the  title  of  the  Asaiento  Company,  liaii  contracted  to 
pitny-       supply  the  Spanish  American  settlements  with  smvea,  in  oonforioity 
B.  EngiwB-    with  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,    sThe  privileges  of  this 
,^^taBS  (0   company  ivere  now  transferred  to  English  merehitnla,  and  England 
tewM  "ij""™  engaged  to  import  into  Spanish  America,  witlin  thirty-three  yoars. 
Mil  Afmcrico.  ^^  certain  apecifiEd  terms,  one  hundred  and  Ibrty-four  thousand 
negroes,  ov.  as  thtiy  wero  called  in  trade  language,  ladiaii  jiieces 
i.r¥(tH*Ki  'As  gi'Oat  profiKi  were  anticipated  from  the  trade,  Philip  V.,  of 
"5™^!*"    Spain,  took  one  quarter  of  the  oapilal  stock  of  the  Company,  and 
mguffeinenl,   aueen  Anno  reserved  to  herself  another  nuarteri  and  Ibus  his 
niosl  CntkoKc  Majesty,  and  tho  Protestant  dtfeiuler  of  the  Fiiiilt,  lay- 
ing aside  their  religious  and  political  jealousies,  became  the  groa,t^t 
slave  merchants  in  Christendom. 
T,  ijfleon  if       103,  >The  effects  of  this  monopoly  turned  a  poriion  of  tho  trade 
Stima'^^  of  (he  American  colonies  into  new  channels,  and  by  opening  a  par- 
^miBKi     tinl  and  restricted  commerce  with  the  Spanish  islands,  gava  ocoo- 
^^  [^     sion  to  disputes  between  England  and  Spain,  and  their  rcspeetiva 
retaHow  of   eolouies,  which  finally  resulted  in  ivar.'    From  the  period  of  the 
rofp^'^h   treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  became  intimately  involved,  by  her  com- 
ft^^™"  meroial  relations,  with  the  destinies  of  tie  British  American  ool- 
tl™nii     o"'^-    Like  France,  she  was  henceforth  their  enemy  while  thqr. 
See  p.  asi    as  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  tended  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  that  kingdom;  but,  from  the  some  motives  of  policy,  like  France 
ehe  was  the  (tiend  of  their  independence. 
SEOHGK  I.       1G4,  On  the  death  of  Anno,  in  1714,''  George  I.,  elector  of  Han- 
ITM— 1T27.  over,  the  first  prince  of  the  honse  of  Brunswick,  ascended  the 
b.  AoBia.    throne  of  England.    He  was  a  GermEa  prince,  totally  ignorant  of 
""i?       tJ'*  language,  constitution,  and  mannera  of  the  people  ovor  whom 
tMiemunn  ^^  '""^  made  the  supreme  ruler.    'A.  coalition  ministry  of  the 
ta*i*M^S3"  '"'''S^  ^""^  tories  had  been  in  power  during  most  of  the  two  pri> 
w*"™"-  ,;ading  reigns,  but  the  tories  were  now  esoluded  from  all  ahiu-o  of 
tho  royal  fuvor.    This  policy  gavo  nmbrage  to  that  party,  and  oc- 
casioned such  discoatenta  that  a  rohallion,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  the  olyoct  of  which  was  to  secure  t(ie 
».  toniHng- of  throne  to  the  "  Pretender,"  son  of  James  II,    ^Enrly  in  Januar;?, 
ftfl^n'd,'^  1716,  the  Pretender  himself  landed  in  Scotbind,  but,  finding  his 
cause  thcie  desperate,  his  forces  having  been  overcome  in  battle, 
ha  soon  return^  to  France.    Many  of  IJie  leaders  among  the  rebel* 
traw^^i  were  captured  and  executed. 
•'«(«  «trn.      185.  "The  foreign  transaoliODB  of  this  reign  present  few  events  of 
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interest.    A  short  war  ifitli  Spain  oommenoed  in  1718,  when  Sir   seoube  i. 
George  Bjng  desfTojed  the  Spatuah  fleet  in  the  Maditepi-aneam.  17M-li27. 
The  aoeesfliou  uf  Geoi^e  I.  exoited  little  interest  in  any  of  the 
Nordi  Ameriean  colonies,  exoept  Hhw  Englind,  where  it  was  h^led 
with  joy,  as  a  triumpii  of  whig  priociplBa 

166.  On  the  death  of  George  i,.jn  1727,  hia  son,  Qeorge  II.  th^n  geoegk  n. 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  hia  age,  nsconded  the  thi-one.     lAlthough  1727—1760. 
a  change  of  ministry  had  beau  andoipateil,  yet  Sir  Robert  Wftlpole,  i.  s/r  bovti 
a  svm  of  evtl'aoninary  (alents,  and  a  proroiaent  leader  of  the     '*™i™'« 
ytiag  party,  oonUnued  at  the  head  of  the  goTemmeut  for  the  spoiie 

of  nearly  fifteen  years,  during  moat  of  whioli  time  England  eigoyeil 
tranquillity;  but  in  1739  peiioe  was  interrdpted  by  a  war«  with  a.  Donlared 
Spain.  'For  many  years  the  English  merchants  had  complained  %^'^'^ 
that  great  injnry  had  been  done  tc  their  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  ^  comWnti!!) 
by  illegal  aelzores  made  by  the  Spanish  gtinrda-costas,*  nnder  the  ofEnMuM, 
pretext  of  the  right  of  senrcU  for  eonti-abiiad  goods ;  and  that  ^^'' 
English  mariners  hodbeen  treated  with  great  insoleuco  and  cruelty, 
in  defianee  of  eomtsoQ  jnatice  and  huoianity, 

167.  ^On   the   other    hand,  Spain   complained  that  England  3.  CtoTnp'n'TiH 
encouri^ad  a  contraband  troino  with  the  Spanish  iskntls,  and  as  n_^^J^5fi- 
ghe  clamed  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  dioae  weat«m  aeas,  she       lond. 
based  on  it  the  right  of  search,  which  EngUnd  had  confirmed  to 

her  by  successive  tx-e^ities.    Spain  protested,  also,  against  the  forti- 
fications that  hod  recently  baeit  erected  in  G-eorgia,  which  she 
claimed  as  a  part  of  Florida ;  and  she  charged  England  with  elud- 
ing the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  due  on  the  Assiento  oon- 
traot  fi)rthe  priyilege  of  importing  negroes  into  her  islands.     'The    a.  Theiraa 
true  cause  of  the  war,  however,  wns,  iiat  Spain  would  net  allow   ^^.%i^ 
Et^lish  merchants  to  smuggle  with  impunity ;  and  the  real  object  oijKi  'laugiii 
sought  by  Et^hind  was  free  trade  with  the  Spanish  oolonies~the  *''  EagUaH. 
overthrow  of  a  nation.il  monopoly  like  that  which  England  claimed 
the  right  of  establiahing  in  reference  to  her  own  American  possea- 
Mons.hut  which  she  denied  to  other  nations.    ^Thus  England,     g  FoUm 
blindly  acting  under  the  influence  of  her  own  immediate  self  inter-   g^;^ 
esta,  engaged  in  a  war  to  advance  those  principles  of  commercial    ud  %  lau 
freedom  which  her  own  colonies  afterwards  took  np  arms  against       ™"'* 
her  ta  defend,    "The  Spanish  and  the  English  colonies  did  not   t.^gicaif 
fail  to  improve  upon  the  lessons  taught  them  in  this  war,  until  ^i'KJj^ 
both  hod  obtained  emancipation  from  the  commerdal  bondage 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  mother  counlJ^es. 

168.  'Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  ihe  vessels  of  t,  tamnKnts. 
each  nation,  in.the  ports  of  theother,  were  confiscated  ;  and  powep-   ""'11^, 
fill  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  Ei^land,  t«  sciie  the  American 
possessions  of  Spain,  and  by  the  latter  power  to  defend  them; 

while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  Britain. 

'Early  in  December   1739,  the  English  Admiral  Vernon  took,  s.  <(imcvi  ob 

plundered,  and  destroyed  Portobello  ;  but  an  espeditiou  on  a  large  ^'o^^g. 

soale  against  Carthagena,  the  strongest  place  in  SpanLsh  America,       geaa. 

was  a  total  failure.    »Late  in  1740,  Commodore  Anson  was  sent  to  g  Eipeiii'M 

attack  the  Spanish  settlementa  on  the  Pacific,  but  his  fleet  met  ^^SSi. 

with  numerous  disasters  by  aea,  and  in  June  1744   returned  to 

England  by  way  of  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, with  only 

a  single  vessel,  but  richly  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  voyage.         ^^ 

MThe  British  AJnerican  colonies  freely  contributed  their  quotas  of  '°},^^^iS 

men,  and  contrihulions  of  money,  to  aid  England  in  carrying  on   inihauiaT. 

*  Ths  gaerda-etilas  were  revenue  cotltrB,— TWaela  employed  to  kMp  Ibe  cotut  clem  o( 
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4NALYSI8.  the  Will-.      But  Oglethorpe  in  vain   attempted   the  oonqnest  of 

Floi-iiia;   and  in  1742  the  Spaiiim-ds  mude  an  equally  fmitleea 

attempt  against  Georgia. 
I.  oenavi        1C9.  'While  the  war  with  Spain  continued  iritk  Tniious  suooesa, 
■*^'2^f°"    a  genej-al  European  war  hroka  out,  presenting  a,  soeno  of  the 
greatest  oonfusion,  and  eclipsing,  bj  its  importance,  tho  petty  oon- 
I  cavKaiiml  fliols  ill  Aiiierioo.    sCharles  Vl.'  emperor  of  Austria,  the  famous 
"^,Xr^    competitor  of  Philip  for  tlie  throne  of  Spain,  died  in  the  autumn 
a  Qct      "f   1740,"  leaying  his  dondnioES  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary.    Her  saooeasion  liod  been  guarantied 
by  all  the  powers  of  Ejiropo,  in  a  general  treaty  called  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction ;  yst  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  numerous  com- 
petitors arose  for  differeiLt  portions  of  his  estates, 
a.  cMmiiir      170,  3Xhe  elector  of  Bararia  declared  himself  the  proper  heir 
'Suav^'^.    *"  *'**'  ''iiB^on'  of  Bohemia :  Augustus  Second,  king  of  Poland, 
claimed  the  whole  Austrian  siioces^n,  and  the  king  of  Sptun  did 
the  same :  the  king  of  Sardinia  made  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  Frederic  II.  of  Pcusiiia  to  the  prorince  of  Silasio. 
4.  PmWins    <J?nHioe,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatrffd  of  Austria,  aought  a  dis- 
^^^j^  memberment  of  that  empire  ;  while  England  offered  her  tud  to  the 
Englenii.    daughter  of  her  ancient  ally,  to  preserro  the  integrity  of  her 
t.  remit  ty  dominions.    STMs  is  the  war  known  in  European  history  as  the 
HwwJfcnoEon  "  ^^  °'  ^^  Austrian  Snocession ;"  while  that  portbn  of  it  which 
iitWsiorn,    belongs   to   American   history    is   usually  denominated    "King 
George's  "Wftr." 

I.  BBofnro-  171.  'Although  a  British  army  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
"Smm"''  -Austrians  against  the  French  and  their  confederates  in  1745,  and 
FTBFica  and  although  king  George  himself,  eager  for  military  glory,  joined  his 

Siyr'and.  iijTiiy  j„  jiujg  j74g^  yat  England  and  Fiance  were  not  considered 
as  being  at  war  antC  1744,  when  formal  declarations  of  war  were 
7,xiiKi!ffir(  made  by  both  nations.  'In  1745  Prince  Charles  EdwmJ.heirof 
%^Syan^  the  Stuart  llimily,  and  Son  of  the  Pretender,  landed''  in  Scotlani 
gabijiima-  and  led  an  army  against  the  royal  tbrces;  but  after  having  gained 
^SbS/  Ik  victory  iu  the  battle  of  Preston  Pdhs,-  he  was  deftated  in  the 
EnsiinA.  battle  of  Culloden,''  and  obliged  to  retire  again  lo  France.  This 
b.  iuE,  -nne  the  iost  effort  of  the  Stuart  family  to  r^ain  possession  of  the 
TA^rilaT    so^pt^''^  wli''3li  they  had  lost. 

ii«l  17a.  'The  eventa  of  the  war  in  America^  which  have  already 

8.  KBeauqf  been  related,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg  by  the  colonies, 
'1™^*"    '™^  ^^'^  noquisilion  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.    iThe  general 
<  rrmiwof  l^r^'if  °f  ^'^  '^  Chapelle,  in  1748,"  closed  for  a  brief  period  the 
Jix'ia-Clia-   war  in  Europe,  and  gave  a  short  peace  to  the  American  oolonies, 
(fi?*  >     '"Neither  France  nor  England  gained  anything  by  the  war,  as  all 
IT.  T^mof  oo'^l^s*'*  mvAe  by  either  were  t-o  be  restored.    Austria  suifered 
mtreiuy:    the  loss  of  several  territories;  the  dominions  of  Prussia  were 
enlarged ;  and  Spain  gtuned,  for  two  branches  of  her  royal  family, 
a  small  Boeesiaon  of  territory.    The  original  source  of  the  differ- 
ences between  England  and  Spain— the  right  of  British  subjects 
to  navigate  the  Spanish  seas  without  being  subject  to  search,  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  ;  no*  were  the  limits  of  the  French 
and  English  possessions  in  America  defined. 

II.  aiiwser  173.  "The  boundary  disputes  which  thence  arose  between  Prance 
f^^,c^_  and  England,  soon  led  to  another  war  between  three  ooatitries, 

Bs-nlat     called  in  America  the  "French  and  Indian  war,"  the  principal 

tmS'nMftft-  detwls  of  which  liave  already  been  given.    Although  hoatilitief 

iwv.        began  in  America  iu  1754,  jet  no  declaration  of  war  was  made  by 

either  party  until  1756  when  another  general  war  commenced  is 
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Europe,  which  is  known  in  European  liistoiy  as  the  "■  Seven  Years  sEoaoB  ii. 
War,"  and  in  Anjerican  history  aa  the  "  French  and  Indian  War,"  1737—1760. 

174.  'In  this  war  the  former  relations  of  aeTeral  of  the  Europeim  ,  neiaooiu 
Slates  were  entirely  elmnged.  France  ■was  aided  by  Auslria,  q/'ifteEura- 
Ruasiia,  and  Sweden,  and  near  the  close  of  the  ooutest  by  Spain  SfiiJ^i^Jf 
also ;  while  the  power  of  England  was  strengthened  by  an  alliance 

with  Prnaaia.  'The  intricate  details  of  tJieEiaropeanpai'l  of  this  ti.  DaailB  <if 
war  would  be  foreign  to  our  pnrpoae,  although  fer  &om  being  ^^^^^ 
ileTOid  of  interest.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Great  Pmmia.  Inri 
E'l-sderio  of  Prussia  aoqnirad  that  military  glory  for  which  his  '■'^n'*™*  4* 
niiiiio  is  so  renoWQed ;  that  Pitt,  afterwoiiia  Lord  Chatham, 
acquired  his  early  political  fome  in  the  councils  of  England;  and 
that  the  arma  of  BriHun  were  triumpliant  in  atery  quarter  of  the 

175.  SThe  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  terminated  the  war  between   z.Feax^ 
all  the  parties  then  engaged  in  it — France,  England,  Spain  and        '"*■ 
Portugal ; — the  other  European  powers  having  previously  with- 
drawn from  th^  respective  alliances,     Geoi^a  the  Second  died"    o-  J"  ^' 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 

Qecrge  the  Third,  a  prince  of  narrow  capaeity,  and  an  ohatinate  geohgeiii. 
temper,  and  subject  to  occa^onnl  fits  of  mental  derangement,  which,       1'60. 
before  the  close  of  his  long  reign  of  sixty  years,  increased  to  con- 
firmed insimity, 

176.  *Tho  remaining  portion  of  our  colonial  history,  in  its  rela-  4.  Renurinjn? 
tions  with  England  suteiEquent  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  more  ^^^^. 
immediate  "  Causes  which  led  to  the  American  ReTolution,"  will  be       mru. 
detiuled  in  a  subaaqoent  chapter.    A  few  remarl^s  on  tte  social  and 
domestic  character  and  oonditaon  of  the  American  eolonista  wOl 

dose  this  Appendix. 


1, 'A  general  knowledge  of  the  gradual  progress  of  ngricnltvire,    s  1 
commerce,  raid  manufactures,  in  the  colonies,  will  be  derived  from    ^ 
a  pernsal  of  the  preceding  pages;  and  little  fiirther  desirable  infor-    ma 
mation  on  this  subject  coull  be  imparted,  except  by  statistical  de-  "^j 
tails,    Eitensive  commercial   and   manufaetui-ing  operations  re- 
quire loiter  accumulations  of  capital  than  are  oftoi  found  in  new 
countries,  whose  industry  is  usually  employed  chiefly  in  agrioultn- 
ral  pursuits,  which  afford  the  readiest  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.    Moreover,  England  ever  regarded  the  establishment  of  mon- 
nfiiotories  in  her  colonies  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  even  prohib- 
ited Bach  08  would  compete  with  her  own,  while  she  endeavored  to 
engross,  oa  for  as  possible,  the  carrying  trade  between  America  and 
Eitrope,  in  the  hrmds  of  her  own  mersbauts. 

a.  The  state  of  education,  manners,  morals,  and  religion,  occa-  o  Ei 
wonal  notices  of  which  have  heretofore  been  given,  varied  oonside-  „J^ 
rably  in  the  ditfei'ent  colonies.  'On  the  subject  of  education,  it  «< 
may  be  remarked  that  the  English  government  never  gave  any  on  '^  ^| 
oouragemeut  to  the  eultJ'ation  of  science  or  literature  in  the  Ame  ru 
ricon  provinces,  escept  in  the  solitary  instance  of  a  donation  by  ^^ 
William  and  Mary  in  aid  of  the  college,  which  took  its  name  from  vrii 
them,  in  Vii^nia.  *The  following  were  the  views  of  Sir  "William  ""* 
Berkeley,  a  royal  governor  of  Vii^ia,  on  the  anlgeot  of  popular  ^ 
education.  In  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  state  bf  that  province.  Hurt 
gome  years  after  tiie  Restoration,  he  siiys,  '■  I  thank  God  Uiere  are  '"^^ 
no  free  schools  nor  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these 
kundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  heresy,  and  disobe- 
43 
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INALYSia.  dienoo,  and  seols  into  the  world ;  nnii  printiT^  divalgcs  them,  and 
oommita  libela  i^iiinst  the  government.    God  keep  ua  from  biith!'- 
1.  nsiMtir       3.  'Sir  Williuni  Keith,  nominitt«i  by  the  king  !in  gofenior  of 
^"kcuA.''™'  PeimsjlTaniii  in  1717,  eipressBd  the  following  virnis  in  relation  tc 
tho  enco[im^mont  of  learning  in  the  oolonioid,     "An  to  the  college 
erected  in  Vicgiiiiii,"  ho  siijb,  "and  other  designa  of  a  lilie  nature, 
fhicli  have  beeo  proposed  for  the  enccurneement  of  icaming,  it  is 
only  to  bo  observed,  in  gencr.^l,  that  altkongh  grciit  udvimtagcs 
may  accrue  to  the  mother  state  both  from  the  labor  and  liisnrj  of 
its  plantutioua,  yet  thoy  will  probably  be  miataken  who  imagine 
tJiat  the  adTanceiDeDt  of  liieraturo  und  the  improvement  of  aria  luid 
sciences  in  our  Amerfcan  colonies  can  be  of  any  serrice  to  the  Brit- 
s.  PrtnWsff  ish  state."    'Among  the  instrnotions  sent  by  Charles  H,  to  Lord 
eiSm*iB^j  Fffingham,  appointed  goremor  of  Virginia  in  1G83,  tlie  king  ox- 
«(o»«i.     prasuly  commnniied  him  to  Buffer  no  person  irithin  the  colony  to 
make  use  of  a  printing  pres.-!  on  any  ocaision.  or  pretence  whatever. 
And  when  Andi'oa  was  appointed  gouernipr  of  New  England,  in 
16R6,  ho  was  instiuoted  to  allow  no  printing  press  to  e.\ist,  yet 
■    this  iniunction  ippe.n?  i.oi  tn  hive  been  cnricd  into  effect. 
s.Eiiti«ufon       "1  *B"''  notwith^t  mdini- the  nijun  rinhui  niing  Ji^eourngements 
iayi^tlne-  nndoi  which  tlu  i  .■  ■'   .if  .liu    itii  n  lib- mi    uh^  eoloiiies  of  New 
iana.        jEngland,  in  j 1      r  n     '  i   is     In  Massachu- 

setts, oi-orj  r      I  '    l.lcrs  waa  early  re- 

quired, b\  1  I  I  I  in  leas  than  twen- 

ty  years  tftti  III    i      '  h    i u.ic  w.is founded  al 

Cambi  id^o   HI  u.  -u  11  n  Li  I  In  1  [  111  Ml  ii  m    Old  Harvard"  that  it 

numbered  among  its  ftiadii  itti,  nut  only  peison^  from  the  other 

eoioniea,  but  often,  from  England  also 

4.  Qmses  5  <Aiiioi^  the  couBOS  whioh  ootilcibateJ  to  the  general  dissemi- 

;mMeifJaie  nation  «f  knowledge  in  New  England,  a  not  unimpoi-tnnt  ono  waa 

ffjHjnu  liii-  the  atnct  supervision  which  the  laws  required  ovei  the  morals  of 

^{J"j^g  the  young.    Not  only  vicious  indulgences  were  guarded  against, 

Jtaff  Elf-    but  IHtoIous  amusements  were  reprobated,  and,  in  their  place,  so- 

"■"*■        hriety  and  indnstry  were  encouraged.     The  natural  effect  of  saoh 

■wiiitchful  guardianship  wa.s  to  oultirate  a  general  taste  far  rending, 

espeoially  among  a  people  deeply  absoi'bed  with  iJic  theological  con- 

troTersies  of  the  day. 

B.  ESuwrton,      6.  sin  Virginia  and  tie  southern  colonies,  where  the  inhabitants, 

^n^Md    gni^ed  in  the  selection  of  tieir  dwelling  places  chiefly  by  eon side- 

IM  sauiliera  rations  of  agrionltnral  oonvenienoe,  dispersed  tbemselvea  over  the 

Calonla.     j^^g  gf  t]ja  country,  often  at  eonsidprable  distances  from  each  other, 

schools  and  churches  were  neoessarily  rare,  and  sodal  intoreoHi'se 

but  little  known.    The  evils  of  the  state  of  society  thus  produced 

still  exist,  to  a  considerable  eitent.,  in  the  sonthern  portions  of  the 

e  pemlioH-  .Union.    «The  coloninaiion  of  Hew  Englind  wia  moie  favoiable  t< 

^,j^™.  the  imprOTement  of  humjn  ohiraoter  and  manner    inasnineh  as  the 

oalxmaa.    Puritans  planted  themselTui  m  small  Bocieiieg  thit  Ihcy  might  the 

bettor  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  leligion    nl  flie  nieiu    of  Eduoation, 

thetwo  prominent  objeotsforwhiiliil  i       '    1  i      hirnci 

».  SlueatbKi       7.  iThe  early  planters  m  tho  (.  ii  i    i     very 

^mS^SS^  little  attention  to  the  intepeats  of     i  pened 

Oeergta.      Cbe  sons  of  the  wealthy  only,    Ceei  i      ition, 

».liffbrain  and  for  this  theywere  sent  to  th         I  i  tf  the 

v™.7i,  n^  .       .       .  ^  ,jj^  northern  colonics        t    1  Ln  in  i    u    ijovcmop 


"Srt^^^  tance  of  maldnf;  some  provision  for  tho  mppo 
&&":  "**'*<  and  the  eduoation  of  youth  thalbodv  paasei 
•*^5w^      with  religious  iiberty,  for  the  support  of  a  particular  ohnroh,  and 
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llao  imposed  tases  for  tlia  piu-pose  of  founding  sclioola.    Tfie  for-  AWALYSia. 

mci'  law  retiiinod  ils  tbroe,  b^ciiisB  it  iviia  supported  by  tha  spirit — — 

of  (lartj,  l>ut  learning  w^is  tiegleotod.  beoduso,  [aaya  the  liistoriftu 
r  iha  province,)  shu  belonged  to  no  pnrly  at  nil.    'Of  New  York,    1  siait  -a 


J630,an.ltli  '      AtUiifl  "'I^^",^ 

iattor  pcriiiil  _  1  1  1  i  lEiinjbook-      cutoniw. 

selltra  shops,  nhik  1'  1      '  ^dki  1  shop  in  New 

Yorlt,  and  not  one  m  1  ,11  the  Caroliiiis.    'It    a  '>™*o 

should  be  reniiirkt.t  .  il     is  1696  there  were '"'j^Ji*^ 

but  eiglit  newapipEi"  ]  1   1  1   l    I      1   j       I  u  I  nlthongh  n  greater 
iiambeF  ww  published  nui  ms  I'ip  iifiim  ui  the  Commonwonlth 

9   'Graharaoiiys  '  Tin,  pius  iii  Aincnoa  wna  nowhere  entirB]7    h  Bw/i-ie- 
free  from  legal  rostriunt  till  nbont  the  year  1755     In  1723  Junes    'JSfi^^ 
Fraolilifl  wna  piohibited  by  the  goTernoi  and  council  of  Masaa-  '"Z''^^**' 
ohusetts  fiom  pnbUslung  tic  Neic  Eiigluiuf  Csaiffiil  without  pre-  '™'''"™'" 
TJously  aubniittjng  1I3  conteiita  w  the  ruvision  of  tho  ssci'Otiiry  of 
the  proTinoe;  and   in  1751,  one  FowIb  wns  imprisoned  by  tha 
House  of  Asaembly  at  the  same  provioOB,  on  mspieiaii  of  hflying 
printed  Ik  poinphlcC  oonUJning  reitections  on  EOine  menibera  of  the 
government.      After  the  yeni   1730.  no  olEoer  appears   to  ixme 
hcOQ  appointed  in  Massachoaetts  to  exercise  a  pnj'ticulnj  oontrol 
ovor  th.0  praas;   but  prior  to  tiiat  pariod,  the  vHprhanttir  of  a 
licenaar  was  inscribed  on  many  of  the  New  England  publicaUooa." 
'In  connection  with  this  stntcroant  it  should  be  remarked  that,    s.  Ttaine 
iintil  near  (lie  close  of  the  seven  teenth  oantnry,  liberty  of  the  press   j^^S^^ 
wtis  scarcely  known  in  Englonil.    'Hume  says  that  "it  was  not   mprasnt 
till  1694  that  the  restmLnts  were  taken  off,  to  the  great  displeaanre     Eitslima. 
of  the  king  and  his  miniaters,  Tvlio,  seeing  no  where,  in  any  govern-    ',J^,^' 
ment,  during  present  or  past  ages,  any  example  of  suoh  unlhnited 
freedom,  doubted   much  of   its  salutary  eiTests;    and    probably 
thought,  thjit  no  boolfs  or  wtitinga  would  ever  so  modi  improve 
the  general  undarstonding  of  men,  m  to  render  it  Sirfe  to  intrust 
them  with  an  indulgence  so  easily  ahused." 

10.  'From  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  of  the  scanty  ''^^'Z/'^ 
advant-ageg  of  common  school  eilnoation  in  all  the  provinces,  ex-  mui^'iii- 
copt  in  New  England — the  late  establiahment  of  tha  newspaper  ""^J^j^*** 
press — and  the  almost  uttei'  destitutioQ  of  higher  semiiiariBs  of 
lenmiag,  we  nuiy  form  a  very  juat  estimate  of  the  slow  progress  of 
Boience  and  literature  in  tho  American  colonies.    Still  there  were 
men  of  genius,  and  of  sdenoe  even,  in  Americii,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution ; — men  whose  character  and  attjiinmcnta  reflected  honor  on 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and  who  v 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
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ANALYSIS.       !1.  'We  look  upon  thost!Siitifiedi3coTerif«  of  Franklin,* — upon 

-^ " — "  GodfrEj'a  invention  of  the  quriijfiiiit.f — upon  the  reseui'ches  i>f 

'■SJSr.'^  Bai-tram.  a  Penn^ylTiiniiUi  au.iker  nud  fanner,  whom  Linnreua 
called  "the  gi-uitusl,  imtural  botanistin  the  irorid," J— upon  tho 
'l  nialhomMioal  nnj  itgtvonomical  invontions  of  Rittenhouae^ — '™fi 
upon  the  nietaphyaiail  and  tlieologionl  writings  of  Edmirds,||  with 
the  gi'Oiiter  pride,  when  we  consider  that  these  eminent  men  owed 
their  attiiiiimenta  to  no  fostering  oiire  whioh  Brit-iuu  eser  showed 
for  the  oultivation  of  science  and  litErflture  in  her  ooloniea— -that 
■    those  men  were  Uicir  own  instraOtors,  and  that  their  celelirity  ig 
Tvholly  of  American  origin.    That  the  colonies  did  not  progress 
farthei'  and  accomplish  more  in  the  paths  of  learning  dnring  the 
period  of  thcirpnpilagc,  is  not  somnoh  Amerion's  fault,  as  Britain's 
shama. 
I.  Mataami       12.  ^As  wo  hove  had  occa.iion  freqnently  to  nllnde  to  the  spirit  of 
%r^lm'U    ^'S°'ry  i^d  intolerance  which  distinguished  the  early  inhabitftnta 
miiliiii'iicT'  of  New  England,  we  may  hei'e  appropriately  notiee  the  change  in 
"BwianA"'  "''^  respect,  which  (ill  classes  of  people  had  undergone  long  before 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.    Although  much  puritnnicid  strict-- 
ncss  and  formality  still  pervaded  New  England  omnners,  yet  re- 
ligious zeal  had  become  so  tempei'ed  with  ohiiritj,  (liat  explosions 
of  freniy  and  folly,  like  those  oihihited  by  the  early  Quakers,  and 
which  still  continued  to  ocouj,'  among  some  enthusiasts  so  late  as 
tlie  beginning  of  the  eigliteontU  century,  wore  no  longer  .treated  as 
offuncOE!  .igoinsC  religion,  but  as  violations  of  publio  order  and  de- 
cency, and  were  punished  aceordinglj ;  jusiioo  being  tempered  by 
prudence  and  mercy 
a.  Peamlani      13.  ^During  the  administration  of  Governor  Beloher,  the  assembly 
^^^1^  of  Massachusetts  passed  laws  maiing  posuiiiary  compensation  to 
jjaiice.      the  descendants  of  those  Gtuakevs  who  luid  sutfored  capital  punisii- 
ment  in  (Jib  years  1653  and  1G50,  and  Siso  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  the  victims  of  the  peraeoutions  fbr  witchcraft 
t  Exi™?-    in  1S93.    *In  1723  the  legislature  of  Connectieut  esompted  dua- 
MoiM^Sj  l^<i''s  snd  Baptists  from  eoclcsinstionl  tasea ;  and  two  years  Inter  a 

taxit        similar  law  was  eunoted  by  the  ussemhly  of  Massachusetts. 

D.  Swipiwe*       14.  sThc  osceeding  strictness  of  the  puritnnioal  laws  '^i  New 

^Skm'5'    England  have  led  many  to  form  an  unworthy  opinion  of  the  gravity 

j^  Bi?-    and  coldness  of  New  England  manners.    And  jet  we  are  told  by 

^ro«;t    niunerous  writex's  that  the  people  were  distinguished  by  innocent 
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hilarity  and  true  politeness.    Grnhame  Ksserts  that ''Lord  Belln^  analysib 
mout  was  agreeably  surprised  With  the  graceful  iind  courteous  de-  "  " 

meanor  of  lio  geutlemea  luid  clergy  of  Connecticut,  nnd  confessed 
that  he  found  the  aspect  and  addi'ess  which  he  thought  pecnliur  to 
ttobilit^  in  a  land  where  this  arlBtoeratio  distinction  was  unluicnn." 

15.  'From  the  writings  of  one  who  resided  in  Boston  iii  16S6,  1.  New  Ea^ 
it  a^jpeora  that  ■'  the  inhabitants  of  Massnchusotts  were  at  that  time  '^^^^^^ 
distmguialied  in  a  very  high  degree  by  tieir  oheerfnl  vivacity,        ny. 
their  hoapitalitj,  and  a.  courtesy,  the  more  estimable,  tliat  it  was 
indicative  of  r«al  bonevolenca,"    s-Men,"  says  Graiiame,  "devoted    *^"'? 
So  the  service  of  God,  like  tie  first  generations  of  the  inhabitants     feS™. 
cf  New  England,  Harried  throL^hout  their  lives  an  elevated  strain 
of  sentiment  mid  purpose,  which  must  have  communicated  some 
portioii  of  its  own  grace  and  dignity  to  their  manners."    °0f  the   3.  XaHKn 
state  of  manners  and  morrila  in.' Maryland,  Virginiaj  and  the  Botith- ■«*j,J^^*' 
crn  colonics  generally,  we  cannot  give  so  gratifying  on  account.     souiAem 
While  the  upper  classoa  of  inhnbitunts  among  the  aouthem  people     Mraiici, 
were  distinguished  for  a  luxoricus  and  expen^ve  hospitality,  they 
were  too  generally  addicted  to  the  vicea  of  card-playing,  gambling, 
and  intempecaiica ;  while  hunting  and  cock-fightirig  were  favorite 
amusements  of  persons  of  all  ranks 

IG.  'G-rsliame  has  the  following  not  unphUosophiciiI  remarks  on  4.  Oraliime'i 
Virginia  hospitality,  whiolt  is  so  warmly  estoUed  by  Bei-erley,  the  (If^Jecfof 
early  historian  of  the  colony,  and  the  praises  of  which  have  been     vtreiRla 
BU  often  reiterated  by  subaeqaeiit  wt-iters.    ''A  life  like  that  of  the  '•"^'''^"l'- 
first  Virginia  colonis  a,''  says  Qrahame,  "remote  from  crowded 
iiaunts,  UEOooupiel  by  a  variety  of  objects  and  purposes,  aud  se- 
questered A;Dm  the  intelligence  of  passing  events,  is  the  life  of 
those  to  whom  the  company  of  strangers  is  pecnliorly  acceptable. 
Al!  the  other  oircilmstances  of  such  a  let  conbrihuto  to  the  promo- 
tion of  hospitable  habits.    As,  for  many  cf  tJidr  hours,  tlie  inhabi- 
tants can  find  uo  more  interesting  oceupation,  so,  of  much  of  their 
superfluous  produce,  tiiey  can  find  uo  more  proiitable  u^e  than  the 

17.  'HaUiinhis  "  Travels  inCaaada  and  the  United  States,"  says,    S-Hairtw. 
"  Mr.  Jefferson  told  me,  that,  in  his  father's  time,  it  was  no  uacom-      ''™'**- 
mon  thing  for  genllamen  to  post  their  servants  on  the  main  rood 
for  the  purpose  of  amicably  waylaying  and  bringing  to  their  housea 
any  travellers  who  might  chance  to  pnas."    "We  are  informed  of  a 
somewhat  aimiliu'  custom  that  prevailed  among  the  Q,nakers  of 
Pennsylvania,    ^(Jalf  ^  in  his  Life  of  "West,  says,  "  In  the  houses  of   «.  Eing-aUr 
the  principal  families,  the  patricians  of  the  oounfry,  nnlunited  '"jSSSj'^ 
hospitality  Ibrmed  a  nart  of  their  regular  economy.    It  was  the       oaii. 
custom  among  those  who  resided  near  the  highways  to  make  a  la^ge 
fit-c  in  the  hidl,  ailer  supper  and  the  last  religious  exercises  of  the 
evening,  and  to  set  oat  a  table  with  refreshments  foranch  travellers 
as  might  have  occa^on  to  pass  during  the  night;  and  when  the 
fiimilies  assembled  in  the  morning  they  seldom  found  that  their  to- 
bles  had  been  unvisited," 

18, 'But  whatever  diver^des  in  manners,  morals,  and  general  ^,^^^% 
uoniKtion  might  have  been  found  in  the  severid  colonies  in  the  early  mnjinB«,)/iii- 
periods  of  their  history,  yet  a  gradual  aiisimilation  of  character,  and  Iff'i^S;^ 
a  gradual  advance  in  wealth,  population,  and  the  means  of  happi-  iia  perUi  of 
ness,  wore  observable  amoiw  ^1  as  we  t^proach  the  period  of  the  "^  ^J"*" 
Revolution.  'It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Now  England  co-  ^  pt'gfa-eiuf 
Ionia!  oharacler  and  New  England  colonial  history  furnish,  on  Uie  g(™i  w  Ksw 
7-hole,  the  most  agreeable  reminiscences,  us  well  as  tie  most  abun-  f^^ 
^ant  materials  for  the  historian.    ^We  also  observe  much  in  New  praip^ieai 
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AHAI.V31S.  Engliintl,  as  its  appronch.  tha  close  of  Iier  colonial  history,  tLiit  U 

calonlatcl  to  gratify  Iba  mind  that  loves  fo  dwell  on  scenes  of  eub- 

"mm^f^  stniitial  felicity,    Wo  beholii,  at  (Lis  period,  a  oountiy  of  moderate 

imi.  prfof  10  fertility  occupied  by  an  iudustrious,  hardy,  cheerftil,  virtuous,  iind 

""iim"''''   '"'^"'g'"''  population,  a  country  where  moderate  labor  earned  a 

litteral  reward,  where  prosperity  wna  connected  wiOi  freedoin,  where 

a  general  sinipliaity  of  manners  and  equality  of  condition  prevniled, 

and  where  the  future  Invited  with  promises  of  an  enliirging  expanse 

1.  ThivfiUr  of  human  happiness  and  virtue.    ^Suchwns,  briefly,  the  mippycon- 

oiwSSSi.  dition  of  New  Ei^land.  and  the  domestio  prosperity  of  her  people, 

and,  partially  so  at  Wst,  of  same  of  the  middle  colonies,  when  the 

gathwings  of  that  Storm  began  to  appear,  which,  for  a  while, 

FaOnKtiBiiii  shrouded  the  horizon  of  (heir  hopes  In  darkness  and  gloom ;  a  pe- 

ti^'c^re^j-  "°^  "P""  '"^'^^  "6  10™'  l""''  ^""'^  "^'li  fealinga  of  almost  terrified 

fUucilili     awe,  at  the  threatened  ruin  which  impeudod  over  our  faUiers,  bui 

^^imi"^  with  thnnkful  gratitude  that  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events  did 

cot  (lescEt  them  when  the  tempest  in  its  fury  was  upon  than. 
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AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTEK   i. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE   REVOLUTION  «  «  / 

1.  'Of  the  several  wars  in  wliich  the  American  colo    es       ran 
of  France  and  England  were  involved,  it  has  been  ol     ^  n    nu 
served  that  all.  except  the  last, — called  in  Amer  ca  the   "   'Vff 
French  and  Indian  War,  originaiert  in  European  nterests    /^  ^ 
and  quarrels  between  the   parent   stales ;  and  ll  at  tl  e  ^^™^'™ 
1       1  1   stilities  were  but  secondary  movements     n 
d       lly    onnected  with  the  weightier  aflUira  of  Europe 
I     1     F    nch  and  Indian  war,  however,  a  different  scene     g  of  m 
wa     p    se  ted :    jealousies  and   disputes   of   A        can  ^Sn-Sw 
ng  n  f  mented  by  ambitious  rivalries  that  began    v  tb 
h    plan     <r  of  the  French  and  English  colonies  !  ad  et 

d  d  1       influence  to  the  Old  World,  and  brought  into     a  or  ne 

h  sill       1  sion  nearly  all  the  slates  of  Europe.  *3Sw5«m° 

Tl     gi'eat  value  which  France  and  England  at  this  ^"^'^^ 

n  1  ed  to  their  possessions  in  America  cannot  fail  ^&^-g. 

lo  be  re       feed  in  the  prodigious  efforts  which  each  made  len^jjwT 

for  universal  dominion  tliero  ;  and  yet  before  the  close  of    toiminc. 
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the  "  Seven  Yeara'  War,"  England  became  so  jealous  of 
'  tlic  growing  power  of  her  colonics,  and  the  military  spirit 

which  they  had  displayed,  that  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose 
in  her  councils,  whether  she  should  retain  the  Canadas 
for  the  security  of  her  colonial  population,  or  restore  them 
to  France,  in  the  hope  that  the  vicinity  of  a  rival  power 
would  operaro  as  a  salutary  check  upon  any  aspirations 
for  American  independence.     Already  England  secrell}' 
feared  an  event  whicli  all  her  colonial  policy  tended  to 
hasten,  and  which,  it  now  began  to  be  seen,  every  iacrease 
of  American  power  read ei'ed  more  certain, 
ijM^fli^      3.  'Yet  whatever  may  have  been  the  apprehensions  of 
uTi^^i^  British  statesmen,  and  the  views  eatertaiued  by  some  lead- 
i^u  j«rial  ing  minds  in  America,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  colonisis  indulged  at  this  time  no  thoughts 
of  separation   from  the   mother  country,    and   that  the 
most  they  anticipated  from  the  subvei-sion  Isf  the  French 
power  in  America  was  future  exemption  from  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  a  period  of  tranquil  prosperity,  when  they 
sliould  be  allowed  "to  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
3.  Tiicnatvit  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid."*     "But 
icatouuaroas  notwithstanding  the  general  feeling  of  loyalty  which  pre- 
SaJtonV'ft'  vailed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
^^war.  yet  scarcely  had  that  struggle  ended  when  a  contest  arose 
between  the  desire  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abhor- 
rence of  oppression  on  the  other,  which  finally  resulted  in 
trli^ra™   '■'^^  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire.     ^The  general 
VfA^%&  causes  which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
sfoic  Ameri-  for  that  contest  with  the  parent  state  may  be  seen  ope- 
iSaiws.    rating  throughout  their  entire  colonic  history, — in  the 
early  encroacbmenls  tipon  their  civil  rights,  and  in  the 
later  oppressive  restrictions  upon  their  commerce,  long 
before  any  decided  acts  of  oppression  had  driven  them  to 
open  resist ance.f 
anBeTiM        4,  'Although  the  Americans  were  under  different  coJo- 
n^e^aon  uial  governments,  yet  they  were  socially  united  as  one 
""^J^™  people  by  the  identity  of  their  language,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  ties  of  a  common  kindred  ;  and  still  more, 
by  a  common  participation  in  the  vicissitudes  of  peril  and 
i  mmtcWca  suffering  through  which  they  had  passed.     'These  and 
hoAim  their  other  causes  had  closely  united  them  in    one 
'^E%sia^d.'°  interest,  and,  in   the  ratio   of  their  fraternal   i 
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colonies,   had   weakened  their  attachment   to  the   parent    s.'J'SS. 

5.  'Before  they  left  England,  they  were  allied  in  prin-  i.^D«i^ 
ciple  and  feeling  with  the  republican,  or  liberal  party;  ihepen^ie- 
which,  was  ever  seeiting  to  abiidge  the  prerogative?  of  the 

crown,  and  to  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the  people.  They 
scoffed  at  the  "  divine  right  of  kings,"  looked  upon  rulers 
OS  public  servants  bound  to  exercise  their  authority  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  maintained  that  it 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  subject,  freely  to  give  his 
money  to  the  crown,  or  to  withhold  it  at  his  discretion, 

6.  'With  such  prinoiplCiS,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  '_^^Ky 
atteitipt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  p(«,  '""^^ 
should  be  met  with  determined  opposition ;  and  we  are  "^^^S"^ 
surprised  to  find  that  severe   restrictions   upon   Ameri- 
can commerce,  highly  injurious  to  the  colonies,  but  bene- 

fici^  to  England,  had  long  been  submitted  to  without  open 
resentment. 

7.  'Such  were  the  navigation  acts,  which,  for  the  bene-  ^^^^'^ 
fit  of  English  shipping,  declared*  that  no  merchandise  of    Amsyicen. 
the  English  plantations  should  he  imported  into  England  ^'^J^^j. 
in  any  other  than  English  vessels ; — which,  for  the  beneiit  jgji™^^ 
of  English  manufacturers,  prohibited''  the  exportation  from  ^^•^^''^™' 
tlie  colonies,  and  the  introduction  from  one  colony  into  an-  sm.  pp.  irs-i. 
otlier,  of  hats  and  ivoollens  of  domestic  manufacture ; —     ^^  ^^ 
which  forbade  hatters  to  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  two 
apprentices ; — which  prohibited"  the  importation  of  sugar,     "■  "3'- 
rum,  and  molasses,  vrithout  the  payment  of  exorbitant  du- 

lies  ; — which  forbade*^  the  erection  of  certain  iron  works,     *  "«■■ 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  which  prohibited  the 
felting  of  pitch  and  white  pine  trees,  not  comprehended 
within  inclosures. 

8.  *Although  pai-liament,  as  early  as  1733,  had  imposed  y^^,^ 
duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  imported  mto  the  colonies,  tatmd^K» 
yet  tlie  payment  of  them  was  for  many  years  evaded,  or 
■jpenly  violated,  with  but  little  interference  by  the  British 
authorities.     'In  1761  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the   ^^^g 
act,  by  the  requisition,  from  the  colonial  courts,  of  "  writs 
of  assistance  ;"  which  were  general  search-warrants,  au- 
Ihorizing  the  king's  officers  to  search  for  suspected  articles 
which  Iwid  been  inti-oduced  into  the  provinces  without  the 
payment  of  the  required  duties.     'In  Boston,  violent  ex-  'JJ^^ 
citements  prevailed ;  the  applications  for  the  writs  were      BtaUM- 
met  by  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  people,  and  the  bold 
denunciations  of  Thatcher,  Otis,  and  othei-s.     'la  1763,     1763. 
tlie  admiralty  undertook  to  enforce  the  strict  letter  of  the  J,Ki™ 
iawa  :  vf«sels  engaged  in  the  contraband  commerce  were 
4.1 
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ASALYsia.  seized  and  confiscated ;   and  the  colonial  trade  witli  thn 
■"""^ — ~~  West  Indies  was  nearly  annihilated. 
1734.         9.  "In  1764,  the  sugar  act  was  re-enacted  ;  aceompa. 
'■  Sf  *"    nied  by  (he  first  formal  declaration,  on  the  part  of  parlia- 
s.  Mr.  arm-  ment,  of  the  design  of  taxiiij;  the  colonies.     'At  the  sama 
mt'n^^r  time,  Mr.  Granville,  the  prime  minister,  introduced  a  reso. 
■W^g,""  lution,  "  That  it  would  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp 
a-  Mm*  10.  duties  on  the  colonies."     The  resolution  was  adopted^  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed act  was  postponed  to  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
giving  to  the  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  these  novel 
measures  of  taxation. 
9,  iniBui-        10.  *Tho  colonies  received  the  intelligence  of  these 
^^aiSm.  proceedings  with  a  general  feeling  of  indignation.     They 
^MK^'™  considered  them  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  reve- 
"iionia.     nne,  which,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  oppression, 
boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.     The  pro- 
posed slamp-act  was  particularly  obnoxious.     Numerous 
political  meetings  were  held;    remonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed fo  the  king,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  agents  were  sent  to  London,  to  exert  all  their  influ- 
ence  in  preventing,  if  possible,  the  intended  act  from  be- 
coming a  law. 
t.ArgmRma      11.  *While  England  asserted  her  undoubted  right  to 
m^i!5&  '^  "le  colonies,  the  latter  strongly  denied  both  the  justice 
uttenimia.  ^^^  ^g  constitutionality  of  the  claim.     The  former  main- 
tained that  the  colonies  were  but  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  ;  that  they  had  ever  submitted,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  countiy  ;  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  colonies  were  as  much  represented  in  parlia- 
ment as  the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation ;  that 
the  taxes  proposed  were  but  a  moderate  interest  for  the 
immense  sums  which  had  already  been  bestowed  in  the 
defence  of  the  colonies,  and  which  would  still  he  required, 
(or  their  protection ;  and  that  protection  itself  is  the  ground 
that  gives  the  right  of  taxation. 
.iiswMMi      12.  'On  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained,  as  a  funda- 
1t^^^    mental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  in- 
separable ;  that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  not 
virtually  represented  in  the  British  parliament ;  and  that, 
if  their  property  might  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  oppression  which 
might  be  exercised  over  them.     They  said  they  had  hith- 
erto supposed,  that  the  assistance  which  Great  Britain  had 
given  them,  was  offered  from  motives  of  humanity,  and 
not  as  the  price  of  iheir  liberty  ;  and  if  she  now  wished 
pay  for  it,  she  must  make  an  allowanoe  for  the  assistancii 
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she  herself  had  received  from  the  colonies,  and  for  the     1765. 

advanlages  she  had  gained  by  her  oppressive  restrictions 

on  AmericBD  commerce ;  and  that,  as  for  future  protec- 
tion, the  colonies  had  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

13.  'Notwithstanding  the  murmurs  wliich  had  arisen  1.  ir*(  stii»»i 
irom  every  quaiter,  the  British  ministers  were  not  to  be         "' 
diverted  from  their  plan ;  and  early  in  1765,  the  stamp 

act  passed"  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  five    a.  Feb.  i. 
to  one, — the  House  of  Loi-ds,''  without  any  opposition, —  twaichs. 
and  soon  after  received"  the  royal  assent.     This  act  or-  0.  mkkIios, 
dained  that  instruments  of  writing,  such  as  deeds,  bonds, 
notes,  and  printed  pamphlets,  almanacs,  newspapers,  &c,, 
should  be  executed  on  stamped  paper  ;  for  which  a  duty 
should  he  paid  to  the  crown.     The  act  was  to  go  into  op- 
eration on  tlie  first  day  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

14.  'When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  act  reached  ^J^^S*™^ 
America,  a  general  indignatioa  spread  through  the  coun-      mn. 
try  ;  breaking  forth,  in  some  places,  in  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence  ;  and  in  others  assuming  the  spirit  of  calm  but 
determined  resistance.     'At  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  3.  umc  man 
bells   were  muffled    and   rung  a   funeral  peal ;  at  New  ^^tfpiai 
York,  the  act   was  carried  through  the   streets  with  a  "^^^Z^ 
death's  head  atfixed  to  it,  and  styled  "  The  folly  of  Eng- 
land and    the    i-uin  of  America."     'The    stamps  them-   ^'^^• 
selves,  in  many  places,  were   seized  and  destroyed;  the  (i^>-a,*-c 
houses  of  those  who  sided  with  the  government  were  plun- 
dered ;  the  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign  ;  and 

the  doctrine  was  openly  avowed,  that  England  had  no  right 
to  tax  America. 

15.  'In  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  intro-  5.  riK  Wrs> 
duced^  a  series  of  seven  resolutions;  the  first  four  assert-  "'"jto^"" 
ing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists  ;  the  fifth  de-  ii  Mm,  use 
daring  the  exclusive  right  of  that  assembly  to  tax  the  in- 
habitants of  that  colony ;  and  the  other  two  asserting  that 

the  people  were  "  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law 
or  ordinance  whatsoever,"  designed  to  impose  taxation 
upon  them,  other  than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  ;  and  that  any  person  who,  "  By  writing  or 
spealtmg,"  should  maintain  the  contrary,  should  be  deem- 
ed "  an  enemy"  to  the  colonies. 

16.  'In  the  heat  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Henry  ^p«^ 
boldly  denounced  the  policy  of  the  British  government ;  mai*/* 
and,  carried  by  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  beyond  the  bounds 

of  prudence,  he  declared  that  the  king  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  tyrant.  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  other  tyrants  he  ex- 
claimed, "  CtBsar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell, 
and  George  the  Third," — here  pausing  a  moment  until 
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iKALYSis.  tfie  cry  of  "  Treason,  treason,"  had  ended, — ho  added, 
"  may  profit  by  their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it." 
..Ffiei^iiK      17.  'After  a  violent  debate,  the  first  live  resolutions 
rasojiHtons.  (^gj.g  carried*  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  Henry,  though  by  a 
email  majority.     The  other  two  were  considered  too  au- 
dacious and  tieasonable,  lo  be  admitted,  even  by  the  warm, 
est  frienda  of  America.     On  the  following  day,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Henry,  the.  Mb  resolution  was  rescinded;  bu', 
the  whole  had  already  gone  forth  to  the  country,  rousing 
the  people  to  a  more  earnest  assertion  of  their  rights,  and 
kindling  a  more  lively  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  liberty. 
3.Prxeei-        18.  'The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  been  moved  by 
^^1f  a  kindredspirit  ;  and  before  the  news  of  the  proceedings 
^^'^^"*'    in  Virginia  reached  them,  they  had  taken'  the  decisive 
b.  June*,    step  of  calling  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  col- 
onies, to  meet  in  the  ensuing  October,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  stamp  act  to  go  into  operation, 
s  suue^  =In  the  mean  time  the  popular  feeling  against  the  stamp 
'^r.saw    act  continued  lo  increase;  town  and  country  meetings 
"""^'^    were  held  in  every  colony ;  associations  were  formed ;  in- 
flammatory speeches  were  made ;  and  angry  resolutions 
were  adopted  ;  and,  in  all  directions,  every  measure  was 
taken  to  keep  up  and  aggravate  the  popular  discontent. 
4.  procBJi-        19.  'In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  which  was  still  in- 
fiTiS^i  creasing  in  violence,  the  First  Colonial  Congress  met- 
T^''    ^*  ^^^  '^°^^'  °"  '■^^  ^'■^'  Tuesday  in  October.     Nine 
colonies  were    represented,    by   twenty-eight    delegates. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president. 
After  mature  deliberation,  the  congress  agreed  on  a  Dec- 
LASATiOM  OF  Rights  and  a  statement  of  grievances.     They 
asserted,  in  strong  terms,  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  be  ex- 
empted from  all  taxes  not  imposed  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives.    They  also  concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  king, 
and  prepared  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament. 
t.By<irhom       20.  'The  proceedings  were  approved  by  all  the  mem- 
1^^'  bers,  except  Mr.  Ruggles  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Og- 
»^7&a  den  of  New  Jersey ;  but  the  deputies  of  three  of  the  colo- 
"*™^     nies  had  not  been  authorized  by  their  respective  legisla- 
tures to  apply  to  the  king  or  parliament.     The  petiUon  and 
memorials  were,  therefore,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  six 
colonies  only ;  but  all  tlie  rest,  whether  represented  or 
not,  afterwards  approved  the  measures  adopted. 
t.ArHmiar      21.  'On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  November,  the  day 
S'wamiw,    Oil  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  go  into  operation,  scarcely 
a  sheet  of  the  numerous  bales  of  stamped  ]iaper  which  had 
been  »«nt  to  America,  was  to  be  found  in  the  colonies. 
Most  of  ii   bad  been   destroyed,  or  reshipped  to  England. 
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'The  first  o(  November  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mouwiing.     it6S. 

Sliops  and  stoi-es  were  cli>sed  ;  the  vessels  displayed  their 

flags  at  half  mast;  bells  were  mufiled,  and  tolled  as  for  a  ''iK=m° 
iimeral ;  effigies  were  hung  and  burned  ;  and  every  thing       ^'' 
was  done  to  manifest  tlie  determined  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  act,  its  authors,  and  advocates. 

22.  'As  l)y  the  terms  of  the  act,  no  legal  business  eo«!d  be  ^^Jgf^ 
ti^jsacted  without  the  use  of  stamped  paper,  business  was  gJJ^"'  'fj  ™ 
for  a  time  suspended.     The  courts  were  closed;  marria-     sneUwui 
ges  ceased  ;  vessels  were  delayed  in  the  harbors ;  and  all 

tiie  social  and  mercantile  affairs  of  acontinentstagnated  at 
once.  By  degrees,  however,  things  resumed  Uieir  usual 
course :  law  and  business  transactions  were  written  on 
unstamped  paper;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  society 
Went  on  as  before,  without  regai'd  to  the  act  of  parliament. 

23.  'About  this  time  the  associations  of  the  "  Scms  of  Jl^^?^ 
Liberty"  assumed  an  extent  and  importance  which  exerted  ^^smaijf 
great  iafluenee  on  subsequent  events.     These  societies,    ^*'^'*'' 
forming  a  powerful  combination  of  the  defenders  of  liberty 
throughout  all  the  colonies,  denounced  the  stamp  act  as  a 
flagrant  outrage  on  the  British  constitution.     Their  mem- 
bers resolved  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  pledged  their  lives  and  properly  for  the  defence 

of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  dieir  rights  as  freemen, 
should  become  the  objects  of  British  tyranny. 

24.  *The  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Pbila-  i.Nmrintpar- 
delphia,  and,  subsequently,  of  many  other  places,  entered  '"^S«nnr* 
into  engagements  with  each  other  to  import  no  more  goods 

from  Great  Britain,  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed. 
'Individuals  and  families  denied  themselves  the  use  of  all    ^..^^ 
foreign  luxuries ;  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  came  ^^^^^ 
into  general  use;  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was    THei^ia. 
almost  entirely  suspended. 

25.  'When  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  America  <.«««(/ 
were  transmitted  to  England,  they  were  received,  by  the  S^rSS 
government,  with  resentment  and  alarm.  Fortunately,  '"c^^tP' 
However,  the  former  ministry  had  been  dismissed ;  and,  "■"''"i'- 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, a  friend  of  America,  had  been  appointed  first  lord  of 

the  treasury.     'To  the  new  ministry  it  was  obvious  that  t.  co™«- 
the  odious  stamp  act  must  be  repealed,  or  that  tlie  Amer-  wwmin*- 
leans  must,  by  force  of  arms,  be  reduced  to  submission.        ''^' 
The  former  being  deemed  the  wisest  coui-se,  a  resolution     1766. 
to  repeal  was  introduced  into  parliament. 

26.  'A  long  and  angry  debate  followed.  The  resolu-  a  p™™* 
tion  was  violently  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville  and  bis  ad-  aiund^ru 
herenls ;  and  as  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  '^^Stpja 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of       >'«■ 
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ANiVLVsis.  Peers.     Mr.  Pitt  boldly  justified  the  coloniata  in  opposmg 
~~^^^""  the  stamp  act.     "'You  have  no  right,"  said  ho,   "to  tax 
:.  Mr.  piiva  America.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.     Threa 
rmitrkt.    (jiiuions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
virtue,  as  tamely  to  give  up  their  liberties,  would  be  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."     He  concluded 
by  expressing  his  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  stamp 
act  "  ought  to  be  repealed,  absolutely,  tctally,  'find  imme- 
diately." 
aDeciBra.        27.  "The  repeal  was  at  length  carried;'  bat  itwas  ac. 
'"''■'  ^'     compaaied  by  a  declaratoiy  act,  designed  as  a  kind  of  salvo 
to  the  national  honor,  afiirming  that  parliament  had  power 
!-  h™^**   to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,     'The  repeal 
fSefi;ei  in  was  Tecelved  with  great  joy,  in  London,  by  the  manufac- 
'     turers  and  friends  of  America.     The  shipping  in  the  river 
Thames  displayed  their  colors,  and  houses  were  illuminated 
throughout  the  city.     'The  news  was  received  in  America 
i.TaAmet-  with  lively  expressiousof  joy andgratitude.  Public thanks- 
*^'''       givings  were  held ;  the  importation  of  British  goods  was 
again  encouraged  ;  and  a  general  calm,  without  a  parallel 
in  hisCoiy,  immediately  succeeded  the  storm  which  had 
raged  wilh  such  threatening  violence. 
».  CmuMuaf      28.  'Other  events,  however,  soon  fanned  the  flame  of 
gnenmmt.  discord  anew.     The  passage  of  the  declaratory  act  might 
have   been  a  sufficient  warning  that  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  was  but  a  truce  in  the  war  against  American 
I.  cftrKM  jn  rights.     "The   Rockingham  ministry    having  been    dis- 
^^ar.iia.  solved,  a  new   cabinet  was  formed''  under   Mr.   Pitt,  who 
i.iiew     was  cre^ed  Earl  of  Chatham.     'While  Mr.  Pitt  was  con- 
"ni™g      fined  by  sickness,  in  the  countiy,  Mr.  Townsend,  chan- 
Juitriai.    Qgjig^  (jj-  jjjg  exchequer,  revived  the  scheme  of  taxing 
America.     By  him  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament, 
imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  and  tea. 
1767.         29.  'In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  bill  passed  with  but 
*■  ^JabM.''^  '^"'^  opposition,  and  was  approved'  by  the  king.     "A  bill 
a  Jiineas.    Was  aiso  passed  establishing  a  board  of  trade  in  the  colo. 
^oSi^ms  "^'^^J  independent  of  colonial   legislation  ;  and  another, 
pajsoi,      suspending  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  New 
York,  until  it  should  furnish  the  king's  troops  with  cer- 
aExcBemau  lain  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.     "The  escite- 
'™*""''    ment  produced  in  America,  by  the  passage  of  these  bills, 
was  scarcely  less  than  that  occasioned  by  the  passage  of 
the  stamp  act,  two  years  before, 
ii.  "co^jii      30.  "The  colonial  assemblies  promptly  adopted  spirited 
"NsMPHjw-  resolutions  against  the  odious  enactments ;  new  associa- 
''aii™'-"    tions,  in  support  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  against 
"pauaasi    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  importation  of  British  fabrics,  were  entered 
vrtttn."     into;  the  political  writers  of  tlie  day  filled  the  columns  of 
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the  public  papers  with  earnest  appeals  to  the  people ;  and,     lyflg. 

already,  the  legislative  authoHlj   of  patliament  over  ihe ■ 

colonies,  instead  of  being  longei  the  subject  of  doubt,  "m'^^fif 
began  to  be  boldly  denitd  The  assembly  of  Massachu-  f'"""™^'-' 
seitB  sent"  a  circular  to  the  other  colonies,  entreating  their  ,.  jj^jasaotH- 
co-operation  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances.  ""^i?-^ 

31.  'This  circular  highly  displeased  the  British  minis-    j.ntgvht- 
try,    wiio  instructed  the   governor  of  Massachusetts  to  ^mMv^ 
require  the  assembly,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  "  rescind"      ""** 
the  resolution  adopting  the  circular  ;  and  to  express  their 
"disapprobation  of  that  rash    and    hasly    proceeding." 

'The  assembly,  however,  were  not  intimidated.     They    t^M«* 
passed  a  nearly  uoaaimous  vote  not  to  rescind  ;  and  cit-    Ammtip. 
ing,  as  an  additional  cause  of  complaint,  this  attempt  to 
restrain  their  right  of  delibe ration,  reaffirmed  their  opin- 
ions in  still  more  energetic  language.     'Governor  Bernard    a.  or  a* 
then  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  not  before  they  had  pre-       ''''™'- 
pared  a  list  of  accusations  against  him,  and  petitioned  the 
king  for  his  removal. 

32.  'These  proceedings  were  soon  after  followed  by  a   4.  Ttamoi 
violent  tumult  in  Boston.     A  sloop  having  been  seized''    i'^aw. 
cy  the  custom-house  officers  for  violating  some  of  the  new 
commercial  regulations,  tlie  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  officers,  a^aulted  their  persons, 

and,  finallj',  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  Wil- 
liam,*  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  'At  the  »■  Mniiary 
request  of  the  govenior,  who  had  complained  of  the  re-  """' 
fi-actoiy  spirit  of  the  Bostonians,  General  Gage,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was 
ordered  to  station  a  military  force  in  Boston,  to  overawe 
the  citizens,  and  protect  the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

33.  'The  troops,  to  the  number  of  700,  aiTived  from    0.  Airivru 
Halifax,  late  in  September,  and,  on  the  iirst  of  October,  °V  ™inu'* 
under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  ships,  landed  in  tlie      "'"'"■ 
i/jwo,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fi.\ed,  and  all  the 
military  parade  usual  on  entering  an  enemy's  country. 

•The  selectmen  of  Boston  having  peremptorily  refused  to   t.  hoioh- 
provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  the  governor  ordered  the  ^Jtikar^c^ 
State-house  to  be  opened  for  their  reception.     The  impos-  ^"'umu.'^ 
ing  display  of  military  force  served  only  to  escite  liie 
indignation  of  the   inhabitants ;  the  most  irritating   lan- 
guage passed  between  the  soldiere  and  the  c'  '  '' 
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AHAI.TS18.  former  looking  upon  tlie  latter  as  rebels,  and  the  latter 
■      '~~      regarding  the  fonner  as  the  instruments  of  a  moat  odious 
tyranny. 

1769.  84.  'Early  in  the  following  year,  both  houses  of  par- 
'i«S«/^  liament  went  a  step  beyond  all  that  had  preceded — cen- 
pariMniHU,  guring,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  people 

'"''■  ""'  of  Massachusetts, — approving  the  employment  of  force 
against  the  rebellious,  and  praying  the  king  to  direct  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  to  cause  those  guilty  of  trea 

3.  Howrs-  son  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England  for  trial.  'These 
HKOBjitiia^  proceedings  of  parliament  called  forth,  from  the  colonial 

'™*'*°''     assemblies,  still  stronger  resolutions,  declaring  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  tlie  people  to  tax  themselves,  and  denying 
the  right  of  his  majesty  to  remove  an  offender  out  of  the 
countiy  for  trial. 
I  Eoenrain       35,  'The  refractory  assemblies  of  Virginia  and  North 

cinSm*    Carolina  were  soon  after  dissolved  by  dieir  governors. 

"^u^^  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  having  called  upon  the 
assembly  of  that  province  to  provide  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  quartered  among  them,  they  resolved 
that  they  never  would  make  such  provision.  The  gover- 
nor, therefore,  prorogued  the  assembly,  and,  soon  after 

a.  Aur.  being  recalled,  was  suoceeded"-  in  office  by  Lieutenant- 
governor  Hutchinson, 

1770.  36.  'In  March  of  the  following  year,  an  event  occurred 
*'^m,*^  in  Boston,  which  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout 

America.  An  affray  having  taken  place  between  some 
Marohs.  cjtizens  and  soldiers,  the  people  became  greatly  exaspe- 
rated ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  crowd 
surrounded,  and  insulted  a  portion  of  the  city  guard, 
under  Captain  Preston,  and  dared  them  to  lire.  The  sol- 
diers at  length  fired,  and  three  of  the  populace  were 
killed  and  several  badly  wounded. 

b.  ^_ma»ia  37.  'The  greatest  commotion  immediately  prevailed. 
The  bells  were  rung,  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  tJiou- 
sands  of  the  citizens  had  assembled  under  arms.  With 
difficulty  they  were  appeased  by  the  governor,  who  pro- 
mised that  justice  should  be  done  them  in  the  morning. 
Upon  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers  were 
removed  from  the  city.  Captain  Praston  and  his  company 
were  arrested  and  tried  for  murder.  Two  of  the  most 
eminent  American  patriots,  John  Adams  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  volunteered  in  their  defence.  Two  of  the  sol- 
diers were  convicted  of  manslaughter,  the  rest  were 
acquitted. 
».  luri  38,  'On  the   very  day   of  the  Boston  outrage.   Lord 

'SmjmS!'  North,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  adminis- 
""'       tratijn,  proposed  to  pai'iiament  the  repeal  of  all  dutips 
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I  by  the  act  of  1767,  except  that  on  lea.     The     1770. 

bill  passed,  though  with  great  opposition,  and  was  ap 

proved*  by  the  king  ;  but  the  Americans  were  not  salis-    »■  April  n. 
fled  with  this  partial  concession,  and  the  nan- importation 
agreements  were  still  continued  against  the  purchase  and    ta»«^(. 

39.  'In   1772,  by  a  royal  regulation,   provision   was     1772. 
made  for  the  support  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  Mas-  '■  J^^^l,^ 
sachusetts,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province,  indepen-       ""■ 
dent  of  any  action  of  the  colonial  assemblies.     'This  mea-    a  a™  re- 
sure  the  assembly  declared  to  be  an  "  infraction  of  ihe  "j^^^ 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  granted  by  the  royal  charter." 

40.  'Inl773,.the  British  ministry  attempted  to  effect,     1773. 
by  artful   policy,  what  open  measures,  accompanied  by  %^^^i^ 
coercion,  had  failed  to  accomplish,     A  bill  passed  parlia-  *^^^^'*^ 
ment,  allowing  the  British  East  India  Company  to  export 

their  tea  to  America,  free  from  the  duties  which  they  had 
before  paid  in  England  j  retaining  those  only  which  were 
to  be  paid  in  America,     'It  was  thought  that  the  Ameri-  t-T^omM 
cans  would  pay  the  small  duty  of  three-pence  per  pound,    jmb^m™. 
as  they  would,  even  then,  obtain  tea  cheaper  in  America  "Siiu??? 
than  in  England. 

41.  'In  this,  however,  Ihe  parliament  was  mistaken,    s.wia/iht 
Although  no  complaint  of  oppressive  taxation  could  be     tiaiedme 
made  to  the  measure,  yet  the   whole  principle  against     J^*" 
which  the  colonies  bad  contended  was  involved  in  it ;  and 

they  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  defeat  the  project. 
'Vast  quantities  of  tea  were  soon  sent  to  America;  ^^^'•J^y^^ 
the  ships  destined  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  finding    ^^^^ 
the  ports  closed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
England  without  effecting  a  landing. 

43.  'In  Charleston  the  tea  was  landed,  but  was  not  per-  ''fSjSn" 
mitted  to  be  offered  for  sale ;  and  being  stored  in  damp 
cellars,  it  finally  perished      'The  tea  designed  for  Boston  s-Damu^ 
nad  been  con.  gned        he  p  rticular  friends  of  Governor     Basum 
Hutchinson,  and  p  no  return  it  to  England  was 

positively  ref  d  Bu  e  people  as  obstinately  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  add  In  his  position  of  the  controversy, 
a  party  of  1  n  dis  ed  a  Indians,  boarded  the  ships ; 
and,  in  the  p         c  ands  of  spectators,  broke  open 

three  hund  ed  and        y         chests  of  lea,  and  emptied''    b-uw.  m. 
their  contents  into  the  harbor. 

43.  °In  the  spirit  of  revenge  for  these  proceedings,  par-     1774. 
liament  soon  after  paased'  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  which  for.    ^^i™ 
bade  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer    e,Maicii3i. 
ehaudise,  at  Boston,  and  removed  the  custom-house,  with 
its  dependencies,  to  Salem.     "Tlie  people  of  Salem,  how-  'l^^'^S 
ever,  nobly  refused   to  raise  their  own  fortunes  on  ''""     -  ■-■    ■ 
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:.  Tuina  of  their  suffering  neighbors;  and  the  inhabitants  of 

~  Marblehead*  gonerously  otfered  the  merchants  of  Bosloi: 

the  use  of  their  harbor,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  free  of 


Mamichw    verled  ;•■  and  the  governor   was   authorized  to  send  to 
a.  MiTifli     another  colony  or  to  England,  for  trial,  any  person  indicted 
for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  offence,  committed  io  aid- 
a.Bai)iutioa  ing  the  magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,     "Tha 
iheastsHiSy.  Boston  Port  Bill   occasioned  great  suffering  in  Boston, 
The  assembly  of  the  province  resolved  that  "  The  impoli- 
cy, injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act,  exceeded 
r  The  ri!~  all  their  powers  of  expression."     "The  Virginia  assembly 
gtofaMifiiji-  ^ppgjntgj  ^^^J|  jgf  gf  June,  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was 
to  go  into  effect,  as  a  day  of  "  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer." 
%S^^i^       45.  'In  September,  a  second  colonial  congress,  composed 
remiiJeoio^  of  deputies  from  eleven  colonies,  met   at  Philadelphia. 
■    am^ras.  ,j,^^  ^^^^  hjgjily  Commended  the  course  of  Massachusetts 
in  her  conflict  willi  "wicked  ministers;" — agreed  upon 
a  declaration  of  rights ; — recommended  the  suspension  of 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  so  long  as 
the  grievaoces  of  the  colonies  were  unredressed ;  voted  an 
ooi.       address  to  the  king,  and  likewise  one  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
*^^  ^      46 .  'The  proceediags  of  the  coagress  called  forth  stronger 
^Mf.s^B-  measures,  oa  the  part  of  the  British  government,  for  re- 
t^'^Lria    ducing    the   Americans    to    obedience.      'Gieneral    Gage, 
aagB.      who  had  reoently  been  appointed  governor  of  Massachu- 
Sejii.      setts,  caused  Boston  neck  to  be  fortified,  and,  seizing  thft 
ammunition  and  military  stores  in  the  provincial  arsenals 
at  Cambridge  and  Charleatoivn,  conveyed  them  to  Boston. 
J.  PTwsai-       47.  'On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
Si&of  having  been  dissolved  by  the  governor,  the  member  again 
"'^^    met,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress. 
Out       They  appointed  committees  of  "  safety"  and  "  supplies ;" 
— voted  to  equip  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  enlist  one- 
fotirih  of  the  militia  as  minute-men,  who  should  be  ready 
•.  oiiKT  coio-  for  action  at  a  moment's  warning.     ^Similar  preparations, 
""*■       but  less  in  extent,  were  made  ii.  .;;her  colonies. 
1775.         48.  *As  the  last  measures  of  determined  oppression,  a 
P8b.,MHoh.  bill  was  passed  for  restraining  the  commerce  of  the  New 
fflSMUTB  ((T  England  colonies ;  which  was  aflerwards  extended  to  em- 
i^™iD^n  brace  all  the  province-'    -xceiJt  New  York  and  North  Car- 
aSIS^   olina.     The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  declared 
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rebels ;  anJ  several  ships  of  the  line,  aud  tea  thousand     lyys. 

Jroops,  were  oi'dered  to  America,  to  aid  in  reducing  the 

rebellious  colonies  to  submission. 

49.  'The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  longer     1.  ^"^ 
wiy  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  determined  to  resist  opprea-    anatfuit 
Bion,  anxiously  wailed  for  the  fatal  moment  lo  arrive,  wjien     '"*  '™"" 
the  signal  of  war  should  be  given.    Though  few  in  numbers, 
and  leeble  in  resources,  when  compared  with  the  power 
which  sought  to  crusii  them,  they  were  coaiident  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  rectitude  of  fheir  purposes  j 
and  they  resolved,  if  no  other  allernative  were  left  them, 
■a  die  freemen,  rather  than  live  slaves. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EVENTS    OF     177S.  ^ 

1.  'In  the  beginningof  April,  the  royal  troops  in  Boston 
numbered  nearly  3000  men.     'With  so  large  a  force  at 
his  disposal,  General  Gage  indulged  the  hope,  either  of    '■ 
awing  tlie  provincials  into  submission,  or  of  being  able  to 
quell  any  sudden  outbreak  of  rebellion.     'Deeming  it  im.  , 
portant  to  get  possession  of  the  stores  and  ammunition  '° 
which  the  people  had  collected  at  various  places,  on  the 
night  of  die  I8th  of  April   he  secretly  despatched  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord,* 
sixteen  miles  from  Boston. 

2.  'Notwithstanding  the  great  pi-ecautions  which  had  t, 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  intelligence  of  this  expedition 
from  reaching  the  country,  it  became  known  to  some  of 
the  patriots  in  Boston,  who  despatclied  confidential  mes- 
sengers along  the  supposed  route ;  and  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  gave  the  alarm  that  the  royal  troops  were  in 
motion. 

3.  'At  Lexingtonf  a  number  of  the  militia  had  assem-  > 
bled,  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  as  the 
intelligence  respecting  the  regulars  was  uncertain,  they 
were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  appear  again  at  beat  of 
drum.     At  five  o'clock,  they  collected  a  second  time,  to 

*  OinMKdslnMiaiileseieoniit)-,  slxlfenmlleBN.W.  ftBmBiHton.    A  marble 

"f  I^iastoii.'h%n  mites'N.W.^Krm^oston,  oa  the  rood  to  Cuncord.  la  1'. 
taoDotawiij  "With,  bu  ^propi^aEe  InscrlpUoD,  "waa  erealfld  fOur  or  Sve  rods  ^restvor 
l[«t  wbrae  the  Ameiicaiu'  wore  Bied  upon.    (Sea  Maf,  f.  ISi-i 
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I,  the  number  of  seventy,  under  command  of  Captain  Par 
~  licr.   The  British,  under  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairiij 
soon  made  their  appearance.     The  latter  officer  rode  up 
to  the  militia,  and  called  out,  "Disperse,  you  rebels,  thi-ow 
dmn  youi  anas  and  dispeiae  ,"  but  not  being  obeyed,  he 
discharged  his  pistol  and  oidered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 
Weveral  of  the  nulitia  weie  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed. 
4    'The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and 
destroyd  a  part  of  the  stoies,  but  the   militia  of  the 
country  havmg  begun  to  assemble  in  numbers,  a  sltir. 
«  mish  ensued,  and  several  weie  killed  on  both  sides.    'The 
Biitish  then  commenced  a  hasty  retreat, — the  Americana 
pursuing,  and  keeping  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them. 
Fortunately  for  the  Butish,  they  were  met  at  Lexington 
by  a  reenforcement  of  nine  hjandred  men  with  two  field- 
pieces,    under  liord   Percy.      The   united    fore^  then 
moved  rapidly  to  Chariestown,  and,  the  following  day, 
,-  crossed  over  to  Boston.     'During  this  expedition,  the  Brit- 
ish lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty ; — the  provincials  about  nmety, 
1.      5.  'lotelligeaee  of  these  events  spread  rapidly  through 

5  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  provinces.     The  battle 

uS^i^i.    of  Lexington  was  the  signal  of  war — the  militia  of  the 
country  hastily  took  up  arms  and  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  action  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  line  of  encampment  was 
formed  from  Roxbuiy  to  the  river  Mystic,*  and  the  British 
forces  in  Boston  were  environed  by  an  army  of  20,000 
men.     Ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  were  secured 
for  the  use  of  the  provincials ;  and  the  most  active  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  public  defence, 
i.  EMHHiftM      6.  'A  number  of  volunteers  from  Connecticut  and  Ver 
^fcr*  moot,  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold, 
Mar-       formed  and  executed  the  plan  of  seizing  tlie  important  for- 
tresses of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
into  Canada.     The  pass  of  Skeenesborough,  now  White- 
hall,-f  was  likewise  secured  ;  and  by  this  fortunate  expe- 
dition, more  than  one    hundred  pieces  of  cannon,    and 
other  muaitions  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  pro. 
vincials. 
'amtfS        7.  'These  events  were  soon  followed  fay  others  of  still 
anion,      greater  importance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bcstoa.     The  Brit- 
a-Mwas.    ish  troops  had  received"- reen force ments,  under  three  dis. 
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tinguiisb.ecl    generals, — Howe,   Clinton,    and    Burgoyne  ;     tivn, 
which,  with  the  garrison,  formed  a  well  disciplined  army,  —  ■ 

of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men.  'General  Gage,  be-  '^gJ^T™' 
ing  now  prepared  to  act  with  more  decision  and  vigor,  a.jiu»ia 
issued"  a  proclamation,  declaring  those  in  arms  rebels  and 
traitors ;  and  offering  pardon  to  such  as  would  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  resume  their  peaceful  occupations. 
From  this  indulgence,  however,  Samuei  Adams  and  John 
Hancock,  two  distinguished  patriots,  were  excepted ;  as 
their  crimes   were   deenwd  loo   fiagitious  to  admit  of 

8.  'As  the  British  were  evidently  prepared  to  penetrate    a  uomii 
into  the  oountiy,  the  Americans  first  strengthened  their   ^^% 
intrenchments  acro^  Boston  neck ;  but  afterwards,  learn-    ""^^^ 
iag  that  the  views  of  the  British  had  changed,  and  were 
then  directed  towards  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  they 
resolved  to  defeat  this  new  project  of  the  enemy.     "Orders     j,  onen 
were  therefore  given  to  Colonel  Prescott,  on  the  evening  ^'^J^J^ 
of  the  I6th  of  June,  to  talte  a  detachment  of  one  tliousand 
Americans,  and  form  an  intrenchment  on  Bunker  Hil!  j* 
a  high  eminence  which  commanded  the  neck  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Charlestown, 

9     'By   some  mistake  the   detachment  proceeded  to   <.  iiatni*- 
Breed  s  HiU  ^  an  emmence  with  n  cannon  shot  of  Boston 
and  by  the  dawn  of  day  had  erected  a  squaie  lednuht 
capable  of  sheltenng  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
'Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  British  at  s  ■*«o»^ 
beholding  on  the  following  morning  tins  danog  alvance  ""^^^ 
of  the  Americans      As  the  e-mnenee  overlooks  1  the  city 
of  Boston    it  was  immediately  perceived  that  a  pow  rful 
batterv  planted  theie  nould  soon  compel  the  Briti&h  to 
evacuate  the  place      'A  heaiy  fi  e  was  therefoie  com    e'^,ZTa 
menced  on  the  A  -nencans  from  vessels  m  tl  e  1  a  bn    ind     '*^*" 
from  a  fortification  on  Copps  Hill     i   F  I 

little  effect     and  about  njin,  ^i^i  i  3 

a  force  of  three  thousand  re^ 
ulars    commanded  by    G^n     ^s 
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1NALVSI8.  eral  Howe,  crossed  over  to  Charlestown,  in  boats,  witJi 
the  design  of  stortning  the  worlss. 

i.jdPKnci        10.  'Jjandtng  at   Moreton's  Point,*  on  the  extremity 

*^'!riam    of  the  peninsula,  tlie  English  formed  in  two  columns, 
'™*''      and  advanced  slowly,  allowing  time  for  the  artfiiery  to 

if^'iffi^  produce  its  effect  upon  the  worlts.  "In  the  mean  timii  the 
surrounding  heights,  the  spires  of  churches,  and  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  Boston,  were  covered  wilii  thousands  of 
spectators,  waiting,  in.  dreadful  anxiety,  the  approaching 

a.  BwTting  battle.     "While  the  British  were  advancing,  orders  were 

"'^wS!*''  given  by  General  Gage  to  set  fire  to  the  village  of 
Charlestown ;  by  which  wanton  act  two  thousand  people 
were  deprived  of  their  habitations  ;  and  property  to  a 
large  amount,  perished  in  the  Hames. 

.Accmniaf  n,  *The  Americans  waited  in  silence  the  advance  of 
aaimaie.  ^^^  eflemy  to  within  ten  reds  of  the  redoubt,  when  they 
opened  upon  them  so  deadly  a  fire  of  musketry,  that  whole 
ranks  were  cut  dowa ;  the  line  was  broken,  and  the  royal 
troops  retreated  in  disorder  and  precipitation.  With  dif- 
ficulty rallied  by  their  officers,  they  again  reluctantly 
advanced,  and  were  a  second  time  beaten  back  by  the 
same  destructive  and  incessant  stream  of  fire.  At  tliis 
critical  momeflt  General  Clinton  arrived  with  i-eenforee- 
ments.  By  his  exertions,  the  British  troops  were  agaia 
i-allied,  and  a  third  time  tidvanced  to  the  charge,  which  at 
lengfh  was  successful. 

t.Thc^e       13.  'The  attack  was  directed  against  the  redoubt  at 
°"     '    three  several  points.     The  cannon  from  the  iieet  had  ob- 
tained  a  position  commanding  the  interior  of  the  works, 

6.  oitadtioB-  which  were  battered  in  front  at  the  same  time.    'Attacked 

iSS-^^  by  a  superior  force, — their  ammunition  failing, — and  fight- 
ing at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  without  bayonets  tliem- 
selves, — the  provincials  now  slowly  evacuated  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  drew  off  with  an  order  not  to  have  been 
•r.  Their     expected  from  newly  levied  soldiers.      'They  retreated 
across  Charlestown  Neck,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  al- 
though exposed  to  a  galling  fire  fi-om  a  ship  of  war,  and 
floating  batteries,  and  intrenched  themselves  on  Prospect 
Hill,f  still  maintaining  the  command  of  the  entrance  to 
Boston, 
a.  Tteitm        13,  'The  British  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Bunk- 
"™^'      er's  Hill ;  but  neither  army  was  disposed  to  hazard  any 

gsgtd.  end  new  movement,     'la  this  desperate  conflict,  the  royal 
™stwa,    forces  engaged  consisted  of  three  thousand  men ;  while 
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Che  Americans  numbered  but  fifteen  hundred.*    The  loss 
oF  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  more  than  a  ~ 
thousand ;  that  of  the  Americans,  only  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty;  but  among  the  killed  was  the  lamented  General 
Warren. 

14.  'In  the  mean  time  tfie  American  congress  had  as-    1 
Bembled'  at  Philadelphia.    Again  they  addressed  the  king,  g 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  published''  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  their 
appeal  to  arms.     ""  We  are  reduced,"  said  they,  "  to  the  ,, 
alternative  of  choosine  an  unconditional  submission  to "' 
the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force. 
The  latter  is  our  choice.     We  have  counted  the  cost  of 
this  contest,  and   find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery,"     'Having  voted   to  raise  an  army  of  20,000 
men,   they   unanimously   elected"    George    Washington 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the   forces  raised  or  to  be   ' 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  resolving  that  they 
would  "  assist  him  and  adhere  to  him,  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  in  the  defence  of  American  liberty." 

15.  'Washington,  who  was  present,  with  great  mod-  1 
esty  and  dignity  accepted  the  appointment,  but  declined 
all  compensation  for  his  services,  asking  only  the  remu- 
neration of  his  expenses.  °At  the  same  time  the  higher  s-OTgonfiii- 
departments  of  the  army  were  organized  by  the  appoint-  b™w™«« 
meat  of  four  major-generals,  one  adjutant,  and  eight  "J'*"""^- 
brigadier.generals.  Washington  soon  repaired'  to  Cam-  d-juiyis 
bridge,  to  take  command  of  the  army,  which  then 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men.     These  were  now  ar. 

ranged  in  three  divisions;*  the  right  wing,  under  General  «.  see  Map. 
Ward,  at  Roxbury ;    the  left,  under    General    Lee,    at      "' 
Prospect  Hill ;  and  the  centre  at  Cambridge,  under  the 
commander-in-chief. 

16.  'In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties, «.  D^sicaiiM 
Washington  had  a  difiioult  task  to  perform.  The  troops  (^JnlK* 
under  his  command  were  undisciplined  militia, — hastily  h"™"'""' 
collected, — unaccustomed  to  subordination, — and  destitute 

of  tents,  ammunition,  and  regular  supplies  of  provisions. 

'But  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  commander-in-chief,  'jjj?'""^ 

aided,  particulariy,  by  General  Gates,  an  oflicer  of  ex-  mm^ioici. 

nerience,  order   and  discipline  were    soon   inti'oduced  ; 

Itorea  were  collected,  and  the  American  army  was  soon 

enabled  to  carry  on,  in  due  form,  a  regular  siege.     °Giene-  s-  ^^S^"?* 

ral  Gage  having  been  recalled,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir      amm. 

William  Howe,  in  the  chief  command  of  the  English 

forces  in  America. 

*  N9TE.— Vet  StedrncLD,  and  soiae  other  IBuglish  nriters,  errciDt<]imJy  atSnte,  that  tha  miiabvi 
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AMALvaia.       17.  'Doring  the  summer,  royal  authority  ended  in  the 
1  DifflcKiiiM  "Colonies ; — mosc  of  the  royal  goveraora  fleeinj;  from  tha 
lodA  lAe  j-ay-  popular  indignation,  and  taking  refuge  on  board  the  Eng. 
'  lisli  shipping.     Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Virgiaia, 
B.  May-     having  seized*  a  quantity  of  the  public  powder,  and  con. 
"eyed  it  on  board  a  ship,  the  people  assembled  in  arms, 
under  Patrick  Henry,  and  demanded  a  restitution  of  the 
powder,  or  its  value.     Payment  was  mEide,  and  the  people 
quietly  dispersed. 
wjimSrfS      18.  'Other  ditficultfes  occurring,  Lord  Dunmoie  retiied 
uad  Dmt-   on  board  a  man-of-war, — armed  a  few  ships, — and,  by 
offering  freedom  to  such  slaves  as  would  join  the  royal 
standard,  collected  a  force  of  several  hundred  men,  with 
h.DBtB.     which  he  attacked''  the  provincials  near*  Noifolk  .-I"  but 
he  was  defeated  with  a  severe  loss.     Soon  after,  a  ship  of 
war  arriving  from  England,  Lord  Dunmore  gratified  hia 
B.jaB.i,iTO-  i^evenge  by  reducing  Norfolk  to  ashes." 
3,s<miaiim      19.  "The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and   Crown  Point 
b^aScan-  having  opened  the  gates  of  Canada,  congress  resolved  to 
seize  the  favorable  opportunity  for  invading  that  province ; 
hoping  thereby  to  anticipate  the  British,  who  were  evi- 
dently preparing  to  attack  the  colonies  through  the  same 
1  i*s<iw)»g  quarter.     *For  this  purpose,  a  body  of  troops  from  New 
^Shfiwi.  York  and  New  England  was  placed  under  tlie  command 
of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  who  passed  up 
Lalce   Champlain,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September,   ap- 
s.  wsaiprs-  peared  before  St.  John's'^  tlie  first  British  post  in  Canada. 
Mjrai-a'o?       SO.  'Opposed  by  a  large  force,  and  finding  the  fort  too 
afri™™-  sti-ong  for  assault,  they  retired  to,  and  fortified  Isle  Aux 
"^ih'*"'  Noix,''    115   miles  north  of  Ticonderoga.     "Soon   after, 
B.  The  can-  General  Schuyler  retui'ned  to  Ticonderoga  to  hasten  reen- 
laMmu^m-  forcements ;  but  a  severe   illness  preventing  his  again 
"^'       joining  the   army,   the   whole  command   devolved  upon 
General  Montgomery. 
7,  coMM         21.  'This  enterprising  officer,  having  first  induced  the 
""Itef       Indians  to  remain  neutj'al,  in  a  few  days  returned  to  St. 
John's,  and  opened  a  battery  against  it ;  but  want  of  am- 
munition  seriously   retarded  the   progress  of  the  siege. 
While  in  this  situation,  by  a  sudden  movement  he   sur. 
•.oot.  IB.    prised,  and,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days,  captured"  Fort 
Charably,§  a  few  miles  north  of  St,  John's,  by  which  ho 
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obtained  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity    m5. 
of  powder.     ^During  the   siege    of  Si.    jolin's.  Colonel  ;-_. -^^ 
Ethan  Allen,  having  with  extraordinary  rashness  forced 
bis  way  to  Montreal,  witJi  only  eighty  men,  was  defeated, 
cajitured,  and  sent  to  England  in  irons. 

22.  'On  the  third  of  November  St.  John's  surrendered,  a.  swrfsfafff 
after  which  Montgomery  proceeded  rapidly  to  Montreal,  Xd'iii^- 
which  capitulated  on  the  13th  ;  Governor  Carleton  having      ^;^ 
previously  escaped  with  a  small  force  to  Quebec.     Hav-  w""^«tt»- 
ing  left  a  garrison  in  Montreal,  and  also  in  the  Forts 
Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Montgomeiy,  with  a  corps  of 
little  more  than  three  hundred  men,  the  sole  residue  of  his 
army,  marched  towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet  there 
another  body  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  from  Cam- 
bridge to   act  in  concert  with  him.     'This  detachment,   a.  jnain 
consisting  of  about  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command     cmS^o? 
of  General   Arnold,    had,   with   amazing  ditHcnlty   and 
hardships,  passed  up  the  Kennebec,  a  river  of  Maine,  and 
crossing  the  mountains,  had  descended  the  Chaudiere,**  to  o.pnmoini. 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  where  it  arrived  on  the  9th    "jj^ale!^ 
of  November. 

33.  *0nthel3th,thedayofthesurrenderof  Montreal, Ar-  isih&nih. 
nold  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  ascended  the  heights  where  ^^^^^%, 
the  brave  Wolfe  had  ascended''  before  him,  and  drew  up  ®^^™ 
his  forces  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  but  finding  the  gar- ^.  seep. sss. 
risen  ready  to  receive  him,  and  not  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  attempt  an  a^ault,  he  retired  to  Point  aux  Trem- 
bles, twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Montgomeiy . 

24.  'On  the  arrival'  of  the  latter,  the  united  forees,  s.  BtKnuima 
numbering  in  all  but  nine  hundred  effective  men,  marched  ^IS^^^ 
to  Quebec,  then  garrisoned  by  a  superior  force  under  com-  ^'  "" 
mand  of  Governor  Carleton.  A  summons  to  surrender 
was  answered  by  firing  upon  the  bearer  of  the  flag.  After 
a  siege  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the  troops  suffered 
severely  from  continued  toil,  and  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  only  chance  of  success,  to 
attempt  the  place  by  assault. 

25.  'Accordingly,  on  the  lasf  day  of  the  year,  between  ^ 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  storm  of  snow,  the  American  troops,  in  four  columns, 
were  put  in  motion.  While  two  of  the  columns  were  sent 
to  makea  feigned  attack  on  the  Upper  Town,'  Montgomery  e 
and  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions,  at- 
tacked opposite  quarters  of  the  Lower  Town.*     ''Mont-  ^ 
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ANALYSTS,  gomery,  advancing  upon  tho  bank  of  the  river  by  the  way 
~~^       "  of  Gape  Diamond,  had  already  passed  tlie  fivst  barrier, 
when  the  discharge  of  a  single  cannon,  loaded  with  grape 
shot,  proved  fatal  to  him, — killing,  at  the  same  time,  sev- 
eral of  his  otKcera  wlio  stood  near  him. 
WiSjBC^       26.  'The  soldiers  shrunk  back  on  seeing  their  general 
fall,  and  the  officer  next  in  command  ordei-cd  a  retreat. 
In  the  mean  time  Arnold  had  entered  the  town,  but,  being 
soon  severely  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  almost 
by  compulsion.     Captain  Morgan,  afterwards  distinguished 
B-aMp.ssft  by  his  exploits' at  the  South,  flien  took  the  command;  Dut, 
after  continuing  the  contest  several  hours,  against  far  su- 
perior and  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  at  length 
vainly  attempting  a  retreat,  lie  was  forced  to  surrender  the 
remnant  of  his  band  priaooers  of  war. 
*eo^^"       ^^-  "I"he  fall  of  Montgomery  was  deplored  by  fnen;i3 
Mauemmm-  and  foes.  Born  of  a  distinguished  Irish  family,  he  had  early 
entered  the  profession  oi  arms ; — had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  preceding  French  and  Indian  war ; — had  shared 
in  the  labors  and  triumph  of  Wolfe ;  and,  ardently  attached 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  joined  the  Americans,  on  the 
*'^^S  '"'•'^l^ng  °^^  °^  th®  Revolution.      'Congress  directed  a 
iycnngraia:  raonument  to  be  erected  to  his  memoiy  ;  andin  1818,  New 
"^Xark!™  York,  his  adopted  state,  caused  his  remains  to  he  removed 
to  her  own  metropolis,  where  the  monument  had  been 
placed  ;  and  near  that  they  repose. 
VS^nraS"       28. 'After  the  repulse,  Arnold  retired  with  theremainde( 
•ifitri^tt-  of  his  army  to  the  distance  of  three  railea  above  Quebec, 
where  he  received  occasional  reenforcements  ;  but  at  nn 
time  did  the  army  coosist  of  more  than  3000  men,  of 
whom  more  than  one-half  were  generally  unfit  for  duty, 
"■(tep^B^ii'"'  'Gtens*^'  Thomas,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeeti 
Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May ;  soon  after  which.  Gov- 
ernor Carieton  receiving  i-eenforcemeots  from  England, 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;  leav- 
ing all  their  stores,  and  many  of  their  sick,  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy. 
»- Jj™^"'     39.  'The  latter  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hu- 
manity,  and  after  being  generously  fed  and  clothed,  were 
allowed  a  safe  return  to  their  homes ;  a  course  of  policy 
which  very  much  strengthened  the  British  interests  in  Can- 
nt^uS'hc  ^^^-     '^*  ^''^  mouth  of  the  Sorel  the  Americans  were 
Tso-tai.     joined  by  several  regiments,  but  were  still  unable  to  with, 
stand  the  forces  of  the  enemy.     Here  General  Thomas 
died  of  Iho  small-pox,  a  dissase  whicli  had  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  the  Amiirican  camp.     After  retreating  from 
one  post  to  another,  by  the  18th  of  June  the  Americana 
hod  entirely  evaeuatud  Canada. 
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i.  'Ai  tni3  elose  of  die  year  ITTS,  tlie  regular  tioops  i.  TheJmer- 
•noei   Vasiiiiigton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  numbered  ''SS'SuSiity 
out  liiile  more  than  MOO  men  ,  but  by  the  most  strenuous    'f*"^ 
Exertions  oa  the  part  of  congress,  and  the  comnmnder-in- 
cnief,  the  numiiei  was  augrneiitetf,  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  14,000,     •Peice'iving  that  this  force  would  soon  f^^^^^^ 
Be  needed  to  piotect  other  piii-ts  of  the  American  territory,      vrgei. 
congress  urged  W  ashington  to  lalte  more  decisive  measures, 
and,  li  possible,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  position 
ui  Boston. 

2.  'In  a  council  of  his  orficei-s,  Washington  proposed  a  s.  iviaupim 

,.  .-.,,-  '=.'^'^.         TcttT  proposed 

direct  assault;  but  the  decision  was  unanimous  against  int  wmhing- 
It;  the  officers  aliedging,  that,  without  incurring  so  great  mSbissMj 
a  risk,   but  by  occupying  the   heights--  of  Dorchester,  ^^^iMBti, 
which   commanded   the    entire   city,   the   euemy   might      p»«>. 
be  forced  to  evacuate  the  piace.  *Acquiescing  in  this  opin-  tmsoiioasi. 
ion,  Washington  directed  a  severe  cannonade"  upon  the  city;  i>.  |J'"^*J' 
and,  while  the  enemy  were  occupied  in  another  quarter,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  March,  a  party  of  troops,  with 
intrenching  tools,  took  possession  of  the  heights,  unobserved 
by  the  enemy  ;  and,  Iwfore  morning,  completed  a  line  of 
fortifications,  which  commanded  the  harbor  and  the  city, 

3.  'The  view  of  these  works  excited  the  astonishment  ^^"^^ 
if  the  British  general,  who  saw  that  he  must  immediately     bf^h. 
dislodge  the  Americans,  or  evacuate  the  town.     "An  at-  ^^"^^ 
tack  was  determined  upon  ;  but  a  furious  siorm  lendering    rat*;;  md 
the  harbor  impassable,  the  attack  was  necessarily  deferred ;    la.inatm 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  so  strengthened  °  isjfSX'^ 
their  works,  as  to  make  the  attempt  to  foree  them  hope-     ^^ '""' 
less.     No  resource  was  now  left  to  General  Howe  hut  im- 
mediate evacuation. 

4.  'As  his  troops  and  shipping  were  exposed  to  the  fire  '-  ■*^^"^ 
of  the  American  batteries,  an  informal  agreement  was 

made,  that  he  should  be  allowed  lo  retire  unmolested,  upon 
conditiou  that  he  would  abstain  from  burning  the  city. 
Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  the  British  troops,  amounting    Maicbn. 
to  more  than  7000  soldiers,  accompanied  by  iitieea  hun-  ^^^^^ 
dred  families  of  loyalists,  quietly  evacuated  Boston,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax.     "Scarcely  was  the  rear-guard  out  of  ^g?,SS^ 
the  city,  when  Washington  entered  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  imiMoBoa- 
,he  inhabitants,  with  colors  flying,  and  drums  beating,  and 
all  the  forms  of  victory  and  triumph. 
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.1      5.  'Washington,  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  General  Howe 
i  TiaaTni!/  ^"id  of  the  direction  wliioh  the  British  fleet  had  talten,  was 
ffiw^ft    not  without  anxiety  for  the  city  of  New  York.     There- 
fore, after  having  placed  Boston  in  a  state  of  defence,  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  put  iti  motion  towards  New 
York,  where  it  arrived  early  in  April. 
*'^1ff^^'       ^'  ''^^'^^''^  Lee,  with  a  force  of  Connecticut  militia, 
—ciiiumi;     had  arrived  hefore  the  mala  body,  alwut  the  time  that  Sir 
S^ian,  j*  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  fleet  from  England,  appeared  off 
Sandy  Hook.     Clinton,  foiled  in  his  attempt  against  New 
York,  soon  sailed  south ;  and  at  Cape  Pear  River  was 
s.MBf3.     joined"   by  Sir  Peter   Parker,   who   had  sailed'  with  a 
'l.'^j'j^''' large  squadron  direclly  from  Europe,  having  on  board 
two  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Corowallis.     The  plan  of  the  British  was  now ' 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston. 
^ji^T^""        '''■  'Gtsneral  Lee,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command 
Miooifts    the  American  forces  in  the  Southern  States,  had  pushed 
tnnai/.      ^^  rapidly  from  New  York,  anxiously  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  Clinton ;  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  wera 
made  throughout  the  CaroUnas,  for  the  reception  of  the 
i.Dtfmasf  hostile  fleet.     ^Charleston  had  been  fortified,  and  a  fort  on 
araien.  gyHivan's  Island,*  commanding  the  channel  leading  to  the 
town,  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Colonel  Moultrie. 
B^iMot™       8.  'Early  in  June,  the  British  armament  appeared'  off 
Wmi!°    the  city,  and  having  landed  a  strong  force  under  General 
iTsr""*'"     '-■li^ton,  on  Long  Island,*  east  of  Sullivan's  Island,  after 
p.  !5s.    "  considerable  delay  advanced  against  the  ibrt,    and  com- 
Junesft     nienced  a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  28lh. 
TJiree  of  the  ships  that  had  attempted  to  take  a  station  between 
the  fort  and  the  city  were  stranded.     Two  of  them  wera 
enabled  to  get  off  much  damaged,  but  the  third  was  aban- 
I.  vnwiic-   doned  and  burned,     'It  was  the  design  of  Clinton  to  cross 
c^iTOwai  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  Long  Island  from 
^■f^"^     Sullivan's  Island,  and  assail  the  fort  by  land,  during  the  at- 
tack by  the  ships ;  but,  unexpectedly,  the  channel  was 
found  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  a  strong  force,  under 
Colonel   Thompson,  was  waiting  on  the  opposite   bank 
ready  to  receive  him. 
r.  Cmiaa  of     9.  'The  garrison  of  the  fort,  consisting  of  only  about 
•^^J^  400  men,  mostly  militia,  acted  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  gallantry, — aiming  with  great  precision  and  effect,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  balls  hailed  upon  them  by  the 
ci«Eo(!oii.    enemy's  squadron.     'After  an  engagement  of  eight  hours^ 
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from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  until  seven  in  tlie  e 
llie  vessels  drew  off  and  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
few  days  the  fleet,  with  the  troops  on  board,  ss 
New  York,  where  the  whole  British  force  had  I 


10.  "In  this  engagement  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  s.  Thucvitm 
seriously  injured,  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  ex-    ^^  ""'■ 
ceeded  200  men.     The  admiral  himself,  and  Lord  Camp- 
bell, late  governor  of  the  province,  were  wounded, — the 

latter  mortally.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  only  10 
killed  and  33  wounded.  °The  fort,  being  built  of  palmetto,  ».  TMMt. 
a  woctd  resembling  cork,  was  little  damaged.  In  hon-  caamanser. 
or  of  its  brave  comraaader  it  has  since  been  called  Fort 
Moultrie.  'This  fortunate  repulse  of  the  enemy  placed  4,  Effeca  of 
the  affairs  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  time,  in  a  state  of  se-  "al^X"^ 
curity,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Americans  with  new 

11.  'Theprepatations  which  England  had  recently  been  f^^omUa- 
makiDg  for  the  reduction  of  the  colonies,  were  truly  for-  ^'J^J^'J^ 
midable.     By  a  treaty  with  several  of  the  Gennan  prin-  a^^W"''- 
ces,  the  aid  of  17,000  German  or  Hessian  troops  had  been 
engaged ;  25,000  additional  English  troops,  and  a  lai^e 

fleet,  had  bean  ordered  to  America;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
55,000  men,  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
all  the  necessary  munitions  of  war;  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  had  been  voted  to  defray  the  exlraordinaiy 
expenses  of  the  year. 

12.  *Yet  with  all  this  threatening  array  against  them,  a.  pnjftBsj 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  colonies  were  now  in  arms  "ttlSto^ir 
against  the  mother  country,  they  had  hitherto  professed 
allegiance  to  the  British  king,  and  had  continually  pro- 
tested that  they  were  contending  for  their  just  rights  and  a 
redress  of  grievances.     'But  as  it  became  more  apparent  ■,.  chaaee  *a 
tliat  England   would  abandon   none  of  her  claims,  and  '*^J*™!«"- 
would  accept  nothing  but  the  total  dependence  and  servi- 
tude of  her  colonies,  the  feelings  of  the  latter  changed ; 

and  sentiments  of  loyality  gave  way  to  republican  princi- 
plefi,  and  the  desire  for  independence. 

13.  'Early  in  May,  congress,  following  the  advance  of  s.  tmcsIo- 
public  opinion,  recommended  to  the  colonies,  no  longer  lo  u^pintw 
consider  themselves  as  holding  or  exercising  any  powers  ff"*™'"™'* 
under  Great  Britain,  but  to  adopt  "  Such  governments  as 

might  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple."   *The  recommendation  was  generally  complied  with,  >.  samfir 
and  stale  constitutions  were  adopted,  and  representative  gov-       u^im. 
hlished,  virtually  proclaiming  all  separation  JJ'£^^ 
i  mother  country,  and  entire  independence  of  tlie  h^'^^ 
crown.     '"Snveral  of  the  colonies,  likewise,  in-  diiegmea 
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A\ALvara.  stmoted  their  delagates  to  join  in  all  measures  which  migh 
be  agreed  to  in  congress,  for  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests, safety,  and  dignity  of  the  colonies. 
^^1.  14.  'On  the  7Eh  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir. 

'■(^S'w™  ginia,  offered  a  resolution  in  congress,  declaring  that  "  The 
"^fj^"  United  Coloisieg  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
iimmLeB.  states  ; — that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown ; — and  liiat  all  political  connexion  betm-een 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 

a.  nmoji-    totally  dissolved."     'This   resolution  was  debated  with 

great  earnestness,  eloquence,  and  ability  ;  and  although  ii 
Snally  passed,  it  at  first  encountered  a  strong  opposition 
from  some  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  American  lib- 
erty.    Having  at  length  been  adopted  by  a  bare  majority, 
the  final  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
the  first  of  July. 
icimmiiieB       15.  'In  the  mean  time    a  committee, — consisting   of 
iml^o"i^!  Thomas    Jefferson;    John   Adams,   Benjamin   Franklir., 
pujjioK.     R^ggj.  Sherman,  and  Robert  R,  Livingston, — was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the 
(  Thcdicia-  object  of  the  resolution.     'This  paper,  principally  drawn 
'^'Sf"™"'  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  came  up  for  discussion  on  the  first 
Juir  4.      of  July  ;  and,  on  the  fourth,  received  the  assent  of  the 
delegates  of  all  the  colonies ;  which  thus  dissolved  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  declared  themselves 
free   and  independent,   under  the  name  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America. 
■-  Ksiofcfiwi      16.  'The  declai-aiion  of  independence  was  everywhere 
wopie.  j^ggjygj  ijy  the  people  witli  demonstrations  of  joy.     Pub- 
lic rejoicings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  tiie  Union ; 
the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  destroyed ;  and  nothing  was 
forgotten  that  might  tend  to  inspire  the  people  with  affec- 
tion for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  with  the  most  violent 
hatred  towards  Great  Britain  and  her  adherents. 
s.siimn/        17.  "Before  the  declaration  of  independence.  General 
tnetime^   Howe  had  sailed"  from  Halifax, — had  arrived  at  Sandy 
lim^SS  Hook  on  the  2.5th  of  June, — and,  on  the  second  of  July, 
/j^""'    ^^^  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island.     Being  soon  after 

b.  Juii  \i    joined*  by  his  brother,  Admiral  Howe,  from  England,  and 

by  the  forces  of  Clinton  from  the  soutli,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  24,000  of  the  best  troops  of 
Europe.  Others  were  expected  soon  to  join  him,  making, 
l^elfSif  '■'^  *"  "■•i*'^®'  3"  army  of  35,000  men.  'The  design  of 
the  British  was  to  seize  New  Yoifc,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  keep  possession  of  the  Hudson  River, — open  a  cominn- 
nieation  with  Canada, — separate  the  Eastern  from  the 
Middle  States, — and  overrun  the  adjacent  country  at 
plearare. 
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18.  'To  oppose  the  designs  of  the  enerny.the  American  itVO. 
general  had  collected  a  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  unclis-  ,  fateum- 
uiplined militia, amomiting  to  about  27,000 men;  butmauy  J^^Jf^^ 
of  tliese  were  invalids,  and  many  were  unprovided  wilh  'Ancriom 
arms ;  so  that  the  effective  force  amounted  to  but  little 

more  than  17,000  men.     'Soon  alYer  the  arrival  of  ihe  ^,^jj^''£ 
fleet.  Lord  Howe,  the  British  admiral,  sent  a  letter,  offer-  ^^^^^^ 
ins  terms  of  accommodation,  and  directed  to  "  George 
Washington,  Esq." 

19.  This  letter  Washington  declined  receiving ;  assert- 
ing that,  whoever  had  written  it,  it  did  not  express  his 

Eublic  station ;  and  that,  as  a  private  individual,  he  could 
old  no  communication  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
A  second  letter,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  &c. 
&e.  &;c.,"  and  brought  by  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army,  was  in  like  manner  declined.     'It  appeared,  s.  PmMnnf 
however,  that  the  powers  of  the  British  generals  extended    '^ti«^* 
no  ferther  than  "  to  grant  pardons  to  such  as  deserved 
mercy."     'They  were  assured,  in  return,  that  the  people  i.  wimiiim 
were  not  conscious  of  having  committed  any  crime  in    inmum. 
opposing  British  tyranny,  and  therefore  they  needed  no 
pardon,  X^ 

20.  ■'The  British  generals,  having  gained  nothing  by  s.  Ta*irne« 
their  attempts  at  accommodation,  now  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  resolved  to  strike  the 

first  blow  without  delay.  'Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  ?°'^^- 
August,  the  enemy  landed  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  'mem^a. 
Island,  near  the  villages  of  New  Utrecht?  and  Gravesend  ;j  ^rJi  low- 
and  having  divided  their  army  into  three  divisions,  com-  J*^'^ 
menced  their  march  towards  the  American  camp,  at  "™''' 
Brooklyn,  then  under  the  command  of  General  Putnam. 

21.  'A  range  of  hills,  running  from  the  Narrows  to  j.thic^ 
Jamaica,  separated  the  two  armies.  Through  these  hills  upantudiiie 
Were  three  passes, — one  by  the  Narrows, — a  second  by 

the  village  of  Flatbush,J — and  a  thii-d  by  the  way  of  Flat-  b  oid^if 
land  ;§  the  latter  leading  to  the  riglit,  and  intersecting,  on    '^^S^" 
the  heights,  the  road  which  leads  fiom        Bitne  o»  loio  kls™ 
Bedfgrdll  to  Jamaica.      'General  Gni ' 
commanding  the  left  division  of  the  ^ 
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!.  proeeoded  by  the  Narrows  ;  General  Heisfer  directed  the 
~  centre,  composed  of  tlie  Hessian  regiments ;  and  GSeneral 
Clinton  the  right. 

as.  'Detachmentsoflhe  Americans,  under  the  commanc 
%riia^ift  of  General  Sullivan,  guarded  the  coast,  and  the  road  from 
Are,  as     Bedfoi-d  to  Jamaica.     On  the  evening  of  the26lii,  General 
Ang.  51.     Clinton  advanced  from  Flatland, — reached  the  heights,  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  seized  an  important  defile,  which, 
thraugh  carelessness,  the  Americans  had  left  unguarded. 
With  the  morning  light  he  descended  with  his  whole  force 
"~    by  the  village  of  Bedford,  into  ^e  plain  which  lay  between 
the  hills  and  the  American  cantp.     In  the  mean  time 
Generals  Grant  and  De  Heister  had  engaged  nearly  the 
whole  American  force,  which  ha4  advanced  to  defend  the 
defiles  on  the  west, — ignorant  of  the  movements  of  Clinton, 
who  soon  fell  np^  their  left  flank. 
».  Result  of       23.  'When  the  approach  of  Clinton  was  discovered,  the 
™        Americans  commenced  a  i-etreat ;  but  being  intercepted 
by  the  English,  they  were  driven  back  upon  the  Hes- 
sians ;  and  thus  attacked,  both  in  front  and  rear,  many 
were  killed,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.      Others 
forced  their  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  regained 
i.  wtthing-  the   American  lines  at  Broolilyu.     'During  the  action, 
«s  m^.    Washington  passed  over  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  saw,  with 
inexpi-egsible  anguish,  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  best 
troops,  but  was  miable  to  relieve  him. 
,.  Leassa         24.  *The  American  loss  was  stated  by  Washington  at 
"aiail?^  one  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonere  ;  and  by 
the  British  general,  at  3,300.     Among  the  prisoners  were 
Generals  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Woodhnll.     The  loss  of 
I.  The  come-  the  British  was  less  than  400.     The  consequences  of  the 
tSS^^ySuM  defeat  were  more  alarming  to  the  Americans  than  the 
"^c^"'    ^°^  of  their  men.     The  army  was  dispirited;    and  as 
large  numbers  of  the  militia  were  under  short  engage- 
ments of  a  few  weeks,  whole  regiments  deserted  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes, 
njiii™™!-      25.  "On  the  following  day  the  enemy  encamped  in 
""^ISy'      front  of  the  American  lines,  designing  to  defer  an  attack 
*"  *'"'  °!^  ^f^i  the  fleet  could  co-operate  with  the  land  troops.     'But 
ihcS'i^  Washington,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  his 
"""■       position,  profited  by  the  delay  ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
Ang.ss.sii.   29th,  silently  drew  off  his  troops  to  New  York  ;  r 
it  until  the  sun  had  dissipated  the  mist  on  the  fi  ' 
morning,  that  the  English  discovered,  to  their  s 
that  the  Americans  had  abandoned  their  camp,  ana  were 
a-TinEi-u-  already  sheltered  from  pursuit.     "A   descent  upon  New 
MUkei.     York  being  the  next  design  of  the  enemy,  a  part  of  their 
fleet  doubled  Long  Island,  aod  appeared  in  the  Sound  ; 
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while  the  main  body,  entering  the  harbor,  took  a  position     i^'^G, 
nearly  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city.  "        ~~" 

26.  'lu  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  12th  of  Septem-  v  cnmcuaf 
bcr,  the  Americans  determined  to  abandon  the  city  ;  and,       *""* 
accordingly,  no  time  was  loat  in  removing  the  military 
liiores,  which  were  landed  far  above,  on  the  western  shore 
uf  the  Hudson.     'The  commander-in-chief  retired  to  the  %  poitmm 
heights  of  Harlem,*  and  a  sti-ong  force  was  stationed  at  'SJS&wf 
Kingsbridge,f  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

S7.  'On  the  15th,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy     eept  is, 
landed  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  Island,  about  three  S^miiffil^'! 
miles  above  the  city,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance,  i^™  *'"'*^- 
took  a  position  extending  aci-oss  the  island  at  Bloomiog- 
dale,j:  Ave  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  within  two  mUes 
of  the  American  lines.     'On  the  following  day*  a  skirmish  <.  switoma 
took  place  between  advanced  parties  of  tlie  armies,  in  '^""^^"'^ 
whicli  the  Americans  gained  a  decided  advaiitage ;  al- 
though their  twg  principal  officers,  Colonel  Knowlton  and 
Major  Leitch,  both  fell  mortally  wounded.     'Washington   s.DatS'ssi 
coiiwiended  the  valor  displayed  by  hia  troops  on  this  occa-    "Smjj!* 
'  sion,  and  the  result  was  highly  inspiriting  to  the  anny. 

29.  'General  Howe,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attack  e.ob}ecnif 
the  fortified  camp  of  the  Americans,  next  made  a  move-   '^^Al 
ment  with  the  intention  of  gaining  their  rear,  and  cutting 
off  their  conununication  wifli  the  Eastern  States,     'With    ^.  cuk™ 
this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  left  New  '^t^iffhui 
York,  and  passing  into  the  Sound,  landed"  in  the  vicinity    t,  o^,  u 
of  Westchester  ;§  while,  at  the  same  time,  three  frigates 
were  despatched  up  the  Hudson,  to  interrupt  the  American 
communications  with  New  Jersey.     'By  the  arrival  of  b.  Namirai 
new  forces,  the  Biitish  army  now  amounted  to  35,000  ''^"^  oumv. 

29.  'Washington,  peneti-ating  the  designs  of  the  enemy,    i.paiiiiim 
loon  with-'rew  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  New  York  waS^n. 
Island,  and  extended  it  along  the  western  bank  of  Bron-x 
River,||  towards  White  Plains  jlT  keeping  his  left  in  ad-     ootsa. 
i'anee  of  the  British  right.     "On  the  2eth,  a  partial  action  k.  Aoisita 
was  fought  at  White  Plains,  in  which  the  Americans     piatnl 
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'Soon  after,  Wasti- 
w  up*  his  forces  on 
about  five    miles   farther 


were  di'iven  baclt  with  s 

ijigtoa  changed  his  camp,  and  dre 

tlie  heights  of  North  Cas'    -     ' 

30,  'The  British  general,  discontinuing  the  pursuit, 
now  directed  his  attention  to  the  American  posts  on  the 
Hudson,  with  the  apparent  design  of  penetrating  into  New 
Jersey.  'Washington,  therefore,  having  first  secured  the 
strong,  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crolont  River,  and 
especially  that  of  Peekski!l,J  crossed  the  Hudson  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  and  joined  General  Greene  in  hia 
camp  at  Fort  Lee  ;§  leaving  a  force  of  three  thousand 
men  on  the  east  side,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  Washington- 1[ 

31.  'On  the  16th,  this  fort  was  attacked  by  a  strong 
tojtee  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  spirited  defence,  in  wjiicn 
the  assailants  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men,  was  forced  to 
surrender.  'Lord  Cornwallia  crossed''  the  Hudson  at 
Dobba'  Ferrv,^  with  six  thousand  men,  and  proceeded 
a  ■u  st  Po  1  Lee  e  garrison  of  which  saved  itself  by  a 
ha  y  a      bu     all  the  baggage  aiid  military  stores 

f  !    no      e  po    e     on  of  the  victors. 

3  T  e  A  ne  c  IS  retreated  across  the  Hackensack,*' 
anl    hence  ac  o  a    he  Passaic,")"f  with  forces  daily  dimin- 
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jahing  by  thi;  withdrawal  of  large  numbers  of  the  militia,  ITTfl. 
who,  dispirited  by  the  Jate  reveraes,  returned  to  their 
homes,  as  fast  as  their  terms  of  enlistment  expired ;  so 
that,  by  the  last  of  November,  scarcely  three  thousand 
troops  remained  in  the  American  army ;  and  these  were 
exposed  in  an  open  country,  without  intrenching  tools,  and 
witliout  tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
season. 

S3.    'Newark,*    New   B  runs  wick  ,"]■    Princeton,J    and    i-Rnrtai 
Trenton,  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  jmfy,  and 
as  they  were  abandoned  by  the  retreating  army ;  and  S^'S^g^. 
finally,  on  the  eighth  of  December,  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware,  then  the  only  barrier  which  prevented  the 
British  from  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia.     So  rap- 
idly had  the   pursuit   been  urged,  that  the  rear  of  tbo 
one  army  was  often  within  sight  and  shot  of  the  van  of 
the  other. 

34,  "Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  ad-  5.  (\™r« 
journed'  to  Baltimore,^  and  soon  after  invested"  Wash-  ^'Sing^!' 
in  gton  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  "  To  order  and  di-  afoc  n 
rect  all  things  relating  to  the  department  and  to  the  ope-  '  ""  °° 
rations  of  war,"  *The  British  general,  awaiting  only  s.p«eiDn., 
the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  enable  him  to  cross  and  "%^^ 
seize  Philadelphia,  arranged  about  4000  of  his  German 

troops  along  the  river,  from  Trenton  toBurlington.  Strong 
detachments  occupied  Princeton  and  New  Brunswick, 
The  rest  of  the  troops  were  cantoned  about  in  the  villages 
of  New  Jersey. 

35.  'On  the  very  day  that  the  American  army  crossed      i™' 
the  Delaware,  the  British  squadron,  under  Sir  Peter  Par-   cim"^  a 
ker,  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Taland,'  together    H'^p*^  ' 
with  the  neighboring  islands,  Prudence,'  and  Conanicut;"  c.  Beej^ap 
by  which  the  American  squadron,  under  Commodore  Hop-      "'  '' 
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tNALvais,  kins,  was  blocked  up  in  Providence  River,  where  it  remain. 

oec.  ,3.     cd  a  long  time  useless.     'On  the  13tli,  General  Lee,  who 

i-Ofn^ja  had  beeo  lell  in  eommacd  of  tlie  forces  atationed  on  the 

SaifiMm.    Hudson,  having  incautiously  wandered  from  the  main  body, 

was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.     Hia 

command  then  devolving  on  (General  SuUivau,  the  latter 

conducted  his  troops  to  join  the  forces  of  Washington, 

which   were   then   increased  to  nearly  seven  thousand 

:,  aeidpian       36.  "In  the  state  of  gloom  and  despondency  which  had 
^Sh^mt.  seized  the  public  mind,  owing  to  the  late  reverses  of  the 
army,  Washington  conceived  the  plan  of  suddenly  cross- 
ing, the  Delaware,  and  attacking  the  advanced  post  of  the 
enemy,   before  the  main  body  could  he  brought  to  its 
Dec  5s.      relief.     'Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  95th  of  Decem- 
a.  Birv  H    ber,  preparations  were  made  for  crossing  the  river,  in 
lao-MiMto  three  divisions.     Gfeneral  Cadwallader  was  to  cross  at 
Bristol,*   and  carry  the   post  at  Burlington  ;f   General 
Ewinc  was  to  cross  a  little  below  Trenton  j^  and  intercept 
the  r  h  w         h       m 

maud  h  w  h     d    d  as 


«!«       37     G  E  C  d  h 

'^'  '  stren  ff  m 

treme  cold  ol  the  night,  and  the  quantity  of  floating  ice 
niqf  that  had  accumulated  in  this  part  of  the  river.  'Wash- 
'^  ington  alone  succeeded,  but  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
'^  morning*  before  the  artillery  could  be  carried  over.  The 
'■"■  troops  were  then  formed  into  two  divisions,  commanded 
,  St.  by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  under  whom  were  Brig- 
adiers Lord  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  St.  Clair, 

38.  Proceeding  by  different  routes,  they  arrived  at  Tren- 
ton about  eight  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  commenced  a 
nearly  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  surprised  Hessians, 
who  findi  ig  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  Americans  on 
the  north  and  west,  and  by  a  small  creek  and  the  Dela- 
ware Ri\  er  on  the  east  and  south,  were  constrained  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.     About  one 
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thousand  were  made  prisonei-s,  and  between  thirty  and    ITTO- 
forty  were  killed  and  wounded.     About  600  of  tiie  enemy, 
who  were   out  on   a  foraging  party,  escaped  to  Borden- 
JowH.*    Among  tlie  killed  was  Colonel  Rahl,thfe  command- 
ing officer. 

39.  'As  the  British  had  a  strong  force  at  Princeton,  and  i-  ivmftiw- 
likewise  a  force  yet  remaining  on  the  Delaware,  superior  enaaiin 
to  the  American  army,  Washington,  on  the  evening  of  the  '^"'"^ 
same  day,  recrossed  into  Pennsylvania  with  his  prisoners, 

'This  unexpected  and  brilliant  success  suddenly  elevated  ^J^MJ 

the  public  mind  from  despondency  to  extreme  confidence.  ™j-*2;',m. 

About  1400  soldiers  whose  terms  of  service  were  on  the  si-iiiiraf 

point  of  expiring,  agreed  to  remain  six  weeks  longer;  and  "J^^*- 
the  militia  from  the  neighboring  provinces  again  began  to 
join  the  arttiy. 

40.  'The  British  general,  startled  by  this  sudden  reani-  a.  ju  ngiat 
mationof  an  enemy  whom  he  had  already  considered  van-  sJ^^Un- 
quished,  resolved,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  recom-  *"'■ 
mence  operations.     Lord  Cornwallis,  then  in  New  York, 

and  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England,  hastily  returned 
to  New  Jersey,  with  additional  troopa,  to  regain  the  ground 
that  had  been  lost. 

41.  'Nor  was  Washington  disposed  to  remain  idle.     On     D».a!. 
the  28th  of  December  he  boldly  returned  into  New  Jersey,  ^S^rtT 
and  took  post  at  Ti'enton,  where  the  other  divisions  of  the  jpJJ^^ 
army,  which  had  passed  lower  down,  were  ordered  to  joia 

him.  General  Heath,  stationed  at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hud- 
son, was  ordered  to  move  into  New  Jersey  with  the  main 
body  of  the  New  England  forces,  while  the  newly  raised 
militia  were  ordered  to  harass  the  flank  and  rear,  aad  at- 
tack the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  'The  British  had  fallen  e.  ojwwft™ 
back  from  the  Delaware,  and  were  assembling  in  great  feiftammn 
force  at  Princeton — resolved  to  attack  Washington  in  his     -  ""* 

S[uarters  at  Trenton,  before  he  should  receive  new  reen- 
brcemenls. 

42.  "Such  was  the  situation  of  the  opposing  armies  at  %®^"^ 
the  close  of  the  year.     Only  a  week  before,  General  s*ns  nrmiw 
Howe  was  leisurely  waiting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  "  a<  W- 
to  enable  him  to  take  quiet  possession  of  Philadelphia,  or 
annihilate  the  American  army  at  a  blow,  should  it  not  pre- 
viously be  disbanded  by  the  desertion  of  its  militia.     But, 

to  the  astonishment  of  the  British  general,  the  remnant  of 
the  American  army  had  suddenly  assumed  offensive  oper- 
ations ;  and  its  commander,  although  opposed  by  far  supe- 
rior forces,  now  indulged  the  hope  of  recovering,  during 
the  winter,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey. 

•  fiiii^nrincttLsoiitlieE,  tiaakofthelKlainin.seTeamllMsautheastnwii'&enton.    (Bn 
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S«"lf-  EVENTS     OP     177  7. 

h^'^^i^       1-  'On  MiB  nigtit  of  the  first  of  January,  Generals  Mif- 

uitjim^  flin  and  Cadivallader,  with  the  forces  which  lay  at  Bor- 

maiaiy.     ^^YAov/n  and  Crosswicks,*  joined  Washington  at  Trenton, 

whose  whole  elTective  force  did  not  then  exceed  five  thou. 

E,  Thi  afur-  sand  men,  'In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,'  the  van  of  the 

'^li^  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Trenton  ;  when  Wash- 

a.  Jan.  a.     ington  immediately  withdrew  to  the  east  side  of  the  creek'" 

^  D^aiS"'''  which  runs  through  the  town,  where  he  drew  up  his  army, 

and  commenced  intrenching  himself. 

3.  The  British  attempted  to  cross  m  seve  il  places 
when  some  skirmishing  ensued,  and  a  can  onad  ng  co  n 
menced,  which  continued  until  nighlfal      but  tl  e  forda 
being  well  guarded,  the  enemy  thought  t  \  rude  it  to  wa  t 
for  the  reenforcements  which  were  near  at  hand  design 
ing  to  advance  to  the  assault  on  the  follow  ng  i  orn  ng 
1.  suaaHim       3,  'Washington  again  found  himself  n  a  ve  y  ci  tical 
"cmi^mj!*  situation.     To  remain  and  risk  a  battle  w  th  a  super  or 
and  constantly  increasing  force,  would  subject  b  s  army 
in  case  of  repulse,  to  certain  destruction      vh  le  a  retreat 
over  the  Delaware,  then  very  much  obstructed  with  float- 
ing ice,  would,  of  itself,  have  been  a  difficult  undertaking, 
and  a  highly  dangerous  one  to  the  American  troops  when 
,.  saioriiv   pursued  by  a  victorious  enemy,      'With  his  usual  saga- 
?r1vrS^'  city  and  boldness,  Washington  adopted  another  extraordi- 
(011.       ^  -fy  but  judicious  scheme,  which  was  accomplished  with 
con^"mmate  skill,  and  followed  by  the  happiest  results. 
5  irtiuha       4.  \J'ndling  the  fires  of  his  camp  as  usual,  and  having 
t^iiiiu    left  a  small  guard  and  sentinels  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
"^^^^     silently  despatched  his  heavy  baggage  to  BT-.rlington ;  and 
0.  Jbp.  3.     then,"  by  a  circuitous  route,  unperceived,  gained  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  pressed  on  rapidly  towards  Princeton; 
designing  to  attack,  by  surprise,  the  British  force  at  that 
place,  which  was  about  equal  to  his  own. 
t.Baiiicif       5'  'A  part  of  the  British,  liowever,  had  already  com- 
andMm    "lenced  their  march,  and  were  met  by  the  Americans, 
^JiKoriyl'  ^'  sunrise,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Prineelon.f  when  a 
brisk  coniJict  ensued,  in  which  the  Am 
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first  gave  way  ;  but  Washington  soon  coming  up  with  his  ITtT. 
select  corps,  the  battle  was  restored.  One  division  of  the 
Britisii,  however,  broke  through  tlie  Americans ;  Ihe  oth- 
ers, after  a  severe  struggle,  and  after  losing  nearly  four 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  retreated  towards 
New  Brunswick.  The  American  less  was  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  British,  but  among  the  killed  was  the 
highly  esEeemed  and  deeply  regretted  General  Mercer. 

6.  'When  the  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  Lord  Corn-  i.  con™  it 
wallis  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Americans,  he  immedi-  '^''''""''  "■ 
ately  abandoned  his  own  camp,  and  marched  with  all 
expedition  towards  New  Brunswick;  fearing  lest  the  bag- 
gage and  mOitary  stores  collected  there  should  fall  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy.  'As  he  reached  Princeton  a!-  a.  siiuiaim 
most  at  the  same  time  with  the  American  rear-guard,  iiuSSS* 
Washington  again  found  himself  in  imminent  danger. 
His  soldiers  had  taken  no  repose  for  the  two  preceding 
days,  and  they  were  likewise  destitute  of  suitable  provis- 
ions and  clothing ;  while  the  pursuing  enemy,  besides 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  was  supplied  with  all  the  con- 
veoieiices,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  the  camp. 

7.  'Not  being  in  a  situation  to  accomplish  his  designs  s.  .wwemejin 
on  New  Brunswick,  Washington  departed  abruptly  from       un. 
Princeton,  and  moved  with  rapidity  towards  the  upper  aad 
mountainous  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  finally  encamped 

at  Moi'ristowa,*  where  he  was  able  to  affi>rd  shelter  and 
repose  to  his  sutfering  army.     *Coniwallis  proceeded  di-  i  qrco™- 
rectly  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  found  the  command-      '""'    ' 
ing  officer  greatly  alarmed  at  the  movements  of  Washing- 
ton, and  already  engaged  in  the  removal  .of  the  baggage 
and  mililary  stores. 

8.  "In  a  few  days  Washington  entered  the  field  anew, —  s.Sticcessii 
overran  tlie  whole  northei-n  part  of  New  Jersey, — and  '"  "S*"^' 
made  himself  master  of  Newark,  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
finally  of  Woodbridge  ;f  so  that  tlie  British  army,  which 

had  lately  held  all  New  Jersey  in  its  power,  and  had 
caused  even  Philadelphia  to  tremble  for  its  safety,  found 
itself  now  restricted  to  the  two  poets.  New  Brunswick  and 
Amboy^and  compelled  tolay  asidoall  thoughts  of  acting 
ofFensively,  and  study  self-defence.  'The  people  of  New  J„f^';J^j^^ 
Jers-'y,  w"ho,  during  the  ascendency  of  the  British,  had  efi^^^piy^^ 
been  treated  with   harshness,  insult,  and  cruelty,  espe-       ssj/. 

•  JJumjfnwii  la  1  baiuti(\iL  Tillage,  Bitnnttd  an  an  aminencf ,  tbirlj-Sva  miJiB  K.E.  ftiiiii 
I'tinwron,  end  elglilBen  W.  from  Neivjik,    |Sa!  Map,  ]).  SOS.) 

Map,  p.  iBB.)  '  „        .  ..  ^ 

+  Iminra  {now  Perth  Amboy)  ia  tdtosteS  ai  the  head  of  Rarittia  Bay,  at  the  conllacnco  v. 
..?  .  ,.._^__  T-.-..^  „ — J  f ;i..  s.  from  Woculbridge.    It  is  opposite  Iha 
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iUALYSis.  cially  by  the  mercenary  Hessiaa  troops,  now  lose  upon 
their  invaders,  and  uoited  in  the  common  cause  of  expell- 
ing them  from  the  country. 
I.  TOeir         9.  'In  small  parties  they  scoured  the  country  in  every 

a»t>,Hei.  (jirgction, — cutting  olT  stragglers  and  suddenly  falling  on 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  in  several  Ekirmishea 
gained  considerable  advantage.    At  Springfield,*  between 

;i.  jun.  7.     forty  and  fifty  Gtermans  were  killed,'  wounded,  or  taken, 

jbo.  so,     by  an  equal  number  of  Jersey  militia ;  and  on  the  20th  of 

Januaiy,  Genera]  Dickinson,  with  less  than  five  hundred 

men,  defeated  a  much  larger  foraging  party  of  the  enemy, 

s,  Muuure   "^^i"  Somerset  Court  House. f     'As  no  important  military 

h'Smtm  enterprise  took  place  on  either  side  during  the  two  or 
^S'^^y'  three  months  following  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Washing- 
Ion  seized  the  interval  of  repose  for  inoculating  hia  whole 
army  with  the  small-pox  ;  a  disease  which  had  already 
commenced  its  dreadful  ravages  among  his  troops,  but 
which   was  thus  stripped  of  its   terrors,   and  rendered 


3.  Daigmof      10.  'Congress  in  the  mean  time  had  returned  to  Phila- 
congTiss.    jgiphj^^  where  it  wbs  busily  occupied  with  measures  for 
enlarging  and  supplying  the  army,  and  for  obtaining  aid 
*.»■.  ijiHHs'i  from  foreign  powers.     *So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
"jSw.*'   year  1776,  Silas  Deane,  a  member  of  congress  from  Con- 
neeticut,  was  sent  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  French  government  in  favor  of  America.     Al- 
though France  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  she  was  not  yet  disposed  to  act  openly  ;   yet  Mr, 
Deane  found  means  to  obtain  supplies  from  private  sources, 
and  even  from  the  public  arsenals. 
1. 1^.  vnmic-      11.  'After  the  declaration  of  independence,  Benjamin 
iimini,in    Franklin  was  likewise  sent  to  Paris;  and  other  agents 
^""^     were  sent  to  different  European  courts.      The   distin- 
guished talents,  high  reputation,  and  great  personal  popu- 
laiity  of  Dr.  Franklin,  were  highly  successful  in  increas- 
ing the  general  enthusiasm  which  began  lo  be  felt  in  behalf 
B.  omfM    of  the  Americans.     ^Hisefibils  were  in  the  end  eminently 
j^^^^  successful:  and  although  France  delayed,  for  a  while, 
""sS^^  the  recognition  of  American  independence,  yet  she  began 
to  act  with  less  reserve ;  and  by  lending  assistance  in 
various  ways, — by  loans,  gifts,  supplies  of  arms,  provisions, 
and  clothing,   she  materially  aided  the  Americans,  and 
showed  a  disposition  not  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  England, 
».  lajimtie,       12.  'The  tardy  action  of  the  French  court  was  ouf- 
mSnuJ™^    stripped,   however,    by   the   general  zeal  of  the  nation, 

*  Sprins^id  is  a  smfdl  rtllt^  d^t  mllea  W.  1 
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Numerous  volunteers,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  whs  the  lyTt. 
young  Marquis  do  Lafayette,  offered  to  risk  their  fortunes 
and  bear  aims  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  La- 
fayette actually  fitted  out  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  arrived  in  America,  He  at 
first  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Washington, 
deciiniiig  all  pay  for  his  services  ;  but  congress  soon  after 
bestowed  upon  him  the  appointment  of  major-general. 

13.  'Although  the  main  operations  of  both  armies  were  i.  BrtiiiA  ei- 
suspended  until  near  the  last  of  May,  a  few  previous  S»hb^ 
events  aie  worthy  of  notice.  The  Americans  having  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  military  stores  at  Peekskill,  on  the 
Hudson,  in  March  General  Howe  despatched  a  powerful 
armament  up  the  river  to  destroy  them,  when  tlie  Ameri- 
can troops,  seeing  defence  impossible,  set  iire  to  the  stores, 

and   abandoned'   the  place.     The  enemy  landed — cm-  a. M»n*ia. 

plcted  the    destruction, — and    then     returned    to   New 

York.     "On  the    I3th  of  April,  General  Lincoln,  then     ip,iiis. 

stationed  at  Boundbrook,*  in  New  Jersey,  was  surprised  ^^"^^^ 

by  the  sudden  appTOach  of  Lord  Comwallia  on  both  sides 

oi'  the    Raritan.t     With  diiEculty  he  made  his  retreat, 

with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  ba<™-age    and  about  sixty 
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15.  'Not   long  afterwards,    a  daring  expedition   waa 

t  Ex  ediiion  pl'^ined  and  executed  by  a  party  of  Coimeolicut  militia, 

as-giu!  sug  against  a  depot  of  British  stores  wliich  had  been  collected 

'^  "^      at  Sag  Harbor,  a  post  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 

Island,  and  then  defended  by  a  detachment  of  infantry 

Mwas,      and  an  armed  sloop.     On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May, 

Colonel   Meigs  crossed  the  Sound,    and  arriving  befoie 

a.  Mot  53.    day,  surprised'  the  enemy,  destroyed  the  stores,  burned  a 

dozen  vessels,  and  brought  off  ninety  prisoners,  without 

%  cmdaa  qf  having  a  single  man  either  killed  or  wounded.     "Congress 

Teiiarota.    ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  Colonel  Meiga 

for  hi9  good  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
3.m:«aiim       16    'While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Washington 
%m"S"  remained  in  his  camp  at  Morristown,  gradually  increas- 
jtoa'aTHa  ing  m  strength  by  the  arrival  of  new  recruits,  and  wait- 
''*™''      in^r  the  dpvelopraent  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy ;    who 
seemed  to  be  hesitating,  whether  to  march  upon  Philadel- 
phia, m  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  previous  cam- 
paign, or  to  seize  upon  the  passes  of  the  Hudson,  and  thus 
co-operate  directly  witb  a  large  force  under  General  Bur. 
goyne,  then  assembling  in  Canada,  with  the  design  of  invad- 
ing the  states  from  that  quarter. 
i.  Fnemi-        !'''■  '-A-8  a  precaution  against  both  of  these  movements, 
^^("itai  *^^  nortbeni  forces  having  first  been  concentrated  on  the 
Haw-      Hudson,  and  a  large  camp  under  General  Arnold  having 
been  formed  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  so  that 
the  whole  could  be  readily  assembled  at  either  point,  in 
tlje  latter  part  of  May  Washington  broke  up  his  winte» 
iiseoiirBi    quarters,  aad  advanced  to  Middlebrook,'' — a  strong  posi- 
^xntgist    ^'""^  within  ten  miles  of  the  British  camp,  and  affording  a 
better  opportunity  for  watching  the  enemy  and  impeding 
liis  movements. 
!.  ii-ow-Mnd      i8    'General  Howe  soon  after  passed  over  from  New 
H^"'    ^oik,  which  had  been  bis  head-quaMers  during  the  win- 
i.juneia     t(  r,  and  concentrated' nearly  his  whole    aimy  at  New 
Bimiswick;  but  after  having  examined  the  strength  of 
the  po&ta  which  Washington  occupied,  he  abandoned  the 
%.i!if7apua  design  of  assaulting  him  in  his  camp.     'He  next,  with  the 
^wnJyJni  dwign  of  tnticing  WasJiington  from  bis  position,  and  bring- 
jfipoaSion.  jji^  QQ  ^  general  engagement,  advanced^  with  nearly  his 
■^ "     wnole  force  to  Somerset  Court  House,  with  the  apparent 
design  of  crossing  the  Delaware.     Failing  in  his  object, 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  tried  another  feint,  and  made  a:* 
(.June  19     lapid  a  retreat,  first' to  Brunswick  and  afterwards^  to  Am- 
f  June  "s.    \yy^  _  g^jj^  even  sent  overseveral  detachments  to  Staten  Island, 
as  if  with  the  final  intention  of  abandoning  New  Jersey. 
t.Advimceaf      19.  'Washington,  m  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advan- 
ifasAinjton.  [ggg  jy^j^  jj^g  retreat,  pushed  forward  sti'ong  detachments 
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to  Imrass  Ihe  British  rear,   and  likewise  advanced  his     IfS'T. 
whole  ibrce  to  Quibbletown,*  five  or  six  miles  from  his 
Strong  camp  at  Middlebrook.     'Genera!  Howe,  taking  ad-      i  Ojn. 
vantage  of  the  success  of  hia  maneuvre,  suddenly  re-  imJi'olSa 
called  his  troops  on  the  niglit  of  the  25th,  and  the  next  "S^S^lf 
morning,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Americans ;  hop-      "«'"'■ 
ing  to  cut  off  their   retreat   and   bring   on  a  general     laaeai. 

30.  'Washington,  however,  had  timely  notice  of  this  i.  tivbAtiw 
movement,  and  discerning  his  danger,  with  the  utmost  ce-  '/r™*/^ 
lerily  regained  his  camp  at  Middlebrook.     'The  enemy    ^"^^/^ 
only  succeeded  in  engaging  the  brigade  of  Lord  Stir-™™^^'*» 
ling  ;  which,  after  maintaining  a  severe  action,  retreated 
with  little  loss.     'Failing  in  tJiis  second  attempt,  the  British  t.  Tiidne 
again  withdrew  to  Amboy,  and,  on  tlie  30th,  passed  finally     june  go. 
over  to  Staten  island  ;  leaving  Washington  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  New  Jersey. 

21.  'A  few  days   later,  the  American  army  received  «■  cbjpjwmiu 
the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Major-general     praaKt 
Prescott,  the  commander  of  the  British  troops  on  Rhode 

Island.  Believitjg  himself  perfectly  secure  ivhile  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  fleet,  and  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  he  had  taken  convenient  quarters  at  some  dis- 
tance from  camp,  and  with  few  guards  about  his  person. 
Oq  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  Colonel  Barton,  with  luiyiB. 
about  forty  militia,  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  whale- 
boats,  and  having  silently  reached  the  lodgings  of  Pres- 
cott, seized  him  in  bed,  and  conducted  him  safely  through 
his  own  troops  and  fleet,  back  to  the  mainland.  This  ex- 
ploit gave  the  Americans  an  officer  of  equal  rank  to 
exchange  for  General  Lee. 

22.  "The  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  s,  wacon™ 
Howe,  then  lying  at  Sandy  Hook,  soon  moved  to  Prince's     "jmi.' 
Bay,-j-   and  fiience  to  the  northern  part  of  the   island. 

'This   movement,   together  with  tJie   circumstance  that  7.  AmvntKi 
BuTgoyne,  with  a  powerful  army,  had  already  taken  Ti-  E%'^e^ 
conderoga,  at  firet  induced  Washington  to  believe  that  the       '""'■ 
design  of  the  British  general  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hud- 
son,  and  unite  with  Burgoyne.     'Having  takeo  about  "SnUiBs  of 
18,000  of  the  army  on  board,  and  leaving  a  large  force,  '^^^ 
under  General  Clinton,  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  the     "*       "" 
fleet  at  length  saOed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  33d  of  July,     July  si 
aad  being  soon  after  heard  from,  off  the  capes  of  Dela- 
ware, Washington  put  his  forces  in  motion  toward:*  Phila- 
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23.  'The  fleet  having  sailed  up  the  Chesapeai:e,  <r-v 
~~^'!iii.     troops  landed  near  tie  head  of  Ellc*  River,  in  Maryland, 
-l^J^gf  °^  tlis  25tli  of  August,  and  immediately  commenced  their 
t/uBrUWi   march  towards  the  American  army,  which  had  already 
■'^^^     arrived  and   advanced  beyond   Wilmington.     "The  su- 
*^«^^JJ  perior  force  of  the  enemy  aoon  obliged  WasMogton  to 
iBs-Bm.      withdraw  across  the  Brandywine,f  where  he  determined 
Sept  11.     to  naalie  a  stand  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia.     'On 
s^^m^  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  September,  the  British  force, 
in  two  columns,  advanced  against  the  American  position. 
The   Hessians  under   General    Knyphausen    proceeded 
against  Chad's  Ford,:j:  and  commenced  a  spirited  attack, 
designing  to  deceive  the  Americans  with  the  belief  that 
the  whole  British  army  was  attempting  the  passage  of  the 
Brandywine  at  that  point. 
t.  Ftnim-        24.  'Washington,  deceived  by  false  intelligence  respact- 
duiS    °  ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  kept  his  force  concen- 
trated near  the  passage  of  Chad's  Ford ;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  led  by  Generals 
Howe  and  ComwalUs,  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  above,  and  descended  against  the  American  right, 
then   commanded   by  General   Sullivan ;    wliich,   being 
attacked  before  it  had  properly  formed,  soon  gave  way. 
The  day  terminated  in  the  success  of  all  the  leading 
plans  of  the  enemy. 
B.  sapt  12.        25.  'During  the  night,  the  Americaa  army  retreated  to 
'^tK/  CIiester,5  and  the  nest  day"  to  Philadelphia ;  having  lost, 
^^inacii  ^^'^'^S  *^^  action,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  more 
""fc.       than  a  thousand  men ;  while  the  British  loss  was  not  half 
«.  PKfMia    that  number.    "Count  Pulaski,  a  brave  Polander,  who  had 
(f^cT*   joined  the  Americans,   distinguished  himself  in  thi 

tion;  as  did  also  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  who  was  wound- 
ed while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  fugitives.      Congress 
t.Ne«™™-  soon  after  promoted  Count  Pulasld  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
-\^tMnitim.  ^^^h  with  the  command  of  the  cavahy. 

iiioBB  WEST  OF  26.  'After  a  few  days'  rest,  Washingtc 

'        -™-T.  .     -         ^.^j^  another  general    action,    before 

yielding  Philadelphia  to  the  enemy.     He  there- 
fore recrossed  the    Schuylkill,   and   advanced 
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against  the  British  near  Goshen  ;*  but  soon  after  the  ad-  ITTT. 
vanced  pailies  had  met,"  a  violent  fall  of  rain  compelled  a-sepi.is. 
both  armies  to  defer  the  eogBgement.  'A  few  days  i.  oaurti 
after,  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  detached  with  1500  **^Si^ 
men,  with  orders  to  conceal  his  movements  and  harass 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  was  himself  surprised  at  night,"  h.SBPia!,aL 
near  Pao]i,f  and  three  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed. 

27.  °0n  a  movement  of  the  British  up  the  right  bank  i.Tianaii 
of  the  Schuylkill,  Washington,  fearing   for  the  safety     uttitga 
of  Lis  extensive  magazines  and  military  stores  dejMsited     "™''"- 
at  Readingjif  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and  took  post  at 
Potlsgrove.§-  Congress  had  previously  adjourned  to  Lan- 
caster.    On  the  23d,  the  British  army  crossed  the  Schuyl-     sept-u. 
kill ;  and  on  the  36th  entered  Philadelphia  without  oppo-     sepi.  s». 
sition.     The  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown.ll  six  miles  distant. 

28.  "Washington  now  passed  down  the  Schuylkill  to  imuaitir 
SkippacklT  Creek,  and  soon  after,  learning  that  the  British     "j^f ' 
force  had  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  several 
regiments  for  the  reduction  of  some  forts  on  the  Delaware, 

he  attacked  the  remainder  at  Germantown,  on  the  4th  of      oet* 
October ;  but  after  a  severe  action,  the  Americans  were 
repulsed,   with  the  loss  of  about   1200   men   in  kiiled, 
wounded  and  prisoners ;  while  that  of  the  enemy   was 
only  about  half  that  number,      'Soon  after  this  event,    t.  omtni 
General  Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Germantown,  fm^ifhim. 
and  moved"  his  whole  force  to  Philadelphia.  c.oci.19. 

20.  'No  movement  of  importance  was  made  by  either  \^f^^ 
army  until  the  33d  of  the  month;  previous  to  which  Natin. 
time,  important  events  bad  transpired  in  the  north,  result- 
ing in  the  total  defeat  and  capture  of  a  powerful  British 
army  under  General  Burgoyoe.  A  connected  account  of 
these  transactions  requires  that  we  sliould  now  go  back  a 
few  months  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  in  the  north, 

30,  'Early  in  the  spring  of  1717,  General  Burgoyne,  B.c«B.B«r- 
who  had  served  under  Governor  Carleton  in  the  previous 
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campaign,  arrived'  at  Quebec  ;  having  received  the  com. 
■.uayB     rnsAid  of  a  powerful  force,  which  was  designed  to  invade 
the  states  by  the  way  of  Lalie  Champlain  and  the  Hud- 

jbm  w.  31.  On  the  I6th  of  June,  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  his 

Bttermv-    army,  which  consisted  of  more  than  seven  thousand  Brit- 
ish and  German  troops,  ajid  several  thousand  Canadians 
and  Indians,  left  St.  John's  for  Crown  Point,  where  he  es- 
b.Airived    tabhshed"  magazines;  and  then  proceeded  to  invest"  Ti- 
cjuiri     conderoga.*     'At  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  about 
1.  Expediiiaa  two  thousand  men,  mostly  Canadians  aud  Indians,  pro- 
"Sfi^"  ceeded  Dy  the  way  of  Oswego,  against  Fort  Schuyler,"  on 
a.  M.p.  STe.  t]ie  Mokawk;  hoping  to  make  an  easy  conquest  of  that 
post,  and  afterwards  to  rejoin  the  main  army  on  the  Hud- 

sco^M         32,  'Oa  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  General  St.  Clair; 
SI.  cioir.    who  commanded  at  Ticonderoga  with  a  force  of  but  little 
more  than  8000  men,  unable  to  defeud  all  the  outworks, 
s-imicni^ni  withdrew  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort.     "The 
Tosl      British  troops,  now  extending  their  lines  io  front  of  the 
peninsula,  invested  the  place  oa  the  northwest ;    while 
their  German  allies  took  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Independence,  which  had  like- 
wise been  fortified,  and  was  then  occupied  by  the  Amei- 
1,  jjeiwi'U'  icans.     'St  Clair  had  at  first  contemplated  thp  election  of 
aFn^Ms  fortifications  on  Mount  Defiance,  which  commands  the  pe- 
""^^'^   ninsula ;  but  finding  his  numbeis  insuflici(>nt  to  garrison 

any  new  works,  ths  design  was  abandoned 
s.Fontfiidini      83.  'The  English  generals,  perceiving;  the  advantage 
ihesruah.  jjj^j  would  be  gained  if  their  artillery  could  be  planted  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance,  immediately  undertook  the 
e,  Juiv  a.     arduous  work  ;  and  on  the  fifth'  of  the  month  the  road  was 
completed,  the  artillery  mounted,  and  ready  to  open  its 
t.EBnBiB-    fire  on  the  following  morning,     'St.  Clair,  seeing  no  poa- 
^aBogaf™"  sibility  of  a  longer  resistance,  immediately  took  Uie  reso- 
lution to  evacuate  the  works,  while  yet  it  remained  in  his 
f.juii»,»,    power  to  do  so.     Accordingly,  on  the  nighf  of  the  fifth 
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of  July,  llie  fires  were  sufiered  to  bum  out,  the  tents  were     1777, 
struck,  and  amid  profound  silence  the  troops  commenced 
their  retreat;  but,  unfortunately,  Che  accidental  burning 
of  a  buUding  on  Mount  Independence  revealed  their  si 
ation  to  the  enemy. 

34.  'On  the  following  day,  the  baEKa^e         e     and  p 
visions,  which  had  been  embarked    n       u  h  R 
Wood  Creek,"  were  overtaken  and  d  s     yed  a    St    n 
borough.''     The  rear  division  of  the  ma  n  body       bicb 
bad  retreated  by  way  of  Mount  Indep  ndenc        aa 
taken  at  Hubbardton,*  on  the  momiHj,  of  he  7  h,  a  d  after      Juii'i. 
an  obstinate  action,  was  routed  with  considerable  loss. 

At  length  the  remnants  of  the  several  divisions  arrived"  at    o.  July  la. 
Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  the  Head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler ;  having  lost,  in  the  late  reverses,  nearly 
two  hundred  piecesof  artillery,  besides  alarge  quantity  of 
warlike  stores  and  provisions. 

35.  'Unable  to  retain  Fort  Edward  with  his  small  '-^^^ 
force,  which  then  numbered  but  little  more  than  four  seiuiyitr 
thousand  men.  General  Schuyler  soon  after  evacuated 

that  post  and  gradually  fell  back  along  the  river  until  he 
had  I'etired  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 
'Here,  by  the  arrival  of  the  New  England  militia  under  a.  scenforet 
General  Lincoln,  and  several  detachments  from  the  regu-  '^"/tM? 
lar  army,  his  number  was  increased,  by  the  middle  of 
August,  to  thirteen  thousand  men.     'The  celebrated  Po-  i.  KoKkaka 
lish  hero,  Kosciusko,  was  in  the  army  as  chief  engineer. 

36.  'General  Schuyler,  in  his  retreat,  had  so  obstructed  s  t^MmiHa 
the  roads,  by  destroying  the  bridges,  and  feJliag  immense       •"S'y"*- 
trees  in  the  way,  that  Burgoyne  did  not  reach  Fort  Ed- 
ward until  the  30th  of  July.     'Here  iinding  his  army     Jub  so. 
greatly  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  and  it  being  dif-  'i^^J^^u 
ficult  to  transport  them  from  Ticonderoga,  through  the      """s- 
wilderness,  he  despatched"  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  offi-    d.  ade  «- 
cer  of  distinction,  with  500  men,  to  seize  a  quantity  of 

stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  at  Benning- 

37.  'This  pai-ty,  being  met'  near  Bennington  by  Colo-  i  vefaao) 
let  Stark,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  was  ^"^bS?- 
!ntirely  defeated ;  and  a  reenforcement  which  arrived  the  ,,''^'°^ 
dame  day,  after  the  discomfiture,  was  likewise  defeated 

oy  Colonel  Warner,  who  fortunately  arrived  with  a  conti- 
nental regiment  at  the  same  time.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  the  two  engagements  was  about  seven  hundred  men, — 
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(MALTSia.  the  greater  part  prisoners,— wliile  that  of  the  Am 
"""'  was  less  than  one  hundred. 

t.Effeaof       88.  'The  battte  of  Benningtoa,  so   fortunate  to    tiie 

Sa^gtm.  Americans,  caused  a  delay  of  the  enemy  at  Fort  Edward 

nearly  a  month  ;  during  which  time  news  arrived  of  the 

3.megsma  defeat  of  the  expedition  agamst  Fort  Schuyler.*     'This 

^mi%-  fortress,  under  the  cwmrnand  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  being 

B  ^  B     ifi'^ssted'  by  the  enemy,  General  Herkimer  collected  the 

militia  in  its  vicinity,  and  marched  to  its  relief;  but  falling 

b.  AuE. «.    into  an  ambuscade  he  was  defeated,"  and  mortally  wounded. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  successful  sortie  from  the  fort 

penetrated  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  killed  many,  and 

carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  baggage.     Soon  after,  on 

the  news  of  the  appi-oach  of  Arnold  to  the  relief  of  the 

fort,  the  savage  allies  of  the  British  fled,  and  St.  Leger  was 

0.  ato-  »    forced  to  abandon"  the  siege. 

%  fiextmme-      39.  'About  the  middle  of  September  Burgoyne  crossed"! 

g<m»t-      the  Hudson  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  a  position  on 

*PoMi»ra"f  ^^^  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.^    'GeneTal  Gates,  who 

!Se  iwo      had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  north- 

'™'^'     ern  American  army,  had  moved  forward  from  the  mouth 

of  the  IWohawli,  atid  was  then  encamped  near  Stillwater.:]; 

Burgoyne  continued  to  advance,  until,  on  the  18th,  he 

ofaiifi^w  '^^  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp.    'On 

sspi.  13,     the  19th  of  September  some  skirmishing  commenced  be- 
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tween  wjoutiiig  parties  of  the  two  armies,  which  soon  ITT?. 
brought  on  a  general  battle,  that  continued  three  hours 
without  any  intermission.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test. The  Americans  withdrew  to  their  camp,  while  the 
enemy  passed  the  night  under  arms  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  the  greatest. 

40.  'Burgoyne  now  intrenched  himself  for  the  purpose  i,  siMmrton 
of  awaiting  the  expected  co-operation  of  General  Clinton,  gi^e'iatm» 
from  New  York.     His  Canadian  and  Indian  forces  began 

to  desert  him,  and,  cut  off  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  supplies  of  provisions,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  curtail  hia  soldiers' rations.     'On  the  7th  of     on.  7. 
October,  an  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  the  American    iiieii'i'^ 
left  wing,  again  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  was     *^'^''- 
fought  on  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  former,  and  with 
the  most  desperate  bravery  on  both  sides;  but  at  length 
the  British  gave  way,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  best 
officers,  a  considerable   quantity  of  baggage,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  eighty. 

41.  'On  the  night=  after  the  battle  the  enemy  fell  back  «•  oct.i.s. 
to  a  stronger  position,  and  the  Americans  instantly  occu-  VeSs^^ 
pied  their  abandoned  camp.  'Soon  after,  Burgoyne  re-  "''^^™'**'' 
tired''  to  Saratoga,  and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  Fort  Ed-  stmcBi «« 
ward;  but  finding  himself  surrounded,  his  provisions  re-  ^^tta 
duced  to  a  three  days'  supply,  and  despairing  of  relief  ^^^g_ 
from  General  Clinton,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  proposing  terms  of  capitulation ;  and,  on  the 

17th  of  October,  he  surrendered  his  army  prisoners  of      oci.  11. 

42.  'The  Americans  thereby  acquired  a  fine  train  of  gH^a&i^ 
brass  artillery,  nearly  five  thousand  muskets,  and  an  im.  Vi^vuiiorv- 
mense  quantity  of  other  ordinary  implementsof  war  The  e  Ttumext 
news  of  this  brilliant  victory  caused  the  greatest  esulta 
lion  throughout  the  country,  and  doubts  were 
no  longer  entertained  of  the  final  independence 
of  the  American  colonies, 

43.  The  army  of  Gates  was  immediately  put 
in  motion  to  stop  the  devastations  of  General 
Clinton,  whtf  had  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  with 
a  force  of  3000  men,  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
diversion  ia  favor  of  Burgoyne.  'Forts  Clinton* 
and  Montgomery,  after  a  severe  assault,  fell  into 
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.  hift  h  —  of  Kingston''  was  wantonly 

J^  bur    d  — b        n  h  a  news  of  Biirgoyiie's  sui- 

rend  'am  d  a  ithdrevv  to  New  York.     'A! 

the   a         m    T     nd  and  all  the  forts  on  the  north- 

era      Q  e  ab    d      d  by  the  British,  aad  occupied 

J.  by    h     \t)  n         atter  part  of  Octobei,   KlOO 

of  th  p  north  pj-oeaeded  to  join  the 

qfi/namm  army  of  Washington;  and  we  now  return''  to  the  scene 
^g'^™  of  events  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
a-THiam-       44.  'A  short  distance  below  Philadelphia,  the  Ameri- 
'M^Ji"  i^ans  had  fortified  Forts  Miillin*  and  Mercer,f  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Delaware,  by  which  Ihey  retained  the  com. 
maad  of  the  river,  and  thus  prevented  any  communication 
between  the  British  ai'my  and  their  fleet,  then  moored  at 
the  head  of  Delaware  Bay. 
4.  jiefincB        4-5.  'Both  these  forta  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  on 
^^^^^  the  22d  of  October.     The  attack  on  Fort  Mercer,  then 
*'Stw^  garrisoned  by  less  than  500  men,  was  made  by  nearly 
2000  Hessian  grenadiers,  who,  after  forcing  an  extensive 
outwork,  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  400  of  their  number.     The  Hessian  f;eneral.  Count 
Donop,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  liattds  of 
the  Americans.     The  attack  on  Fort  Mifflin  was  at  first 
alike  unsuccessful ;  but  after  a  series  of  attacks,  the  fort 
B  Sot.  IS.    was  at  length  abandoned,' — the  garrison  retiring  to  Fori 
I.  Ko..  19,    Mercer.    In  a  few  days  Fort  Morcer  was  abandoned  '  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was  thus  opened  to  the 
enemy's  shippii  g 
nJacmtScijf     48.  'Soon  after  these  events  Washington  advanced  to 
mnfw?     White  Mai-sh  ^  where  numerous  unsuccessful  atte  npls* 
g.  From  the  were  made  bj  Howe  to  di-aw  hin  into  an  ongi^ement ; 
'^SdbV'  after  which,  the  Btitish  gpaeial  letiied"  to  winter  quar- 
h.D«.s.    ters  in  Philadelphia      'Wa^hin^ton  encamped   at  Valley 
s  D^™i»  ^"'S^i^  where  his  troops  passed  a  rigorous  winter,  suffer- 
t^iheAmtrt  ing  extreme  distress,  from  the  want  of  suitable  supplies  of 
7,  Reaisna-    food  and  clothing.     'Many  officers,  unable  to  obtain  their 
"mo-i,*^  P^yi  *"'l  disheartened  with  the  service,  resigned  thoir 
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commissions;  and  mui-mura  arose  in  various  quarters,  not     1^77. 

only  in  the  aimy,  but  even  among  powerful  and  popular 

leaders  in  congress. 

47.  'The  brilliant  vietoiy  at  Saratoga  was  contrasted  '■jSS^'" 
with  the  reverses  of  Washington  in  New  YorJt,  New  Jer-  ""^^^ 
eey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  a  plot  was  originated  for 
placing  General  Gates  at  the  head  of  the  armies.  Wash- 
ington, however,  never  relaxed  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  his  country  ;  and  the  originators  of  the  plot  at  length 
received  the   merited  indignation  of  the  army  and  the 

43.  "Afler  the  coloaies  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  j.  nkoiIib 
to  tJie  British  crown,  and  had  e   abl  sU  d     parate  govern-  "^^^^^ 
meats  in  the  states,  there   a    se     1  e  f     !  er  necessity    ""XL"" 
for  some  common  bond  of  un    n      1     h         Id  better  en- 
able  them  to  act  in  concert,  as    ne  n       In  tlie  sum-  3 

mer  of  1775,  Benjamin  F  anki  n  had  p  posed  to  the 
American  congress  articles  f  nf  d  a  n  and  union 
among  the  colonies;  but  tl  ma  ty  n  ongress  not 
being  then  prepared  for  so  decisive  a  step,  the  subject  was 
for  the  time  dropped,  but  was  resumed  again  shortly  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  independence,  in  the  following 
year. 

49.  <0u  the  11th  of  June,'  congress  appointed  a  com-  t.Acnm^ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation.  A  plan  was  imeciisffa 
reported  by  the  committee  in  July  following,  and,  after  y^^uS^ 
various  changes,  was  finally  adopted  by  congress  on  the  "■  '™- 
15th  of  November,  1777.  'Various  causes,  the  principal  'uo5°^^ 
of  which  was  a  ditfereoce  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  to-^aif 
disposition  of  the  vacant  western  lands,  prevented  the  im-  ™^%uaa. 
mediate  ratification  of  these  articles  by  all  the  states;  but 

at  length  those  states  which  claimed  the  western  lands 
having  ceded  them  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  whole,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  by 
Maryland,  the  last  remaining  state,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1781 ;  at  which  time  they  became  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

50.  'The  confederation,  however,  amounted   to  little  (.csarMtw 
more  than  a  mere  league  of  friendship  between  the  states ;     a'taim. 
for  although  it  invested  congress  with  many  of  the  powers 

of  sovereignty,  it  was  defective  as  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  want  of  all  means  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees.    'While  the  states  were  bound  together  by  a  sense  t.  whatieaie 
of  common  danger,  the  evils  of  the  plan  were  little  noticed  ;  "^^^^c 
out  after  the  close  of  the  war  they  became  so  prominent 
M  to  make  a  revision  of  the  system  necessary,''  b  secp.'Iiil 
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1  to  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the  British 

h^J«^  ministry  had  looked    forward,   with   confidence,  to  the 

^^d^^  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  By  the  conquest  of  the  re- 

*5oMBft°*  bell  ions  colonies.    The  minority  in  parliament  endeavored, 

in  vain,  to  stay  the  course  of  violent  measures,  and  the 

warlike  policy  of  the  ministers  was  sustained  by  powerful 

,  Effsapro-  majorities  in  both  houses.     *But  the  unexpected  news  of 

tmm/etiif  the  surrender  of  the  entire  northern  British  army,  pro- 

rgoime.    ijyggij  ^  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  plunged 

the  nation  into  a  dejection  as  profound  as  their  hopes 

had  been  sanguine,  and  the  promises  of  ministei^  magnifi- 

ncfi  'L    dN     h         pelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 

S"      X  n  h  two  conciliatory  bills,  by  which 

E  rt  eded  all  that  had  been  the  cause  of 

rs    b  he  two  countries,  and  offered  more 

h  m     h  d  asked  or  desired  previous  to  the  deo- 

d  p     d  nee.     These   bUls  passed   rapidly 

h  p        m  d  received  the  royal  a^ent. 

osof  Co  ere  then  seat  to  America,  with  pro- 

resi  m    be  adjustment  of  differences;   but 

p        p  ejected  by  the  congress,  which  re- 

d  w   h  G  eat  Britwn  until  she  should  either 

II  positive  and  express 

le  of  the  states,     'One 

m  ss  hen  attempted  to  gain  the  same  ends 

by  private  intii^ue  and  bribery, — which  coming  to  the 

knowledge  of  congress,  that  body  declared  it  incompatible 

with  their  honor  to  hold  any  correspondence  or  intercourse 

with  him, 

4.  "Soon  after  the  rejection  of  tlie  British  terms  of  ac- 
*■  commodation,  congress  received  the  news  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence  by  the   court  of 
France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries-     'The  treaty  was  signed 

I  the  sixth  of  February,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane, 
and  Arthur  Lee,  on  the  part  of  America,  and  was  ratified 
by  congress  on  the  fourth  of  IWay  following. 

5.  'In  the  second  part  of  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
that  should  war  occur  between  France  and  England,  tha 
two  parties  should  assist  each  other  with  council  and  with 
arms,  and  that  neither  should  conclude  truce  or  peace 
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with  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  other.     'This    177 
treaty  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  ^Tiit^ 
■  by  France  against  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  two  European    ™g:, 
powers  made  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing contest. 

6.  'A  Frenchfleet,  under  eommandof  CountD'Estaing,  s.ptrs! 
was  despatched"  to  America,  with  the  design  of  blockading  "^p^ 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  while  Washington  should  «•  *f^ 
hold  the  land  forces  in  check  in  New  Jersey.     'But  Ad-  s  rto  i 
miral  Howe  had  already  anticipated  the  scheme,  and   be-  '"''"'J 
fore  llie  arival  of  D'Estaing,  had  sailed  for  New  York,    "cmhh 
where  all  the  British  forces  had  been  ordered  to  concen- 
trate.     General   Clinton,   who   had  succeeded    General 
Howe  in  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  evacuated  Phil, 
adelphia  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  with  about  eleven  lliou-     June 
sand  men,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage  ajid  pro- 
visions, commenced  his  retreat  towards  New  York. 

7.  'Washington,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  Ciin-  i.Qfn 
ton,  ibllowed  cautiously  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  *'^'' 
while  detachments  were  sent  forward  to  co-operate  with 

the  Jersey  militia  in  harassmg  the  enemy,  and  retai-ding 
their  march.  'The  commander-in-chief  was  anxious  to  tiy 
a  general  engagement,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled  in  a 
council  of  officers,  'Nevertheless,  when  the  British  had 
arrived  at  Monmouth,*  Washington,  unwilling  to  per. 
mit  them  to  reach  the  secure  heigJits  of  Middletownf  with- 
out a  battle,  ordered  General  Lee,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly exchanged,  to  attack  their  rear. 

8.  'On  the  morning  of  the  2Sth,  the  light-horse  of  La- 
fayette advanced  against  the  enemy,  but,  being  briskly  i^im 
charged  by  Comwallis  and  Clinton,  was  forced  to  fall 
back.  Lee,  surprised  by  thesudden  charge  of  the  enemy, 
ordered  a  retreat  across  a  morass  in  his  rear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  more  favorable  position  ;    but  part  of 

his  troops,  mistaldng  the  order,  continued  to  retreat,  and 
Lee  was  compelled  to  follow,  briskly  pursued  by  the  enemy . 
At  this  moment,  Washington,  coming  up,  and  both  sur- 
prised and  vexed  at  observing  the  retreat,  or  rather  flight 
of  the  troops,  addressed  Lee  with  some  warmth,  and  or- 
dered him  to  rally  his  troops  and  oppose  the  enemy. 
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ANALYSIS.      9.  'Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  his  general,  Lee  mada 
',  PTogriu   extreme  exertions  to  rally,  and,  having  disposed  his  troops 
i^^c'nteH    *"'  more  advantageous  ground,  opposed  a  powerful  check 
to  the  enemy,  until  at  length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back,  which  he  did,  however,  without 
any  confusion.     The  main  body  soon  coming  up  in  sepa- 
rate  detachments,  the   battle  became  general,    and  waa 
s  Bcmui^  continued  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.     'Wash- 
'    niiiu.  ^  ington  kept  his  troops  under  arms  daring  the  night,  de- 
signing to  renew  the  battle  on  the  coming  morning  ;  but 
Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  silently  drew  off  his  troops,  and 
proceeded  rapidly  on  his  route  towards  New  York. 
.LSS         ^^'  ''^''^  British  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  about  three 
'"""     '    hundred   killed;    while  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
less  than  seventy.     On  both  sides  many  died  of  the  in- 
h  at    f  the  weather,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
'oT^Lt  "^  *"  I  L  e,  who  had  been  deeply  irritated  by  the  repri- 

m     d    f  Washington  on  the  day  of  battle,  addressed  to 
h  m  t      I    ughly  and  offensive  letters,  demanding  repa 
».  Hit  arret  n      °TJ  e  result  was  the  aiTcst  of  Lee,  and  his  trial, 

irixi,  #«     [jy.         ^^    lartial,  on  the  charges  of  disobedience  of' 
d        n    b  havior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  1 
a  d      n-chief.     He  was  found  guilty,  and  was  s 
p    d  d  f   m  his  command  one  year.     He  never  rejoinea 
th   a  n  y  b  tdied  in  seclusion  at  Philadelphia,  just  before 
fh      1         f  the  war. 
t  Suite-         11.  'After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,   the   British  pro- 
^Si'efi^  ceeded  without  farther  molestation  to  Sandy  Hook,  whence 
BMornito.  (),gy  :^g|.g  (gjjgjj  Qjj  ijgg^j]  jIjq  British  fleet,  and  transport- 
a.  jujr  5.     ed*  to  New  York.   Washington  proceeded  to  White  Plains, 
where  he  remained  until  late  in  autumn,  when  he  retired 
b-N.p.Ms.  to  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,'  in  New  Jersey.     'On 
ci^D-%-  the  llth  of  July  the  fleet  of  Count  D'Estaing  appeared 
lotw.      off  Sandy  Hook,  but  being  unable  to  pass  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  New  York  Bay,  was  foroed  to  abandon  the 
design  of  attacking  the  British  fleet,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  Washington,  sailed  for  Newport,   in   Rhode   Island. 
■  The  am-  'Soon  after  the  departure  of  D'Estaing,  several  vessels 
"^■^'"-     arrived  at  New  York,  and  joined  the  British  fleet;  when 
Admiral  Howe,  although  his  squadron  was  still  inferior  tn 
that  of  the  French,  hastened  to  Rhode  Island  for  the  relief 
of  General  Pigof. 
(  mmemina      12.  'In  the  mean  time  Gleneral  Sullivan,  with  a  detach 
"iviuS^,    ment  from  Washington's  army,  and  with  ^enforcements 
'^^^'eii^  from  New  England,  had  arrived  at  Providence,  with  the 
design  of  co-operating  with  the  French  fleet  in  an  attack 
on  the  British  force  stationed  at  Newport.     Sullivan  was 
subsequently  joined  by  Generals  Greene  aud  Lafayette 
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and  the  army  took  post  at  Tiverton,'  whence,  on  the  9th  lYTS. 
of  August,  it  crossed  the  eastern  passage  of  the  bay,  and  ^  p,  ^  ^^^ 
landed  on  the  northern  part  of  Rliode  isiand."  ""p  ^is''' 

13.  'A  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea  had  been  i,.n,  n.  sit. 
ploimed  against  the  British ;  hut,  on  tlie  raorniDg  of  the  '„'i^^'^ 
tenth,  tlie  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  appeared  in  sight,  and  D'Es-  niino*. 
taing  immediately  sailed  out  to  give  him  battle.  "While  j  ^-ms'im 
each  commander  was  striving  to  get  the  advantage  of  po-  S^f^^ 
eition,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
engage,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  parted'  t)ie  combat-  =■  *iw-  "■ 
ants,  and  greatly  damaged  the  fleets. 

14.  'On  the  20th,  D'Estaing  returned  to  Newport,  but     Aa»"- 
soon  sailed''  to  Boston  to  repair  damages,  contrary  to  the  i^niisiM 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  Americans.      The  British    /f'^^l,^. 
fleet  returned  to  New  York.     ^General  Sullivan,  in  the  *.  Tuear™i 
mean  time,  had  advanced  to  (he  siege  of  Newport,  but  ''^^^^i'" 
seeing  the  allied  fleet  retire,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw       "™' 
his  army.     The  English  pursued,  and  attacked' him   in    =.  Aoe-^s 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  but  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.     On  the  night  of  the  30th  Sullivan  re-     Am.  so- 
gained  the  mainland,  narrowly  escaping  being  intercepted 

by  General  Clinton,  who  arrived  the  next'  day,  with  a    tAiw.  3" 
force  of  four  thousand  men  and  a  light  squadron,  for  the 
relief  of  Newport. 

15.  ^Finding  Newport  secure.  General  Clinton  returo-    s.  EffeO- 
ed  to  New  York,  and  soon  after  detached  General  Grey    ar^,ST' 
on  an  expedition  against  the  southern  shores  of  Massachu-    ^^tnJ' 
setts,  and  the  adjoining   islands.      Arriving*  in  Buzzard's  ».  oeiK.  n 
Bay,*  a  place  of  resort  for  American  privateere,  he  burn- 
ed  about  seventy  sail  of  shipping,— destroyed  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  New  Bedfordf  and  Fair  Haven, 

and  made  a  descent'  upon  Martha's  Yineyard.    A  similar  h.  sspi.  7. 

expedition,!  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ferguson,  was  i.  Sailed 

soon  after  undertaken  against  Little  Egg  Harbor,^:  in  '"'f"-'"- 
New  Jersey,  by  which  a  considerable  amount  of  stores 

fell  into  the  hands'  of  the  enemy.  j.  oct.  e. 

16.  'In  the  early  part  of  the  snmmer,  a  force  of  about  g  jj/not™ 
1600  lories  aad  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  "'v'^"*'- 
Butler  and  the  Indian  chieftain  Brandt,  appeared  near  the 
flourishing  settlements  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,§  situated 


=^■^^8^3^.    A  bridge  nea 
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ANALYSIS,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.     About  400  of  the  set- 
•.Juifs.""  ii^fs,  who  marched  out  to  meet  tlie  enemy,  were  defeated' 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  their  whole  number.     The  fort  at 
Wyoming  was  then  besieged,  but  the  garrison,  being  drawn 
out  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  besiegers,  was  attac£ed,  and 
b.  Juiji  (.     nearly  the  whole  number  was  slain.' 
1.  pmftDi-,       17,  'The  remnajit  in  the  fort,  having  sent  a  flag  of 
1.  truce  to  know  what  terms   must  be   expected,  received 
in  reply,  "  The  hatohet."     When  compelled  to  surrender 
at  last,  their  women,  and  chiUrea  were  shut  up  in  the 
houses  and  barracks,  and  consumed  in  one  general  con- 
flagration.    The  last  fort  offered  no  resistance,  and  shared 
the  same  fate.     All  the  settlements  were  then  ravaged 
and  desolated  by  fire  and  sword,  with  the  most  cold-blood- 
ed and  remorseless  barbarity.    The  tories  appeared  to  vie 
with,  and  even  to  surpass  the  savages  in  these  scenes  of 
horror. 

8.  'A  retaliatory  expedition  was  undertaken  in  Octo- 

,  against  the  Indians  on  tlie  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 

quebaaaa  ;   and  one  early  in  the  following  year,  by  Col, 

Clark,  against  the  settlements  established  by  the  Canadi- 

t.Tiairaua-  ans  west  of  the  AUeghanies.     'The  toiy  settlers,  filled 

""■       with  dismay,  h    t      d  t  11     '  t    th    U  't  d 

States ;  and  th  is    f  st  1       b  1     M 

bash*  were  peet       d        dh       co       yd  sol     d 

4,jj™*^o«       19. -^nNo    mb  p  f  ii     b  f 

YM^.      Wyoming  was  pted  by      band    f  to  g  I 

C.Nov.  11,15.  and  Indians,  wh    m   I  k     po      I     Ch     y  ^    1 

lej^  settlemen         X  M    y    f  h 

were  killed,  all  d  p       y     b 

the  fort,  cental      g    bo  1      d  ed  sold 

5.  iwmnfeuiff  taken      Thes  h        ly  q 

■^^^    ing  notice,  wh    h    x.1    pi  h        ddl        d         1 

^S^i     sections  of  the  d    m     h       m      d       f   h 

ITTS.     The  so  f  h         1  h 

south,  which  1         f     I    bee  m     b    p  !  1 

which  the  Bri    !         d        d    ff  pe 

a.  Moneiftenu      20.  'Early  in  November  the  Count  D'Estaing  sailed'' 

jf«ts.    '  for  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Brit- 

d-NO".  a.    jgjj  dependencies  in  tliat  quarter.     On  the  same  day,  tlie 

e.  Mo..  8,     British  admiral  Hotham  sailed"  from  Sandy  Hook  ;  and 

in  December,  he  was  followed  by  Admiral  Byron,  who 


ly.W,  ipto  IndliLnii-  pssBtfl  3.W.  tbrough  that  sCe.l:*',  and  ttsnce  3-  to  th«  Ohio  Riyer,  Ibnnri^^ 
Hlfout  hair  Che  ircatan  bouodary  of  IndiAn^. 
t  Clieirg  TaUeg,  town  acl  i^JJngs,  ie  to  Otsego  Co.,  N,  T..  flfty-two  milee  W.  from  ilbuny, 

'.  doTry  FaUey,  which  wSB  ftr  n  time  applied  to  a 
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had  superseded  Admiral  Howe  in  the  command  of  the     l^TS- 
Brifish  fleet.     'In  November  Col.  Campbell  was  despatch-    ,  c^iima" 
ed*  from  New  York,  by  Geoeral  Clinton,  with  a  force  of  ,^'^|^ 
about  3000  men,  agaiaet  Georgia,  the  iiiost  feeble  of  the     eewsfS"- 
southern  provinces.  n.jsev. 

21.  "Late  in  December  the  troops  landed'' near  Sav an-    n-Lisaof 
nah,  which  was  then  defended  by  the  American  genei-al,    i,  ceo.  a«. 
Robert  Howe,  with  about  600  regular  troops,  and  a  few 
hundred  militia.     General  Howe  had  recenfly  returned 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  East  Florida,  and 
his  troops,  still  eofeebled  by  disease,  were  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  face  the  enemy.     Being  altacked"  near  the  city,    t  ueo.ss. 
and  defeated,  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  army  he  re- 
treated up  the  Savannah,  and  took  shelter  by  crossing  into 
South  Carolina. 

33.  'Thus  the  capital  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  bands  of    ",£"^^5' 
the  enemy  ; — the  only  important  acquisition  which  they  mWh.  imi 
had  made  during  the  year.     The  two  hostile  armies  at  the   ^^uiomof 
north,  after  two  years'  maneuvering,  had  been  brought    nuaaua 
back  to  nearly  the  same  relative  positions  whioh  they  oc-      °'°"' 
copied  at  the  close  of  1776  ;  and  the  offending  party  in  the 
beginning,  now  intrenching  himself  on  New  York  Island, 
was  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  for 
defence.     *In  the  language  of  W    h    gton      Th   1    n  1   f      "     *° 
Providence  had  been  so  consp  11  t!        h      h     ^ 

who  lacked  faith  must  have  b  th        n      fid  1 

and  he,  more  than  wicked,  wl      1    d       t       1 1    i    t      c- 
kuowledge  &is  obligations." 


CHAPTER  yi. 

EVENTS     OP     1770.  PS^f^'l 

1.  *The  military  operations  during  the  year  1779,  were      1779, 
tjariied  on  in  three  separate  quarters.     The  British  Ibrce  a.  operaiima 
at  the  south  was  eng^ed  in  prosecuting  the  plan  of  re-    ms,  s™ 
ducing  Gfeorgia  and  South  Carolina ;  the  forces  of  Wash-   ™'^«™*'- 
ington  and  Clinton  were  employed  in  the  northern  section 

of  the  Union  ;  end  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  con- 
tended for  superiority  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  "Soon  after  the  fall  of  Savaunah,  Genei-al  Prevost,  ,^;^^^i. 
with  a  body  of  troops  from  East  Florida,  captured''  the  fort  '§^^'^ 
at  Sunbury,*  the  only  remaining  militai-y  post  in  Georgia ;     a.  Jan.  b. 

le  of  ma-my  UiTST,  at  the  head  of  31,  Cathai^ie's  3ounil,  sboot 
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after  which,  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Colonel 
■  Campbell,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  southern 

British  army.     An  expedition  which  he  sent  against  Port 
».  Now  nnd  Royal,'  in  South  Carolina,  was  attacked  by  the  Carolinians 
Map,  p.  1S3.  unjgj.  General  Moultrie,  and  defeated  with  severe  loss. 
1  Aduancf^      S.  'In  order  to  encourage  and  support  the  loyalists,  large 
"^Sswia."  numbers  of  whom  were  supposed  \o  reside  in  the  interior 
and  iioi-thern  portions  of  the  province,  the  British  advanced 
*  Bad;/  of  la-  to  Augusta.     'A  body  of  lories,  having  risen  in  arms,  and 
cm  Illicit    having  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
oefeaiid.     ggyj^  proceeded  along  the  western  frontiers  of  Carolina 
in  order  to  join  the  royal  army,  committing  great  devas- 
tations and  cruelties  on  the  way.     When  near  the  Brit- 
ish  posts,  they  were    encountered*  by  Colonel  Pickena 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Carolina  militia,  and,  in  a  des- 
b.  Fill.  H.    perute  engagement,  were  totally  defeated,  "i     Colonel  Boyd 
was  killed,  and  seventy  of  his  men  were  condemned  to 
death,  as  traitors  to  their  country, — but  only  five  were  ex- 
ecuted. 
iKmsarn*™      4.  "Encouraged  by  this  success,  Gleneral  Lincoln,  who 
"unftpfn"'  had  previously  been  placed  in  command  of  the  southern 
aSmiM^    departraonl;,  and  who  had  already  advanced  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  sent  a  detachment  of  nearly  2090 
men,  under  Gieneral  Ash,  across  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  incureions  of  the  enemy,  and  con- 
fining them  to  the  low  country  near  the  ocean. 
A.BcSatKit       5.  'Having  talten  a  station  on  Brier  Creek,t  General 
".Mareha.    -^^^  "'^'^  surprised  and  defeated'  by  General  Prevost, 
with  the   loss   of  nearly   hia  whole   army.      Most  of   the 
militia,  who  fled  at  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  were  either 
drowned  in  the  river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding 
i.  omerai    inarshes.     *The  subjugation  of  Georgia  was  complete ; 
rrevtai.     ^^^  General  Prevost  now  busi^  himself  in  securing  the 
farther  co-operation  of  the  loyalists,  and  in  re-establishing, 
for  a  brief  period,  a  royal  legislature. 
t.  sumrim       6,  'Although,  by  the  repulse  at  Brier  Creek,  General 
'dei&i/  Lincoln  had  lost  one- fourth  of  his  army,  yet,  by  the  extreme 
'^Bia'"'    exertions  of  the  Carolinians,  by  the  middle  of  April  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  field  anew,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
five  thousand  men.     Leaving  General  Moultrie  to  watch 
iLipnisa.    the  movements  of  General  Prevost,  he  commenced"'  his 
march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  the  design 
of  entering  Georgia  by  the  way  of  Augusta, 
ww^wu       7.  'Genera!  Prevost,  in  the  mean  time,  had  marched 
■^Z™    upon  Charieston,  before  which  he  appeared  onthellthof 


t  Brit'  Oreik  ontata  ^he  Siirannah  frmn  Che  neat,  liftj-lhHsi  miles  N.  from  SatBPiisll.    ', 
utU<  wna  fimghC  du  tlu  N.  baak,  oimi  Ibe  SsysimaU, 
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May,  and,  iin  Jie  ibllowing  day,  aummoned  the  to^m  to     1779. 
surrender ;  but  the  approach  of  Lincoln  soon  compelled  '  ' 

him  to  retreat.     On  the  20th  of  June  the  Americans  at- 
tacked* a  division  of  the  enemy  advantageously  posted  at   LJiuNn 
ihe  pass  of  Stono  Feriy,*  but,  after  a  severe  action,  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     The  British  soon  after 
established  a  post  at  Beaufort,"  on  Port  Royal  Island,  after  b.  eam 
which  the  main  body  of  the  army  retired  to  Savannah,      ''  '* 
The  ^nhealthinees  of  the  season  prevented,  during  seve- 
sal    months,  any  farther   active   operations    of  the  two 

8.  'While  these  eveots  were  transpiring  at  the  South,  i,  Thcywcu 
the  forces  of  Clinton,  at  the  Norlh,  were  employed  in  vari-  "f  cttn-on. 
ous  predatory  incursions ; — ravaging  the  coasts,  and  plun- 
dering the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  rendering 

die  colonies  of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  their  new  allies 
the  French. 

9.  'In  February,  Governov  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  about  s.  <^^J^- 
1500  men,  proceeded  from  Kingsbridg6,°  as  far  as  Horae  ^m^i- 


Neck,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  destroyed  some  salt  works,  \ 
ttnd  plundered  tiie  inhabitants,  but  otherwise  did  little  dam-  ^  j^'^'^l 
age.  General  Putnam,  being  accidentally  at  Horse 
Neck,''  hastily  collected  about  a  hundred  men,  and  having  a  n,p.  im. 
placed  them,  with  a  couple  of  old  field.pieces,  on  the  hign  ""^a^^" 
ground  near  the  meeting-house,  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy  until  the  British  dragoons  were  ordered  to  charge 
upon  him  ;  when,  ordering  his  men  to  retreat  and  form  on 
ft  hill  at  a  little  distance,  he  put  spurs  to  his  ateed,  and 
plunged  down  the  precipice  at  the  church ;  escaping  un- 
injured by  the  many  balls  that  were  fired  at  him  in  his 
descent. 

10.  'In  an  expedition  against  Virginia,  public  and.pri-  t  Expediriai 
vate  property,  to  a  large  amount,  was  destroyed'  at  Nor-  "^giJa 
folk,  Portsmouth,!  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,    «■  >^^  "• 
— the  enemy  every  where  marking  their  route  by  cruelty 

and  devastation.  'In  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  con-  ^c^'"^ 
ducted  by  General  Clinton  himself,  Slony  Pointi  was  '^S^'^ 
abandoned,'  and  the  garrison  at  Verpiank's  Point§  was  j.  june  i! 
forced  to  surrender*  after  a  short  but  spirited  resistance.  '-J^^^S" 
Bofh  places  were  then  garrisoned  by  the  enemy.  tojc™™ 

11.  "Early  in  July,  Governor  Tryon,  with  about  2600  '^■nta^'"' 

\  PmlsjnoMTA,  Yir^nl^lson  llie  w«l  aide  of  Biiisbeth  Riicr,  oppoale  lo,  and  one  mile  dis- 
tant fimii  H«l*ilt.     (Seo  Nmfolk,  p  362.)  __ 
.    t  So™  Poia!  Is  a  high  rocky  promontar  «t  the  he'^  of  H»»era[rsiv  Buy,  on  tbe  W,  brak 
BrHna»™IUTet,ilbootfor^  miles  N.tVomNira  York.    Allgilt-tituaebBabocnererMionlhii 
iUaPltbeoldftrb.    (SeeMap,  p.  STT.) 

i  ■nurfMi'siVji-ilHMBlBH.alde   f  ae  Hudaon  River,  neatl/ oppoato  Stony  Point.  (Bm 
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ASALvaie.  men,  was  despatched  against  the  njaritime  towns  of  Coo- 
t-SHn  m  necticut.    In  this  expedition  New  Haven'  was  plundered,"-' 
iijuiys.     and  East  Haven,  Faii-field,  and  Norwalk,  were  reduced 
g.  ttb-inta.  to  ashes.'     Various  ae'ts  of  cruelty  were  committed  on  the 
defenceless    inhabitants ;    and    yet  the  infamous  Tryon 
boasted  of  his  clemency,  declaring  that  the  existence  of  a 
single  house  on  the  coast  was  a  monument  of  the  king's 
mercy. 
1.  HeoDKiin      12.  'While  Tryon  was  desolating  the  coasts  of  Cofineo- 
"Sm""     ticut,  the  Americans  distinguished  themselves  by  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  which  occurred  during  the 
war.     This  was  the  recapture  of  Stony  Point,  on  the 
jqi/is,     Hudson.    'On  the  I5th  of  July  General  Wayne  advanced 
%^tfmc    against  this  fortress,  and  arrived  at  the  works  in  the  eve- 
oriai*.      ning,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.     Dividiag 
his  force  into  two  columns,  both  marehed  in  order  and 
silence,  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets. 
».SMxiaa<if      13.  'As  they  were    wading   through  a  deep  morass, 
'  pr'totf'    which  was  covered  by  the  tide,  the  English  opened  upon 
them  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  and  of  cannon  loaded 
isa.  inh.    with  grape  shot ;  but  nothing  could  cheek  the  impetuosity 
oflhe  Americans.     They  opened  their  way  with  the  bay- 
onet,— scaled  the  fort, — and  the  two  columns  met  in  the 
*.  T/ietoiH  centre  of  the  works.     *Tlie  British  lost  upwai'ds  of  six 
mcmkBm.  jjyndred  men  in   killed  and    prisoners,  besides  a   large 
amount  of  military  stores.     The  American  loss  was  about 
one  hundred. 
>,  pbuJus        14.  'Soon  after  the  taking  of  Stony  Point,  Major  Lee 
"°^-      surprised''  a  British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,* — killed 
».^jBhat   thirty,  and  took  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners.     'These 
'^SwB^  successes,  however,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
w^^««i-  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  a  British  post  which  had  re- 
i.Tkcttttach  cently  been  established  on  the  Penobscot  River.     ^ A  flotilla 
«iP«Mi«M!.  i^f  g.^  g^j  fitted  out  by  Massachusetts,  proceeded  f^ainst 
a.  Arrived    the  place.'     After  a  useless  delay,  during  a  siege  of  15 
"  days,  the  Americans  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 

the  assault,  when  a  British  fleet  suddenly  made  its  appear- 
(.  Aug.  IS.    ance,  and  attacked'  and  destroyed  the  flotilla.     Most  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  escaped  made  their  way  back  by 
land,  through  pathless  forests,  enduring  the  estremitiea  of 
hardship  and  suffering. 
s  ummoa,      15.  'The  Six  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas, 
"^"ovu-^"  incited  by  British  agents,  had  long  carried  on  a  diatress- 
t.  Espsiwto™  ing  warfare  against  the  border  settlements.  'To  check  their 
""is*™'  depredations,  a  strong  force  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
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eml  Sullivan,  was  sent  against  them  during  the  summer    H'TO. 
of  this  year.     Proceeding"   up   the   Susquehanna,  from    fjuijiT" 
Wyoming,  witli  about  tiiree  thousand  men,  at  Tioga  Point* 
he  was  joined"  by  General  James  Clinton,  from  (he  banks    b.AiiB.ai. 
of  the  Jiohawk,  with  an  additional  force  of  1600. 

16.  "On  the  29th  of  August  they  found  a  body  of  In-  /"l^^^ 
dians  and  tories  strongly  fortified  at  Elmira,-)-  where  was  '^"n  ci^ 
fought  the  "Battle  of  the  Chemung,"  in  which  the  enemy  "* 
were  defeated  with  such  loss  that  they  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  farther  resistance.  'Sullivan  then  laid  waste  =.  ntximaf 
Ihe  Indian  country  as  far  as  the  Genesee  River,:}:  burned  "sSr?C^ 
forty  villages,  and  destroyed  more  than  one  huodred  and  iug.,scpi. 
fifty  thousand  bushels  of  com.  =The  Indians  were  great-  3  sffai^ina 
!y  intimidated  by  this  expedition,  and  their  future  incur-  '^peiiiSm. 
jsions  became  less  formidable,  and  less  frequent. 

17.  *Early  in  September,  the  Count  D'Estaing,  returning  t  Thinuet 
from  the  West  Indies,  appeared"  with  his  fleet  on  the  coast  "^1"^^^ 
of  Georgia,  and  soon  after,  in  concert  with  the  American 

force  under  General  Lincoln,  laid  siege  to  Savannah, 
After  the  expiration  of  a  month,  an  assault  was  made''  on  d.  oet  t., 
the  enemy's  works,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Count  Pulaski,  a  celebrated  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  states,  was  mortally  wounded. 

18.  'The  repulse  from  Savannah  was  soon  followed  by  j.  ftemtaihat 
he  abandonment  of  the  enterprise — Count  D'Estaing  again  {^SSejTmi 
leparting*  with  his  whole  fleet  from  the  American  coast,  s<«">™°'" 
and   General   Lincoln    retreating*    into  South  Carolina. 

Late  in  October,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  fearing  an  attack 

from  the  French  fleet,  ordered  his  forces  in  Rhode  Island 

to  withdraw  to  New  York.     The  retreaf  was  efiected    r.  on.  s». 

with  so  much  haste,  that  the  enemy  left  behind  tJiem 

all  their  heavy  artilleiy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores. 

19.  •During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Spain,  anxious  to  g  dioib™ 
recover  Gibraltar,§  Jamaica,  and  the  two  Floridas,  seized  ""f^J^*" 
the  favorable  opportunity  for  declaring^  war  against  Great  t-  Jum  i«. 
Britain.  'Ah  immense  French  and  Spanish  armada  soon  7  mem^  19 
after  appeared"  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  with  the  evident  '"^'j^'*' 
design  of  invading  the  kingdom  ;  but  a  variety  of  disasters  h.  am. 
defeated  the  project,  '/■"'Sff'' 

30.  °At  the  very  time  wiien  a  landing  was  designed  at  Ply-     jrofew. 


t  ^fonty^  formerly  luuled  iv^w^num.  la  eituiLtel  on  t]ie  N.  E^de  of  taR  Chemuiig  or  1 
TdTer,  BWnu  Cven^  mlloaN.W.  tVom  Tioga  Pdat. 

I  Ttas  Qtaim  RlveF  rises  In  PeUDg^lnmia,  snd  luoolng  N.  through  NeM  Toili,  cDtere 
Ont>>rio  BsreiL  mllM  N.  of  BoehnCu. 


nbteh  aonawM  Itu  Atlantla  wlHi  eh«  lit  litBrr&Deuu.    (See  Hup,  p. 
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AWALVSTS^  mouth,  a  violent  gale'  from  the  northeast  drove  the  com- 
a.  iuj.      bined  fleet  from  the  channel  into  tlie  open  sea.      Added  to 
this,  a  violent  epidemic,  raging  among  the  soldiers,  swept 
i.siegeof  off  more  than  iive  thousand  of  their  number.     ^The  im. 
Giir    IB-,    pg|.[3^t  post  of  Gibraltar,  however,  was  soon  after  besieged 
See  p.  m.    by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  siege 
was  vigorously  carried  on,  but  without  success,  during 
most  of  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  war. 
Sepi.s3.         21.  'On  the  33d  of  September,  one  of  the  most  bloody 
''iS^ihT  naval  battles  ever  known  was  fought  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
""/iMi^"'  I^nd,  between  a  flotilla  of  French  and  American  vesaeli? 
under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones,  and  two  English  frig 
8.  EusBBo/  ates  that  were  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.     °Al 
iheinsuu.    jjgif  pj,gj  saven  in  the  evening,  the  ship  of  Jones,  the  Bon 
b.  Good  Man  Homme  Richard,"  of  40  guns,  engaged  the  Serapis,  a 
°  British  frigate  of  44,  under  command  of  Captain  Pearson. 

The  two  frigates  coming  in  contact,  Jones  lashed  them 
together,  and  in  this  situation,  for  two  hours,  the  battle  ra- 
ged with  incessant  fury,  while  neither  thought  of  surren. 
dering. 

■23.  While  both  ships  were  on  fire,  and  the  Richard  on 
the  point  of  sinking,  flie  American  frigate  Alliance  came 
up,  and,  in  the  darknessofthe  night,  discharged  her  broad 
side  into  the  Richard.     Discovering  her  mistake,  she  fell 
with  augmented  fury  on  the  Serapis,  which  soon  surren- 
dered.    Of  three   hundred   and    seventy-five  men  that 
were  on  board  the  vessel  of  Jones,  three  hundred  were 
killed   or   wounded.      The  Richard  sunk   soon  after  her 
crew  had  taken  possession  of  the  conquered  vessel.     At 
llie  same  time  the  remaining  English  frigate,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  was  captured. 
t  Retauof       23.  ^Thusterminatedthemost  important  military  events 
ro/jiMii/'im,  of  1779.     The  flattering  hopes  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
the  Americans,  by  the  alliance  with  France  in  the  former 
year,  had  not  been  realized ;  and  the  failure  of  every 
scheme  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
had  produced  a  despondency  of  mind  unfavorable  to  great 
B.  OMduum  exertions.     'The  American  army  was  reduced  in  number, 
wtarwymS  and  badly  clothed  ;  the  national  treasury  was  empty ;  con- 
WejwopM.    gi-ggg  ,y,jg  wltliout  Credit  J  oud  the  rapidly  diminishing 
value  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  brought  dis- 
tress upon  all  classes, — occasioned  the  ruin  of  thousands, 
and  even  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army. 
•.BerauicM      24.  'On  the  part  of  Britain,  a  far  different  scene  was 
%iK.<miiher  presented.     Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combination 
!mfS%^hc  of  enemies  which  now  threatened  her,  she  displayed  the 
aS'^^,  most  astonishing  resources,  and  made  renewed  ejertions 
for  the  conquest  of  the  colonies.    Parliament  voted  for  the 
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service  of  the  year  178P,  eighty-live  thousand  seamen,    17§0. 
Mid  thirty-five  thousand  troops,  in  addition  to  tliose  already  ' 

abioad  ;  and,  for  the  service  of  the  same  year,  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


EVENTS    OF    nSO.  SuWms- 

ojiaiMBi-  vtt. 

1.  'DnEiNG  the  year  1780,  military  operations  were  ysceneif 
mostly  suspended  in  the  North,  in  consequence  of  the  "SSSI^ 
!ransfer  of  tile  scene  of  action  to  tlie  Carolinas.  'Late  in  f^^^'^ 
December  of  the  previous  year,  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  leav-  (^otn.  i.Ha: 
ing  General  Knyphausen  at  New  York,  sailed"'  wiih  tjie  "lo^/Sm^ 
liulk  of  hia  army  to  the  Soutli,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  '^Xf^?' 
Arbuthnot,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  late 
January.  On  the  10th  of  February  he  departed  from 
Savannah  for  the  siege  of  Charleston,  then  defended  by 
Gfeneral  Lincoln,  and  after  tailing  po^esaion''  of  the  i 
islands  south  of  the  city,  crossed'  the  Ashley  River  with  o. 
the  advance  of  the  army,  and  on  the  first  of  April  com- 
menced erectuig  batteries  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
the  American  works. 

2.  'Od   the  9th  of  April,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  favored 
by  a  strong  southei'ly  wind  and  the  tide,  passed  Fort  MouJ-  j 
trie  witji  little  damage,  and  anchored  his  fleet  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city.     *A  summons''  i, 
to  surrender  being  rejected,  the  English  openedi*  their  bat- '" 
teries  upon  the  town.    'The  Americans,  in  the  meantime,  t. 
in  order  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  militia,  and,  pos-  S 
aibly,  succor  the  city,  had  assembled  a  corps  under  the  " 
command  of  General  Huger  on  the  upper  part  of  Cooper 
River,  at  a  place  called  Monk's  Comer.*     Against  this 
post  CHnlon  sent  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Webster,  Tadeton,  and  Ferguson,  which 
succeeded  in  suiprising'  tlie  party, — putting  the  whole  to  o 
fiiglit, — and  capturing  a  laj'ge  quantity  of  arms,  clothing, 

3.  'Soon  after,  an  American  corps  wa.s  surprised'  on  ^ 
the  Sanlee,t  by  Colonel  Tarlcton.     The  enemy  overran 
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iNALvaa,  the  oantry  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  Cooper  River, — Fort 

j^,^j'  ~  MnuUrie  surrendered  on  the  6th  of  May, — and  Charleston 

thus  found  itself  completely  inclosed  by  the  British  forces, 

with  oo  prospect  of  relief,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.     In 

this  extremity,  the  fortifications  being  mostly  beaten  down, 

Mwn      and  the  enemy  prepared  for  au  assault,  on  the  12th  of 

May  the  city  surrendered.      General  Lincoln  and  the 

troops  under  his  command  became  prisoners  of  war. 

i.&tpedi-        4.  'Having  possession  of  the  capital.  Glen eral  Clinton 

iru™ie'^ti-  made  preparations  for  Tecovering  the  rest  of  the  province, 

a-gbvoim-  and  for  re-establishing  royal  authority.  Three  expeditions 

which  he  despatched  into  the  country  were  completely 

successful.  One  seized  the  important  post  of  Ninety-six  ;* 

another  scoured  the  country  bordering  on  the  Savannah  ; 

while  Lord  Comwallis  passed  the  Santee,  and  made  him- 

icoi.wt-    self  master  of  Greorgetown-t     "A  body  of  about  400  re- 

-'"^       publicans,  under  Colonel  Buford,  retreatmg  towards  North 

Carolina,  being  pursued  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  over- 

fc  Mby  aj.    taken"^  at  Waxhaw  Creek,^  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 

g.  staec^sof  "Many  of  the  mhabitaats  now  joined  the  royal  standard  ; 

eS^mii   and  Clinton,  seeia^  the  province  in  tranquillity,  left  Lord 

^"oS™.^  Comwallis  m  command  of  the  southern  forces ;  and,  early 

b,  June  s.    in  June,  with  a  large  body  of  his  treops,  embarked"  for 

New  York 

BMhwwe      ^'  *^"^  notwithstanding  the  apparent  tranquillity  which 

amtitseg.     prevailed  at  the  time  of  Clinton's  departure,  bands  of  pa- 

iriols,  under  daring  leaders,  soon  began  to  collect  on  the 

frontiers  of  the  province,  and,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  give 

much  annoyance  to  the  royal  troops.     ^Colonel  Sumpter, 

*■  '^'I'/^T^'  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  in  these  desultory  ex- 

8.juirKi.    cursions.     In  an  attack"  which  he  made  on  a  party  of 

BstT  OF  Wis  ra  soDTH  oiBouHi.  BHtish  at  Roclty  Mount§  he  was 
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Tepulsed,  but  not  disheartened.  He  soon  after  surpri-  1T80. 
sed  and  completely  defeated"  a  large  body  of  British  reg-  ^^|^  ^  ' 
ulars  and  toriea  posted  at  Hwiging  Rock.*  'This  parti-  i  ES^eu,^ 
san  warfare  restored  confidence  to  the  republicans, — (lis-  '"Z^ml"* 
heartened  the  loyalists, — and  confined  to  more  narrow 
limits  tJie  operations  of  the  enemy. 

6.  "In  the  mean  time  a  strong  force  fi-om  the  North,  aMwansiui 
under  General  Gates,  was  approaching  for  the  relief  of  '^^^ 
the  southern  provinces.     The  British  general,  Lord  Paw- 

don,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  approach  of  Gate",  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Camden,-|-  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined''  by  Lord  Cornwallis  from  Charleston.  On  the  b.  Aug.  is,  m. 
night  of  the  15th  of  August,  Gates  advanced  from  Cler- 
montjtf  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  British  camp.  At 
the  same  time  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  were  advancing 
from  Camden,  with  the  design  of  surprising  the  Ameri- 

7.  'The  two  vanguards  met  in  the  night  near  Sanders'  i,  Bmrn^ 
Creek,  when  some  skirmishing  ensued,  and  in  the  morn-     ^Se* 
ing  a  general  engagement  commenced"  between  the  two  b,au(.ii. 
armies.     The  first  onset  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

The  Virginia  and  Carolina  militia  wavering,  the  British 
charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  soon  put  them  to 
flight;  but  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiments  sus- 
tained the  fight  with  great  gallantry,  and  several  times 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  At  length,  being  charged 
in  the  flank  by  Tarleton's  cavalry, — surrounded, — and 
OVenvhelmed  by  numbers,  they  were  forced  to  give  way, 
and  the  rout  became  geaei-ai. 

8.  'The  Americans  lost  in  this  unfortunate  engagement,  <.  Immji/ 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  about  a  thousand  men,  tiOiiKiim. 
besides  all  their  artillery,  ammunition  wagons,  and  much 

of  their  bE^gage.§     The  Baron  do  Kalb,  second  in  com- 
mand, was  mortally  wounded.    TJie  British  reported  their  ^  j^^^rau^ 
loss  at  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.     'With  the  rem-    '  Gates. 
nant  of  his  forces  Gates  rapidly  retreated  to  Hillsboro',y  '  ^ 
in  North  Carolina.  b 

9.  'The  defeat  of  Gates  was  soon  f  llowed 
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ANALYSIS,  by  Ihe  surprise  aad  dispersion  of  Sumptor's  corps.     This 
officer,  who  had  already  advanced  between  Camden  and 
Cliarleston,  on  learning  the  misfortune  of  his  superioi 
retired  promptly  to  the  upper  parts  of  Carolina,  but  at 
Fishing- Creek*  his  troops  were  surprised  by  Tarlefon'a 
I.  Ai«.  13.    cavalry,  and  routed'  with  great  slaughter. 
i.MsBjurai       10.  'Coniwallis,  again  supposing  the  province  subdued, 
CM«^f£.   adopted  measures  of  extreme  severity,  in  order  to  compel 
a  submission  to  royal  authority.     Orders  were  givea  to 
Lang  every  militia  man  who,  having  once  served  with  the 
British,  had  afterwards  joined  the  Americans ;  and  those 
who  had  formerly  submitted,  but  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
cent revolt,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  property  was  taken 
i.-s,staof  from  them  or  destroyed.     'But  these  rigorous  measures 
'*'^J^™"    failed  to  accomplish  their  object ;  for  although  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  overawed,  it  was  not  subdued.     The 
cry  of  vengeance  rose  from  an  exasperated  people,  and 
the  British  standard  became  an  object  of  execration 
i.coi.PosTi-      11.  'In  September,  Corawalh'^  detached  Colonel  Fer- 
*%»?».      guson  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolma    for  the  puipoae 
of  encouraging  the  loyalists  to  take  arms      A  considera- 
ble numbei  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandone  1  lepaiied 
to  his  sSandaid,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader, 
committed  excesses  so  atrocious  that  the  highly  exasper. 
ated  militia  collected  to  inteicept  tlieir  march,  and  arming 
themselves  with  whate\er  chance  threw  in  their  way,  at- 
tacked the  party  m.  the  post  which  they  had  chosen  at 
i.BwHe^nr  King's  Mountajn.-|-    *The  attack"  was  furious,  and  the  de- 
MoH^niB.    fence  exceedingly  obstinate ;    but  after  a  bloody  fight, 
b,  oci.  T.     Ferguson  himself  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  his 
tn^a  were  killed  or  wounded.     Eight  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  amongst  the  spoil  were  fifteen  hundred 
stands  of  arms.     The  American  loss  was  about  twenty, 
g.  S(«™«i       12.  'Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  General  Sumpter, 
eiraijiMr,    he  had  again  collected  a  band  of  volunteers,  with  which 
he  continued  to  harass  tlie  enemy ;  and  although  many 
plana  were  laid  for  his  destruction,  they  all  failed  in  the 
0,  No».  IB,    execution.     In  an  attack"  which  was  made  on  him  by 
Kiwr.       Major  Wemys,  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  com- 
manding officer  taken  prisoner.^    On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  Blackstocks,^ 
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but  after  K  severe  loss  Tarletou  was  obliged  to  retrcat,     If  SO. 
leaving  Sumpter  in  quief  possession  of  the  field. 

13.  'Another  zealous  officer,  General  Marion,  likewise  1.  g™  mj. 
distinguished  himself  in  this  partisan  warfare,  aad  by       '"^ 
cutting  off  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping 

the  tories  in  check,  did  the  American  cause  valuable  ser- 
vice.    °No  farther  evfints  of  importance  look  place  in  the  a  Eawada. 
South  during  the  remTiinder  of  the  year,  and  we  now  re-  ^«>S^'J^ 
turn  to  notice  the  few  which  occurred  during  the  summer    "^virr- 
in  the  noithern  provinces, 

14.  'Early  in  June,  five  thousand  men,  under  General  ^^^ 
Knyphausen,  passed'  from  Btaten  Island  into  New  Jersey,  Kn"tiii™». 
.-Kjcoupied  Elizabeth  town, — burned  Connecticut  Farms,*  '*°^w»^.'"' 
— and  appeared  before  Springfield  ;  but  the  advance  of  a  »-''™^- 
body  of  troops  from  Morristown,  induced  them  to  with- 
draw. Soon  after,  the  enemy  again  advanced  into  Neiv- 
Jersey,  but  they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  the  Americans 

at  Springfield. 

15.  *0n  the  10th  of  July  the  Admiral  de  Ternay  ar-  <.^rr(t«irf 
rived  at  Newport,"  with  a  French  fleet,  having  on  board  T^Sf'«i 
six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  ^^^^ 
Rochambeaii.  Although  high  expectations  had  been  in-  ^^^^^' 
dulged  from  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  a  force  against  (**«™™. 
the  enemy,  yet  no  enterprise  of  importance  was  under-  wimi  ' 
taken,  and  the  operations  of  both  parties,  at  the  North, 

were  mostly  suspended  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. 

16.  'While  defeat  ot  the  South,  and  disappointment  at  i.Daup!™*! 
the  Noi-th,  together  with  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finan-  ,^^"Siw 
ces,  and  an  impoverished  country,  were  openly  endanger-  '""^Sfc™" 
ing  the  American  cause,  domestic  treachery  was  secretly 
plotting  its  ruin.  'The  traitor  was  Arnold  ; — one  of  the  «  irJwn™ 
first  to  resist  British  aggression,  and,  hitherto,  one  of  the  andwhsiii 
most  intrepid  defenders  of  American  liberty.  In  recom-  •^"if"^- 
pense  for  his  distinguished  services,  congress  had  appointed 

him  commandant  at  Philadelphia,  soon  after  the  evacua- 
lion  of  that  city  by  the  English. 

17.  'Here  he  lived  at  great  expense,  indulged  in  ga-  t.  THe/iaBm 
ming,  and,  having  squandered  his  fortune,  at  length  ap-  "'^'Anwm" 
propriated  the  public  funds  to  his  own  uses.  Although  „^^^ 
convicted  by  a  court-martial,  and  reprimanded  by  Wash-  inB^H'i'i 
inglon,  he  dissembled  his  purposes  of  revenge,  and  having 
obtained  the  command  of  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Poiut.t  he  privately  engaged  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
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ANALYSIS,  of  the  enemy,  for  10,000  pounds  sterling,  and  a  commission 

~"  as  brigadier  in  the  British  army. 
s.MgorAn-       13.  'To  Major  Andre,  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clin, 
ton,  and  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  a  young 
and  amiable  ofiicer  of  uncommon  merit,  the  business  of 
achrom-    negotiating  with  Arnold  was  intrusted.     'Having  passefl 
wS'soioiB  up  the  Hudson,  near  to  West  Point,   for  the  purpose  of 
""'^'^    holding  a  conference  with  the  traitor,  and  being  obliged 
a.  sapi.M.  to  attempt  a  return  by  land ;  when  near  Tarrytown*  he 
was  stopped'  by  three  militia  soldiers, — John  Paulding, 
David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert ;  who,  after  search- 
ing their  prisoner,  conducted  him  to  Colonel  Jameson, 
g  Jnaii'i  63-  their  commanding  officer.     'Andre  was  incautiously  suf- 
™^'       fered  to  write  to  Arnold ;  when  the  latter,  taking  the 
.    alarm,  immediately  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  Brit- 
ish vessel  lying  in  the  rivor. 
LTinfiae^      19.  'The  unfortunate  Andre  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial ;  upon  his  own  confession  he  was  declared  a  epy,  and, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  was  coq- 
c.  muamore  demned  to  death.     'Arnold  received  the  stipulated  reward 
""mu.*^  of  his  treason  ;  but  even  his  nevv  companions  viewed  the 
traitor  with  contempt,  and  the  world  now  execrates  liis 
The  mp-  name  and  memory.     'Each  of  the  captors  of  Andre  re- 
A^   ceived  the  thanks  of  congress,  a  silver  medal,  and  a  pension 
for  life. 
1.  CTrcam-        20.  'In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  another  European 
^JftSiE^  power  was  added  to  tiie  open  enemies  of  England.     Hol- 
^warm^t  1™*^'  jealous  oi'the  naval  superiority  of  Britain,  had  long 
BoWeno.     been  friendly  to  the  American  cause  ;  she  had  given  en- 
couragement and  protection  to  American  privateers,  and 
had  actually  commenced  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
congress,  the  discovery  of  which  immediately  called  foitb 
b.DBo.si).    a  declaration"  of  war  on  the  part  of  England. 
8.  Bitmuian       21.  'Thus  tile  American  Revolution  had  already  invol- 
[  ved  England  in  war  with  three  powerful  nations  of  Eu- 
rope,   and   yet  her  exertions  seemed   to  increase   with 
the  occasions  that  called  them  forth.     Parliament  again 
granted  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  public  service  of 
the  coming  year,  and  voted  the  raising  of  ir 
ments  by  sea  and  land. 
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1.  'The  condition  of  the  army  of  Washington,  at  the    i.  juiaiiu 
bi  ginning  of  the  year  17S1,  was  widely  different  from  that  'IhTi'^a^ 
of  the  royal  forces  under  the  command  of  Clinton.     While  ts^Siisi^ 
tha  latter  were  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries    "^ '™™' 
and  comforts  which  their  situation  required,  tbe  former 
were  suffering  privations  arising  from  want  of  pay,  cloth- 
ing, and  provisions,  which  at  one  time  seriously  threatened 
the  very  esisfenoe  of  the  army. 

3.  "So  pressing  had  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  become,  3  Remic  n, 
that,  on  ^efirstof  January,  the  whole  Pennsylvania  line  of  l^n^Tmi- 
troops,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  three  hundred,  aban- 
doned their  camp  at  Morristown, — declaring  their  intention 
of  marchmg  to  the  place  where  congress  was  in  session,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

3.  'The  officers  being  unable  to  quell  the  sedititon,  the  ^^™?"Sf: 
mutineers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Princeton,  where  they  auaZtn. 
were  met  by  emissaries  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 

sought  to  entice  them  into  the  British  service.  Indignant 
at  this  attempt  upon  their  fidelity,  they  seized  the  British 
agents,  and  delivered  them  to  General  Wayne,  to  be  treated 

4.  'A  committee  from  congress,  and  also  a  deputation  j.m«cu!rtM 
I'rom  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  met  them,fir,itat  Prince-    atjiate*. 
ton,  and  afterwards  at  Trenton ;  and  after  liberal  oon- 
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AUiixma.  cessions,  aod  relieving  then  npcessitie&  in  part,  induced 
those  whose  terms  of  senice  had  not  e\[)ired,  to  retura  ta 
1.  Qgirqf   thp.ir  duties,  after  a  shoit  luilough.     'Being  offered  a  re- 
nii^d      WLird  for  apprehending  the  Bntisli  emissaries,  they  nobly 
refused  it ;  saying,  that  then  neceBSities  had  forced  tliem 
to  demand  justice  from  then  own  government,  but  tliey 
desired  no  rewai-d  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  connUy 
against  her  enemies. 
).  EiMtf       5.  'This  mutiny,  and  another  in  the  Jersey  line  which 
end  nae  ta'  Was  instantly  suppressed,  fvroused  the  attention  of  the  states, 
"'^iMe""    and  of  congress,  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  troops, 
and  called  forth  more  energetic  measures  for  their  relief. 
3  ByioJiat  'Taxation  was  resorted  to,  and  readily  acquiesced  in; 
tmSi™i(?Mi  and  money,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  were  obtained  in 
tSiaJ"  Europe ;  but  the  most  efficient  aid  was  derived  ft'om  the 
exertions  of  Robert  Morris,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, whom  congress  had  recently  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  treasury. 
4.  Koieri         6.  'He  assumed  the  collection  of  taxes,  contracted  to 
iSt^iav-    furnish  flour  for  the  army,  and  freely  used  his  own  ample 
"tMi^"    means  and  personal  credit  to  sustain  the  government.     In 
the  coui-se  of  the  year  the  Bank  of  North  America  was 
established  under  his  care,  which  exerted  a  highly  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  currency,  and  upon  public  credit. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  to  the  financial  operations  of 
Robert  Morris  it  was  principally  owing  that  the  armies  of 
America  did  not  disband,  and  that  congress  was  enabled 
to  continue  the  war  with  vigor  and  success. 
B  inwM'i       T.  'Early  in  January  of  this  year,  General  Arnold,  then 
wkSSI'  ^  brigadier  in  the  royal  army,  made  a  descent  upon  Vir. 
ginia,  with  a  force  of  ISOO  men,  and  such  a  number  of 
armed  vessels  as  enabled  him  to  commit  extensive  ravages 
a.  Jan.  1-     on  the  unprotected  coasts.     Having  destroyed*  the  public 
i.B.p.  los.  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,*  and  public  and  private 

c.  Jm.  m.    property  to  a  large  amount  in  different  places,  he  entered' 

d.  N.  D.  s$J.  Poi'tsmoutli,''  which  he  fortified,  andmade  his  head-quartei-s ; 

when  a  plan  was  formed  by  Washmgton  to  capture  him 
and  his  army. 

I  Aticmf  «      8.  "Lafayette,  with  a  force  of  1200  men,  was  sent  into 

mitafSi-  Virginia  ;  and  the  French  fleet,  stationed  at  Rhode  Island, 
^  sailed"  to  co-operate  with  him ;  hut  the  English  being  ap- 
prized of  the  project.  Admiral  Arbuthnot  sailed  from  New 

£  Mnreh  10,  York, — attacked''  the  French  fleet,  and  compelled  it  to  re- 
turn to  Rhode  Island.  Thus  Arnold  escaped  from  the  im. 
minent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  exasperated 

I,  am.  Phil'  countrymen.  'Soon  after,  the  British  general  Philips  ar, 
Muthae    "^^"^^  '"^  ^^^  Chesapeake,  with  a  reenforcement  of  3008 

*'    °"     '  men.     After  joining  Arnold  he  took  the  command  of  the 
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forces,  and  proceeded  io  overrun  and  lay  waste  the  coun-     I7$X. 
try  with  but  little  opposition. 

fl.  'After  the  ujifortunate  battle  near  Camden,  men-  Ji^^J^^w 
tioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,*  congress  thought  proper  M'.bauTeef 
to  remove  Genei'al  Gates,  and  to  appoint  General  Greene  B.B«.p.a'M. 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.    'Soon  after  taking  a.  Firaiinem- 
the  command,  although  having  a  force  of  but  little  more  "eeSt*" 
than  two  thousand  men,  he  despatched  Geueral  Morgan  to     '^^^■ 
the  western  extremity  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  check 
the  devastations  of  the  British  and  loyalists  in  that  quar- 
tei.     'Cornwallia,  then  on  the  point  of  advancing  against     ^-^^ 
North  Carolina,  unwilbng  to  leave  Morgan  in  Tiis  rear, 
sent  Colonel  Tarleton   against   him,   with   directions  to 
"  push  him  to  the  utmost." 

10.  'Morgan  at  first  retreated  before  the  superior  force  4  ceune 
of  his  enemy,  but  being  closely  pursued,  he  halted  at  a  'MSsnn,* 
place  called  the  Cowpens,*  and  arranged  his  men  in  order 

of  battle.    'Tarleton,  soon  cominc  up,  confident  of  an  easy  6.  bbiiu  of 
Victory,  made  an  impetuous  attack"  upon  the  militia,  wlio    ^.j^.  it. 
at  first  gave  way.     The  British   cavalry  likewise   dis- 
persed a  body  of  the  regular  troops,  but  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the  Americans  rallied,  and  in  one 
general  charge  entirely  routed  tlie  enemy,  who  fled  in 
confusion.     'The  British  lost  three  hundred  in  killed  and  '  J^  'J" 
wounded;  while  five  hundred  prisoners,  a  large  quantity  auAforty 
of  baggage,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the 
hands    of  the    conquerore.      The    Americans   had    only 
twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

11.  'On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Tarleton's  defeat,  ^^^J^^ 
Comwallis,  then  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Broad  Iiiver,j-     iniace^ 
destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  and   commenced  a  rapid         *"■ 
march  towards  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,:f  hoping  to  ar- 
rive in  time  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Morgan  before  he 

could  pass  that  river,     ^^.^er  a  toilsome  march,  Morgan  a,  i^tir- 

succeeded  in  reaching  the  fords,  and  crossed'  the  river  in  ^i,«c^ 

safety ;  but  only  two  hours  later  the  van  of  the  enemy  ap-  "■  ■''^  »•■ 
peared  on  the  opposite  bank.     It  being  then  in  the  eve- 
ning, Comwallis  halted  and  encamped  ;  feeling  confident 
of  overtaking  his  adversary  in  the  morning.     During  the 

night  a  heavy  I'ain  raised  the  waters  of  the  river,  andren      „ .  .^ 

oered  it  impassable  lor  two  days,  appommait 

12.  'At  iJiis  time   General   Greene,  ivho   had   left  tlio  loci^ 


*  Onsptta  1?  B«u  Che  norCham  boundary  of  S.  Cai^jlisa,  la  SporLanburg 

t  Stood  flwir  riBH  la  Che  vesCem  put  of  H.  CaniUna,  end  aoning  S.  i 
iTM  PaDDlst  and  Tigei  1UTSI8  from  tbe  W.,  anii  unites  mik  tho  Saluda  tiro 
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Lin  body  of  his  army  on  the  ieft  bank  of  tlie  Pedee,* 

t^i^^i     opposite  Cheraw,^  arrived*   and  took   the   command  of 

Morgan's  division,  which  coatinued  the  retreat,  and  which 

was  soon  followed  again  in  rapid   pursuit  by  Comwallis. 

Both  armies  hurried  oa  to  the  Yadkin,  which  the  Amer- 

drBiUpS.    icans  reached  first;  but  whils  they  were  crossing,''  their 

rear-guard  was  attacked  by  ihe  van  of  the  British,  and 

part  of  the  baggage  of  theretneating  army  was  abandoned. 

Again  Comwallis  encamped,  with  only  a  river  between 

him  and  his  enemy ;  but  a  sudden  rise  in  the  waters  again 

retai'ded  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  passage  higher 

1- Howrtj"  up  the  stream,     'The  rise  of  the  waters,  on  these  two  oc- 

wiuenictti   casions,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  manifest  token  of  the 

'"^  protection  which  Heaven  granted  to  the  justice  of  the 

American  cause. 

t.Tt^rim^s      13,  'After  crossing  the  Yadkin,  General  Greene  pro- 

iSfjis'S-  ceeded  to  Guilford  Court  House,  and  after  being  joined'  by 

0.  eib^  7.     the  remainder  of  his  army,''  continued  his  retreat  towards 

d.  See  laui    Virginia,  still  vigorously  pursued  by  Comwallis,  who  a 

e  Foil.  11.    third  time  reached'  the  banks  of  a  river,''  just  as  the 

f.TiieDan.  American  rear-guard  had  crossed  safely  to  the  other  side, 

a.  rmnina-  'Mortified  at  being  repeatedly  disappointed  after  such  pro- 

'yu™(?°    digious  efforts,  Cornwaliis  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  tiirn- 

B.N.  p.  es3.  ing  slowly  to  tlie  South,  established  himself  at  Hillsboro'.' 

t.Neximanc-      14,  'Soon  after,  General  Greene,  strengthened   by  a 

"(S  oj^T  body  of  Virginians,   reci-ossed"  the  DaQ:{:   info  Carolina. 

Mm^n^  Learning  that  Tarleton  had  been  sent  into  the  district  be- 

ioi«it!M.     tween  Haw^  and  Deep  Rivers,  to  secure  the  cooperation 

ii.Fe  si.ss,  _^j.  jj  jjgijy  of  loyalists  who  were  assembling  there,  he  sent 

Col.  Lee  with  a  body  of  militia  to  oppose  him.     Oa  the 

march,  Lee  fell  in  with  the  loyalists,  three  hundred  and 

fiity  in  number,  who,  thinking  they  were  meeting  Tavle- 

L  Feb.  5S.    ton,  were  easily  surrounded.'     While  they  were  eager  to 

make  themselves  known  by  protestations  of  loyalty,  and 

cries  of  "  Long  live  the  king,"  the  militia  fell  upon  them 

with  fuiy,  killed  the  greater  portion,  and  took  the  re- 

t.BauiBnf       15.  "Having  I'eceived  additional  reenforcements,  wJiieh 

Crar'jftuM.  increased  his  number  to  4400  men,  Greene  no  longer 

avoided  an  engagement,  but  advancing  to  Guilford  Court 

House,*  posted  his   men  on  advantageous  ground,  and 


itJi.  ftouiUlii^li-aUiii.    InN.  UaroUnait  UcBrelhonamBOf  Yni/*-,«Ki<er. 
t  Cliima  l3  on  cha  W.  bulk  of  Clie  Pedes,  tm  miJes  S.  fiina  tha  N,  Csiolimi  ]iD«.    (,i 

t  Hon  Kher,  L-Lji^  la  Che  Blue  Rl(^,  in  the  souEhern  part  of  Vlrgluia,  and  flonlEiff 
unites  wlhlitbeStauDtonloJbrni  theKoannke. 

(  KiiD  Itii'ii  from  tliE  N,W.,aBd  Deep  Siva,  from  IheW,,  units  in  Chathmi  ConH 
SMy  mllBS  S.W.  of  EaidBti,  to  form  Cspe  Tear  liiycr. 
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there  awaited  tliB  enemy.     Here,  on  the  '15th  of  Maich,     I'J'SJ. 
ho  was  attacked  by  Comwallis  in  person.     At  the  (ii-st    Mamhisr 
charge,  the  Carolina  militia  retreated  in  disorder.     The 
regiilai'  troops,  however,  sustained  the  battle  with  great 
lirmne.ss ;  but  after  an  obstinate  contest  a  general  retreat 
was  ordered,  and  the  Americans  fell  back  several  miles, 
leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.     'The    ^iombi^ 
AinericaJi  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  400  ;         *™^*' 
but  the  number  of  fugitives,  who  returned  to  their  homes, 
increased  the  total  loss  to  1300.     The  British  loss  was 
about  500,  among  whom  were  several  valuable  officers. 

16.  'The  result  of  the  battle  was  little  less  than  a  defeat  ^^^j^* 
to  Cornwallis,  who  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  advantage  nwinew^ 
wliich  lie  had  gained.  He  soon  retired  to  Wilmington,"  "comioBU* 
and  after  a  halt  of  nearly  three  weeks,  directed  his  march''  ^f'^''' 
upon  Virginia,  "Gleneral  Greene,  in  the  mean  time,  de-  a,  courmm 
filing  to  the  right,  took  the  daring  resolution  of  re-enter-  ^%^ 
ing  South  Carolina ;  and,  after  various  changes  of  posi. 

tion,  encamped  on  Hoblcirk's  HiU,j-  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Lord  Rawdon's  post  at  Camden. 

17.  'Here  be  was  attacked  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  so     apiKss. 
strongly  did  victory  for  a  time  incline  to  the  side  of  the  *'ja&ici 
Americans,  that  Gieene  despatched  a  body  of  cavalry  to       ^'*"- 
intercept  the  enemy's  retreat.      A  Maryland   regiment, 
however,  vigoiously  charged  by  the  enemy,  fell  into  con- 
fusion, ana  m  spite  of  the  exertions  of  .the  officers,  the 

rout  soon  became  general.     The  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  oa  both  sides,  were  nearly  equal, 

18  'Soon  aftei,  Loid  Rawdon  evacuated"  Camden,  and 
retired  with  hL^  troops  beyond  the  Santee  River;  when, 
learning  that  Fort  Watson$  had  surrendered,  and  that 
Fort  Mott,§  together  with  the  posts  at  GranbyH  and  Orange- 
biirg,ir  were  closely  invested,  he  retreated  still  farther, 
and  encamped  at  Eutiw  Springs  **      The^e  posts  together 
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iKALYBis.  with    Augusta,  sooti  fel!  into  the  hands  of  the  Amen. 
~~  cans ,  and  by  the  5th  of  June  the  British  wore  confined 

to    thi    Ihreo    posts — Ninety-six,    Eutaw    Springs,  and 
Charleston. 
LSiege.  aaa      19.  'After  the  retreat  of  Lord  Rawdon  from  Camdea, 
^i^y.a%    General  Greene  proceeded  to  Fort  Granby,  and  thence 
against  Ninety-six,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and 
strongly   fortified.      After  prosecuting  the   siege  of  (his 
place  nearly  four  weeks,  and  learning  that  Loixl  Rawdon 
was  approaching  with  reenforeements,  Gleneraf   Greene 
MW19.     determined  upon  an  assault,  which  was  made  on  the  18th 
of  June  ;  but  the  assailants  were  beaten  off,  and  the  whole 
army  I'aissd  the  siege,  and  retreated,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy, 
t  Uimcmenu      30.  'After  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  Americans, 
toiywifte  again  Lord  Rawdon  retired,  closely  followed  by  the  army 
iJg^^.   of  Greene,  and  took  post  at  Orangeburg,  where  he  i-e- 
ceived  a  reen force ment  from  Charleston,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Stewart.     Finding  the  enemy  too  strong  to 
a.  jnij.     be  attaelced.  General  Greene  now  retired,''  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  to  the  heights*  beyond  the  Santee,  to 
spend  the  hot  and  sickly  season,  while  expeditions  under 
active  officers  Were  continually  traversin|^  the  country,  to 
intercept  the  eommunications  between  Orangeburg  and 
I  cfflnns-eijf  Charleston.     'Lord  Rawdon  soon  after  returned  to  Eng- 
^^5^'  land,  leaving  Colonel  Stewart  in  command  of  his  forces. 
<.bibd/        21.  'Before  his  departure,  a  tragic  scene  occurred  at 
iVB*.   ciiarleston,  which  greatly  irritated  the  Carolinians,  and 
threw  additional  odium  on  the  British  cause.     This  wa$ 
the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  firm  patriot,  who, 
to  escape  imprisonment,  had  previously  given  in  hia  adhe- 
sion to  the  British  authorities.     When  the  British  were 
driven  from  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  considering  the 
inability  to  protect,  as  a  discharge  of  the  obligation  to 
obey,  he  took  up  arms  against  them,  and,  in  this  condition, 
was  taken  prisoner. 

33.  He  was  brought  before  Col.  Balfour,  the  command- 
ant of  Chavieaton,  who  condemned  him  to  death,  although 
I.  Lwii  rbw-  numerous  loyalists  petitioned  in  his  favor.     'Lord  Raw- 
ion'aiiffmt.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j.  ggnm.Qyg  feelings,  after  having  in  vain  e.Y- 

erted  his  influence  to  save  him,  finally  gave  his  sane  ' 
a  .riMHKtf  to  the  execution.     'The  British  strongly  urged  the  jus 
^tS^^'  °^  ^®  measure,  while  the  Americans  condemned  it  a; 
i.saineaf   act  of  unwarrantable  cruelty. 
^S^.         23.  'Early  in  September,  General  Greene  again 
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vanced  upon  the  enemy,  then  commanded  by   Colonel    ITS  J. 
Stewart,  who  at  his  approach,  retired  to  Eutaw  Springs. ■■  a,N.p.i9i. 
Jn  the  8th  the  two  armies  engaged,  ii'ith  nearly  equal 
forces.     The  British  were  at  first  driven   ia  confusion 
from  the  field,  but  at  length  rallying  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion, they  withstood  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Americans,  and 
ufier  a  sajiguinary  conflict,  of  nearly  four  hours,  General 
Greene  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned  to  the  ground 
he  had  occupied  in  the  morning.     During  the  night,  Col- 
onel Stewart  abandoned  his  position,  and  retired  to  Monk's 
Corner."     'The  Americans  lost,  in  this  battle,  in  killed,  b  N.p.ssj, 
wounded,  aad  missing,  about  300  men.     The  loss  sus-  Ji^^^. 
tained  by  the  enemy  was  somewhat  greatei. 

34.  'Shortly  after  the   battle  of  Eulaw   Springs,  the  s.  ciaear ma 
British  entirely  abandoned  the  open  country,  and  retired  '^^'^So-" 
to  Charleston  and  the  neighboring  islands.     These  events       "^ 
ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  and,  indeed,  the  revolution- 
ary war,  in  the  Carolinas.     'At  the  commencement  of  the  ^.^^'if 
year,  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Geoi^a  and  South  cai/mihai 
Carolina ;  and  North  Carolina  was  thought  to  be  at  their  ™(Ae  „ia,. 
mercy.     At  the  close  of  the  year,  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton were  the  only  posts  in  their  possession,  and  to  these 
they  were    closely    confined  by  the  regular  American 
troops,  posted  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  the  vigilant  militia 
of  the  surrounding  country, 

25.  'Though  General  Greene  wsfi  never  decisively  vie-  i  wftar* 
torious,  yet  he  was  still  formidable  when  defeated,  and  "g^toi 
every  battle  which  he  fought  resulted  to  his  advantage.  ^''^■ 
To  the  great  energy  of  character,  and  the  fertility  oF genius 

which  he  displayed,  is,  principally,  to  be  ascribed,  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  southern  campaign. 

26.  'Having  followed,  to  iu  termination,  the  order  of  t  mtnemcnit 
the  events  which  occurred  in  the  southern  department,  we  tocBj^Mi. 
now  return  to  the  movements  of  Comwallis,  who,  late  in 

April,  left  Wilmington,'  with  the  avowed  object  of  con-  o.  s«  p.  »oi. 
quering  Virginia.     Marching  north  by  the  way  of  Hali- 
fax,* and  crossing,  with  little  opposition,  the  lai^e  and 
rapid  rivers  that  flow  into  Roanoke  and  Albemarle  Sounds, 
in  less  than  a  month  he  reached*  Petersburg,'!  ^''here  he  i-  Mum 
found  the  troops  of  General  Philips,  who  had  died  a  few 
[iays  before  his  arrival.     'The  defence  ofVirginia  was  at  A^'^.^^ 
that  time  intrusted  principally  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,      eiida. 
who,  with  a  force  of  only  three  thousand  men,  mostly 
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militia,  could  do  litlla  more  than  watch  the  movements  o' 

the  enemy,  at  a  careful  distance. 

im-isof  27.  'Unable  to  bring  Lafayette  to  aa  engagement,  Ckjfii- 
wallis  overran  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  James  River, 
and  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  public  ind  private 
property.  'An  expedition  under  Tarletoa  penetiated  to 
Charlottesville,*  and  succeeded  in  maltmg  prjsoneia  of 
several  members  of  the  Virginia  House  ot  Delegatea  aiii 
came  near  seizing  the  governor  of  the  state  Tl  omas  Jef. 
ferson.  'After  taking  possesion  of  Richmond  and  Wil- 
liamsburg, Comwallis  was  called  to  the  sea  coist  1  y  Sir 
Henry  Clinton;  who,  apprehensive  of  an  ittacJ  by  I  he 
combined  French  and  American  foi-ces  wis  anxioub  that 
Comwallis  should  lake  a  position  from  w  hich  he  might  re- 
enforce  the  garrison  of  New  York  if  desiiable. 

28.  'Proceeding  from  Williamsburg  to  Portsmouth, 
when  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  James  River  he  was  at- 
tacked' by  Lafayette,  who  had  been  erroneousiy  informed 
that  the  main  body  had  already  crossed.  Gieneral  Wayne, 
who  led  the  advance,  on  seeing  the  whole  of  the  British 
army  drawn  out  against  him,  made  a  sudden  charge  with 
great  impetuosity,  and  then  hastily  retreated  with  but 
little  loss.  Cornwallis,  surprised  at  this  bold  maneuver, 
and  perhaps  suspecting  an  ambuscade,  would  not  allow  a 
pursuit. 

29.  "After  crossing  James  River  he  proceeded  to  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  not  liking  the  situation  for  a  permanent  post, 
he  soou  evacuated  the  place,  and  concentrated''  his  forues 
at  Yorktown,!-  on  the  south  side  of  York  River,  which  he 
imniediately  commenced  fortifying.  Gloucester  Point,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  held  by  a  small  force 

Elder  Colonel  Tarleton. 

30.  'In  the  mean  time.  General  Washington  had  formed 
a  plan  of  attacking  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  late  in  June 
the  French  tr  ops  from  Rhode  Island,  under  Count  Ro- 
chanbeau  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  the 

___  puipose  of  aiding  in  the  enterprise,    'The 

ntention  was  abandoned,  however,  in 
August,  in  consequence  of  large  reen- 
ibrcemenls  having  been  received  by  Clin, 
ton  — the  tardiness  with  ivhich  the  conti- 
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nciital  troops  assembled, — and  the  fairer  prospect  of  suc- 
cess which  was  opened  by  the  situation  of  Coi'nwallis.        " 

31.  'A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  i. 
was  expected  soon  to  arrive  in  ihe  Chesapeake ;  and  Wash-  li 
ington,  having  effectually  deceived  Clinton  until  the  last 
moment,  with  the  belief  that  New  .York  was  the  point  of 
attack,  suddenly  drew  oIF  the  combined  French  and  Amer- 
ican ai-my,  and,  after  rapid  marches,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember appeared  before  Yorktown. 

33.  'The  Count  de  Grasse  had  previously  entered*  the  s- 
Cliesapeake,  and,  by  blocking  up  James  and  York  Rivers, 
had  effectually  cut  off  tlie  escape  of  Cornwallis  by  sea ;  ni 
while  a  force  of  two  thousand  troops,  under  the  Marquis  »■ 
St.  Simoo,  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  joined  Lafayette, 
then  at  Williamsburg,  with  the  design  of  effectually  op- 
posing the  British,  should  they  attempt  to  retreat  upon  the 
Southern  States.     *A  British  fleet  from  New  York,  under  g. 
Admiral  Graves,  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  " 
and  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  bearing  the  heavy  artil- 
lery and  military  stores,  from  Rhode  Island.     A  partial 
action  took  place''  off  the  capes,  but  the  French  avoided  a 
general  battle,  and  neither  party  gained  any  decided  ad- 
vantage.    The  object  of  the  British,  however,  was  de- 


33.  *After  General  Clinton  had  learned  the  d 
of  the  army  of  Washington,  hoping  to  draw  offa  part  of  "mJ^c^ 
his  forces,  he  sent  Arnold  on  a  plundering  expedition 
against  Connecticut.     'Landing"  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  nFsmJr 
Thames,  Arnold  proceeded  in  person  against  Fort  Trum-  '^aSm 
bull,  a  short  distance  below  New  London,*  which  was  ^'^™, 
evacuated'  on  his  approach.      New  London  was  then 
burned,'  and  public  and  private  property  to  a  large  amount 
destroyed. 

34.  'In  the  meantime  a  party  had  proceeded  against  °-^^'''' 
Fort  Griswold,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  whTcli,  after  ^  ^*>  ^ 
an  obstinate  resistance,  was  carried  by  assault.''  When  I'mepur. 
Colonel  Ledyard,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  suiTendered  £rfj,™ffn' 
his  sword,  it  was  immediately  plunged  into  his  bosom;  and  ™^'  ^ 
the  carnage  was  continued  until  the  greater  part  of  the  ""s"^^ 
gaiTison  was  killed  or  wounded.  'This  barbarous  inroad  ™cesni 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Clinton  in  checking  the  ad-  vo/SSb: 
Vance  of  Washington  against  Cornwallis.                   n.,  ..m        . 

35.  'In  the  siege  of  Yorktown  the  French  were  r^^N^Sjfi 
posted  in  front,  and  on  the  right  of  the  town,  extend-  f  ■" 
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ANALvsia.  ing  from  the  river  above  to  the  morass  in  the  centre,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  Americans,  who  extended  to  the 
tactiha    river   below.'     'On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  Oct*- 
!.  Th^baiief-  ^er,  tho  batteries  were  opened  against  the  town,  at  a  dis- 
^^^™*i    taoce  of  600  yards  ;  and  so  heavy  was  the  fire,  that  many 
anaiB^tci.   of  the  guns  of  the  bedeged  were   soon  dismounted,  and 
silenced,  and   the   works  in  many   places    demolished. 
Shells  and  red  hot  balls  reached  the  British  ships  in  the 
I.  AiMnM  harbor,  several  of  which  were  burned.     'On  the  even- 
!)Mjfa™uM  jjjg  ^^  jjjg  iii]n  the  besiegers  advanced  to  within  threo 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines. 
Oct.  11.  36.  'Oft  the  14th,  two  redoubts,  in  advance  and  on  the 

iLftX^ami  ^^^^  °^  *'^^  besieged,  were  carried  by  assault ;  the  one  by 
^ika^"^  ati  American,  and  the  other  by  a  French  detachment. 
These  were  then  included  iu  the  works  of  the  besiegers. 
On  the  16th,  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
wei-e  brought  to  bear  on  die  British  works,  and  with  such 
effect  that  the  walla  and  fortifications  were  beaten  down, 
and  almost  every  gun  dismounted. 
i.Aiimipinf      37.  'No  longer  entertaining  any  hopes  of  effectual  re- 
''"Rireii?''' sistance,   on   the  evening  of  the  same   day    Cornwallis 
attempted  to  retreat  by  way  of  Gloucester  Point ;  hoping 
to  be  able  to  break  through  a  French  detachment  posted 
in  the  rear  of  that  place,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  to  reach 
s.  suiTswter  New  York  in  safety.     'Frustrated  in  this  attempt  by  a 
i/vra-ftiojuB.  yiuig^j.  gtoriji,  which  dispersed  his  boats  after  one  division 
had  crossed  the  river,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Oct  IB.     a  capitulation ;  and,  on  the  lOlh,  the  posts  of  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester,  containing  more  than  seven  thousand  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  were  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Washington, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  to  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse. 
e.  cuaimi       38.  'Five  days  after  the  fall  of  Yorktown,  Sir  Henry 
b^oa^M.   ^^li^'o"  arrived''  at  the   mouth  of  the  Chesapealte,  with 
an  armament  of  7000  men;  but  learning  that  Cornwallis 
7.  Diiporitim  had  already  surrendered,  he  returned  to  New  York.  'The 
B»^X™»-  victorious  allies  separated  soon  after  the  surrender.     The 
0. Nov.B,    Count  de   Grasse   sailed'  for  the   West  Indies;  Count 
Rochambeau  cantoned  his  army,  during  the  winter,  in 
Virginia  ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  returned 
to  its  former  position  on  the  Hudson,  while  a  strong  de- 
tachment under  General  St.  Clair  was  despatched  to  tho 
south,  to  reenforce  the  army  of  General  Greene. 
*(^^       39.  'By  the  victory  over  Cornwallis,  the  whole  coontrj 
amiMaom  Was,  in  effect,  recovered  to  the  Union — the  British  powe> 
was  reduced  to  merely  defensive  measures — and  was  cod 
fined,  principally,  to  the  cities  of  New  York,  Charlejton, 
and  Savannah.     At  the  news  of  so  important  a  victory, 
transports  of  exultation  broke  forth,  and  triumphal  cele 
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iirations  were  held  throughout  the  Union.  'Waahingroii  IffSl. 
set  apart  a  [larticuhir  day  for  the  poi'lbrniance  of  divine  ~Ei!igimi 
serviee  in  the  umiy;  recommending  that  "  all  the  troops  "i""' 
sjiould  engage  in  it  with  serious  deportment,  and  that  sen-  " 
sibility  of  heart  which  the  surprising  and  particular  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  their  favor  claimed." 

40.  'Congress,  on    receiving  the  official  intelligence,  n. 
went  in  procession  to  the  pnndpal  church  in  Philadelphia,  ^ 
"  To  return  thanks  to  Almiffhty  God  for  the  signal  success 
of  the  American  arms,"  and  appointed  the  Vitii  of  De- 
CEniber  as  a  day  of  public  tlianksgiving  and  praver 


CHAPTER  IX. 


I.  'When  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  =-^_ 
Oomwailis  reached  London,  the  king  and  ministry  evinced    "dS^^^ 
a  determination  still  to  continue  tlie  war  for  the  reduction  emuaueiia 
of  the   "  rebellious  colonies ;"  but,  fortunately,  tlie  war 
had  become  almost  universally  unpopular  with  the  British 
nation.     'From  the  12th  of  December  to  the  4th  of  March,    *^^^ 
repeated  motion,  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for    ^^^ 
terminatina;  the    vai;  and  on  this  latter  day*  the  House     j^gg 
resolved,  that  thos  i  who  should  advise  the  king  to  continue  ^  mbwIiV 
the  war  on  the  coi  linent  of  North  Amei'ica,  should  be  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  country, 

3.  'On  the  20th  of  March  the  administration  of  Lord    Mareum 
Korth  was  terminated,  and  the  advocates  of  peace  imme-  '  ^o'/l^"^ 
dialeJy  came  into  power.     Early  in  May,  Sir  Guy  Carle-   J^f^gJu 
Ion,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton    foi'(»"^ 
in  the  command  of  ail  the  British  forces,  arrived  at  New 
York,  with  instrucuvM-  to  promote  the  wishes  of  Great 
Britain  for  an  accommodation  with  the  United  States.     In 
accordance  with  these  views,  offensive  war  mostly  ceased 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  Washington  made  no  at- 
tempts on  the  posts  of  the  enemy.     The  year  1782,  con- 
Bequently,  passed  without  furnishing  any  military  opera- 
lioas  of  importance;  although  the  hostile  array  of  armies, 
and  occasional  skirmishes,  still  denoted  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war.  *  Nm, ». 

3.  "On  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  preliminary  arti-  ]^f^"^. 
c!es  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Oswald,  a  com-  ^-^m^^^ 
aiissioner  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  John  Adams,    tngvea™' 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  on  the 
part  of  the  Uaited  States.     Preliminary  articles  of  peace 
between  France  and  England  were  likewise  signed  on  the 
20th  of  Januaiy  following ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September, 
of  the  same  year,  definitive  treaties  of  peace  were  signed 
hy  the  comoiissionera  of  England  with  those  of  the  Uaited 
States,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
■^      4.  'By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  thtf 
*-  United  States,  the  independence  of  the  latter  wais  acknow. 
'"^  lodged  in  its  fullest  extent ;  ample  boundaries  were  allow, 
ed  them,  extending  north  to  the  great  lakes,  and  west  to 
the   Mississippi, — embracing  a  range  of  territory  more 
extensive  than  the  states,  when  colonies,  had  claimed ;  and 
an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
ar-  land  was  conceded,     'The  two  Floridas,  which  had  long 
ro.  been  lield*  by  England,  were  restored  to  Spain. 
I,         5.  'On  the  19th  of  April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
j^  battle  of  Lexington,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  pj'o- 
J*6  claimed  in  the  American  army ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  disbanded  by  general  orders  of  con- 
gress.    Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops  in 
July,  New  York  in  November,  aad  Charleston  in  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

6.  'Notmthstanding  all  had  looked  forward  with  joyful 
V  hope  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  yet  the  disbanding  of 

the  American  army  had  presented  difficulties  and  dangers, 
which  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  congress  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  overcome.  Neither  officers  nor  sol- 
diers had,  for  a  long  time,  received  any  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices; and  although,  in  1780,  congress  had  adopted  a 
resolution  promising  half  pay  to  the  officers,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  yet  the  state  of  the  flnaoees  now  rendered 
the  payment  impossible.  The  disbanding  of  the  army 
would,  therefore,  throw  thousands  out  of  the  service,  with- 
out  compensation  for  the  past,  or  substantial  provision  for 
the  future. 

7.  'In  this  situation  of  affaire,  it  was  feared  that  an 
open  insurrection  would  break  out,  and  that  the  aimy 
would  attempt  to  do  itself  the  justice  which  the  country 
was  slow  to  grant.  "In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  an 
anonymous  address,  since  ascertained  to  have  been  writ, 
ten  by  Major  John  Armstrong, — composed  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  recommending  aa  appeal  to  the  fears  of 
congress,  and  the  people,  was  circulated''  through  tha 
army  ;  calling  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  proper  measures  for  obtaining  redress. 
Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  that  a  war  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  military  powers  appeared  inevitablfi. 
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H    'Tile  liiraafaSis  und  piudcnce  of  \\  aahington,  how      1783. 
pvei,  aucceedbd  in  averting  the  daogtr      Stiong  m  the  i  ntaiwai 
\i\e  and  veneration  of  the  people  and  the  armv,  and  po&-  rSiT'jina 
sensing  an  almost  unbounded  infliienoe  over  his  officers,  if^osMw 
he  succeeded  m  peiauadmg  tlie  lattei  to  disregaid  the 
anonymous  call,  and  to  frown  upon  all  disoidcjly  and 
illegal  proceedings  foi  obtaining  redress      'Iq  a  subse    s  nimtom 
quent  meeting    called  by  Washington  himself.  General  i^^iiieii 
Gates  piesidmg,  the  oSicere  unanimougly  declaied,  that'^ft^'" 
"  No  oireumstanees  of  distiess  01  danger  should  induce  a 
conduct  that  might  tend  to  aiilly  the  reputation  and  glory 
which  they  had  acquired  at  the  price  of  thcii  blood,  and 
eight  years'  faithful  sezvicei,"  and  that  they  still  had 
"  unshaken  confidence  in  tlie  justice  ot  oongiess  and  their 
country," 

9.  °Not  long  after,  coiigiesi  succeeded  m  making  the  s  Jmmfe- 
proper  arrangements  foi  granting  the  officers,  accmding  ^fcmsriM 
to  their  request,  five  years^  full  pay,  in  place  of  half  pay 

for  life  ;  and  four  months'  full  pay  to  the  anny,  in  part 
payment  for  past  services.     *Then'  worli.  completed, —  i.Eoamet' 
their  country  indepeadeot, — the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  'ae&!ianJ° 
returned  peaceably  to  their  homes ;  bearing  with  them 
the  public  thanks  of  congress  in  the  name  of  their  grate- 
ful country. 

10.  'Washington,  having  taken  leave  of  his  officers  and  ^^^^^ 
army,  repaired  to  Annapolis,  where  congi-ess  was  then  in  wmimg- 
session;  and  there,  on  the  23d  of  December,  before  that '™ ''(i^f** 
august  body  of  patriots  and  sages,  and  a  large  concourse 

of  spectators, — in  a  simple  and  affectionate  address,  after 
commending  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the  protection, 
of  Heaven,  he  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
nhief  of  the  American  army. 

11.  'After  an  eloquent  and  affecting  reply  by  General  t.mtreOrp 
Mifflin,  tlien  president  ol'  the  congress,  Washington!  with-     miet^ 
drew.     He  then  retired  to  his  residence  at  Moui  £  Ver- 
non,  exchanging    the  anxious  labors  of  the  carip,  for 

the  quiet  industry  of  a  farm,  and  bearing  witii  ban  the 
enthusiastic  love,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  his  country- 

12     I  dependence  and  peace  being  now  established,  Ji,^^^^ 
1  e  pnbl  on     d  rel  eved  from  the  excitement  incident  to  ettm^trSd. 
limed  to  etamine  the  actual  condi- 


ton  of  be  coun    v      In  addition  to  a  foreign  debt  of  ei^ 
n  11  CDS  ot  doll  rs  a  domestic  debt  ol  raoie  than  thitty 
n  lions    due    o  Aneiican  citizens    and,  piincipally,  to 
tie  offe    8  and  soldieis  of  the  reiolution  wa"  btionely 
urged  upon  coig  ess  for  pavment      'But  by  the  aiticles  b 
of  confederation       gie^s  haA  not  the  power  to  dischaige  ** 
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ANALYSIS,  debts  incurred  by  the  war ;  it  could  merely  recommend 

to  the  individual  slates  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose. 
1.  Thcaaia  13.  'The  Stales  were  therefore  called  upon  for  funds  ta 
/jf/uBiS''  discharge,  in  the  first  place,  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
f  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  'The  states  listened  to  these 
[  calls  with  respect,  but  their  situation  wea  embarrassing  j 
— each  had  its  local  debts  to  provide  for,  and  its  domestio 
government  to  support, — the  countiy  had  been  drained  of 
its  wealth,  and  taxes  could  b  U  d  1  b  d 
congress  had  no  bindin_^   p  p  1 

B.  iHjujTec-  obedience.      'Some  of    h  mp    d    by   1       y 

"^SsS^'  taxes  upon  the  people,  f       j  p       i  d  y 

(sAns'«      their  creditors.     In  Ma  sa  h       ts  as 

tiiZ)^     the  consequence,  and  an  d  f  f  se        11  d 

tt.iniTK.    men  was  necessary  to  suppress  it. 

\jitmtUv       14.  'With  evils  continually  increasing,  the  necessity  of 
MUi^uit  a  closer  union  of  the  states,  and  of  an  efficient  general  gov- 
'™^^^^  ernment,  became  more  and  more  apparent.     'A  conven- 
«  janapoiit.  lion  of  commissioners  from  six  states,  held  at  Annapolis,  in 
September,  1786,  for  the  pmpose  of  establishing  a  better 
system  of  commercial  regulations,  led  to  a  proposition  for 
1787.     revising  the  articles  of  confederation.    'Accordingly,  acon- 
V'paiSlS™  vention  of  delegates,  from  all  the  states,  except  Rhode  Is- 
jrttaiom?.  land,  met"  at  Philadelphia  for  this  purpose  in  1787.     Find- 
KMay.     ing  the  aitioles  of  confederation  exceedingly  defective  as 
a  form  of  government,  the  convention  rejected  their  former 
purpose  of  revising  them,  and  proceeded  to  the  conaidera- 
T,  New  lerri-  tiott  of  a  new  constitution. — 'In  July  of  this  year,  a  large 
iSi^wsT  exte/it  of  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivev  was  formed  into 
a  territorial  government  by  the  general  congress,  and  called 
the  Northwestern  Territory. 
».  Thinct:,        15.  'After  four  months'  deliberation  a  constitution  was 
^u^^r  agreed'  on,  which,  afier  being  presented  to  congress,  waa 
"""^       submitted  to  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several  stales 
tfleflLiT.    jjj|.  (j|g  p  ratification.     Previous  to,  and  during  the  year 
1783-     17S3,  majorities  of  the  people  in  eleven  of  the  states 
adopte  1  the  constitution,  although  not  without  strong  op- 
position ;   as  many  believed  that  the   extensive  powers, 
which  the  new  government  gave  to  the  rulers,  would  ba 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
s.  pm»         1 6 .  'The  supporters  of  the  constitution,  who  advocated  a 
"™"'      union  of  the  several  states  under  a  strong  government,  were 
denominated  Federalists,  and  their  opposers  anti-Federal- 
i«  HMfioBnf  i^[g      "Provision  having  been  made  for  the  election  of  of. 
ijijnew  F<io- fioers  under  the  new  government,  Ueorge   Washington 
"iCv^     was  unanimously  elected^  President  of  tiie  United  States 
SjSife?     for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  John  Adams  Vioe-presi- 
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1,  >in  the  proseding  skeicli  of  die  Revolotion,  wa  have  dwelt  lVft&, 
priricipiillj  on  tliose  ovents  alone  thiit  fu-e  immediately  connected  ' 

with  American  history ;  the  limita  to  nhieh  we  were  confined  sel-  'in^^S' 
flom  peridttiiig  us  lo  look  beyond  the  Amerioaii  continent  to  ob-  j-^S^S^, 
serve  the  relations  wbioh  Eoghmd  siisfiiined,  during  that  period.   luvalMliin. 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.    'From  the  point  of  view  thai  i  impotiima 
we  have  taken,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  oould  derive  only   ^^^!^^ 
nu  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in  whidi  geiivteai^ 
England  was  involved  by  the  revolt  of  her  American  colonies ;  and   ""  ™M«'- 
it  is  heUevcd  that  our  history  will  aeqnira  additional  interest  and 
importanee  in  our  ejes  by  a  better  uiiderstandiog  of  the  Britisli 
eouncils  during  the  period  of  our  Revolution,  and  by  a  more  cir- 
cnmstantiol  account  of  the  European  wars  and  alliances  entered 
intfl  offlunat  England,  in  support  of  American  Independence. 

a.  »So  recently  had  America  become  known  to  most  Europeans,  ex-   s,  T/it  light 
cept  by  its  ge<^raphical  position  on  the  maps  of  the  globe,  that  J^^S'^ 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  oivllized  nation  there,  diapnting  ila     bm?^ 
posaeasion  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Earope,  filled  all  ""^^J^*" 
minds  with   astonishment.      The   novelty  of  the  speclaole — the    vitiricdbg 
magnitude  of  tie  interests  involved  in  the  oontroveray — a  jealousy    ^JJJ^yJ' 
of  the  power  of  England,  and  detestation  of  her  tyranny,  and  the 
idea  of  an  independent  empire  in  the  New  Worid,  awakened  uni- 
versal   attention  J   and    a   general    wish    prevailed   throughout 
Europe,  that  the  Americans  might  be  snccessful  in  gaining  their 
independence.    *None,  however,  regarded  the  struggle  Willi  more    Jl?5^"^ 
intense  interest  than  ilio  French  people,  whom  recent  defeats,  'JySc/i  ^^ 
national  antipathy,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  the  humiliation  of  a        pe- 
dreaded  rival,  no  less  than  the  natural  impulse  in  favor  of  men 
struggling  against  their  oppreasors,  stimulated  to  give  every  encour- 
agement to  the  canao  of  the  Americans. 

3.  sEven  the  people  of  England  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the     6  "^J*i 
Bubieot  of  the  justice  of  taxing  the  Amepicans,  and  the  policy  of     ^^i%^ 
employing  forcible  measures  to  constrain  their  snbmia^iou.    'In  t.  By  j«n-Ua 
parliament  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures  was  vehe-       mmi. 
ment,  and  snatained  by  saohmen  ae  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lord 
Cnmden,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

TEven  the  city  of  London  presented,'  through  their  lord-mayor,  7.  T}ie  cUi,  ii 
an  address,  remonstmnoe,  and  petition  te  the  throne,  deprecating     li"^. 
the  measures  of  tlie  ministerial  party,  and  entreating  his  majesty   "■  ■'mlj.'"' 
to  dismiss  "immediately  and   forever   team   his  councils,  those 
ministers  and  advisers  who  encouraged  the  establishment  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  America." 

4.  "A  minority  of  the  people  in  the  trading  towns  disapproved  a.  ^liejiso- 
»f  hostilities,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce ;  but  through-  ^^ij^ 
out  the  nation  generally,  the  lower  classes,  fuliy  persuaded  iSat  lawm.  i-c- 
Ihe  Americans  were  an  oppressed  people,  showed  the  strongest  j,^^^"J, 
aversion  to  the  war ;  and  such  was  the  popular  feeling  against  the  tmnton  tw 
ministerial  measures,  that  the  rccmiting  service  was  greatly  ob-  SS'fSiS 
■tiaated  by  it.    °When  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  afiaingam. 
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ANALYSIS.  recGived,  it  esoit«d  a  great  commotion  in  the  eiiy  of  London,  anfl  a 
yiolent  remonstranee  ogoiust  the  mensuresof  parliament  was  imme- 
diately published,  aooonipanied  iiy  the  Beverest  censures  upon  those 
who  hnd  adyised  the  kii^  to  make  war  upon  Ms  American  subjeeta. 
!.  peiiuoit        5,  'The  more  moderata  party  in  London,  presented  to  Ihe  throne 

ulie^mL  " ""  linmble  petilinn  ood  addresa,"  wtioh,  although  espreased 
in  terms  more  oool  and  temperat«  than  the  I'emonstrance,  attributed 
to  his  majes^B  ministers  the  dlBturbanoES  in  Amerioa— asserted 
the  aitaelunGnt  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain — and  justifled  their 
conduct  upon  those  principles  of  freedom  on  which  tlie  British 

9,  AmwfriV  constitation  itself  was  based.    ^The  answer  which  the  Mng  deigned 

iheidtig-     to  give  to  this  address,  was,  that  while  the  constituted  authority 

of  gOTemment  wna  openly  resisted  by  the  Americans,  it  was  neoea- 

sary  to  enforce  those  measures  by  which  alone  the  dignity  and 

interests  of  the  realm  could  be  duly  maintained. 

i.Dliomir,nu      6-  'The  general  discontent  also  reached  the  officers  of  the  army. 

W  1*8  arm!;;  When  the  n^iment  t«  which  the  Earl  of  Effingham  belonged  was 

^iiie°KaHo(  Ordered  to  America,  that  nobleman  promptly  resigned  his  comiuis- 
Ej^asiuaa.  gion,  declaring  that  his  honor  and  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  ^ed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  subjects  in  America,  who  were 
contending  for  their  liberties.  The  Eari  had,  from  youth,  been 
attadied  to  the  military  profession,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
in  foreign  service.  The  example  of  so  eminent  an  individual  was 
not  without  its  influence  upon  others,  and  seierai  officers,  of  the 
same  political  opinions  as  the  Earl,  declined  serviog  against  Amer- 
ica. The  course  pursued  by  these  individuals,  although  it  did  not 
pass  nneensured,  conferred  upon  them  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
The  Earl  of  Effingham  received  the  pnblie  thanl;s  of  the  city  of 
London  for  his  behavior,  and  was  honored  with  the  same  testi- 
mony of  approbation  from  the  city  of  Dublin. 

i.  nanitT-pn-      7.  *ThB  difficnitiea  with  America  wore  also  the  cause  of  reviv- 

(^jtouK-  ™Kt  "■^  ^'■^  period,  the  nearly  dormant  polilJeal  distinctions  of 
vived,       whig  and  tory  °  with  all  the  party  yiolence  and  inveteracy  that  had 

a  Sen  p.  303.   marked  the  civil  disHonsions  in  England  during  the  latter  years 

s.  vmmct  1^  of  the  reign  of  dueen  Anne.    Efrum  the  violent  altercations  and 
J^j^/sei-    continual  bickerings  carried  on  between  the  opposing  parties,  it 
seemed   that   not  only  Ameri<a^  but  England   also,  would  soon 
became  a  scene  of  mntnal  hostilities. 

I  fSojrgaer  8.  ^The  tories,  who  had  been  zealously  attached  to  the  Stnnrt 
%Sty'!'3'  family,  and  to  the  arbitrary  prinoipZea  which  they  cherished,  wore 
rtfreunuei   now  aeoused  of  instigating  a  war  upon  the  American  snlgeets  of 

^"^^^  Britain,  becanse  the  hitter  had  ventured  £o  asserii  their  just  rights 
and  liberties.  The  whole  coursa  of  the  tory  party  was  brought 
up  in  review  before  the  nation — they  were  declared  the  unBcrnpn- 
lous  advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  their  pernioicus  councils 
and  machinations  were  attributed  nearly  all  the  disgraces  abroad, 
and  dissensions  at  home,  which  England  had  suffered  since  the 
present  Teia;ning  limiily  had  come  into  power. 
1.  Shuraasr  S.  'On  tJie  oSier  hand,  the  whiga  were  reproached  with  being 
"ubio/^i'-'''  *^*  genuine  descendants  and  representatives  of  those  republican 
^  '  incendiaries  who  had  onoe  subverted  royalty  and  averturnGd  the 
COnstitntion,  and  who,  daring  the  commonwealth,  had  carried  on 
the  most  sanguinary  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  and  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  princes  of  the  hoaae  of  Hanover, 
whenever  their  pnrly  was  in  the  ascendency,  had  been  as  tyranni- 
cal in  maintaining  themselves  in  authority  as  the  most  ultra  of 
those  whom  they  toieii  with  being  the  fosorera  of  absolute  mofc 
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10.  'The  torles  alao  dcolureil  tkemselves  the  trae  i^ieiids  of  Eiig-    1.7TS. 

lish  fteedom — frieuds  of  the  oonstitulion-^tlie  sapporters  of  king 

unii  parliamenc,  in  ivhom  wna  VBSted  tie  keeping  of  the  libertits  of  ,!a^^^ 
England,and  whose  united  will  was  the  supreme  law,  ever  espress-        tories, 
jog  the  scQilments  of  a  luiijoritj  of  the  puopla    Farliiimeat,  sciiA 

tlie  toiries,  had  reaolced  upon  uatQg  force,  if  necessiuy,  in  order  to 
reduBB  the  AmericaoB  to  obedience.  Such  was  now  tke  law  of  the 
laud,  and  oiight  to  be  oousidered  tlie  yoice  of  the  nation.  Main- 
taining  llie  justness  and  the  politicul  necessity  of  compljing  with 
the  will  of  Uie  l^elature,  the  toriea  declared  themselves  the  strict 
ohswrers  of  the  laws  of  their  oountrj,  and  charged  the  whigs  with 
being  disturbers  of  the  public  peiLce,  and  with  treasoiuLhle  attacks 
upon  tke  constitution,  tending  to  the  eDooiiragemeut  of  seclitioa  and 
rebellion. 

11,  'In  reply  to  these  charges,  the  whigs  declaimed  themselves  a.  ntftnea 
more  intent  on  the  anbstantial  preservation  of  liberty,  than  on  the  '"^J^g.'** 
fbrmal  mode  of  doing  It  j  that  when  parliament  beo^tQe  corrupt,  the 

poople  were  not  bound  to  submit  to  their  betrayers  ;  that  a  very 
oon^derable  part  of  the  Britiali  empire  totally  disapproved  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  ministry  j  that  in  England  alone  it  was 
Kiv  from  being  oortain  that  a  majority  approved  of  those  measures ; . 
attd  that  if  a  just  compntatioa  should  be  maile  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  a  veiy  lai^e  ninjoritj-  wonid  be 
fijund  jigainst  them.  The  wMgs  declared  their  respect  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  they  looked  upon  sa  more  worthy  of  regard  than 
any  formal  act  of  the  legislature. 

;S.  ^The  tories  ascribed  escluaive  power  to  tho  parliament,  and   a.RaUna- 
denied  any  acBountability  to  the  people;  the  whigs  regarded  the  j^^oj^l/ 
purliament  as  composed  of  deputies  of  the  people,  who  have  no  lAsfimpar- 
righta  or  powers  but  in  common  with  their  constituents,  whose  will        ''" 
alone  the  former  were  bound  to  obey  in  transacting  the  public 
busines.'j  of  liie  nation.    While  the  whigs  iidmitted  that  it  wna  ad- 
visable, for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity,  to  refrain  from  violence 
in  opposing  the  ui^ust  measures  of  a  roujority  in  parliament,  un- 
less instant  and  iatolerable  mischiefs  were  threatened,  they,  at  the 
game  time,  maintained  the  right  of  individuals  to  reprobate  such 
measiu'es  with  all  imaginable  esplicilncss  and  indignation,  when- 
ever tiey  appeared  contrary  to  the  public  iDteresw.    Snob  were 
the  characters  of  the  two  great  parties  which  now  divided  the  Brit- 
ish nation  on  the  subject  of  the  Amerioan  controversy,  and  such 
was  the  general  tenor  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  defended 
their  respective  measures  and  principles. 

13.'Duringthebr!6frece3sofparliamentinthesummerof  1775,  i.  rss^Btc 
tke  Duie  of  Grafton  withdrew  a  second  time*  from  the  king's  ooun-  *"  '""J"^ 
oil,  on  account  of  hia  opposition  to  the  ooercive  measures  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  ministers  against  America.     Requesting  an 
audience  of  the  king,  ho  stated  to  bis  majesty  the  reasons  why  he 
could  no  longer  take  any  part  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.   The  king  listened  to  him  with  attention,  but  vainly  en- 
deavorcff  to  coovinoe  him  of  the  justice,  the  policj,  and  the  neoes-  ^  OMMiBg-o/ 
sity  of  the  war.  p^t/amura 

14.  50n  the  assembling  of  parliament  in  October,"  the  session  was  ^'JJ.I'm 
opened  by  an  elaborate  spaach  from  the  throne,  containing  charges         mi,    ' 

'  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  sealous  whig,  and  was  at  this  time  Lord-privy- fleiil.    Pre- 

idmlulstmUou,  which  sjieroiBed  U«  pOBOrs  of  goifcrninent  during  tho  auMeodlne  twslio 
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ANALVSis,  agfunst  the  coloniea  of  eoga^ng  in  a  desperMe  conspirafiy^  with  tlw 
deaign  of  eslablishing  an  independent  empire  in  America.    Th« 
most  deoisive  measures  were  recommended  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  rebellion^  and  parliament  was  informed  that,  with  this  view 
the  military  and  na?al  establishments  of  the  kingdom  had  been  in. 
creoised,  and  that  friendly  offers  of  foreign  Da^stance  had  been  re- 
ceived.   The  M)^3  speech  breathed,  throughout,  a  gpiiit  of  the 
most  inveterate  animosity  against  the  colonies,  and  nothing  les» 
than  unconditional  submission  was  held  cut  as  the  price  by  which 
peace  was  to  be  purchased. 
I.  coarse         15.  'When  the  usual  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  for 
fS'S^^   "''^  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  tirone,  the  Marquis  of 
^Roeii^g-   Rockingham  condemned,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  measurta 
*'™"       recommended  by  the  king.    He  denied  tliat  the  coloniea  had  aimed 
at  independence  i  "but  what,"  said  be,  "they  never  originally  in- 
tended, we  may  certainly  drive  them  to ;  they  will  undoubtedly 
prefer  independence  to  slavery."    Hia  lordship  concluded  an  ex. 
ccllent  speech  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address,  exprrasire 
of  his  views  of  the  proper  means  for  restoring  order  to  the  distracts 
ed  affairs  of  tlie  Briti^  empire.    After  a  long  and  vehement  de- 
late, the  amendment  was  rejected,  on  the  final  motion,  by  seventy- 
9ii  voices  to  thirty-throe. 
%Eff>iatiif       16. 'The  debate  was  not  without  its  salutary  effect  npon  the  jia- 
mi^SS'iif  t'""!  '"  enlightening  it  upon  the  tme  grounds  of  tie  war  with 
ihc  Bttnariiy.  America.    The  following  sjurited  protest  was  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  house  of  lordsj  by  the  minoriiy,  who  opposed  the 
address.    "  We  have  beheld  with  sorrow  and  indignation."  say  their 
lordships,  "  fl'eemen  driven  to  resistance  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
violence.    We  cannot  consent  to  an  address  which  may  deceive  hia 
majesty  and  the  public  into  a  belief  of  the  confidence  of  iLis  house 
in  the  present  miDistry,  who  have  disgraced  parliament,  deceived 
the  nation,  lost  the  colonies,  and  Involved  ns  in  a  otvil  war  against 
our  clearest  interests,  and!  upon  the  most  unjuBtiliable  grounds 
ivantonty  epilling  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  subjeots." 
a  MOnontaf      17.  'In  the  latter  part  of  November,  several  motions,  made  in  the 
'  Gr^W     lioase  of  lords  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for  estimates  of  the  state 
of  the  army  in  America,  and  tbe  additional  three  requisite  for  the 
i-BBlt^Mr.  ensuing  eampaitjn,  were  negatived  without  a  division.    *A  few 
Bvrkt.      days  later  Mr.  6urke  brought  in  a  bill  in  the  lower  house  "for 
quieting  the  present  troubles  in  America,"  the  basis  of  which  was 
a  reaunciation  of  the  exercise  of  taxation,  witliout  reference  to  the 
question  of  r^t,  but  a  reservation  of  the  power  of  levying  duties 
for  the  regulation  of  oommeroe,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  money 
t.  FauoT    so  raised  to  the  colonial  assemblies,    ''fhis  conciliatory  plan  re- 
iftfaiui.      ooived  the  votes  of  one  hundred  and  five  members,  but  two  hundred 
and  (en  voted  against  it, 
aProftiMio™      IS.  8Soon  after,  a  prohibitory  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  North, 
^^Mnh       interdicting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  declaring 
their  property,  whether  of  ships  or  goods,  on  t!ie  Mgh  seas  or  in 
harbor,  forfeited  ia  the  caplers,  and  amounting,  in  fact,  to  an  abso- 
r.  VMau  OT-  lute  declaration  of  war.    This  bill  roused  the  utmost  fury  of  the 
^g^^^*j  whig  opposition,  who  declared  it  a  formal  abdication  of  the  British 
iMi  f«(.     government  over  the  oolonies,  leaving  no  alternative  but  absoluta 
conquest  on  the  one  aide,  or  absolute  independence  on  the  other 
It  was  observed  that  the  guardian  genius  of  America  had  this  day 
presided  in  the  British  councils — that  the  present  hill  answered 
all  the  purposes  desired  by  the  most  violent  Americans,  by  induc- 
ing the  people  of  the  colonies  tn  unite  in  the  most  inflaiibie  deten 
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minatioa  to  cast  (iff  all  dependonce  on  the  parent  state,  and  estab-     ITTS. 

liak  an  independenii  government  of  tlieip  own.    It  was  therefore 

Bareaatioally  moved  tliat  the  title  of  the  present  bill  should  bo 
ehamged.  ao  as  to  purport  to  bo  a  bill  for  oarryiiig  mope  effectoiUy 
Into  exeoution  tiie  resolves  of  tlio  Amerioan  Congress.      'Tho   i.B!t!i»r- 
orlglnal  bOl  was  carried  in  the  house  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-    '''^^"^ 
iwa  votes  against  sixty-four. 

ID.  iiln  the  house  of  lords  tha  opposition  to  the  bill  was  equally  b.  onrniiim 
violent.    It  waa  declared  that  the  bill  was  framed  in  the  hour  of  *''^%^^ 
fatality  to  Britain — that  it  created  a  new  oonntiy  aJid  a  new  nation, 
— pbnting  them  in  that  vast  re^omvhere  once  stood  the  one  half  of 
the  Britiah  empire— giving  tliem  new  inolinations  and  new  interests 
— teaching  litom  to  look  upon  what  remained  of  that  empire  as 
their  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  toe,  and  to  lei^ae  themselves 
with  all  its  enemies.    ^What  most  irritated  Dhe  Americans  in  ibh  3.  Dcfma-/T 
debate  was  the  oharaoler  of  tlte  defence  given  to  tlie  bill  by  the  ^J^'jyj^. 
celebritted  jurist,  Lord  Mnnetield.    He  decl^ired  that  the  war  had       fiiu, 
commenced,  that  Britain  had  already  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  that 
they  were  not  now  at  liberty  to  oonwder  the  original  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  justice  or  injustice.*    ^A  deolaration,  from  so  ).  Effia  jiro- 
eminent  an  individual,  that  tho  justice  of  the  causa  was  no  longer   j_^^**^ 
to  be  regarded,  eicited  the  astonishment  of  the  colonists,  and  ce-  juid-t  ouirTi. 
meated  their  union.    'The  bill  finally  passed  the  upper  house  with-      1.  Final 
out  a  division.  ^iMfui^ 

30.  'Notwithstanding  the  continual  lai^o  majorities  in  favor  of      177Q 
minislflrial  measures,  on  the  30th  of  Fubruiiry,  1776,  Mr.  Pok  made      p^^  ^^' 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  ministry,  by  moving  that  a  committee  be  ,  Moiioaof 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  ill  success  of  his  majesty's  arms  in     Mr.  fox. 
Americii.'-'    'During  the  debate  that  rolloived,  the  weaitness  and  i.cinrmier 
folly  of  the  administration  were  fully  exposed,  and  ministers  •aei-^ ''f  "^  ^'^"■ 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  "  ill  suooes;  had  hitherto  attended  the 
operations  of  the  war,"  but  Ihey  declared  that  '■  more  yigoruus 
measures  would  now  be  pursued,  and  thai  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  enter  into  the  esaminations  proposed,  until  the  measures 
now  resolved  upon  were  tried,  and  the  event  known."    'Like  all  a.  Fait  of  iiu 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  which  the  movements      ™''"™ 
of  the  ministry  wore  shrouded,  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Pox  was  nega- 
tived by  a  birga  minority. 

ai,  >Wben  the  tre,»tie3  recently  entered  into  between  the  kinjc   g.  tthiiIci 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and   -'^^^ 
other  German  princes,  for  hiring  Urge  bodies  of  their  troops  to        n-ooju. 
Bid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  America,  were  laid  before      Fel>.  a». 
the  house,  with  the  request  for  supplies,  all  the  ardor  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  agiiin  revived.    "The  reasons  urged  by  the  ministry  for  uLMlnhirlai 
hiring  foreign  troops,  was,  the  diifioulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient    S^^'^ 
number  of  men  within  the  kingdom ;  be^dea,  oould  they  be  ob-        iict. 
tainod.  they  were  inosperienced  in  war,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  with- 
draw them  from  llie  pursuila  of  oommeroe  and  manufactures,  when 
a  sufScient  number  of  experienoed  veterans  oould  be  hired,  equal 
to  the  best  troops  in  Europe. 

aa.  "To  those  arguments  the  opposition  replied,  that  an  applica-  n.ArsToiima 
tionto  the  petty  princes  of  Germany  forsuooors  t,o  enable  Britain  to  ^'^ncSfjai' 
subdue  her  own  subjects,  was  humiliating  in  the  CKtreme,  sad  dis-       tlma. 


officer  in  the  army  a!  Qluitayus  Molphus.  «ho,  pDlnUng  ts 
'  See  jou  thorn  men  yon  Jbc  '.  kiil  thsin,  my  lada,  or  Uiey  wl. 
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ANAlvais.  graceful  in  the  ejm  of  Europe,    Besides,  the  terms  on  ■which  thes! 
troops  wero  obtajued  wbcb  denounced  ua  exorbitant,  tmd  the  Ger- 
man princes  weve  cbiiracleriii'd  as  prinody  bulchera  who  traded  in 
human  Mood,  and  sold  their  subjects,  liEe  so  roiuiy  beasts  for  the 
I  aoBwitf'i/M  alanghter.    'A  lery  money  of  seyen  pounds  ten  shillinga  was  to  ba 
■"■JS^S"™  ^Keu  for  each  soldier,  and  a  large  subsidy  was  to  be  granted  K  tka 
German  princes,  and  eontjnuiid  two  yenra  after  the  retorn  of  their 
troops.    But  whatexoitedtlie  greatest  indignation,  was,  Oiat  twelve 
thouBand  of  tieae  troops,  the  Hessians,  were  Ui  remain  under  the 
sole  command  aisd  conU'ol  of  their  own  general, 
3.  jUnerimta      23.  'While  tie  mlnistBrs  nmntained  tliat  the  terms  Wece  not 
ufTiiiMsiBrt.  unreasonaUa  coneidwing  the  distance,  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
Tice,  they  held  out  to  the  nation  the  moat  positive  asBurances  that 
so  great  a  body  of  veteran  troops  need  no  more  than  show  its- 
t,  Oppoimm  self  in  America  to  terminate  tie  war.    ^But  men  well  oonver- 
ataanaaa.    g^nt  in  military  afioirs,  and  well  acquainted  with  Amoriofl,  declared 
that  so  vast  a,  country,  with  a  tmited  people,  could  not  be  con- 
quered by  any  cumber  of  troops,  however  great,  in  one.  or  even 
4.Ksr«Uin  two  campaigns.     *In  the  ijouse  the  court  party  prevailed  by  a 
Oiehiiiise.    niiyority,  in  fiivor  of  the  supplies,  of  two  handred  and  forty  two  to 

eightj-eigM  voices. 

M5n*B.         34.  s The  treaties  were  not  less  vigorously  opposed  in  the  housa 

'™\  ,   of  peers,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  of  the  dalie  of  Richmond  foi 

RfcftTiionSa  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting  iiim  to  countermand  the  march 

""'Sko'"  "^  *^^  German  a,usilinries,  and  to   give  immediate  orders  for  a 

pens.       suspension  of  hostilities,  in  order  tliat  a  treaty  might  be  entered 

into  which  should  compose  the  differences  between  Great  Britain 

«. Romarfctof  and  her  colonies.     "The  Duta  of  Comberland  "lamented  that 

aStOaiS,  BrunswiokerSj  onae  the  advooatea  of  liberty  in  Europe,  should  now 

,  Rt^Bji  in   •>s  sent  to  sutgugate  it  in  America."    'On  the  final  question  in  the 

ise  ftcuM  ^  house  of  peers,  tie  ministry  were  sustained  by  one  hundred  votes 

'™**       against  thirty-two. 

Btocti  11,        35.  sAflec  the  deoiaon  of  this  matter,  another  was  brought  for- 

VMmi  ie-  ^^^'^  *''^'  occasioned  a  stiU  greater  ferment.    On  the  11th  of 

iaisroaaion-  Maioh  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  notice  that  the  sum  of  eight 

srafsnaS'af  l^uidred  and  forty-five  thouaajid  poundB  would  be  necessary  to 

tjia  cKnta^  defray  the  estraordinarj  expenses  of  the  land  forces  engaged  in 

oftoar,      the  American  war  during  the  preceding  year.    The  eiorbitoncy  of 

this  demand  was  iihowubytheoppoMtion,  bya  reference  to  previous 

victorious  campaigns,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  1760,  which  was 

crowned  with  suooass  by  the  conquest  of  Canada.     It  was  declared 

that  no  less  than  one  liondred  pounds,  to  a  man,  had  been  expended 

apon  tLe  itamssed  and  suiferlng  garrison  of  Boston,  and  yet  the 

previous  campaign    had  been  disgraoeful  to  tie  Eritish  arms. 

Gallant  victories  in  Europe  were  ludicrously  contrasted  with  those 

of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  River  Mystic  with  the 

1.  nW"""  ilf  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    sThe  ministry  were  overwhelmed  with  a 

IM  minfWT/.  torrent  of  wit,  ridicule,  argument,  and  invective,  but  they  stood 

their  ground  on  the  approbation  and  authority  of  parliament, 

relying  more  securely  on  the  strength  of  their  numbers,  than  on 

(lie  justice  of  theif  cause.    They  attributed  the  ill  success  of  the 

past  campaign  to  the  unexpected  obstimicy  of  the  colonies  ;  and  the 

expenditures  that  had  been  so  aeverely  censured,  to  the  nove'ty 

"  and  difficulty  of  carrying  on  so  distant  awar.    "•Declaring  that  l^ie 

'     ■  ■  1  had  grown  more  haughty  in  their  demands  since  tJie  coiii- 

mt  of  hostilities,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  stubborn 

opposition  was  henceforth  to  be  expected  &om  them,  they  now  called 

npou  parliament  to  let  forti  tie  fall  vengeance  of  the  kii^ona 
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Against  these  inoori'igible  offenders.  'After  the  moat  violent  alter-  ][770. 
cation,  the  motion  for  supply  was  carried  bj  .i  majority  of  one  — r — ~~~T 
hundred  and  eighty,  i^iiinst  fiftj-seren.  lite^JueT 

SB.  lOn  the  14th  of  iMarch,  another  importiiit  attempt  nas  made  s.  hufortiau 
inthe  house  of  lorda,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  hostilities.  On  that  ""x^J,'^'*' 
day  the  Dulieof  GruftonmoTedthat  an  address  should  boppeaented   otaStmipa 
\ia  the  throne,  reqaeating  that ''  in  order  to  prerent  the  lorther  offn-    ^^^_ 
sion  of  blood,  a  proelamatioD  might  be  issued,  declaring  that  if 
tha  oolouies  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  oommissioners  appointed 
under  the  htte  aot,^  setting  forth  what  they  oonsider  to  be  their 
gust  rights  and  real  grievances,  tiat  in  snoh  a  ease  hia  mrjesty 
will  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms  ;  and  that  aasuranes  shall  be 
given  iheut  that  tlieir  petition  shall  be  reooiredj  eoosidered,  and 
answered." 

37.  ^Among  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  motion,  it  vbb  onn-  s.  ArgumeiM 
aldcced  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  tending  to  allay  the  asperity  of  'Ji»»Koi? 
the  Americans,  at  a,  time  when  ttie  doctrine  of  unoonditiona,!  sub- 
mission had  been  advocated  in  the  other  house — a,  doctrine  which 
clearly  leaded  to  increase  the  repugnance  of  the  Americans  to  a 
reconciliation,  and  to  escite  them  to  make  the  most  deperate  efforts 
to  gain  their  independence.    'Another  eiroumstance  to  which  the  '■  rinjiwttmt 
Duke  of  Grafton  alluded,  as  presenting  a  proper  motive  to  induce  'S^S^ 
the  country  to  suspend  the  blows  it  was  preparing  to  atrilia,  was     ihcDakt. 
the  oertain  intelligence  which  had  been  received,  that  two  French 
gentlemen,  bearing,  as  there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  an  impor- 
tant commission,  had   recently  held  a  conference  with  Qenaral 
Washington,  and  been  introduced  by  him  to  tie  congi'ess,  with 
whom  oonferenoes  had  been  actually  commenced.    "Such  reason-  s.  Tftwerw- 
ings,  however,  were  totally  ineffectual  with  the  ministerial  party,  ""^ijjj^ 
who  declared  the  impossibility  of  an  effectual  resistance  of  the 
Amerioans,  and  their  utter  disbelief  of  French  interference.    ^The  o.MWftm  re- 
motion  of  the  duke  was  rqeoted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-one  voices  to      Jw*- 
thi^fty-nine.    'This  debate  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  conciliatory   1.  miiroqf 
measuTBS  for  the  present.    The  opposition,  seeing  all  Ihair  efforts  "^^^^ 
fruitless,  retired  for  a  while  ftom  the  nnequol  struggle,  and  war 
was  left  tc  do  its  work  of  havoc  and  desolation.    ^On  Uie  33d  of  a,  cima  i^am 
May  the  session  of  parliament  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the      ""''»' 
throne,  In  which  the  king  expressed  "his  hope  tiiat  his  rebellious 
Eubjeots  would  yet  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  tlieir  erroiB ;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  confidence  that  if  due  submission  could 
not  beobtfunedby  a  voluntary  return  to  duty,  it  would  bo  effected 
by  B,  full  exertion  of  the  groat  force  intrusted  to  Mm." 

ae.  'Thus  we  have  described,  briefly,  the  state  of  fteelii^  that  j^S!?"''^!^, 
existed  in  England,  both  in  and  out  of  pLU'lioment,  on  the  subject  '^^^n'  fu 
of  the  coBtroversy  with  Amerioa.    The  whole  nation  was  violently    .m«&i 
agitated  by  the  conflict  of  opinions,  but  the  people  were  far  more  "   ""^ray. 
equally  divided  on  this  grand  question  thou  their  representatives 
in  parliament.    '°The  kin^  was  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the   10.  vteaasf 
war,  oonoeiTing  that  the  dignity  of  the  orown  was  best  vindicated  ^^^i^ 
by  measures  of  ooercion.    Tlte  tory  party  almost  universally,  and  iy,anittfUK 
a  great   portion  of  the   landed  interest,  tc^ether  with  a  great  "^^j^J^ 
nwgi«dty  'jt  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  ooinoided  with      cSwcu. 
the  views  and  idlings  of  the  monarch,  and  were  ardent  in  theii 
wishes  1^  see  the  colonics  reduced  to  unconditional  submission. 
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iHAl.Yaia.  'On  the  otiier  hand;  the  great  body  of  the  irhigs,  who  had  heaa  in 

— power  during  most  of  tie  period  since  the  English  rfiTolution,  tilj 

liJfp^aH:  tlifi  accession  of  the  present  sOTereign,  together  with  the  conimer- 
comtBcikai  eial  part  of  the  comniuiiitj  generallj,  and  the  whcle  body  of  dis- 
mimifu"™^  senters,  and  BOetaries  of  all  denorainationa,  regarded  the  war  wilh 
eraHi,  Hid  abhorrence,  and  threw  the  weight  of  their  combined  influence  into 
''^i^TOs      tha  scales  of  the  opposition. 

a  iruuriisato     23,  ^During  tha  summer  of  1776,  strong  suspioions  began  to  be 
^''^Sct"^  eotertfiined  by  the  ministif,  of  nnfriendlj  designs  from  abroad, 
and  already  British  commerce  began  to  suffer   aeriously  frara 
AmericMi  cruisei.'S.    The  trade  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
in  particular,  was  Involved  in  great  distress,  and  snch  vrns  tke 
amount  of  supplies  i^hioh  these  islands  ordinarily  derived  from 
America,  that  their  deprivation  cansed  the  prices  of  many  neces- 
jLaisBiin  anries  of  life  to  rise  to  four  or  five  times  their  former  value.    ^It 
"""^      '  ■was  computed  in  London,  at  the  close  of  tho  year  1776,  that  tha 
losses  of  merchants,  and  of  government  during  the  year,  hy  the 
vessels  employed  as  transports  for  troops  and  stores,  amounted  to 
little  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
4.  Aiaaiam      30.  'What  was  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  British  goyemment, 
^J55^^^^  vtere  the  unusual  facilities  offered  by  other  nations  to  Americau 
til  FrsHM    privateers  in  the  disposition  of  their  priacs.     The  poets  of  France 
and  Brem-   ^od  Spain,  especially  those  of  the  former  power,  were  freely  open 
to  the  Americans,  both  in  Enrope,  and  in  the  French  aiid  Spanish 
colonies ;  and  there  the  Americiins  found   ready  purchasers  for 
their  prizes,  while,  from  the  French  West  India  Islands,  privatecrB 
were  fitted  out  under  American  colors,  ivith  commissions  from 
Congress,  to  cover  their  depredations  upon  tho  British  shipping 
s.  Beflioo-    in  those  seas.    ERemonstrances  wore  indeed  made  by  the  British 
Jj^jjg(j^    ministry  lo  the  court  of  France,  which  produced  some  restraint  on 
gmeranuni.  these  practices,  wbiob  were  publicly  disavowed ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  privately  encouraged,  and  that  the  French  govern- 
ment seeretly  favored  the  cause  of  the  Americans. 
Oct,  SI,  1TT8.      31.  «0d  the  Inst  day  of  October  (he  session  of  parlioment  was 
«.  KMif'j    again  opened,  and  a  speech  ft'om  the  throne,  alluding  to  the  decla- 
'^^^J'f  _*    ration  of  AmerToan  indetiendence.  informed  t^e  two  hninif-s 


v^^.-.,  H.  independence,  informed  the  two  houses  that  the 

jmrllamem.  Americans  "had  tt^ected,  with  circnmstnncea  of  indignity  and  in- 
sult, the  means  of  conciliation  held  out  to  them  by  his  majesty's 
commissioners,  and  hod  presumed  to  set  np  their  rebellious  confed- 
eracies as  independent  states."  The  defeats  which  the  Americans 
had  sustained  at  Brooklyn  and  on  Iho  Hudson,  were  alluded  l^),  as 

Siving  the  strongest  hopes  of  tha  moat  decisive  good  consequences ; 
ut  his  majesty,  notwithstanding,  informed  parliomejjt  that  it  Was 
necessary  to  prepare  for  another  campaign. 
'-Hft^M-fn      32.  TThe  kin^s  speech,  utkder  the  established  pretflit  of  its  being 
t^Pf',^^  the  speech  of  the  minister,  was  treated  with  great  severity,  nnil 
mai  ireaied.  met  with  a  determined  opposition  from  the  minority.     ^When 
S-  ■^™'5?1    addresses,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  speech,  were  brought  for- 
ntalurJai    word  in  both  houses,  on  amendment  of  a  totally  different  character 
adifrwj.      TT  jH  litewise  moved,  in  (he  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Cavendish,  and 
in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.    The  amend 
ment  concluded  with  the  following  peculiarly  spirited  and  strikinj, 
declaration. 
*.  CimeUi-        33.  '"  We  should  look,"  it  asserted,  '■  with  shame  and  horror  on 
*^^"t  ^^y  ^''*^''  ^^^^  """^'l  ^^^  ">  ''■■''"''  "'f'  fP"'''  "^  ""y  portions  of  the 
ommmitBr.  British  nation,  and  bow  them  to  an  abject  and  vnconditional  svih- 
mission  to  any  power  whatsoever ;  that  would  tend  to  annihilata 
tlieir  liberties,  and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles  and  pas^Tit 
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habite  by  the  foroe  of  tbreigu  mercenary  arms;  because,  amidst     ITT©. 

tlie  BseessBS  and  abuses  wliLcli  have  happened,  we  muse  respect 

the  spirit  aad  pcineiples  operating  in  these  commotions.    Our  wish 
b  to  r^ulate,  not  to  destroy;  for  those  very  principles  OTideatly 
beof  so  exiiot  im  au-ilogy  with  those  irhich  support  the  most  Tain- 
able  port  of  otir  onn  eoustitution,  that  it  is  iiiipossiblo,  -wiik  any 
appoirance  of  justioe,  t<i  thinlt  of  wholly  oitirpaling  Ihem  by  the 
sword  inany  pact  of  the  British  dominions,  wiihont  admittingcon- 
sequenoes,  and  estnblish.ing  precedents,  tlie  most  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom."    'Aftec  a  violent  delate  the  amend-  l-k^scMob 
mant  was  riyeclad  in  the  house  of  commona  by  a  majority  of  two      "^^^""^ 
hundred  and  ftirty-two  to  eighty-seven,  and  in  the  house  of  poaca 
by  ninety-one  to  twenty-sis.    ^Fourtflen  of  the  peers  joineil  in  a  s  Tntatej 
protest,  i!i  whiEk  they  inserted  the  proposed  amendment,  in  order    ""p™"- 
thiC  it  might  remain  a  perpetual  memorial  on  the  journals  of  Utat 

34.  sThe  noit  moToment  of  tho  opposition  iras  a  motion,  by  iMsitontf 
Lord  Cavendish,  "  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com-  ^'"^^'^ 
mit  tee,  to  oonsider  of  the  revisal  of  ail  acta  of  parliament,  by  nhich 
hia  majesty's  aubjeots  think  themselves  t^rieved,"    >Tbi3  motion  tiMKdt^oii 
was  based  upon  a  proclamation  of  his  majeaty's  oommissionera  in       "tai. 
America,  by  vhioh  the  colonies  were  aasured  that,  if  they  would  r^- 
tarn  to  their  allegiaiice,  the  original  subjects  of  grievance  shonM 
be  removed,     ^The  motion  was  opposed,  however,  with   great  s.  ommuim 
wannth  by  the  ministerial  party,  who  daelored  that  it  tendai  to  "  i*"™"™ 
disgrace  the  commissioners,  and  defeat  thoir  endeavoi's  to  obtain 
tlie  most  advantageous  terms  for  tlie  kingdom.     Hn  the  sequel  of  irifj;^ 
flie  debate  the  miuistry  asserted  that,  until  the  congress  bad        irj, 
rescinded  the  declaration  of  independence,  no  treaty  oould  be  en- 
tered into  with  America. 

a5,  'This  assertion,  conpled  with  the  insidioas  offers  of  a  redress    ''-^^; 
of  grievances,  was  received  with  great  indignation  by  the  oppoai-  "p^i^i 
tion,  who  declared  it  a  declaration  of  the  estremities  of  war,  or  nn- 
conoitional  submission, — a  condition  that  oould  not  bo  enforced 
without  the  effusion  of  oceans  of  bloocl,  and  one  tliat  held  out  to 
America  the  option  only  of  slavery  or  death,    sThe  motion  of  Lord  s.  b^««d» 
Cavendish  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  forty-  ^'t^"ta»^ 
Beven ;  and  from  this  liine  many  of  tlje  whig  members,  seeing  their   (jiiKsb,  ms 
opposition    ineffectual  and  nugatory,  and   that   the  weight   of   '^/ZS^ 
numbera  baffled  all  arguments,  withdrew  from  the  bonse  whenever   wsifi/rom 
questions  relating  to  America  were  proposed,  and,  during  the  re-         "aiae. 
mainder  of  the  session,  a  oleai"  field  waa  left  to  tlie  ministry, — the 
vn£t  supplies  deniand^i  by  them  being  granted  in  almost  empty 
houses,  without  examination  or  debate. 

36,  'The  number  of  seamen  was  now  increased  to  forty-five  thou-  i  si/uiuiea 
land  for  the  ensuing  year;  the  expense  of  the  navy  amonnted  to  •^'>"™"'li- 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  doUara,  and  four  and  a  half  millions 
were  vot«d  to  discharge  its  previous  debt.  n*The  expenses  for  the  'L-^JSJ"^ 
land  sci'vloe  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  be-  gcnrict 
aides  the  oitraordinavies  of  the  preceding  year,  which  exceeded  "„^J??™' 
five  millions.  "New  contracts  were  also  entered  into  for  additional  ho^ 
troops  from  Germany,-  1777 

\\-j_  HTbe  advanced  age  and  infirm  slate  of  health  of  the  Earl  of  ,^  gorfV 
Chatham,  had  prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  dis-  ChaOma. 
putea  which  were  ablating  both  houses  of  parliament,  but  unwilling  'Ij^^'J^ 
that  the  present  session  should  pa.ss  without  some  public  testimony  iu,a3tiiftBrl» 
of  hisabnorrenoeof  the  war,  ho  determined  to  make  one  effort  more  i"^^^^ 
for  conciliation.    '^On  the  30th  of  May.  1777  he  repaired  lo  the  -"^^5? 
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iSALvais.  house  of  lor  Is,  m  p[  ed  in  flunnels,  fmcl  benring  a  cnitoJi  in  eacll 
~- — ~^  hand,  anl  thcie  moved  th  t  "ao  humble  address  he  pcesenled  to 
hia  maje'ts   aiv  sing  him  to  tato  the  most  speedy  nnd  effectual 
maasurea  tor  putting  a  slop  to  the  present  unnatural  war  cgainst 
the  colonies,  upon  the  only  just  aiid  solid  fonndation,  namely,  tha 
remoTiii  of  aeoumulated  grieTnnces." 
,  Benmrica  <if     3S.  'TMs  motioE  the  aged  Eorl  Buppocted  With  all  the  powers  of 
m«^<^    hia  early  eloquence,  and  the  atill  greater  weight  of  his  ohftraoter. 
(Sfa  maUon.    "  We  J^ye  tried  for  uuconditioniii  BubmiBsion  of  tie  Amerioana," 
9fdd  he,  "let  ua  now  try  what  can  be  giHuad  by  unoondiUjuial  re- 
dress.   The  door  of  meroy  has  hitherKi  been  shut  agtunst  them ; 
you  haTOKiusaeked  every  oomer  of  Germany  fin:  boors  and  rufBana 
to  invade  and  ravage  their  oountry  ;  for  to  conquer  it,  my  lords,  is 
imposaihle — you  cannot  do  it.    I  may  as  well  protend  to  drive  them 
before  me  with  this  crutch.    1  wu  experienoed  in  spring  hopes  and 
vernal  promises,  but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoctial  disappoint- 

a  CBnUmuf      33.  ^"  "Were  it  praotioable,  by  a  long  continued  coarse  of  saeaesa, 
itmafiMrs'  to  conquer  America,  the  holding  it  in  subjection  afterwards  will  be 
'"^   '     utterly  impossible.    No  benefit  can  be  derived  from  that  oouniry 
to  this,  but  by  the  good  will  nnd  pure  affection  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
this  la  not  to  be  gained  by  force  of  arms;  their  affection  is  to  be  re- 
covered by  reconciliation  and  juadoe  only     If  ministers  are  oorreol 
in  saying  that  no  engagements  are  entered  into  by  America  with 
France,  there  is  jet  &  moment  left ;  lie  point  of  honor  ia  slill  safe ; 
a  fevB  weeks  may  decide  onr  fiite  as  a  nation." 
t  uimHiflt  ai     40.  "The  motion  of  the  Earl  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  ad- 
,^^^  ministration,  on  the  ground,  principally,  that  America  had  talten 
Ttalaiea.     up  arms  with  a  settled  reaoiution  of  a  total  separatdon  from  the 
mother  coontry,  and  that  if  the  present  causes  of  altercation  had 
not  arisBn,  other  pretests  would  have  been  found  to  quarrel  with 
4.  The  me-    Great  Britain.    »The  ministry  posidvely  daiiied  any  danger  from 
nm  Uat.     France,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  twenty- 
JnnB  1.      eight.    50n  the  7th  of  June  the  session  was  terminated,  by  a  speech 
6  ciaaqfllie  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  two  houses  were  complimented  for 
'""  "^      the  iinqueationablo  proofs  they  hod  ^en  of  their  clear  disoera- 
t.  Arragnnct  mont  of  the  true  intwcsts  of  the  country.   'Snoh  was  the  haughty 
efuiteoKfi  arrogance  of  tho  court  party  at  thia  period,  that,  when  the  Ameri- 
'""'"''       oan  government,  then  having  a  conaidorable  number  of  British 
priBoners  in  its  possession,  proposed  to  the  English,  ambassador  at 
Paris  to  exohai^o  them  for  an  equal  number  of  Americans,  Lord 
North  retnrned  for  answer,  that  "  the  long's  ambassador  receives 
no  application  from  rebels,  unless  they  come  to  implore  his  ma- 
jesty's mercy." 
Hov.  m.         41.  'On  Uie  twentieth  of  JMovember  parliament  agiun  aBSembled, 
fimftflB     ""    ""^  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  eirpresaing  his  ma- 
jfcms  <a  !Sfl  jesty's  "  oonfidenoe  that  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  his  forces 
pKimsw   ^°''^^  ''*  attended  with  important  saooesses,"  and  "Hat  the  de- 
A  Navaaber.  luded  and  unhappy  multitude  would  finally  retum  to  their  alle- 
I.  niiiaiB-iai  gittnee."    ^The  addresses  brought  forward  in  reply  in  both  houses, 
^S^w*     -^  ''^^  friends  of  the  ministerial  party,  were  opposed  by  amend- 
^^^Hi^s.  ments  recommending  measnres  of  aocommoil&tion,  and  an  imme- 
diato  cessation  of  hostilities. 
qf     42,  sxha  amendment  in  the  house  of  lords  was  moved  by  Lord 
Chatham  himself,  wbn^  in  the  coui-so  of  his  remarlts,  declared, 
"  '^   ^  were  an  American,  as   I   am   an   Englishman,   wbilo  & 
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iihe  Amerieau  war,  wHot  liad  beeE  advocated  by  Lord  Suffolk,     J, TIT. 

saoretary  of  state,  on  tie  ground  tint  it  was  "  perfectly  justifiable 

to  nse  a,II  the  means  that  God.  and  Katuce  had  put  into  their 
hands,"  waa  denounced  by  LoM  Chatham  as  a,  species  of  barbaiity 
equally  ilbhorreitt  to  religion  and  humiLnity, — shoofciiig  to  every 
preoept  of  morality,  and  eTery  sentiment  of  honor.    'But  notwith-   V''^?'^ 
Btanding  the  earnest  appeals  ^^nst  the  address,  it  woa  sustained  frSaal^- 
in  both  houses  by  the  nsual  loi^  majorities.  adued. 

■13,  ^On  the  third  of  December  th.B  oatastrophe  of  Burgoyne  at      d™-  a 
Saratc^  mas  aimounoed.    Unusual  excitement  was  prodiioed  by  ^-  ^"i'^ 
tkis  inlelligcnoe,  and  although  the  grief  and  concern  ibr  this  disns-     SSftofV 
Iroua  defeat  were  general,  yet  tho  bitter  infective  and  reproaohea    Biirsoyae. 
which,  it  drew  on  the  ministers^  whoso  ignorance  and  incapn^ty 
were  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  di^aoe,  were  not,  on  that  ac- 
count^ tbe  less  severe.    ^The  high  tone  of  ministers  was  aomenhat  3,  Admission 
lowered,  and  Lord  North,  with  great  apparent  dgeotion,  aeknow-      "U^^ 
ledged    that  he  hod  indeed  been  unfortunate,  but  that  his  inten- 
tions were  over  jast  and  npright." 

44.  *Various  motions  were  now  mode  in  both  housee,  ftir  copies  j.  tsotiBjafor 
of  the  orders  and  iuatruotioiis  sent  to  General  Bnrgoyne,  and  for  inJOraiaiSm. 
papers  rehitiTe  to  tie  empioyinont  of  the  Indians,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 'The  immense  supplies  demanded  by  the  ministry  for  carry-  j.  jjecions 
ing  on  the  war,  excited  ^le  astonishment  of  all.  The  ministers  es-  ,!",^1^!- 
plained,  by  saying  that  these  eitcaordinary  expenses  were  owing  s^jtpjfee  de 
ta  the  exteemely  hostile  disposition  of  the  country  where  the  war  fntrndeO. 
was  ri^Qg,— that  no  aappUes  of  any  kind  could  be  purchased  there, 

and  that  all  mast  he  traiHported  thither  at  a  prodigious  expense, 
unpreoedented  in  Buy  former  wars. 

45.  'About  the  middle  of  December  parliament  adjourned  over  to      1 779. 
the  3(Kh  of  January, — a  measure  that  was  violently  opposed  by  the  b.  JiOoh™. 
whig  opposition,  who  declared  the  impolicy,  at  so  critical  a  juao-  ^^^^ 
ture,  of  indulging  in  so  long  ii  recess.    ''But  the  ministry  had  an    aoiby^ 
important  ohjeot  in  view.    The  recent  defeat  of  Bnrgoyno,  and  the       '^^,\j 
ooEtinual  disappointments  aUending   e»ery  ministerial  measure   «s^^^ 
liad  made  such  an  impression  on  tha  public  mind,  that  a  general 
averseness  to  tJie  recruiting  service  was  maniffeated  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  Uie  exorbitant  demands  Ibr  supplies  had  also  created 

general  uneasiness,  A  new  method  of  increasiag  and  furnishing 
the  army  was  resolved  upon,  wMeh,  it  was  feared,  the  whig  oppoai- 
(j-m  in  parliament  would  have  seriously  interrupted. 

46.  ^During  the  recess  de  application  was  made  to  the  prominent    s.  ■*^^sj- 
members  of  tha  tory  party  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  come  ftir-  """J™'  ™- 
ward  in  aid  of  the  measures  whioh  they  had  advooated,  and,  by  sup- 
plying funds,  and  furnishing  feomita,  to  rennimate  the  military 

spirit  of  the  nation.  ^Seyeral  cities  seconded  the  views  of  the  ministry,  s,  jvzooreijji 
iJTorpool  and  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  each  engaged  l^^j^^ 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  man.    But  the  oity  of  London  re-    iryoSiBv. 
jected  6ko  measure ;  and  the  motion  to  lai.  the  ministry  was  nega- 
tived in  the  common  council  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  no  more  than  thirty,     '"Tha  tory  party  in  Bristol  were  W-Torytartt 
ioUed  in  a  similar  inajiner ;  and  in  Worfolk  the  opposition  to  the   ^^fj^ 
ministry  was  BO  powerfiiL  that,  instead  of  proouring  assistance,  a     Mj^oHi 
petition,  signed  by  five  thousand  four  liundred  uSividnals,  was 
sent  up  lo  parliament,  reprobating  the  American  war  with  the 
utmost  tre  dom  and  asperity.  "i^^J* 

4./   "When  parliament  again  aasembled,  tkeae  free  subscriptions,   aiainttoie 
Mid  voluntary  levies  ofraen,  accomplished  by  ministerial  influence,  ^ 
met  with  Uiu  severot  animadversiona  of  lie  whig  oppoation, 
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iNAT.YSis.  the  ground  that  they  ivere  Tiolitiona  of  the  letter  nnd  spirit  of  the 
"" — ~ —  coHstittitioDj  anii,  as  such,  fumislied  procBdents  dangerous  to  tha 
Feb.  s.      liberties  of  the  people     'On  Ihe  Eeoojid  of  Febranry  Mr.  Fox  de- 
..  Spcechmd  livered  one  of  Ihe  most  able  apeeehes  eTOr  lis^l^ened  to  in  ike  hous<\ 
aoiim^ilT.  n^j^g  .,  stale  of  the  British  nation,"  whiob  hooonoladed  bjaioving 
an  nddre^,  that,  on  acoount  of  the  imminence  of  the  ikagex  to 
which  the  realm  wns  eiposed  nt  homa^"  none  of  the  troops  remain- 
ing in  Britain,  or  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  should 
5.  Rtjatim  bo  sent  to  Aniei'ica."    'Although  the  motion  was  rejocied,  by  n,  laa- 
ifUeimiimi.  jo^ity  of  two  hundred  nnd  fifty-nine  ngtunatone  hundred  and  sis ty. 
five,  yet  the  vote  showed  an  increasing  minority  in  opposition  to 
the  ministry. 
Fob.  1!.         48.  =On  the  17th  of  Tebrunry  Lord  North  camo  fomard  with  a 
3.  Oonctiiii-   conciliatory  plan  ftr  terminating  the  difficulties  wilh  Amerioij — 
""^^^J^      renouncing  parliamenl.ary  taiation  of  the  oolonies,  and  autboriiing 
WiiriS       the  appointment  of  conunissionera  with  full  poweiB  to  irCftl  with 
Congress  "  as  if  it  wore  a  legal  body,''  and  without  a  preliminary 
i  sutvcech  renunciation  of  Amerioan  independence,    ^These  proposals  were 
OB  (tall  xcii-  accompanied  by  an  able  speech  from  the  mimster,  in  defence  of  his 
"         own  conduct,  but  in  a  style  so  different  from  the  arrogance  which 
he  had  formorly  assumed,  as  to  iead  to  the  conjecture  that  soma 
powei'ful  motive  had  indaced  the  ministry  to  adopt  such  an  altera- 


k  The  minis-      40.  'The  whlgs  made  no  opposition  to  the  pkn  of  conciliation, 
leriai  flaa   30  unespectedly  submitted,  but  they  were  not  the  less  severe  upon 
"^bTrS    the  defenoe  of  his  conduct  setup  by  the  minister.    'Mr.  Poi  said 
ic*&s.       that  "the  minister'a  arguments  might  be  collected  in  one  point, 
lewioS^'   '''^  oicuses  comprised  in  one  apology, — in  one   single  word — 
tb-.Foa.     ignorance: — a  total  and  palpable  ignorance  of  every  part  of  the 
Bulgeot.    The  minister  had  hoped,  and  he  was  disappointed ; — he 
expected  a  great  deal,  and  tbund  little  to  answer  his  expectations ; 
— he  thought  the  Americivns  would  have  submitted  to  his  laws,  and 
they  resisted  them  : — he  thought  they  would  have  submitted  to  his 
arms,  and  thay  had  defeated  them ; — he  made  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions, and  he  thought  they  would  succeed,  hut  they  were  rejected." 
T.  jmerteBo  ■'in  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Pox  first  announced  the  startling 
S5Sm  m?   fact,  which  ministers  had  kept  from  parliament,  that,  eleven  days 
^^Bd.     before,  a  treaty  had  been  actually  signed'  at  Parw  between  France 
I.  Feb  I.     and  America, 
t,  Formnino-      50.  'On  the  131h  of  March  a  ftirmal  nolificalaon  of  this  treaty 
Snw^  was  madettf  the  English  governnient,by  the  French  minister;  and, 
on  the  16th,  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
«.  Titecum-   brcught  the  same  before  the  house  of  commons.    °The  notiUcati 


T^^Fr'nch  "^ '■''''  French  minister,  after  declaring  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and 

Bi#rti(er.     commerce  had  been  concluded  between  Prance  and  the  "  United 

States  of  America,"  expressed  a  desira  on  the  part  of  the  former, 

(o  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  conrt,  but  con> 

eluded  with  an  insinuation  that  the  court  of  France  was  determined 

to  protect  the  commerce  of  its  subjects  in  Americii,  and  Lad  in  con  ■ 

sequence  concerted  -  eventual  measnres"  for  that  purpose. 

10.  SjilrUfn      hi.  '"Such  a  notification  was  regarded  as  highly  insulting, and m 

noWtoiftoi  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  virtual  declaration  of  war;  and  aadreasea 

muiMiti/   were  moved,  assuring  the  king  of  the  firm  support  of  parliament  in 

forUammt.   repelling  the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  the  French  nation.    "In 

^^^^i.  hoth  houses,  anieadments,  declaring  that  the  present  minisi.ry 

n^Frnwi  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  alFaira 

■""*™''    were  warmly  supported  by  the  opposition,  bntwere  r^eoted,  on  th« 

final  vote,  by  lirge  majorities. 
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fj3.  'The  declaration  of  France  infiwor  of  America,  ttie  great  in-     1778. 
crease  of  hec  navy,  and  tlie  assembling  of  large  bodies  of  troops  on  — ~~ — 
ier  northern  frontier,  led  to  sorlons  debates  in  botli  houses  on  the    'jaSaM 
stijite  of  the  nation.    'The  oommons  unaaimoasly  passed  a  yote  of    *"*  jwmsm. 
oredit.  to  enable  the  king  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  imme-   ^.Ju^and 
diate  defence,  and  in  the  house  of  lords  a  motion  was  made',  by  the  inBiPjttof  iln 
Dako  of  Biehmond,  to  recall  the  fleet  and  army  from  America,  and  ""J^S"^ 
to  station  both  where  they  might  protect  those  parts  of  the  British    a.  April?, 
dominions  that  were  most  exposed  to  the  eiiomy.    sThe  Duke  of    s.spaehin 
Riohmond  supported  this  motion  by  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  ^S^!^ 
animated  speeches  erer  heard  iu  that  assembly.    He  exposed  the 
profusion  of   the  Itoances,  in  the  administration  ^  the  impaired 
oredit  and  commerce  of  the  nation ;  and  the  defective  state  of  the 
navy ;  all  which  he  attributed  to  the  imprndenca  and  incapacity  of 
the  present  ministers,  and  he  concluded  by  insisting  that  the  only 
measure  of  safety  was  on  immediate  recagoitioD  of  the  iudepen- 
dence  of  the  colonies,  and  on  occammodation  with  t^em  upon  the 
most  adyimtageous  terms  that  could  bo  obtained. 

53.  'But  in  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  Duke  of  RioJimond,  i.  DivOim 
and  supported  by  the  whole  Rockini|;ham  party,  the  opposition  ^Si«(« 
were  not  unanimous.    The  Earls  of  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Shel- 

bnrne,  and  other  lords  who  had  thus  for  uniibrmly  acted  against 
the  ministry,  deprecated  Iha  utter  relinquishment  of  America,  as 
the  greatest  of  all  political  evils  that  could  befal  the  British  no- 

54.  'The  sulyect  of  debate  thus  brought  forward  was  one  of  the  e  Tin  lust 
very  greatest  importance,  and  it  received  additional  interest  from  .^Xb^'^ 
Uie  oiroumatance  that  it  colled  forth  the  last  political  effort  of  that  c/aiimm  ia 
great  atatearaan  and  patriot,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  On  that  day  ""i^"'^ 
this  eminent  man,  pale  and  emaciated,  and  bowed  down  with  the  ^^' 
inHrmities  of  nge,  made  his  last  appearance  at  the  house,  to  bear 

his  decided  testimony  against  a  measure  which  he  conceived  to  in- 
Tolve  the  degradation  and  dishonor  of  his  country.  As  he  was 
supported  into  the  house  by  his  friends,  oil  the  lords  arose  out  of 
respect,  and  remained  standing  until  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

C.'.  'When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  finished  his  brilliant  a  h*  ataaa- 
effort.  Lord  Chatham   arose,  and  began  by  lamenting  that  his  ^^''^f^. 
bodily  ictirmities  had  so  long  prevented  him,  at  thi.s  important       lion. 
crisis,  Itom  attending  his  duties  in  parliament.    "  But  my  lords," 
said  he,  "I  r^o  ice  that  the  grave  baa  not  closed  upon  me;  that  lam 
still  left  olive  ia  lift  up  my  voioe  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
ancient  and  noble  inoT>archy.    Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load 
of  infirmity,  1  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most 
perilous  conjuncture ;  but  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never 
will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious 
surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions.    Shall  this  great 
kingdom,  that  h^  survived  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inr^uis,  the  IS  orman  conquest.,  and  that  baa  seen,  unawed,  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  now  fall  prostrate 
before  the  house  of  Bourbon  1 — now  stoop  30  low  as  to  toll  its  an- 
cient and  inveterate  enemy.  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  ns  peace  ! 
It  is  impossible.   I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources 
of  this  kingdom,  bat  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
juat  rights.    Bui  my  lords,  any  state  ia  better  than  deapair.    Let  ' 
as  at  ieast  make  one  effor^-and,  if  we  fall  let  us  fell  like  men." 

58.  'The  Duke  of  Richmond  arose,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  j.  K^v0, 
that  the  conc[uest  of  America  by  force  of  arras,— a  measure  which  "^^^S, 
the  noble  earl  himself  hod  never  advocated,  was  utterly  imprac- 
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I.   ticabla ;  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  aebure  her  friendsMp  bj  a  treaty 
-  of  alliance,  tlion  to  throw  lier  into  the  arms  of  FnintB,    'The  earl 
ihSfol^^.  °^  Chatlian,  greatly  moved  during  the  reply,  mode  an  eager  eflort 
to  rise  at  its  conelusion,  but  after  two  or  tJiree  unsnooessflil  at- 
s.  Deailt  of   tompla  fell  hack  in  his  seat  in  a  fidnting  fit.    'The  house  immpdl- 
'^ftttSom    ''ts'r  a<younied — the  Earl  was  oonveyed  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  medioal  attendance  was  procured,  bnt  oiter  lingering 
some  few  -weelta,  he  expired  on  the  11th  of  Moy,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age, 
%^'r'^       57.  'Aletterof  LordCamdenspeaksofthialasteffortofthoEarl 
"toL™'   of  Chatham  in  the  following  teims.    "  Tke  Earl  apoke,  but  was 
not  like  himself.     His  words  weresiireda  of  unconnected  eloquence, 
and  flashes  of  the  same  fire  that  he,  Promethens-like,  had  stolen  from 
heaTen,  and  which  were  then  returning  to  the  plaoe  whence  they 
t.  Viam  qf    were  taken,"    iWhat  were  the  ideas  of  tie  Earl  of  Chatham  with 
'Mi^nln  I'^g"!''!  to  the  proper  plan  for  settling  the  difficulties  with  America, 
raatim  a    nt  this  period,  when  she  hod  firndy  resolved  to  maiutnin  her  in- 
Ameriat.     .icpendeace,  cannot  now  he  ascertained :  but  it  is  wLolly  improb- 
able, from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  langunge  and  policy,  that  he 
would  ever  have  employed  coercive  means  for  accomptishing  a 
reconoiliation. 
Junes,  [778.       gfi,  sOn  the  (iird  of  Jnoe  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  king, 
iJo^S"-   ■*"^o'it  1^7  effectual  moosures  having  been  taken  to  termlnale  the 
iimmiii.     eiiating  war,  while  a  new  one  was  juat  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
I.  uiauMssi-  with  France.    'Although  the  British  commissioners,  who  had  pro- 
"rta  mimS^  ceeded  to  America,  had  made  ODuees^ong  flir  greater  than  the  coio- 
cojBmfewon-  nies  had  asked  previous  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  yet 
"aioa^'SS  congress,  having  already  formed  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defan- 
JiBerican    siTe,  With  Frnnoa,  had  now  neither  the  wiE  nor  the  power  to 
Sfj^K  recede  from  the  position  which  it  hod  taken.    The  day  of  reoon- 
oiliation  had  passed,  the  British  empire  tad  been  dismembered  of 
its  direst  inheritance,  and  the  king  of  England  had  forever  lost 
the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown. 
1.  WnrWa         69.  7Aitbough.  ivar  lad  not  yet  been  declared  between  France 
""^^^ij^  and  England,  jet  both  nations.were  makiugvigovous  preparations 
™tej^^    for  the  contest  which  was  now  inevitable.    The  French  navy  now 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass  that  of  England,  nor  was  France  iia- 
8  ^'"'gl   posed  to  keep  it  idle  ia  her  ports.    'On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  a 
iSS'.       French  fleet  of  twelve  siul  of  the  line  and  four  lai^e  frigates,  com- 
manded by  Count  d'Estaing,  left  Toulon,  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  passing  the  straila  of  Gibraltar  on  the  l&th  of  May, 
g  PiMlal    sdled  immediately  fbr  the  Americnn  coast.    "In  the  mean  time 
^™'"       a  much  larger  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  d'Orvilliers,  had 
assembled  at  Brest,  destined  to  scour  the  seas  of  Eumpe,  and  to 
distract  the  Britisli  counoils  by  keeping  alive  upon  the  coast  of 
Britftin  the  fear  of  an  invasion. 
June  17.  60.  i"On  the  17tii  of  June,  tha  English  Admiral  Keppel  fell  in 

I"  ^^P™J]^  with  and  attacked  three  French  IWgates  on  the  western  coast  of 
mta  Franoo,  two  of  whioh  he  captured  ;  but  the  third,  the  Belle  PouJe, 
iBel,  Pnol.j  after  a  desperate  fight,  escaped  by  running  on  shore.  "The 
"m-Slvlj  h!*  I^rench  government  men  ordered  reprisals  against  the  vessels  of 
^(^i  valiant.  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  went  through  the  same  formalities, 
ri  ifni-al  era-  so  that  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 
&°f  ™n"Si  61.  "SOn  the  23d  of  July  the  British  and  Fi-euct  fleets,  the  for. 
ff""  "/'ffP"  nier  consisting  of  thii'ty  ships  of  the  line  and  several  f rigaieSj  oom- 
'"''vuiifra.  manded  by  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  the  latter  consisting  of  th'.rty 
a  Pronoun-  two  sMps  of  the  line  and  a  greater  number  of  frigates,  commandM 
>*r°°     by  Count  d'Octilliers";  iiime  in  sight  of  each  other  near  the'^sl* 
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of  Oueaauiit.*    After  maneuTering  foar  clfijs,  a  partial  engngemant     lf7§, 

ensued  oe  the  ilth,  and  Hie  loss  on.  both  Mdes  TfDa  nearly  eqnaL — — ~ 

Tlie  French  fleet  retired,  however,  during  the  following  night,  a- Oo-es-aoiw. 
and  the  nest  day  entered  with  ft\ll  sails  the  liEirbor  of  Brest,  while 
\ke  British  flaet  returned  io  Plymouth. 

62.  'In  the  ftillowiiig  autnam  and  ninter,  the  West  Indies  were  i.  wmai  ojm- 
tlio  principal  seat  of  the  niivai  operations  of  France  and  England.  "SSTmiS* 
^Early  in  September,  the  governor  of  the  Frenoh  island  of  Mar-  jj  Dgrainim 
tjnioo  attaolted,'' ond  eflsily  raduoed,  tlie  English  island  of  Dominica,  cureswaiia 
where  he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  milttarj  stores.  'In  Deoem-  ^gj^™^ 
ber,  the  English  admiral  Bnrrington  made  an  attnok"  on  the  French  j  r^Eni- 
island  of  St,  Luoia  lying  a  ^ort  distanoe  sonth  of  Martinico.  iaii  aiia^ 
Already  had  the  Frenoh  been,  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  isl-  ^'-  '^™*'> 
and,  and  many  of  their  posts  had  been  talieii,  when,  ou  the  even-  "^  °'""  "' 
ing  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Frencli  fleet  of  Count  d'Estaiiig  suddenly 

made  its  appearance  before  tlie  harbor,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Bar- 
i-ington  was  at  anchor. 

63.  ^Twioe  on  the  following  day  the  latter  was  attaoked  by  the  t.  Repalasmit 
superior  fleet  of  D'Estaing,  which  was  repnlsed  with  considerable    "'e^^'* 
loss.    On  the  leth  D'Estaing  landed  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,      o^  u 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  attaolc  tha  English  General  Meiidows, 

who  was  strongly  intreuohed  on  the  island.    But  here  also  the 
Frenoh  were  unsuooessM,  and  after  three  separate  charges  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  a  loss  nf  Hfteen  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.    'On  the  28th  D'Estaii^  re-emtarked  his  troops,  and      Deo.  as. 
on  the  following  day  ajiled  to  Martinico.    On  the  30th  the  island  VTd^'' 
of  8t>  Lucia  oapitulatai  to  the  English.    During  several  months  taii^.aalni.- 
afler  this  erent  a  sort  of  taeit  truce  subsisted  between  the  English  'g]S  mS 
and  the  French  forces  ia  the  West  Indies,  the  former  being  much    tnae,  i^. 
the  most  powerful  by  sea,  and  the  latter  1:5'  land. 

64.  'While  these  naval  events  were  ocourring  in  America,  the  «.  mmiuioia 
French  and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had  also  ^^^^ 
become  involved  in  hostilities.  Soon  afcor  the  aoknowledgoiEnt  of  lAs  Bngliih 
American  independence  by  the  ooiirt  of  France,  the  British  East  ^j^j^^ 
India  Company,  cominoed  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras, 

to  attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the 
French  East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  be- 
sieged in  the  latter  part  of  August,  by  a  force  often  thousand  men, 
natives  and  Englishmen,  and  atier  a  ■vigorous  resistEtnce,  in  whicli 
one  third  of  its  garrison  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  I6th  of  October  following.  Other  losses 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed,  and  during  one  campaign  the 
Frenoh  power  in  India  was  nearly  annihilated. 

65.  'The  session  of  the  English  parliament^  which  commenced     7.  Proceta- 
on  the  2Sth  of  NoTember,  was  attended  with  the  usual  whig  oppo-   ^"^^1^' 
sition  to  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  ministerial  party,  but  no 
apparent  progress  was  made  towards  a  peaceable  termination  of 

lie  American  war.  'The  most  important  event  of  the  session  was  j  j,„,  ^^ 
a  royal  message,  somewhat  uneipootedly  presented  to  both  houses,  pormai  sobm 
informing  them  of  a  decliimtion  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain.  1/ !'««*'«'- 
»0n  the  16th  of  June,  1779.  the  ooant  Almadovar,  the  8p.-mish  1779. 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  presented  a  manifesto  to  the  s-minifeate 
British  ministry,  setting  forth  the  reasons  that  had  induced  %,'^^,^^ 
Spain  to  unite  with  France  in  supporting  the  independence  of  the  itor. 
former  British  American  colonies.  in  Ssctrent- 

66.  "TMs  evenly  which  had  long  heen  predicted  by  the  whig  op-  ^^^^^^ 
nositiou,  called  forth  Tery  severe  reflections  on  the  eonduc'  of  the  afsainaitni, 

54 
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iNALvais    ininistei'Sj  wha  lind  treatecl  with  contempt  iiU  warnings  of  danget 

-"~- ~  from  tliiit  quarter, — inaisting  that  "  Spiiiii  could  have  no  interest  ic 

joining  tfae  enemies  of  Britain, — tlmt  ahe  had  colonies  of  lier  own, 

and  would  no!  set  them  so  bod  an  exnmpie  aa  to  enoourage  the  in- 

1.  vaiMimi  dependanee  of  the  rebellions  colonies  of  other  nntions."    'But  not- 

tSaailS-   l'itl'3'*'''i'i6  the  exoeediog  bitterness  that  was  manifested  townrdi 

par!  Ike  ma  the  ministry,  and.  tho  neiT  attempts  of  the  opposition  to  produce  3, 

PT^alind  Teoonoiliation  with  America,  nil  parties  united  in  the  rraolution  to 

speOi.      support,  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  vigor,  the  war  ngainst  both 

juif  3.      braaohesof  the  house  of  Bourbon.    'On  the  3d  of  Julj  the  session 

3.  spetch    was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  kiQg  mcu- 

'^Ifoi^     tioned,  as  a  happy  om«n,  that  the  inorenae  of  difficulties  seemed 

only  to  augment  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Ihe  nation 

a.  s-jecasa       ^1-  'Dnring  this  season  the  French  were  more  s  lecessful  in  tha 

^'%fit^  West  Indies  than  they  had  been  in  the  previous  autumn  and  win- 

i%iea      tw-    *While  the  British  fleet,  now  commanded  by  Admiral  Byion, 

I.  Red-aaiint  Was  absent,  having  sailed  to  oonToy  out  of  dmgei  the  bomownj^ 

'''^cLm'"^    trade  ships,  D'Estaing  seized  the  opportunity  to  attotk  the  i^liad 

s.  Of  arm-   "*'  ^''  Vincents,  which  capitulated  on  the  17th  of  June     sffe  neit 

inJo.        sailed  for  the  island  of  Grenada,  where  he  arnved  on  the  ^d  of 

July.     An  obstinate  defence  was  made  by  the  governor,  Lird 

Maoartney,  but  he  wea  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  surrondLi  ut 

t.  tfaval  tn-  discretion.    'About  the  snme  time  Lord  Byron  returned,  and  the 

5i5?«it'    two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  Bth  of  July,  when  on 

indecisive  action  ensued,  as  the  French,  notwithstanding  their  su- 

7.  D'Etaang  periority,  avoided  coming  to  a  close  engagement.     'Soon  after, 

io™™*"   r''Est'""g  sailed  north,  capturing  several  British  vessels  on  Ms 

■.Seep.£SB  ■""■J'j  and  on  the  0th  of  September  anchored' off  the  mouth  of  the 


s.  Mrinahael-      ^^-  ^Early  in  this  yeac  3  French  fleet  attacked  and  captured* 

itonnuj™   without  difficulty  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers 

Jfrl^aS-    Senegal  and  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  butanattaek, 

tnred.       by  a  laj^B  force,  upon  the  British  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jmnty, 

Ai'ia^'m     ai'nated  in  (he  British  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Pi-anoe,  was  re- 

Cumiiei;     pulsed=  with  severe  loss  to  the  assailants.    This  enterprise  was 

ruui  Jarss;-.    ppoductdve  of  considerable  benefit,  however,  f o  the  Unit^  States, 

e,  Mai  1.     1^  jj.  oueagioned  so  great  a  delay  of  a  fleet  of  several  hundred  meiv 

jleSiro  I™  chanfmen,  and  transports  with  supplies,  that  were  about  to  sail  for 

Smi"^      New  York,  as  seriously  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  British 

u-Thrmumd  ^'''"J' '"  '™'  quarter.    '"In  the  month  of  August  the  combined 

invmbmnf   fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting  of  nearly  seventy  ships  of  tlie 

England,     jj^^^  besides  a  large  number  of  frigates,  and  a  multitnde  of  other 

armed  vessels,  entered  the  British  channel,  and  oooasioned  great 

alarm  along  tlie  southern  coasts  of  England    but  no  landing  n  as 

attempted,  and  not  the  least  impression  was  made  on  the  nava! 

*.  !!(!*  V  SM,  strength  cf  the  kingdom.'' 

II  Ojiim'ilfm      GO-  "During  the  session  of  parliament,  which  commenced  on  the 

iKparlla-     2.5th  of  NoTemher,  1779,  and  ended  on  the  Sth  ot  July  following, 

*""  ■       the  opposition  continued  their  efi'orts,  ajid  on  stvei  d  oecanons, 

parljcalarly  on  subjects  relating  to  the  prodigious  eipenditure  of 

1780.      the  public  money,  the  ministry  were  left  in  the  minority.    "In  the 

itDlBcuJiiM  following  year,  1780,  England  was  seriously  threatened  with  a  for- 

^'S^JS''  midable  opposition  fWo  several  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe, 

Bneimi.     Since  the  allianoe  of  Prance  and  the  United  States,  Holland  had 

carried  on  a  luorative  commerce  with  the  formur  power,  supplying 

her  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to  the  fiijth  of  treaties, 

which  had  not  only  occasioned  oomphunts  on  the  part  of  England, ' 

bnl  also  the  sdzure  of  veasels  laden  with  cxaeptionable  oai^«i 
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On  theotiier  hiind  HoUaniialso  oomplained,'with  jiiatica-tluit  nam-     ITSO, 

aors  ofher  vessels,  not  laden  witli  oontrubanl  goods,  had  bcfia  —— 

sihed  and  oarried  into  tlie  porta  of  England, 

71).  'On  tlie  l8t  of  Junoary,  1780,  OommodorB  Fielding  fell  in  i-  JH«Hriff# 
vitU  a  fleet  of  Datch  inercliautshipa,  in  the  British  ahannel,  cou-  ^d^'^^ri 
voyed  bj  a  smnll  squiidron  of  men  of  war.    Requesting  peimiasion  J^"'-"^  i*" 
to  Tisit  the  alilp3,  to  aaoertain  if  they  carried  oontraband  goods,  and       ''"^^ 
being  reflised  by  the  Dutch,  admiral,  he  fired  a  shot  aheiid  of  him, 
and  Tins  anatrered  by  a  broadside.    Commodore  Fielding  returned 
the  fire,  'whca  the  Dutch  admiral  struck  Ma  colorSj  and  refusing  to 
separate  from  his  couTOy,  he  Bocompaoied  it  into  Plymouth,  al- 
though informed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  proseoute  hia  voyage. 
^Tho  Btutes  of  Holland  resented  the  indignity,  and  made  a  peremp-    3.  Drmand 
ttivy  demand  upon  the  Er^liah  court  fbr  reparation  and  redress,  to   ■^'.K'™' 
which,  however,  no  attention  was  ptud.    £1  truth,  England  pre- 
ferred an  open  wju-  with  Holland,  to  the  clandestine  assistance 
which  she  was  giving  to  Prance. 

71.  mother  powers,  however,  now  united  with  Holland  in  com-    3.  "Armai 
plaints  against  England,  respecting  the  violated  rights  of  neutrality.  '<  ?£^""t, 
In  these  proceedings  Catharino  empress  of  Russia  took  the  lead,  and  %ti  fowen. 
induced  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  unite  with  her  in  an  "Armed 
JVeutrality,"  which  had  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  com- 
merce of  those  nations  from  the  Taxations  to  which  it  was  sulyect 
from  British  interference,  under  the  claim  of  ■'  right  of  search  for 
contraband    goods."      iTha   joint    declaration    of   these    powers  )  Jd/bismIb- 
Qsserted  that  neutral  ships  should  enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  '^^^J^'" 
port  to  another,  even  upon  the  coasts  of  belligerent  powers :  that 
all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  eioepting  only  warlike  stoi'es  or 
.immunition,  should  be  free ;  and  tliat  whenever  any  vessel  ahoald 
iiave  shown,  by  its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  cajrierof  anycontra- 
biind  article,  it  should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention.    It 
Wiis  declared  tiat  such  porta  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,   b  jHotww 
before  which  there  should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render   iheS^"^ 
their  entrance  perilous.     ^To  enforce  the  terms  of  this  confbdera-  ihaeoxfiit- 
tion  the  three  allied  powers  agreed  to  keep  a  considerable  part  of      nib^iaia 
their  naval  forces  in  readiness  "  to  act  wherever  honor,  interest,  or  jofa  ihe  can- 
necessity,  should  reqnira,"  spn^ggja^  Portugal,  and  Germany,  after-    fideraty. 
wards  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  "anned  neatrality."     'Pear  of  ([JJ^j^ 
the  consequences  alone,  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  refusal,  itii  10  ihia  ex- 
obliged  England  to  submit  to  this  eiposition  of  the  laws  of  nations,    ^'faSaaf 
and  of  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.  naUnKt. 

73.  sinimediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  that  ^®'f^^ 
power  had  commenced  the  blockade  of  Gibraitar,  both  by  sen  and    r^iSJciba 
iiiud,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  that  important  fortress.     Early  in  ^*n'r<^  i^ 
nso,  the  British  Admiral  Rodney  was  despatched  with  a  powerflil 
fleet  to  its  relief.    On  his  way  he  fell  in  with  and  captured,  on 
the  3th  of  January,  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war,  and 
M  number  of  transports;    and  on  the  16th  he  engnged  a  lai^er 
sqnodron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  sis  of  their  heaviest 
d  d   p     ed    h        m      der.     These  victories  enabled 
aif  p  h    garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  of 

ft         h   h  h         ed      r  the  West  Indies,  in  quest  of 
h  n    h  commanded  by  Admiral  Gni- 

h 

Oh  h         Ap        h      wo  fleets  met  and  a  partial  en-     9  PartUt. 

m  d  F  fl       asusual,  declining  to  come  lo   ^^^ 

q         rs     0  h      p  unters  took  place,  during  the 

m      h       M_b  hPenh   essels  possessed  tlie  advantage 
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AKALYSia.   in  sailing,  they  chose  their  own  lime  and  position  for  attaoh,  rely 

7  ing  on  their  ability  to  elude  u  pursuit.    'InAugiat  the  Ergliih 

Hff-™  (OSS  stifferel  a  very  henry  loss  in  tie  capture  of  tlie  outward  bound 

q;  j/io  cnff-   Eaat  oiid  West  India  fleets  of  meroliant  vessels,  by  the  Siciuiards, 

''"'         off  the  ifesterji  const  of  Pwnoe.    Besides  the  loss  of  a  vast  amount 

of  supplies  and  military  stores,  three  thousand  seaman  and  tioops 

became  prisoners  lo  the  Spaniards. 

1.  'On  theSOth  of  December  Great  Britain  published  a  declara- 
..»,»  °^  ■"^  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  diBooverj  that  a  oom- 

isi  IB*  mercial  treaty  wos  in  process  of  negotaaticn  between  that  country 
""         and  the  United  States.    This  measure  was  totally  tmezpeoted  hy 
Holland,  and  mettTiththesfTerest  censures  in  Ei^Iand.    mo.siili- 
«  ties  were  commenced  by  dotting  the  shipping  of  the  Dutch  in 
t  the  diiferent  ports  of  Great  Britain.    Instractions  -wore  also  des- 
patched to  the  oommanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  proceed  to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  diat  quarter. 

76.  'The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia, 

a  free  port,  whioh  abounded  with  riches,  owing  to  tie  vast  conflux 

E.  /» allure  of  trade  ftom  every  other  island  in  those  seas.    °This  island  was 

''"iS^'^  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  espoaed,  when  on 

PjI,  3_      the  iliird  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  appeared 

before  it,  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 

the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  au  hour.    Utterly  incapable 

of  making  any  defence,  the  island  surrendered  without  any  stipu- 

4.  Aiiimni  iif  lotions.    'The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 

''J^ff'     of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.     'The 

i.otheTDuuA  settlements  of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 

teutemtutt.   South  America  soon  after  shared  the  same  fiite  as  Eustatia. 

s.  (ximemiif     76.  °lu  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 

^«ii  ^^-  completed  the  conquest  of  West  Floiida  from  the  English,  by  the 

iardt.        capture™  of  Pensacola.    >ln  ttie  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  France  and 

a.  Mar  in.     England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  months  of 

°'  ''""mMto  *-P"'i  l^"?!  ^"'^  June,  but  without  any  deoi^ve  results.    i"Iii  the 

'iSf^wiZB-  latter  part  of  May  a  large  body  of  French  troops  landed  on  the 

^^-        island  of  Tobago,  which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June. 

narm^nti  "In  the  month  of  August  a  severe  engagement''  took  place  on  the 

BUaPrwicft.  Dof^er  Baalt,*  north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  eom- 

h.  Aag-  5-     mnnded  by  Admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by 

ii.  Neval  SB-  Admiral  Zoutman.    Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanage- 

^iSbdosb™  able,  and  with  difficulty  regfuned  their  respective  coasts. 

Brms.  77.  laAfter  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Yorktowu;  in 

^iw  (fte  sw-  October,  the  war  witL  the  United  States  was  conadered"  virtually 
TenitrBf     at  an  end,  both  in  America  and  in  England;  but  with  France, 
Holland,  and  Spain,  hostilities  wera  carried  on  more  vigorously 
"  "    than  ever.    iSThesi^oof  Gibraltar  was  continued  by  the  Spaniards 
'u^   with  great  vigor,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by 
ued.    Governor  Effiott,  were  greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel 
and  provisions.    They  were  likewise  esposed  to  an  almost  inces- 
sant cannonade  from  the  Spanish  batteries,  situated  on  the  penin- 
aula  wliich  connects  the  fortress  with  the  main  land.    During  three 
weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  17S1,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
r^  [5f   shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  Che  town.    "But  whiis  the  eyes  of 
"""^   Europe  were  turned,  in  suspeusa,  open  this  importanc  fortress.  Dad 
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i  forth,  and,  in.  leas  thivn  an  hour,      ""'■ " 
Etormed  and  utFerly  demolislied  the  enemy's  works.    The  dainage 
done  on  thia  ocaasion  was  ooijiputed  at  two  millions  sterling. 

78.  Ua  the  montli  of  Febrimrj  following,  the  island  of  Minoroa,      1782. 
after  a  long  siega,  almost  as  memorable  sa  that,  of  Gibraltivr,  sur-  i.  surreider 
I'Bndeved'  to  the  Spanish  forces,  after  having  been  in  the  posses-  if  ^S™  " 
sion  of  England  anoe  the  year  1708.    'Daring  the  same  month  the    ^^^^ 
foi'mer  Dutch  settlements  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  South  Ame-  ^  ji^caii,mei 
rica,  wore  recaptured  by  the  French.    St.  Eustiitia  had  been  reoap-    from  Bag- 
laced  in  tJie  preceding  November.     Other  islands  in  the  West  In-    ^^'i^s 
dies  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas  soon  lutiaitied  bs 
followed.    'For  these  losses,  however,  the  British  were  fully  com-        '"''■ 
pcnsiited,  by  an  important  naval  victory,  gained  by  Admiral  Rod-  ni^^Mo^ 
iiey,  over  the  fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grasse,  on  the  lath  of  April,  in  ^"1^,^"" 
the  vicinity  of  the  Carribbee  Islands.    In  this  obstinate  engage-     ^^"^ 
ment,most  of  the  ships  of  the  Freuch  fleet  were  captured, — that  of 

Count  de  Gfrasse  among  the  number,  while  the  loss  of  the  French, 
in  killed,  wouuded.  and  prisoners,  was  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  English,  including  both  killed  and 
wounded,  amoanted  to  ahont  eleven  hundred. 

79.  'During  this  season,  tie  fortress  of  Gibraltar,*  which  had  ao  J;  '^'"'%5?f 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most  ^^r. 
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ABiLVSls.  memoraLla  sieges  CTOr  known.    'Tbe  Spaniards  had  constrncted  it 
'  '  ,      —  Diunbep  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  tlie  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
vttTm-Mlims  one  lUoiisand  two  liundred  pieces  of   LeaTy  ordnance  had  been 
tli/f'^aa^  brought  to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  different  modes  of  aa- 
■   sault.    Besides  these  floating  batteries,  tiere  were  eighty  large 
boats,  mounted  witk  beavy  guns  and  mortm^,  together  with  a  vast 
multitude  of  frigates,  sloops,  nnd  sehoonei's,  nhlie  the  combined 
fteets  of  France  and  Spain,  numbering  flffy  sail  of  the  iine,  were  to 
cover  and  support  the  attack.    Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  pcorided  for  tie  oocasion,  aiid  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land  and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 
t-AltiUkon       SO.  ^Early  in  thempming  of  the  13th  of  September,  the  floating 
i^;™i«-,    batteries  came  forward,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  took  their  stations 
1I8-J.        about  a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rook  of  Gibraltar,  and 
began  a  heavy  cannonatte,  which  w»s  seconded  by  all  the  cannon 
ami  mortars  in  the  enemy's  lines  and  approaches.    At  the  same 
time  the  garrison  openecl  all  their  batteries,  both  with  iiot  and  cold 
shot,  aud  during  sevoral  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment were  kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermission. 
B.  Burrrinir "/ BAbout  two  o'olock,  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  floating  batteries 
''biuaHa!'   ""^  discovered  to  emit  smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainly 
seen  to  ts  on  fire.    Other  batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  dis- 
tress were  made ;  and  the  enemy's  bonis  cnmB  to  their  assistanco, 
(.  Tht  antfa-  in  order  to  tate  the  men  ont  of  the  burning  vessels.    ^Ilere  they 
^^d'ena   ^^^  interrupted  by  the  English  gun-boats,  which  now  .tdvanced 
&e  baiimes  to  the  attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  tieir 
"mjAwIm'"  ^'^  completed  the  confusion.    The  batteries  were  soon  abajidoned 

to  tbe  flames,  or  to  tie  mewri'  of  the  English. 
t.  Himmritu      31.  sAt  the  awful  spectacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  fellow 
'^tmm.      soldiers  exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destraction,  the  Spaniards 
ceased  firing,  irhen  the  British  seamen,  with  charncterislic  hn- 
■aanity,  rushed  forward  and  eieried  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
save  those  who  were  perishing  in  tie  flames  and  the  waters.   About 
four  hundred  Spaniards  were  thus  saved. — but  all  the  floating  bat- 
teries were  consumed,  and  the  combined  E'rench  and  Spanish  forces 
«,  etefa  Hton.  ware  left  incapable  of  malting  any  farther  effeotual  attack.    'Sooa 
''"'''''■       after,  Gibraltar  was  relieved  with  snpplies  of  provisions,  military 
stores,  and  additional  troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  England  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  fSirtber  siege  of  the  place  was  abandoned. 
'■  '^""tte"       S^'  '''^^^  '"as  the  last  transaction  of  imporUince  during  tbe  con- 
S^?ffl*B  tinnance  of  the  war  in  Europe.    In  the  East  Indies  the  British  set 
EBsiltMes.   tlements  had  been  engaged,  during  several  years,  in  hostilitifs  with 
tbe  native  inhabitants,  who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hjder 
Ally,  and  bis  son,  Tippoo  Saib, — often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and 
land  forces  of  Prance  and  Holland.    The  events  of  the  war  in  that 
quarter  were  highly  interesting  and  important,  but  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  them.    Hostilities  continued  in  the 
^rJa^a^  ^""^^  Indies  until  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  a  general  peace  in 
ftactbeaneea  Europe, 

■^^'g"*™*      S3,  'On  the  30th  of  November  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 

siaia.       signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  were 

e.  Froen/tr    to  bo  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Brit- 

^JmntT  ain  shonld  be  concluded.    sWhen  the  session  of  parliament  opened. 
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on  the  5th  of  December,  considerable  altercation  toofe  place,  on  sc-     1?83, 

count  of  the  terms  of  tliis  provisional  treaty,  but  a  large  miijority __ — 

were  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  pence  thus  obtained.  'The  inde-  1.  P«l«iina- 
pondenee  of  the  United  States  being  now  rec<^niiBd  by  England,  S|^^S«o 
tlie  original  purpose  of  France  vaa  aecompliitbed. ;  and  oil  tbe  Ungimtd. 
powers  at  war  ijeing  exceed ingly  desirous  of  peace,  preliminary  *''"^^„1™* 
articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain,  Friuioe,  and  Spain,  on  tUe 
SOth  of  January,  1783.    'By  this  treaty,  France  restored  to  Great      1783. 

"■'    n  all  her  acquisitions  in  tliB  WMt  lodie!  "   "'"     '' "  " 

g  Tobago,  while  England  surrendered  t 
1  of  St.  Lucia,  On  the  coast  of  AlHca^l 
Tioinity  of  the  river  Senegal  were  ceded  to  .France, — those  on  tLe 
Ghunbia  to  England.  In.  Uie  Enst  Indies,  France  recoyered  all  the 
places  she  had  lost  during  the  war,  to  which  wore  addet)  others  of 
considerable  importance,  Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Flor- 
ida, while  Bast  Florida  was  ceded  to  her  in  retnm  for  the  B[iba- 
mas.  ^It  was  not  until  Seplember,  17G3,  that  Holinni!  ciiine  to  a  3.  PeaawUli 
preiiraiuary  settlement  with  Groat  Britain,  although  a  suspension  no^^^^- 
of  arms  had  taken  place  between  the  two  powers  in  the  January 
preceding. 

84,  'Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  wkich  England  had    '•  ^^™^ 
over  been  engaged, — a  war  which  arose  wholly  out  of  her  ungener-  ""len^fhe" 
ous  treatment  of  her  American  colonies.    The  expense  of  blood  and  "'"^^"^iS' 
treasure  which  this  war  coat  England  was  enormous;  nor,  indeed,   '"'intiby 
did  her  European  antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.     The   '^KJ^"* 
United  Stalea  was  the  only  country  that  ooald  loolc  to  any  bene-       ^"^ 
Gciat  results  from  the  war,  and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange 
nnion  of  opposing  motives  and  principles,  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  history.    Prance  and  Spain,  the  arbitrary  despots  of  the  old 
world,  had  stood  forth  aa  the  ppofectors  of  on  infiint  republic,  and 
had  combined,  contraj'y  to  all  the  principles  of  their  political  faith, 
to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America.    They  seemed  but  a: 
Hind  iiisiriiments  in  tbc  bonds  of  Providence,  employed  to  aid  in 
the  founding  of  a  nation  which  should  cultivate  those  republican 
Tirtues  that  were  destined  yet  to  regenerate  the  world  upon  the 
principles  of  universal  intclltgenoe,  and  eventually  to  overthrow 
the  time-worn  system  of  tyrannical  usurpation  of  the  few  over  tirt 
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THE  FEDERAL  COKSTIT 


CHAPTER  I. 

WASHINGTON'S    ADMINISTRATION, 

sl:OJt  AI-RU.  30,  178Q,  TQ  makch  4,  17S7- 


&if 


1.  'On  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  Washington  appeared  17 SB. 
before  congress,  then  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  Toric,  ,  i^^i,t„g. 
imd  taking  the  oath  of  olfice  required  by  tlie  constitution,  '°^''^^' 
was  proclaimed  President  of  the  United  States.*  'In  an  ''"'■ 
impressive  address  to  both  houses  of  congress,  he  expressed  ^wai"™! 
his  distrust  in  his  own  qualifications  for  the  important  of-  '*™- 
fice  to  which  the  partiality  of  his  country  had  called  him 

— offered  his  "  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
rales  over  the  universe,  and  presides  in  the  councils  of  na- 
tions," that  He  would  "  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  government  in- 
stituted by  themselves," — and  that  He  would  enable  all 
"  employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute,  with  success, 
the  functions  alioted  to  their  charge." 

2,  'Adherina;  to  the  priocipies  upon  which  he  had  acted  s.  prf««pto 
while  commander-in-chief,  he  now  likewise  declined  all  pe-  s!m%uierra: 
cuniary  compensation  for  his  presidential  duties,  and  closed    °Sddr%B. 
by  requesting  congress  to  accompany  him,  in  humble  sup- 
plication, to  Uie  benign  Parent  of  the  human  vace,  for  the 

divine  blessing  on  all  those  measures  upon  which  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  government  depended.     'Immediately  afler  the  a.  soamer  w 
address,  both  houses  of  congress,  with  the  president,  at-  ^^i^ 
tended  divine  service  ;  and  with  this  public  acknowledg-  ^^^^, 
mcnt  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  i-uler  of  the  u 
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controller  of  iiuman  actions  and  human  destiny,  the  govern, 
commenced. 


infurljwSa      ''■  "^^^  bgislature,  during  its  iirst  session'*  was  pvin. 

lajbav-    cipally  occupied  in  providing  revenues  for  the  !ong  ex. 

>  Ending    hftusted  treasury  ;   in  organizing  the  executive  dtifiart 

sepL  ao.     mentg .  j^  establishing  a  judiciaiy  ;  and  in  i'raming  aniend- 

«.  MsBsvMH  ments  to  the  constitution.     'For  providing  a  revenue,  du. 

■prosu^n  ties  were  levied  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  and  likewise  on 

"^/^"^'(mr- .  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United  States,     For  the 

"^i^.s^  purpose  of  encouraging  American  siiipping,  these  dutieo 

pMs-       svej'e  made  unequal  ;  i>eing  the  heaviest  on  the  tonnag-j 

of  foreign  vessels,  and  on  goods  introduced  by  them. 

memsauii-       *'  '^°  ^'^  ^^^  president  in  the  management  of  the  a(  ■ 

thi^'°i£L  '""''"^  ofsovernment,  tbrne  executive  departments  were  es- 

^"^        labiishea, — styled  department  of  foreign  atiairs,  or  of  state  i 

department  of  the  treasuiy,  and  department  of  war ;  witli 

Ja^i'^/iBe  "  secretary  at  the  head  of  each.     'The  heads  of  these  tie. 

feubc/itare  jiartmenis  had  special  duties  assigned  them;  and  ihcy 

'  were  likewise  to  constitute  a  council,  which  might  be  con 

suited  by  the  president,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  o«i 

i.TiiejKaa  subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  offices.     'The  powe? 

.  ^j.  pe^oying  from  office  the  Jieads  of  these  depaitment&, 

was,  after  much  discussion,  leit  with  the  president  alone. 

Kenwm^  "Thomas  Jefferson    was    appointed   secretary   of    state, 

Hamilton  of  the  treaiury,  and  Knox  of  the  war  depart. 

^.Thtfuamn-      5.  'A  nationiJ  iudiciary  was  also  established  durins  this 

muiamand-  session  of  congress  ;  consisting  oi  a  supreme  court,  havmji 

SS!«unm.  one  chief  justice,  and  several  associate  judges;  andcirouit 

and  district  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  certain 

OBses  specified  in  the  constitution.    John  Jay  was  appointed 

chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Edmund  Randolph 

attorney -general.     Several  amendments  to  the  constitution 

were  proposed  by  congress,  ten  of  which  were  subsequect- 

s.  ntrma  ly  ratified  by  the  constitutional  majorityof  the  states.     'In 

ami-"''^  November  North  Carolina  adopted  the  constitution,  and 

mimatnitiis,  jjjjgjg  Island  in  the  May  ibilowing,  thus  completing  the 

number  of  the  tliirteen  original  states. 

1790.         6,  'Early  in  the  second  session,  the  secretary  of  the 

'  "S/™' treasury  brought   forward,*'  at  the  request  of  congress,  a 

JEcwe^.  P^""^  ^"'^  maintaining  the  public  credit.     He  proposed,  as 

b  Jon.  IB.    a  measure  of  sound  oolicy  and  substantial  justice,  that 

the  genei'al  government  should  assume,  not  only  the  pub- 

lie  foreign  and  domestic  debt,  amounting  to  more  than 

•  A  Bimm  of  CoDgnu  Is  one  sICtlne.  or  the  time  itudog  nhlch  Clie  legixlBtuTe  meets  iaiij 
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filly-four  millions  of  dollars,  but  likewise  the  debts  of  tlie     1790. 
states,  contracted  during  the  war,  and  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  millions. 

7.  'Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  foreign  i.smaaiif 
debt  without  oppoaitiou  ;  but  respecting  the  assumption  "^'''"'■ 
of  the  state  debts,  and  also  the  full  payment  of  the  domes- 
tic debt,— in  other  words,  the  redemption  of  the  public  se- 
curities, then,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators who  had  purchased  them  for  a  small  part  of  their 
nominal   value,    much    division   prevailed   in.  congress-; 

but  the  plan  of  the  secretary  was  finally  adopted. 

8.  'During  this  year  a  law  was  passed,  fixing  the  seat  a.  Powummi 
of  government,  for  ten  years,  at  Philadelphia;  and  after-  "^mc^ 
wards,  permanently,  at  a  place  to  be  selected  on  the  Poto- 
mac.    'In  1790,  the  "  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio,"  »■  Tcrritorici 
embmoing  the  present  Tennessee,  was  formed  into  a  ter-  ^"Mmet. 
ritorial  government. 

9.  'During  the  same  year,  an  Indian  war  broke  out  on  4.in(Mii«toos' 
the  northwestern    frontiers ;    and   pacific    arrangements  "^iiraum 
having  been  attempted  in  vain,  an  expedition,  under  Gen-    J™"*" 
eral  Harmar,  was  sent  into  the  Indian  country,  to  reduce 

the  hostile  tribes  to  submission.    Many  of  the  Indian  towns 
were  burned,  and  a  large  quantity  of  corn  destroyed ; 
but  in  two  battles,"  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers    b.  ocl  i, 
St.  Mary's*  and  St.  Joseph's  in  Indiana,  between  succes-     "^"^ 
sive  detachments  of  the  army  and  the  Indians,  the  former 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

10.  'Early  in  1791,  in  accordance  with  apian  pro-  1791. 
posed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ao  act  was  passed  ^i^ff^^i 
by  congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  (""ofSan*- 
called  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  not  without  the 

most  strenuous   opposition  ;   on  the  giound,  pimcipally, 
that  congress  liad  no  constitutional  right  to  chailei  such 


11.  'During  the  same  year,  Vermont,!  *he  last  -settled  ' 
of  the  New  England  states,  adopted  the  constitution,  and 
was  adraitled''  into  the  Union.  The  terrifoiy  ol  thi<i  state 
had  been  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ; — each  had  made  grants  of  land  within  its  limits  ; 
but  in  1777  the  people  met  in  convention,  and  proclaimed 
Vermont  or  New  Connecticut,  an  independent  state.     Ow- 
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iNAi.vsis.  ing  to  the  objections  of  New  York,  it  was  not  admitted 
~         into  the  confederacy  ;    nor  was  the  opposition  of  New 
York  withdrawn  until  1789,  when  Vermont  agreed    to 
purchase  ihe  claims  of  New  York  to  territory  and  juris- 
diction by  the  payment  of  30,000  dollars. 
1.  Jaeaier        12.  'After  the  defeat  of  General  Harmar  in  1790,  an- 
"^^li     other  expedition,  with  additional  forces,  was  planned  against 
"^S^HH?"  the  Indians,  and  the  command  given  to  General  St,  Clair, 
*'ihi%!^^  then  governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.     °Jn  the 
timmdiiit  fall  of  1791,  the  forces  of  St.  Clair,  numbering  about 
5S^?&:  2000  men,  marched-  from  Fort  Washington,*  northward, 
"■  ®^'  "^  about  eighty  miles,  into  the  Indian  country,  where,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  they  were  surprised  in  eamp,-f-  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.     Out  of  1400  men  engaged 
iu  the  battle,  nearly  600  were  kilJed.     Had  not  the  vio . 
torioiis  Indians  been  called  from  the  pursuit  to  the  aban- 
doned camp  in  quest  of  plunder,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
the  whole  army  would  have  perished. 
1792.         18.  'On  the  1st  of  June,  1793,  Kentucky,:):  which  had 
'li^^iaa-  l>6en  previously  claimed  by  Virginia,  was  admitted  into 
'"C*-     the  Union  as  a  state.    The  first  settlement  in  the  state 
was  made  by  Daniel  Boone  and  others,  at  a  place  called 
Boonesboro',^  in  the  year  1775.     During  the  early  pari 
of  the  revolution,  the  few  inhabitants  suffered  severely 
from  the  Indiana,  who  were  incited  by  agents  of  the  Brit- 
ish government ;  but  in  1779  Genei-al  Clarke,  as  before 
h.  See  p.  3st.  mentioned,''  overcame  the  Indians,  and  laid  waste  their 
villages ;    after  which,  the   inhabitants  enjoyed  greater 
security,  and  the  settlements  were  gradually  extended. 
i.mecHimof      14.  *In  the  autumn  of  1792  Gieneral  Washington  was 
'  again  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  and  John 

f.Bvtatatrt  Adams  vice-president.     'At  this  time  the  revolution  in 
1793      France  was  progressing,  and  early  in  1793  news  arrived 
in  the  United  States  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
•.MrGtBBi:  against  England  and  HoUand.     'About  the  same  time 
flfiiS  Jmer-  Mr.  Genet  arrived"  in  the  United  States,  as  minister  of 
'^m«!     the  French  republic,  where  he  was  warmly  received  bj 
c.  In  Ajrii.    the  people,  who  remembered  with  gratitude  the  aid  whicb 
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Francs  had  rendered  tliem  in  tlieir  struggle  for  indepen-     If  93. 
jeace,  and  who  now  cherished  the  flattering  expectation 
iJiat  the  French  nation  was  about  to  enjoy  the  same  bless- 
/ngs  of  liberty  and  self-goverament. 

15.  'Flattered  by  his  reception,  and  relying  on  the  1.  count 
partiality  manifested  towards  the  French  nation,  Mr.  ^"a^^ 
Genet  assumed  the  authority  of  fitting  out  privateers  in 

the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  cruise  against  the  vessels 
of  nations  hostile  to  France ;  and  likewise  attempted  to 
set  on  foot  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Florida  and  on  the  Mississippi,  although  the  president  had 
previously  issued'  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  the  a.Uar*. 
duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the 
most  strict  neutrality  towards  the  contending  powers  in 
Europe. 

16.  'As  Mr.  Genet  persisted  in  his  endeavore,  in  oppo-  3  iijirteeu, 
sition  to  the  efforts  and  remoastrances  of  the  president,      easm 
and  likewise  endeavored  to  excite  discord  and  distrust  be- 
tween (he  American  people  and  their  government,  the 
preisideut  requested"  his  recall ;  and  in  the  following  year     b.  Joiy. 
his  place  was  supplied  hy  Mr.  Fauohet,'  who  was  in-  0.  proniran 
Btrueted  to  assure  the  American  government  that  France  «J''^='"- 
disapp        d    f  h         d         f  his  predecessor. 

17     Afte      h      1  f    t     f  St.  Clair  in  1791,*  General 
Way  ppo    t  1  Ty  on  the  Indian  war.     In 

the  n       f  1793  I      b    It  Fort  Recovery  near  the^^^'^^ 

gro     d        wh    h  St  CI       had  been  defeated,  where  he 
pass  d  1  t        I    th    f  Hewing  summer  he  advanced     1794. 

stil!  fa  t!  to  th     I  d       country,  and  built  Fort  Defi- 

ance      wh  I      m      d  d  wn  the  Maumee,"  and,  on  b.  n.p.  <: 

the  20th    f  A  g    t     t    1     head  of  about  3000  men,  met     aub.so. 
the  I  d  a     n       th       p  d  |  completely  routed  them,  and 
Itud  wast    tl  t  y 

18.  *An  act,  passed  in  1791,  imposing  duties  on  domes-  <  ttosiU 
tic  distilled  spirits,  the  first  attempt  at  obtaining  a  revenue  -^""^^ 
from  internal  taxes,  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  highly 
uDpopular  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
with  the  anti-federal  or  democratic  party.     During  this 
year,  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  act  led  to  open  defiance 
of  the  laws,  in  the  western    counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
Afl.er  two  ineffectual  proclamations''  by  the  president,  the  f.  aub-  7. 1 
display  of  a  large  military  force  was  necessary  in  order      ' 
to  quell  the  insurgents. 


«/■ 
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ANALVST.s.       19.  'Since  the  peace  of  1783,  between  Great  Brilain 
i  cmnntoinn  ^^'^  ^^^  United  States,  each  party  had   made  frequeni 
mi^™d  complaints  that  the  other  had  violated  the  stipulations  con- 
ihcuraied   tained  in  the  treatj'.     'The  former  was  accused  of  having 
J  q/„joi   carried  away  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  making 
'^mcBsT!!.  '"^g"'  seizures  of  AmericaD  property  at  sea,  and  of  re- 
taining possession  of  the  military  posts  on  the  westera 
g.  Tiie  uixur.  frontiers.      'The   latter  was  accused  of  preventing  the 
loyalists  from  regaining  possession  of  their  estates,  anti 
British  subjects  from  recovering  debts  contracted  before 
«.  ivftatre-   'he  commencement  o?  hostilities.     'To  such  an  extent 
j(^^     had  the  complaints  been  carried,  that,  by  many,  another 
war  between  the  two  countries  was  thought  to  be  ine- 
vitable, 
B.MMWOS       20.  'For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  difficulties,  an! 
&«d^  preventing  a  war,  if  possible,  Mr  Jay  was  sent  to  Eng- 
b'nov*i».    '^""^ '  w'^^'"*i  1"^  succeeded  in  concluding"  a  treaty,  which, 
1795.     early  in  the  foliowing  year,  was  laid  before  the  senate  for 
<  Rauea-    ratifioatioa.     'After  a  long  debate,  and  a  violent  opposition 
omi^iS  ^y  *hs  democratic  party,  and  the  friends  of  France  through- 
ia  imrn.     om  (j,e  country,  the  treaty  was  ratified''  by  the  senate,  and 
""'     signed  by  the  president.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
western  posts  were  tc  be  surrendered*  to  the  United  States ; 
compensation  was  to  be  made  for  illegal  captures  of  Amer- 
ican property ;  and  the  United  States  were  to  secure  to 
British  creditors  the  proper  means  of  collecting  debts, 
which  had  been  contracted  before  the  peace  of  1783. 
7.TT6Mvcm-      21-  'During  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded'  at 
'a^nfiHi'  Fo"  Greenville,"!-  with  the  western  Indians  ;  by  which  the 
D.  Aug.  3.    various  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of 
s,  Traiiff    country  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  west  of  Ohio.     *In 
iirtuiS)«u>    October,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain  ;  by  which  the 
boundaries  between  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  and  the  United  States,  were  settled  ;  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  frem  its  source  to  the  ocean, 
was  secured  to  the  United  States;  and  New  Orleansj 
was  granted  to  them,  as  a  place  of  deposit,  for  three 
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2.  'A  treaty  wds  concluded*  with  Algiers,  and  the  con-  lYBS. 
lance  of  peace  was  to  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  an  1.  Pf^is<u>» 
annual  tribute  to  the  dey,  in  accordance  with  the  longes-  "j^^"* 
Iflbliahed  practice  of  European  nations.  'In  June,  1796,  tiie  tscpt 
'  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio"  waa  erected  into  an  in-  1796, 
dofendent  state,  by  the  name  of  Tenaessee,*  and  admitted  5^^^ 
into  the  Union. 

23.  *As  the  second  term  of  Washington's  administration  a.  iVusftiBff- 
would  expire  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Washington  previous-    me/ufnm 
ly  made  known   his  intention  to  retire  frem  public  life,  js/ioiiMB 
His  farewell  address,''  on  that  occasion,  to  the  people  of     ^"^j^ 
the  United  States,  abounds  with  maxima  of  tlie  highest 
political  importance,  and  sentiments  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion for  his  country,     'On  the  retirement  of  the  man  on  *.on»etrr 
wJiom  alone  the  people  could  unite,  the  two  great  parties    mJST™ 
ia  file  United  States  brought  forward  their  prominent  lead-      *™* 
ers  for  the  executive  office  of  the  nation. 

34.  'The  federalists,  dreading  the  influence  of  French  e.  Priv^ta 
sentiments   and   principles, — attached  to  the  system  of     jwiiu 
measures  pursued  by  Washington,  and  desiring  its  con- 
tinuance in  his  successor,  made  the  most  active  efforts  to 
elect  John  Adams;  while  the  republicans,  believing  their 
opponents  too  much  devoted  to  the  British  nation,  and 
to  British  institutions,  made  equal  exertions  to  elect  Thomas 
Jefferson.     'The  result  waa  the  election  of  Mr,  Adams  as  «.  Rhwii  if 
president,  and  Mr,  JetferRon  as  vice-president.     The  in-     qfi7B» 
ausuration  of  the  former  took  place  on  tlie  4lh  of  March, 
1797. 


CHAPTER   II. 
ADAMS'S    .ADMINISTRATION, 


1.  'DtiKiNG  the  aiJminiatratiou  of  Washington,  the  con-      ... 

dilion  of  the  country  had  been  gradually  improving.     A  %Jri^i?^ 
sound  credit  had  been  established,  funds  had  been  pro-  i^f/^'i,'^ 
vidi'd  for  thb  gradual  payment  of  the  national  debt,  treaties 
Iiftd  been  concluded  with  the  western  Indian  tribes,  and 
with  England,  Spain,  and  the  Darbary  powers,  and  the 
Bgricullural  and  commei-cial  wealth  of  the  nation  had  in- 

"  TKSKHSSKB,  one  of  ths  WeMam  Swtea,  contiJns  m  urea  of  iCamt  48,001)  aqofbre  miles. 
TliB  Ocinbi'rluKl  JJoontnlnR,  Rnwslng  Che  am^e  in  tlie  Ulnctlon  of  N.E.  and  SAV.,  divide  It 

1  bliek,  iM  soil ;  In  thnoBstam  pnrt  the  v'^evsoDljni'etbrtlls.    ^lis  fiMt  seltlemeitt  in  leu- 
BOHO  WIS  mule  at  Fort  luutou  (ne  Mote,  p.  23S)  la  IT&T. 
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AiTALYaig.  creased  beyond  all  former  example.     'But  in  the  nieaD 

1.  Difftuiusa  time,  difficuliies  with  France  had  arisen,  which  threatened 

waft  frmice,  [q  involve  the  country  in  another  war. 
aHow/fta       2,  'On  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war  between  France 

^r^affi  ^d  England,  Consequent  upon  the  French  revolution,  the 

iio«Aiviro»  anti-federal   or  republican   party  Warmly  es.Joused  the 
o^^i**    cause  of  the  French ;  while  the  government,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  federal  party,  in  its  attempts  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  towards  the    contending   powers,   was 
3.  cowss     charged   with  an  undue  partiality  for  England.      'The 
°i^nn3i   French   ministers,   who  succeeded   Mr.    Genet,  finding 
SHiniiws.    themgelvea,  like  their  predecessor,  supported  by  a  numer- 
ous party  attached  to  their  nation,  began  to  remonstrato 
with  the  government,  and  to  urge  upon  it  the  adoption  of 
measures  more  favorable  to  France. 

i-cowKof      3.  'The  French  Directory,  failing  in  tiieae  measures, 

mIK   ^^  highly  displeased  on  account  of  the  treaty  recently 

concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States,  adopted 

regulations  highly  injurious  to  American  commerce ;  and 

even  authorized,  in  certain  cases,  the  capture  and  confis- 

E.  TrBnaamt  cation  of  American  vessels  and   their  cargoes.     'They 

%^%^^.  likewise  refused  to  receive  the  American  minister,  Mr, 
Pinckney,  until  their  demands  against  the  United  States 
should  be  complied  with.  Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterwards 
obliged,  by  a  written  mandate,  to  quit  the  territories  of 
the  Pi-ench  republic. 

i.coBraejHB-      4.  °ln  this  state  of  aflairs,  the  president,  by  proclama- 

^«^,    tion,  convened  congress  on  the  15th  of  June  ;  and,  in  a 

firm  and  dignified  speech,  stated  the  unprovoked  outrages 

r,  Aamnaa  of  the  French  government.     'Advances  were  again  made, 

^^SfSmT  however,  for  securing  a  reconciliation  ;  and,  for  this  pur. 
pose,  three  envoys,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, were  sent  to  France. 

a, ft«ii!i<if       5.  "But  these,  also,  the  Directory  refused  to  receive; 

ift(  emftasii/-  although  they  were  met  by  certain  unofiicial  agents  of 
tho  French  minister,  who  explicitly  demanded  a  large 
sum  of  money  before  any  negotiation  could  be  opened. 
To  this  insulting  demand  a  decided  negative  was  given. 
Two  of  the  envoys,  who  were  federalists,  were  firjally  or- 
dered to  leave  France  ;  while  the  third,  who  was  a  republi- 


1798.         6.  'These   events  excited  general  indignation  in  the 

Uamf^itr  United  States ;  and  vigoreus  measures  were  immediately 

a.  inMw.    adopted"  by  congresg,  for  putting  the  country  in  a  pruper 

state  of  defence,  preparatory  to  an  expected  war.     Provi. 

sion  was  made  for  raisins  a  small  standing  army  ths 

b.  July,      command  of  which  was  given''  to  General  Washington, 

who  cordially  approved  the  measures  of  the  government 
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A.  naval  armament  was  decided  upon,  captures  of  French    1708. 
vessels  were  authorized,  and  all  trealies  with  France  were 
declared  void. 

7.  'The  land  forces  however  were  not  called  into  ac-  i.  ettrUia 
tion  ;  and  after  a  few  encounters  at  sea,  in  which  an  tnivmimatt 
American  armed  schooner  was  decoyed  into  the  power  of  i^s^ca^ 
the  enemy,  and  a  French  frigate  captured,  the  French  '™- 
Directory  made  overtures  of  peace.  The  president,  there- 
fore, appointed"  ministers,  who  were  authorized  to  proceed  *■  1799. 
to  France,  and  settle,  by  treaty,  the  difficulties  between 

the  two  countries, 

8.  "Washington  did  not  live  to  witness  a  restoration  of    ■ 
peace.     Afier  a  short  illness,  of  only  a  few  hoars,  he  died 
at  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th     dm.  h. 
of  December,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.     'When  in-  s  Proceed- 
telligence  of  this  event  reached  Philadelphia,  congress,  g^^hnn- 
ihea  in  session,  immediately  adjourned.     On  aasembJing  ^^t/S 
the  nest  day,  the  house  of  representatives  resolved,  "  That      *"""■ 
the  speaker's  chair  should  be  shrouded  in  black,  ihat  the 
members  should  wear  black  during  the  session,  and  that 

a  joint  committee,  from  the  senate  and  the  house,  should 
he  appointed  to  devise  the  moat  suitable  manner  of  pay- 
ing honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

9.  *In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  and    4,  J"*^ 
the  unanimous  resolves  of  congress,  a  funeral  procession  Mfa^cBBifc* 
moved  from  the  legislative  hall  lo  the  German  Lutheran 
church,  where  an  impressive  and  eloquent  oration  was  de- 
livered by  General  Lee,  a  representative  from  Virginia. 

TJie  people  of  the  United  States  were  recommended  to  wear 
crape  on  the  left  arm,  for  thirty  days.  This  recommen- 
dation was  complied  with,  and  a  whole  nation  appeared  in 
mourning.  In  every  part  of  the  republic,  funeral  orations 
were  delivered ;  and  the  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  de- 
voted to  an  expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

10.    'Washington   was  above  the  common  size;    his  s  T/«jwnM 
frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous,  and  capable    a^^k- 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.     His  person  was  fine  ;  his  de-  cSmiSrV 
portment  easy,  erect  and  noble ;  exhibiting  a  natural  djg-  ••''b*«w'o» 
oity,  unmingled  with  haughtiness,  and  conveying  the  idea 
of  great  strength,  united  with  manly  gracefulness.     His 
manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free  ;  he  was  humane, 
Benevolent,  and  conciliatory  ;  his  temper  was  highly  sen- 
sitive by  nature,  yet  it  never  interfered  with  the  coolness 
of  his  judgment,  nor  with  that  prudence  which  was  the 
strongest  feature  in  his  character.     His  mind  was  great 
and  powerful,  and  though  slow  in  its  operations,  was  sure 
in  its  conclusions.     He  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  wf.lfare 
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AMALTeia.  of  his  country;  and  while  true  greatness  commands  re 
spect,  and  the  love  of  liberty  remains  on  eariii,  the  me- 
mory of  Washington  will  be  held  in  veneration. 
1800.  11-  'During  the  summer  of  1800,  the  seat  of  govern. 

V EienHjf  ment  was  removed  from  Piiiladelphia  to  Washington,  in 
aadisKi.  the  District  of  Columbia.*  During  the  same  year  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  then  claimed  by  Georgia,  and  called  ihe 
Georgia  western  territory,  was  erected  into  a  distinct  gc- 
vernment,  and  called  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Two  years 
later,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claims  to 
3  Treaiy    lands  within  those  iimits.     'In  September,"  a  treaty  was 

'^'sf Tm*  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  French  government,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  United  States;  by 
which  the  difficulties  between  the  two  countries  were  hap- 
pily terminated. 

9.  effbraiif       12.  'As  the  term  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  drew 
w^™    towards  ita  close,  each  of  the  great  parties  in  the  country 

j^^,%d-  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts, — the  one  to  retain,  and 

minMriatait.  the  otherfo  acquire  the  direction  of  the  government.     'Mr. 

to^^'wi  Adams  had  been  elected  by  the  predominance  of  federal 

jweraiiwrw-  principles,  but  many  things  in  his  administration  had 
tended  to  render  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached  un- 
popular with  a  majority  of  the  nation. 

t.  prfMftw/       13.    The   people,    ardently    attached   to  liberty,   had 

"aci&m^  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  those  measures  of  the  govern- 
""'  ment  which  evinced  a  coldness  towards  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  a  partiality  for  England  ;  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  here  contending  against 
the  tyranny  of  despotism.  Tlie  act  for  raising  a  standing 
army,  ever  a  ready  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  kings,  t(^ether  with  the  system  of  taxation  by  inter- 
nal duties,  had  been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  ;  while  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  increased 
the  popular  ferment  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled, 

•.  Mien  (tad       14.  'The  "  alien  law,"  authorized  the  president  to  order 

"  '""'  any  foreignei,  whom  he  'should   judge  dangerous  to  the 

peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  to  depait  out  of  the 

country,  upon  pmalty  of  imprisonment      The  "sedition 
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law,"  designed  to  punish  the  abuse  of  speech  and  of  the    ISOO. 
press,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisanment  for  ■-  any         ~      ' 
falso,  siaiidalous,  and  malicious  writing  against  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  congress, 
or  the  president."     'Tliese  laws  were  deemed,  by  the  t-mntom 
democrata,  highly  tyrannical ;  and  their  unpopularity  con-  sw£i!l^ 
tribated  greatly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  party.  m^'S^t- 

15.  "In  the   coming  election,  Mr.  Jeifei-son  and  Mr.  s.Thewsst- 
Burrwere  brought  forward  as  the  candidates  of  the  demo-  '*^"V'"=' 
3  party,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pinckney  by  the    »™^wiio. 
aiists.     After  a  warmly  contested  election,  the  fede- 
ral candidates  were  left  in  the  minority.     Jefferson  and 
Burr  had  an  equal  number  of  votes  ;  Mid  as  the  consti- 
tution provided  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber should  be  president,  it  became  the  duty  ol  the  house  of 
representatives,  voting  by  states,  to  decide  between  the 
,  two.     After  thirty-five  ballotings,  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr. 
Jefierson,  who  was  declared  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  four  years,  commencing  Mai'ch  4th, 
1801.     Mr.  Burr,  being  then  the  second  on  the  list,  was 
consequently  declared  to  be  elected  vice-president. 


CHAPTER  in. 

JEFFERSON'S    ADMINISTRATION.  SaiStaa 

Cluipler  III. 

FItCM   MARCH    4,    1801,    TO    MABOI!    4,    ISOB- 

1.  'On  the  accession  of  Mr,  Jefierson  to  the  presidency,   -1801, 
the    principal   offices   of  government  were    transferred  i/iu^Smii 
to  tlic  republican  party.     The  system  of  internal  duties  ^nw?"^^. 
wns  abolished,  and  several  unpopular  laws,  passed  during    ^  ^^„f 
the  previous  administration,  were  repealed.  °*u*sS?' 

2.  'In  1802,  Ohio,*  which  had  previously  formed  a^mrnow- 
part  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  was  erected  into  a  ^  ^\it„. 
state,'  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  During  the  same  ^^^^^l 
year,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  in  violation  of  a  b.cuMiinM 
recent  treaty,''  closed'  the  port  of  New  Orleans  against  'pJ^'oH'"' 
Ihe  United  Slates.     This  caused  great  excitement,  and  a     c.  ow. 
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*N*Lysia.  proposition  was  made  in  congress,  to  talie  possession  of  all 

Louisiana. 

UFwchasc       3.  'A  more  pacific  course,  however,  was  adopted.     In 

<i/-i™«to,«.  jg^y^  Louisiana  liad  been  secretly  ceded  ti  France,  and 

a  negotiation  was  now  opened  witli  the  latter  power,  which 

resulted  in  the  purchase'  of  Louisiana  for  fifteen  millions 

1803.  of  dollars.  Id  December,"  1803,  possession  was  taken  bj 
».  Apt) 80.    the  United  States.     'That  portion  of  the  territory  embra- 

j^^Xi.  •''"g  ^1"^  present  state  of  Louisiana,  was  called  the  "  Terri- 

"^"iiSi™"  ^"^y  ***"  O'^l'sacs ;"  and  the  other  part,  the  "  District  of 

Louisiana,"  embracing  a  large  tract  of  country  extendin;; 

westward  to  Mexico  aod  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

*  jr^iS.""      4.  'Since  1801  war  had  existed"  between  the  United 

twarda-    States  and  Tripoli,  one  of  the  piratical  Barbary  powers. 

"''^m!'"  la  1803,  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  into  the  Mediter- 

jimeiMBoi,  ranean,  and  after  humbling  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  he 

appeared  before  Tripoli  with  most  of  his  squadron.     The 

frigate   Philadelphia,   under  Captain   Bainbridge,   being 

sent  into  the  harbor  to  reconnoitre,  struck  upon  a  reck, 

d.  ooi.ai,    and  was  obliged  to  surrender*  to  the  Tripolitans.     The 

officers  were  considered  prsoners  of  war,  but  flie  crev- 

were  treated  as  slaves.     This  capture  caused  great  exul 

tation  with  the  enemy ;  but  a  daring  exploit  of  lieutu 

nant,  afterwards  Commodore  Decatur,  somewhat  hum. 

bled  the  pride  which  they  felt  in  this  accession  to  thei> 

navy. 

1804,  5.  'Early  in  February"  of  tiie  following  year,  Lieu 
i-iKS^  tenant  Decatur,  under  the  cover  of  evening,  entered  tlirs 
piiiiiiieipiiia.  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  a  small  schooner,  having  on  boanl 

'^  but  seventy-six  men.  with  the  design  of  destroying  thu 

Philadelphia,  which  was  then  moored  near  the  castle, witii 
■a  strong  Tripolitan  crew.  By  the  aid  of  his  pilot,  who 
understood  the  Tripolitan  language,  Decatur  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  vessel  in  contact  with  the  Philadelphia  ; 
when  he  and  his  followers  leaped  on  board,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  kilted  twenty  of  the  Tripolitans,  and  dmve  the 
rest  into  the  sea. 

6.  Under  a  heavy  cannonade  from   the   suiTounding 

vessels  and  batteries,  the  Philadelphia  was  set  on  fire,  and 

not  abandoned  until  thoroughly  wrapped  in  flames  ;  when 

Decatur  and  his  gallant  crew  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 

yAccomaof  the  harbor,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     'During  the 

^^^imn-  month  of  August,  Tripoli  was  repeatedly  bombarded  by 

jBiKHi.      j^g  American  squadron  under  Commodore  Preble,  and  a 

f.  Aug.  s.     severe   action  occurred^  with  the  Tripolitan  gun-boats, 

which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  several,  with  little  loss 

to  the  Americans. 

*H^^m.        7.  'In  July,  180^,  occurred  the  death  of  General  Ham. 
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ilton,  who  fell  in  a  duel  fought  with  Colonel  Burr,  vice-     1S04. 
president  of  the  United  States.     Colonel  Burr  had  lost  the  ' 

favor  of  the  republican  party,  and  being  proposed  for  the 
office  of  governor  of  New  York,  was  supported  by  many 
of  the  federalists,  but  was  openly  opposed  by  Hamilton, 
who  considered  him  an  unprincipled  politician,  A  dis- 
pute arose,  and  a  fatal  duel"  was  the  result,* 
of  1804,  Jefferson  was  re-elected  president.     G      ^  _^_ 

ton,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  vice-president. 

8.  'At  the  time  of  Coramodore  Preble's  expedition  to  sHmuna- 
the  Mediterranean,  Hamet,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  jiSjinaito 
Tripoli,  was  an  exile ;  having  been  deprived  of  his  gov-  'mi^^ 
emment  by  t!ie  usurpation  of  a  younger  brother.  Mr.  igyg 
Eaton,  the  American  consul  at  Tunis,  concerted,''  with  b.p«b.s». 
Hamet,  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  aad 
obtained  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  permission 

to  undertake  it, 

9.  'With  about  seventy  seamen  from  the  American,  s.^ammfnf 
squadron,  together  with  the  followers  of  Hamet  and  some  """^^f*' 
Epyptian  ti'oops,  Eaton  and  Hamet  set  out"  from  Alexaji-  cRiBroht. 
driaf  towards  Tripoli,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles, 

across  a  desert  country.     After  great  fatigue  and  suffer- 
ing, they  reached^  Deriie,:^  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Med-    d.  AprO  a. 
iterranetm,  which  was  talten' by  assault.     After  two  sue-  b,  Apnim. 
cessflil  engagements^  had  occurred  with  the  Tripolitan    f  ^„  u, 
army,  the  reigning  bashaw  offered  teiins  of  peace ;  which  ""*  '"■*  '"■ 
being  considered  much  more  favorable  than  had  before 
been  offered,  they  were  accept^d*^  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  an-  (.Treawcoft- 
thorized  agent  of  the  United  States,  I'lm"^ 

10.  'In  1805  Michigaa  became  a  distinct  territorial  i.MtiMgaa. 
government  of  the  United  States.     Previous  to  1802,  it 
formed,  under  the  name  of  Wayne  County,  a  part  of  the  ■ 
Northwestern  Territory.     From  1802  until  1805  it  was 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  Indiana  Territory. 

11.  'In  1806  Colonel  Burr  was  detected  in  a  conspii-acy,     1806. 
the  design  of  which  was  to  form,  west  of  the  Alleghany  ^i^^^!^ 
Mountains,  an  independent  empire,  of  which  he  was  to  be    cw.  Bum 
ihe  ruler,  and  New  Orleans  the  capital ;  or,  failing  in 

this  project,  it  was  his  design  to  march  upon  Mexico,  and 
establish  an  empire  there.     He  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  in  1807,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  was  released  ^  fv^f^ro- 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him.  fl^J'k^ 

13.  'The  wars  produced  by  the  French  revolution  still     oiviiim. 


f  jhicoHdriO'  JJie  asdent  c^tal  of  Egvpt,  foumltid  by  Alfixauilor  tb-s  Oraat  in  TJjo  jeap  S 
C.,  is  dtoated  U  the  N,W,  MfSremitr  of  Bgjpt,  on  n  nooic  of  Iml  tetweoH  the  Meliter 

I  Oerse  is  about  SSi  miles  E.  ttom  Tripoli. 
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ANALYSIS,  continued  to  rage,  and  at  this  time  Napoleon,  emperor  of 

France,  triumphant  and  powerful,  had  acquired  control 

i-Beitiivt  over  nearly  all  Ihekingdomsof  Europe.     'England  alone, 

^w/ond  on*  unsubdued   and    undaunted,   with    unwavering    purpose 

waged  incessant  war  against  her  ancient  rivaJ ;  and  though 

■  France  was  victorious  on  land,  the  navy  of  England  rode 

»  porfjfwiw'  triumphant  in  every  sea.     'The  destruction  of  the  ships 

siaat.     ,and  commerce  of  other  nations  was  highly  favorable  to  the 

United  States,  which  endeavored  to  maintain  a  neutrality 

towards  the  contending  powers,  and  peaceably  to  continue 

a  commerce  with  them. 

iBi«srade       13.  'In  May,  1806,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 

ivtoK™'"  ing  the  commerce  of  her  enemy,  declared'  the  continent 

■-  Mw  i«,    from  Brest*  to  Ihe  Elbef  in  a  state  of  blockade,  although 

not  in     -f  d  b       B  't'  h  fl    t 
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those  who  had  been  ratuializcd  m  the  United  States,  and 
who  were,  therefore,  claimed  as  American  citizens, 
jmrssa  15.  'On  the  23d  of  June,  the  American  frigate  Ches- 

'i*c™Sm   apeake,  then  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  having 

c/mapeake.  refused  to  deliver  up  four  men  claimed  by  the  English  as 
deserters,  was  fired  upon  by  the  British  ship  of  war  Lro. 
pard.  Being  unsuspicious  of  danger  at  the  time,  and  un- 
prepared for  the  attack,  the  Chesapeake  atruelc  her  colors, 
after  having  had  three  of  her  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded.  The  four  men  claimed  as  deserters  were  then 
transferred  fo  the  British  vessel.  Upon  investigation  it  was 
Bjcertained  that  three  of  them  were  American  citizens,  who 
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liad  been  impressed  by  Ihe  British,  and  had  afterwards  es-     1S08. 
caped  from  their  service.  " 

16,  'This  outrage  upon  a  national  vessel  was  followed  '-  ^^S*"™"* 
by  a  proclamatioaof  the  president,  forbidding  British  ships    ''lu^™" 
of  war  to  enter  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  until  sat- 
isfaction for  the  attack  on  tbe  Chesapeake  should  be  made 

hy  the  British  government,  and  security  given  against  fu- 
ture aggression.     'In  November,  the  British  government    s  ^nu-i4si- 
issued'  the  celebrated  "  orders  in  e<mncil,"  prohibiting  al!     u™./ 
trade  with  France  and  her  allies;  and  in  December  fol-    E™"nd 
lowing,  Bonaparte  issued''  (he  retaliatory  Milan  decree,*  '%^^^ 
forbidding  all  trade  with  England  and  her  colonies.     Thus  ^^'i,^^ 
almost  every  American  vessel  on  the  ocean  was  liable    ™JJ^"^ 
to  be  captured  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending    u.  Deo!  11! 
powers. 

17,  'In  December,  congress  decreed'  anernbargo,  the  0  jmo*™ 
design  of  which  was,  not  only  to  retaliate  upon  France  ^tmSw 
and  England,  but  also,  by  calling  home  and  detaining    *5^Ut 
American  vessels  and  sailors,  to  put  the  country  in  a  bet-    "■  oan.  sa 
ter  posture  of  defence,  preparatory  to  an  expected  war. 

The  embargo  failing  to  obtain,  from  France  and  England, 
an  acknowledgment  of  American  rights,  and  being  like- 
wise ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  other 
natifais,  in  March,^  1809,  congress  repealed  it,  but,  at  the     1809. 
same  time,  interdicted  all  commercial  intercourse  with   a.MBrohi 
Fiance  and  England 

18,  *Such  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  close  t.  ^^Y 
of  Jefferson's  administration.  Following  and  confirming  ^Bin^Jwi 
the  example  of  Washington,  after  a  term  of  eight  years  ""SmSng" 
Jefferson  declined  a  re-election,  and  was  succeeded*  in  ^'^^j 
Ihe  presidency  by  James  Madison.  George  Clinton  was  "<"■ 
re-elected  vice-preside i>t. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

iN'S   ADMINISTRATION,  sumtn' 

Clm^lei-  IP 

■i;vEnTs  OP  iao9,  >io,  'u.  ofsaHmi 


1.   'SjoN    after  the   accession  of   Mr.   Madison   to  theuitnci 
presidet.oy,  he  was  assured  by  Mr,  Erskine,  the  Britisb      ran 

*  Bo  »lled  from  Hfilan,  a  city  Id  Ihe  N.  or  Itily,  nbenrs  (he  docne  was  Issued 
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ANALYSIS,  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  British  "  orders  in  coun- 
i.Seep  <«  cil,"'  so  far  as  they  affected  the  United  Sfatesi,  should  be 
repealed  by  the  10th  of  June.  The  president,  therefore, 
proclaimed  that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  renewed 
with  England  on  that  day.  The  British  government, 
however,  disavowed  the  acts  of  its. minister;  the  orders  in 
council  were  not  repealed ;  and  non- intercourse  with 
AuB.  la.     England  was  again  praelairaed. 

1810.  ^'  '^'^  March,  1810,  Bonaparte  issued*'  a  decree  of  a 
i.Dicne'ii-  decidedly  hostile  character,  by  which  all  American  vea- 
a-Mrtm*^  sela  and  cargoes,  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France, 
'"^leSo!""  or  of  countries  occupied  by  FreBch  troops,  were  ordered 
h.Moroiia.  to  be  seized  and  condemned;  but  in  November  of  the 

same  year,  all  the  hostile  decrees  of  the  French  wej-e  re- 
voked, and  commercial  intercourse  was  renewed  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

4HMiii<  8.  'England,  however,  continued  her  hostile  decrees; 
jiiuTOEito   and,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  them,  stationed  before 

Ensinn  .  jj^g  piiiifipil  polls  of  the  United  States,  her  ships  of  war, 
which  mtercepted  the  '^.merican  merchantmen,  and  sent 
them  to  British  port«  as  legal  prizes.  On  one  occasion, 
however  the  insolence  of  a  British  ship  of  war  received  a 
merited  lebuke 

1811.  4.  'Commodore  Rogeis,  sailing  in  the  American  frigate 
'"«^^'^  President,  met,"  m  the  evening,  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of 

o.  Moy  K.  Virginia.  He  hailed,  but  instead  of  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer, received  a  shot,  in  return,  from  the  unknown  ves- 
sel. A  brief  engagement  ensued,  and  the  guns  of  the 
Stranger  were  soon  nearly  silenced,  when  Commodore 
Rogers  hailed  again,  and  was  answered  that  the  ship  was 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bingham.  The  Little  Belt  had  eleven  men  killed 
and  twenty-ooe  wounded,  while  the  President  had  only 
one  man  wounded. 

w<ff«r»B        ^'  '^'  ^^''^  ''"'^  *^^  Indians  on  the  western  frontiers 

msn.and    had  become  hostile,  as  was  supposed  through  British  in. 

Tij^SoB."  fluence ;  and  in  the  fail  of  1811,  General  Harrison,  then 

governor  of  Indiana  Territory,*  marched  against  the  tribes 

on  the  Wabash.     On  his  approach  to  the  town  of  the 

Prophet,  the  brother  of  tlie   celebrated   Tecumseh,  the 

d.BoT.».  principal  chiefs  came  out  and  proposed^  a  conference,  and 
requested  him  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Fearing  treach- 
ery, the  troops  slept  on  their  arms  in  order  of  battle. 

e.  Nov.  7.  Early  on  the  following  morning'  the  camp  was  furiously 
assailed,  and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  contest  ensued  ;  but 
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after  a  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  iho  Indians  were  finally    1811. 
repulsed,* 


sstsu 


I.  Declaration  of  Wak,  and  Events  in  the  West, —  1813. 
1.  'Early  in  April,  1813,  congress  passed*  an  act  lay-  jL''*','^. 
ing  an  embargo,  for  ninety  days,  on  all  vessels  within  the  aniiMdeat- 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  On  the  4th  of  June  fol-  ™  ^^■^' 
lowing,  a  bill  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  passed 
the  house  of  representatives;  and,  on  the  17th,  the  senate;  ''  JSi'at^'' 
and,  on  the  19th,  the  prssident  issued  a  prociar 


militia  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  and  frontiers. 
Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  an  officer  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  appointed  major-general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army. 

3.  'At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  General  Hull,  ^ 
then  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  was  on  his  march 
from  Ohio  to  Detroit,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian  hostilities  on 
the  northwestern  frontier.  Being  vested  with  an  author- 
ity to  invade  the  Canadas,  "  if  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  his  own  posts,"  on  the  13ih  of  July  he  crossed  the 
river  Detroit,f  and  encamped  at  Sandwich,:]:  with  the 
professed  object  of  marching  upon  the  British  post  at 
Maiden.^ 

4.  'la  the  mean  time,  the  American  post  at  Mackinaw|j  j 
was  surprised,  and  a  surrender  demanded ;  which  was 
the  first  intimation  of  the  declaration  of  war  that  the  garri- 


miles  N.W.  ftom  Betrat.  ^e  fOrt  and  vlllaee  of  Maofelnnw    ' 
ntt-atbaS^  side c"^- '-'—-■ 
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I.  so.i  liad  received.    Tlie  demand  was  precipitately  complied 
~  witli ,'  and  the  British  were  thus  put  in  possesoion  of  one 
of  the  strongest  posts  in  the  United  States.     Soon  afier, 
Major  Van  Home,  who  had  been  despatched  by  General 
Hull  to  convoy  a  party  approaching  his  camp  with  sup. 
plies,  was  defeated''  by  a  Totes  of  British  and  Indians  near 
BTOwnstown.* 
/      5.    'General   Hull   him,=elf,    after   remaining   inactive 
'    nearly  a  month  in  Canada,  while  liis  confident  troops  wore 
daily  expecting  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  suddenly  re- 
crossed,  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August,  to  the  town  and 
fort  of  Detroit,  to  the  bitter  vexation  and  disappointment 
of  hia  officers  and  army,  who  could  see  no  reason  for  tliuh 
n  abandoning  the  object  of  the  expedition.     'He  now  sent"  a 
'^'  detachment  of  several  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Miller, 
to  accomplish  the  object  previously  attempted  by  Major 
Van  Home.     In  this  expedition  a  large  force  of  British 
and  Indians,  the  latter  under  the  famous  Tecumseh,  wua 
met''  and  routed  with  considerible  loss  near  the  o-round  on 
which  Van  H 
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ijgemeiits  were  maae  for  the  invasion  of    aSia. 
Canada  from  another  quarter.     A  body  of  troops,  consist-  ,  p,-,ara- 
iog  mostly  of  Nsw  York  militia,  was  collected  on  the  Ni-  ^"^^ 
agara  frontier,  and  tlie  command  given  to  General  Stephen  "^^^f^ 
Van  Rensselaer.     Early  on  the  morninff  of  the  13th  of  Qunamim. 
Ootobei",  ii  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  crossed  the 
river,  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Queenstown,* 
and  took  a  small  battery  near  its  summit.     Van  Rensse- 
laer y/as  wounded  at  the  landing,  and  the  assault  was  led' 
by  Captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool. 

2.  "At  the  very  moment  of  success,  the  enemy  received  a  fiBMam- 
a  reenforcement  of  several  hundred  men  under  General  (ft^o™™* 
Brock.     These  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  bat-    "'mm^ 
tery,  but  were  driven  back  by  an  inferior  force  under 
Captain  Wool,  and  their  leader,  General  Brock,  was  killed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Britiah  received  a  strong  reenforce- 
ment from  Fort  George,f  while  all  the  exertions  of  Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer,  during  the  day,  could  induce  only 
about  one  thousand  of  his  lioops  to  cross  the  iivei  These 
were  attacked  by  a  far  superior  force,  and  nearly  all  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  in  thp  ^  ery  sight  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  brethren  in  aim&  on  the  opposite 
shore,  who  positively  refused  to  embaik 

3.  'While  these  men  asserted  that  thej  iveie  uilling  to  &  rms™ 
defend  their  country  nben  attacked  they  piofbssed  to  en-  r^iagja 
tertain  scruples  about  cariving  on  offensive  war  by  in-  ""'*'*■ 
vading  tlie  enemy's  teiritoiy  ^Unfoitunately,  these  prin-  i.Exremof 
oiples  were  eolertamed,  and  the  conduct  of  thp  mihtia  on  ""^t^""^ 
this  occasion  defended  by  manj  oi  the  fedeial  party,  who 

were,  generally,  opposed  to  the  wai 

4.  'Soon  after  the  battle  of  Queenatoi^n,  Geneia!  Van  b.  Gi^ief 
Rensselaer  retired  from  the  seivice,  and  was  succeeded'  a-oni'ii. 
by  General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Viiemia      'This  officer   e.proacd- 

.'        -.  11  ^  11  p      .  -         lasf^Goi. 

issued  an  address,''  announcing  his  resolution  ot  retneving     sma^ 
the  honor  of  his  country  by  another  attack  on  ihe  Canadian    '^  '*""■  '"■ 
frontier,  and  invited  the  young  men  of  the  countrj  to  share 
in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.     But  after  col-    „,  „„,,  ^ 
lecting  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,        HusAHi  pbobtieti. 
sending  a  small  party  across'  at  Black  Rock,^ 
and  malting  a  show  of  passing  with  a  large 
force,  the  design  was  suddenly  abandoned,  1 


tmim,  in  Upper  Oanado.  ia  oq  Uie  \ 
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iKALYSis.  the  great  surprise  of  the  troops.     Another  preparation  foi 
"~  an  attack  was  made,  and  the  troops  were  actually  em- 
barked, w]»en  they  were  again  withdrawn,  and  ordered  lo 
Dec        winter  quarters. 
LEomMqC      III.  Naval  Events. — 1.  'Thus  far  the  events  of  the 
'    jtoi'      war,  on  the  land,  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  Americans; 
but  on  another  element,  tJie  national  honor  had  been  fully 
sustaiaed  by  a  series  of  unexpected  and  brilliant  victories. 
Aug.  19.     'Oq  the  19th  of  August,  the  American  frigate  Constitution, 
ifuViSmmiii  ^^  forly-four  guns,  cojnmanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  en- 
'"'™*'™    gaged  the  Briiish  frigate  Guerriere,  of  thirty-eight  gunsj 
a,  oiruie    commaflded  by  Captain  Dacres;  and  after  an  action' of 
"KchuMitt.    thirty  minutes  compelled  her  to  surrender.    The  Guerriere 
was  made  a  complete  wreck.     Every  mast  and  spar  was 
shot  away,  and  one-third  of  her  crew  was  either  killed  oi 
wounded. 
3.  The  waBf      2.  "In  October,  an  American  sloop  of  war,  the  Wasp, 
"rrJic.      of  eighteen  guns.  Captain  Jones  commander,  while  off  the 
b-oci.  18    coast  of  North  Cai-olina,  captured''  the  brig  Frolic,  of 
twenty-two  guns,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.     On  boarding  the  enemy,  to  tlie  surprise  of 
the  Americans,  only  three  oflieers  and  one  seaman  wero 
found  on  the  forecastle ;  while  the  other  decks,  slippery 
with  blood,  were  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  loss  of  the  Frolic  was  about  eighty  in  killed  and 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  Wasp  was  only  ten.     On  the 
same  day  the  two  vessels  were  captured  by  a  British  sev- 
enty-four, 
4  Thcfrie-       3.  'A  few  days  later,"  the  frigate  United  States,  of  forty- 
ftf^ffl"'^  four  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur  engaged" 
'■  the  British  fiigate  Maced  man  of  forty  nme  guns      The 
«  action  continued  nearly  two  hours  when  the  Macedonian 
struck  her  colors,  being  greatly  mjmed  ii  her  hull  and 
rigging,  and  having  lost    m  killed  and  wounded    moie 
than  100  men.     The  United  States  was  aliiost  entirely 
uninjured.     Her  loss  was  only  five   killel   and   seven 
wounded.     The  superiority  of  the  American  gunnery  in 
this  action  was  remarkably  conspicuou'^ 
;(-      4,  'In  December,  the  Cjnstitution  then  comm  mded  by 
'    Commodore  Bainbridge,  achieved  a  Beoondna^al  victory , 
capturing'  the  British  ingate  Java,  carrying  forty-nine 
guns  and  400  men.    The  action  occurred  off  St.  Salvador,* 
and  continued  more  than  three  hours.     Of  the  crew  of  the 
Java,  nearly  200  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  of  the  Con- 
stJtution,  only  thirty-four.     The  Java,  having  been  made 
a  complete  wreck,  was  burned  ailer  the  action. 

•  SI.  SidKadar  Is  a  Urge  i^on  Ibe  cietsm  ualto  Bri^, 
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5.  'In  addition  to  these  distinguished  naval  victo 
others,  less  noted,  were  frequently  occurring, 
privateers  covered  the  ocean,  and  during  the  year  1^1*2,  ' 
nearly  three  hundred  vessels,  more  than  fifty  of  which 
were  armed,  were  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  Compared 
with  this,  the  number  captured  by  the  enemy  was  but 
trifling.  The  American  navy  became  the  pride  of  the 
people,  and  la  every  instance  it  added  to  the  national  re- 
nown. 


SECTION  III. 


SutJiSl  ef 


£!1X 


1.  Events  in  the  West  anb  South, — 1.  "In  the  be-  : 
ginning  of  1813,  the  principal  Ameiican  forces  were  ar-  ' 
ranged  in  three  divisions.  The  army  of  tlie  West  was  com- 
manded by  General  Harrison  ;  tke^  army  of  the  centre,  un- 
der General  Dearborn,  was  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lalte 
Ontario,  and  on  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  the  army  cf  ihe 
North,  under  General  Hampton,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Cliamplain. 

2.  'Shortly  after  the  disaster  which  befell  the  army  un-  ; 
der    General   Hull,   the   militia   of  the   Western    States,   ! 
promptly  obedient  to  the  calls  of  their  country,  assembled 
in  great  numbers  at  different  and  distant  pomls  foi  the  de 
fence  of  the  frontier,  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  territory 
*lt  was  the  design  of  General  Harrison  to  collect  these  i 
forces  at  some  point  near  the  head  of  Lai  e  Eiie  from 
which  a  descent  should  be  made  upon  the  British  posts  at 
Detroit  and  Maiden. 

8.  *0a  the  10th  of  January,  General  Wincjie-::ter  with 
about  800  men,  arrived  at  the  rapids'  of  the  Maumee    | 
Learning'  tliat  parties  of  British  and  Indians  were  about 
to_ concentrate  at  the  village  of  Frenchtown  *  thiity  miles  ' 
in' his  advance,  on  the  River  Raisin  ;f  at  the  eaitiest  so 
liciiation  of  the  inhabitants  he  detached"  a  smill  party 
under  Colonels  Lewis   and  Allen   for  then    prjtectirn 


inllss  S.W.  ttom  BonolL    The  large  lillnge  tbat  bag  etown  up  on  the  S,  side  of  the  stream 
tt  Ibie  place,  ia  navi  esaea  Msnros.    (Me  Mnp,  p.  449.) 

1  The  Blyei  Koinn,  so  nimiri  from  the  numerous  Erape-iiiies  Ibat  mnnorlj  llaea  ila  fcaaki, 
Butern  talw  Erie  ftom  the  W.  tnonnil  a  iislf  milw  tieloii  the  tillage  of  Mom  oe.  [Sea  Unp 
p  449.' 
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ANALYSIS,  Tiiis  party,  finding  the  enemy  already  in  possEssion  of 
a,  ,M.  la  the  town,  successfully  attacked"  and  routed  thnm  j  and 
b.jQii.  20.    having  encamped  on  the  spot,  was  soon  after  joined''  by 

tlie  main  body  under  General  Winchester. 
hfncl^"^       4.  'Here,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  attacked  by  General  Proctor,  who  had  niaiched 
suddenly  from  Maiden  with  a  combined  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  British  and  Indians.     The  Americans  made  a 
brave  defence  against  this  superior  force,  and  after  a  se- 
vere loss  on  both  sides,  the  attack  on  the  main  body  was 
for  a  time  suspended ;  when  General  Proctor,  learning 
that  General  Winchester  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  induced  him,  by  a  pledge  of  protection  to  the 
prisoners,  to  surrender  the  troops  under  his  command. 
I.  Treaanaa      S-  "The  pledge  was  basely  violated.     Genei-al  Proctor 
'vi'fl^^t  marched  back'  to  Maiden,  leaving  the  wounded  without  a 
c  jQii  21    guard,  and  in  the  power  of  the  savages,  who  wantonly  put 
d,  Jan.  53,    to  death''  those  who  were  unable  to  travel — carried  some 
to  Detroit  for  ransom  at  exorbitant  prices — and  reserved 
othcre  for  torture.    If  the  British  officera  did  not  connive 
at  the  destruction  of  tlie  wounded  prisoners,  they  at  least 
showed  a  criminal  iiidifference  about  their  fete. 
».  Mimemna      6.  'General  HaiTison,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the 
ifi^So^i  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  General 
e^jon'Si    Winchester,  at  fii-st  fell  back,"  expecting  an  attack  from 
(.  FeS.  1.     Proctor,  but  soon  advanced^  again  with  about  1200  men, 
and  began  a  fortified  camp ;  whieli,  in  honor  of  the  gov- 
Mar  1.      ernor  of  Ohio,  he  named  Fort  Meigs.*    *0n  the  1st  of  May, 
'■  %^^'^  the  fort  was  besieged  l)y  General  Proctor,  at  the  head  of 
more  thaa  3000  British  and  Indians. 
Mw"  T.  'Five  days  afterwards,  General  Clay,  advancing  to 

'■  e™  '^'^  the  relief  of  the  fort,  at  the  head  of  1300  Kentucltians, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  besiegers ;  but  many  of  liis 
troops,  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit,    were  themselves 
Msys.      surrounded  and  captured,     'On  the  8th  of  May,  most  of 
\^i^tZ  ""^  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Lheir  chief, 
Ktn^-      Tecumseh,  deserted  their  allies;  and,  on  the  following 
*"^*      day,  General  Proctor  abandoned  the  siege,  and  again  re- 
tired to  Maiden, 
r.  itovmena      8.  'In  the  latter  part  of  July,  about  4000  British  arid 
in'iiMlmt  Indians,  the  former  under  General  Proctor,  and  the  latter 
^^^  under  Tecumseh,  again  appeared'  before  Fort  Meigs,  then 
saniiiiktt.    commanded  by  Genferal  Clay.     Finding  the  garrison  pre- 
'■^''  *'"    pared  for  a  brave  resistance.  General  Proctor,  after  a  few 
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Jays'  siege,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  with  500  reguIaiB     ISIS. 
and  800  hid'aiis,  proceeded  against  the  fort  at  Lower  San-    a.  July  sa ~ 
dusky,*  thea  garrisoned  by  only  150  men  under  Major 
Croghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.     'A  summons,  demand-  i.  sbdwibm 
ing  a.  surrender,  and  accompanied  witli  ihe  usual  threats  '"  "'™™'" 
jf  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  case  of  refusal,  was  an 
swered  by  the  young  and  gallant  Croghan  with  the  assii 
roDce  thai  be  should  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 

9  'A  cannonade  fiom  several  six  pounders  and  a  how-  a  Aiumcm 
itzer  was  opened  upon  the  fort,  and  continued  UDtil  a  breach  *^»I5* 
had  been  effected,  when  about  500  of 'he  enemy  attempted 

to  eariy  the  place  by  assault ''  They  advanced  towards  ii.Avg.% 
the  bleach  under  a  destiuchve  fiieof  musketiy,  and  threw 
themselves  into  tiie  ditch,  when  the  only  cinnon  in  the 
fort,  loided  with  giape  shot,  and  placed  so  as  to  rake  the 
ditch,  was  opened  upon  them  with  tenible  effect.  The 
whole  Butish  force,  pamc  sliuck,  soon  fled  in  confusion, 
and  hastily  abandoned  the  place,  followed  by  their  Indian 
allies  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  150  ta  killed 
and  Hounded,  while  that  of  the  Amoiicans  wis  only  one 
killed  and  seven  wounded 

10  "In  the  mean  time,  each  of  the  hostile  parties  was    »  i;^« 
striving  to  secure  the  mastery  of  Lake  Erie.     By  the  ex-  ^,^p 
ertions  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  Amencan  .squadron,  con-    '•''''Erie. 
sisting  of  nme  vessels  carrying  fifty-four  guns,  had  been 
prepared  tor  service ;    while  a  British  squadron  ef  six 
vessels,  carrying  sixty-three  guns,  had  been  built  and 
equipped  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore  Bai- 

elay. 

11,  'On  the  tenth  of  SeptembiSr  (he  two  squadrons  met     BBpti* 
near  Ihe  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.     In  the  begin-  t^^,™ 
iiing  of  the  action  ths  fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed  prin- 
cipally against  the  Laivrence,  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore 
Ferry,  which  in  a  short  time  became  an  unmanageable 
wrecii,  having  all  her  crew,  except  four  or  five,  either 

killed  or  wounded.  Commodore  Perry,  in  an  open  boat, 
then  left  her,  and  transferred  his  flag  on  boai-d  the  Niagara ; 
which,  passing  through  the  enemy'sline,  poured  successive 
broadsides  into  five  of  their  vessels,  at  half  pistol  shot  dis- 
tance. The  wind  fiivorinsr,  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
now  came  up,  and  at  four  o'clock  every  vessel  of  the  en- 
emy had  surrendered. 

12.  'Intelligence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to  Har-  e.  Evcnaeui/ 
risen  in  the  following  laconic  epistle  :  "  We  have  met  the  -^^S."** 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours,"     The  way  to  Maiden  being 
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3.  now  opened,  tlie  troops  of  Harrison  were  embarked,'  and 

7  transported  across  the  lake  ;  but  General  Proctor  had  al- 
ready retired  with  all  his  forces.  He  was  pursued,  and 
on  the  5tb  of  October  was  overtaken  on  the  river  Thames,* 
about  eighty  miles  from  Detroit. 

13.  'His  forces  were  found  advantageously  drawn  up 

'  across  a  narrow  strip  of  woodland,  having  the  river  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right  a  swamp — occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  Indians  under  Tecumseh.  On  the  first  charge,  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  ia  front  was  broken  ;  but  on  the 
left  the  contest  with  the  Indians  raged  for  some  time  with 
great  fury.  Animated  by  the  voice  and  conduct  of  their 
leader,  the  Indians  fought  with  determined  courage,  un 
til  Tecumseh  himself  was  slain.  The  victory  was  com 
plete  ;  nearly  the  whole  force  of  Proctor  being  killed  or 
taken.  By  a  rapid  flight  Proctoi  sa^ed  hm  elf  with  i 
small  portion  of  his  cavalry. 

f  14.  'This  important  victory  effectually  brol  e  up  the 
great  Indian  confederacy  of  which  Tecum^el  ms  the 
head  ;  recoveied  the  territoiy  which  Hull  I  ad  lost     and 

J  termmated  the  war  on  the  western  fiontier  'But  before 
this,  the  mfluence  of  Tecumseh  had  been  exeited  upcn 
the  southern  tiibeg,  and  the  Treeks  had  ta!  ^n  up  the 
hatchet,  aud  commenced  a  wa   oi  j  Iimdei  thU  devasta 

?  15.  'Late  in  August/  d  large  body  oi  Creek  Indiana 
'  surprised  Fort  Mims,f  and  massacred  nearly  three  hun 
dred  persons:  men,  women,  and  cliildren.  On  the  re- 
ceipt  of  this  intelligence.  General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  a 
boiy  of  Tennessee  militia,  marched  into  the  Creek  country. 
A  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men  under  General  Coffee 
surrounded  a  body  of  Indians  at  Tallushatchee,  J  east  of  the 
Coosa  Eiver,  and  killed"  about  two  hundred,  not  a  single 


.1, , ... .™ .... 

'  The  IftKTnes,  a  livsr  of  Dnpar  Canada,  ficntB  a.W.,HnU8ii- 

&& 

f  ?wi  JlfiiHi,  in  Alabima,  iras  on  Hie  B.  Btfle  of  Alabama 
River,  aboai  ton  nilUs  aboie  Its  junction  with  Uie  Tomblxbeij, 
and  baty  miles  N.E.  from  Mobile.    (See  Map.) 

>  TtOltis^Lauhii  WES  on  the  B.  side  of  inuluBhatdbeo  Creek, 

Map.) 
i  HiUarffgomuo  short  atehmceRitom  the  CooaaEiTer,  In 

ft™  FortStrotheratTenlBlande.    <Map.) 

■  II  Autossee  nas  simalea  on  tho  S.  baalt  of  tbe  Talkpooas, 

Imntj  miles  from  iU.  Junctloa  with  UiB  Cwjsa.    (Map.) 

mla^&.^  S^Jwok  tliir  Ji.e  mUes  S^°fiioS  ^l' 
Ifldeia.    laeoMap' 
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and  others,  soon  followed  ;  in  all  which  the  Indians  were  ISIS, 
defeated,  althoufrh  not  without  considerable  loss  to  the  i.owcr 
Americans.  The  Creeks  made  their  last  stand  at  the  5^^,5J 
great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  ;  called  by  Uie  Indians  To-  „-^^^^ 
hopeka,*  and  by  the  whites  Horse  Shoe  Bend.  duua. 

17.  "Here  about  one  tliousaiid  of  their  warriora,  with  I-^S^"^ 
their  women  aod  children,  had  assembled  ia  a  fort  strongly  anie  saos' 
fortified.     To  prevent  escape,  the  bend  was  encircled  by      *'™' 
!e,  while  the  main 
against  the  works 
iult;  but  the  la- 
disdaining  to  sur. 
ilion,  until  nearly 

^er  of  the  Creeks  a.aioKhsr, 
chiefs  soon  after       ""' 

Iritish  and  Indian   a,  rowsat 
in  the  south,  the  ^"ral^. 
4,  we  now  return 
he  DortherQ  fron- 

II.  i:<vji«i&  la  iUQ  ixi..:.!-!!. — i.    i/u  the  25th  of  April,  ^,^^^°" 
General  Dearborn,  wilii  1700  men,  ^nibaiked  at  Sackett's  nsom.om' 
Harbor,f  on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  with      j^m. 
the  design  of  making  an  attack  on  York,:]:  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  great  depository  of  British  military 
stores,  whence  the  westero  posts  were  supplied,     'On  the  s.Evtnaia 
37th  the  troops  landed,  athongh   opposed   at  the  water's  '*»'™«^- 
edge  by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  who  were 
soon  driven  back  to  the  garrison,  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 

2.  'Led  on  by  General  Pike,  the  troops  had  already    j  Etmra 
carried  one  battery  by  assault,  and  were  advancing  against  "^^^p* 
the  main  works,  when  the  enemy's  magazine  blew  up,  !w'u"i'i»''> 
hurling  immense  quantities  of  stone  and  timber  upon  the 
advancing  columns,  and  killing  and  wounding  more  than 
200  men.     The  gallant  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  troops  were,  for  a  moment,  thrown  into  confusion ; 
but  recovering  from  the  shock,  they  advanced  upon  the 
town,  of  which  they  soon  gained  possession.     General 
SheiJFe  escaped  with  the  principal  part  of  the  regular 


•  Tohoiisha,  or  IHa-se  Shoe  Stnd,  is  oboat  forty  miles  S.B.  ftpm 
rner  <^f  tiic  prc3«ut  ToildpooBA  Counby.    (See  Map,  pivTlous  pi^-l 
t  Saeketi's  Harbor  is  oa  the  S-  Bide  of  Black  lUrer  Saj,  oi  E]ie  m 
the  enstvsa  extremity  of  Lolffi  Ontoi^, 
..  v..^   _i.i^i.  i_..„^^ ^j  ..I..  ->ar[y  iDlliim  Dame  of  Tomnti 


fk  idke  ODtario,  aHjent  Uurty-fli 
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ANAi.Tiia  troops,  but  lost  a.11  his  baggage,  books,  and  papers    anil 
~~  abandoned  public  properly  to  a  large  amount, 

t.Miackim       3.  'The  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  attained, 
iiariw'     the  squadron  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  after 
sailed  for  the  Niagara  frontier      The  Britisli  on  the  oppo- 
site Canadian  shore,  being  informed  of  the  dcpaituie  of 
the  fleet,  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on 
Scickett's  Harbor.     Oti  the  a7th  ot  May,  then  squadron 
Msr^t.      appeai'ed  bsfore  the  tonn,  and  ou  the  inoiningof  (he  29th, 
one  thousand  troops  commanded  by  Su  George  PievM^ 
eifected  a  landing. 
i.Tiieramu.      4.  'While  the  advance  of  the  Biitish  «as  checked  by  a 
small  body  of  regular  troop?.  General  Bioun  ralhed  the 
militia,  and  directed  their  maich  towaids  the  landing , 
when  Sir  George  Pi'e%o&t,  believing  that  his  retieat  was 
about  to  be  cut  off,  re  embaiked  his  troops  so  hastily,  as 
to  leave  behind  most  of  his  \iounded 
i  Evenum       5,  'On  the  very  day  of  the  appearance  of  the  Bntish 
"f^?^."  before  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  American  fleet  and  land  troopa 
made  an  attack  on  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara  fi'ontier  ; 
«.Mw«.    which,  after  a  short  defence,  was  abandoned"  by  the  enemy. 
The  British  then  retreated  to  the  heights  at  the  head  of 
Burlington  Bay,*  closely  pursued  by  Generals  Chandler 
and  Winder  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.     In  a  night 
.juiwB.    attack"  on  the  American  camp,  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss ;  although  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, both  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  were  taken 
prisoners, 
t.  Etwnn  flu-      6.  *Dutiiig  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  few  events  of 
wo^'^'S  importance  occurred  on  the  northern  frontier.     Immedi- 
iWiMBHjter.  ately  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  General  Harrison,  with 
a  part  of  his  regular  foi^ce,  proceeded  to  Buflalo,f  where 
t.iMaiffe^^^  arrived  oathe  a4th  of  October.     'Soon  after,  he  closed 
nfflcf.      ],^  military  career  by  n  resignation  of  his  commission. 
General  Dearborn  had  previously  withdrawn  from  the 
service,  and  hi^  command  had  been  given  to  General  Wil. 
kinson. 
t.nan"if       7.  "General   Armstrong,  who  had  recently  been   ap 
'^^BHg!^'    pointed  secretary  of  war,  had  planned  another  invasion  of 
Canada.     The  army  of  the  centre,  under  the  iromadiate 
command  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  that  of  the  North, 
under  General  Hampton,  were  to  unite  at  some  point  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  oM)perate  for  the  reduction  of 
Mod '.real. 
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8.  'After  many  difficulties  and  unavoidable  delays,  late  tS13. 
in  the  season  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  army  of  the  ,  EwMrto-' 
centre,  comprising  about  7000  men  embarked'  from  French  j.^^^™^ 
Creek,*  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  'The  progress  of  the  j  ^^  ,.  ' 
army  being  impeded  by  numerous  parties  of  the  enemy  s.  prBgrai 
on  the  Canada  shore,  Gieneral  Brown  was  landed  and  sent  "^"^itf 
in  advance  to  disperse  them.  On  the  11th  an  engage-  "™' 
ment  occurred  near  Williamsburg,]-  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  more  than  300  in  killed  and  wounded.     The 

British  loss  was  less  than  200.  On  the  next  day  the  army 
arrived  at  St.  Regis,]:  when  General  Wilkinson,  learning 
that  the  troops  expected  from  Plattsburg§  would  be  unable 
to  join  him,  was  forced  to  abandon  llie  project  of  attacking 
Montreal.  He  then  retired  with  his  forces  lo  French  Mills,j| 
where  he  encamped  for  the  winter. 

9.  'In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  few  events  deserv-  SjEDMwm 
ing  notice  occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  In  Decern-  ftmji^roi 
ber,  General  McClure,  commanding  at  Fort  George,  aban-  qfihe%^ 
doned''  that  post  on  the  approach  of  the  British ;  having  b.  Dec.  la 
previously  reduced  the  Canadian  village  of  NewarkU  to 

ashes, =     A  few  days  later,  a  force  of  British  and  Indiana    n.  dm.  \t 
surprised  and  gained  possession'^  of  Fort  Niagara;  and  in    iDM.w. 
revenge  for  the  burning  of  Newark,  the  villages  of  Youngs- 
town,**  Lewiston,]-f  Manchester,j]:  and  the  Indian  Tus- 
carora  villagers  were  reduced  to  ashes.     On  the  30th, 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  were  burned.  dm.m. 

ni.  Naval  Evebts,  and  Events  on  the  Sea-coast. 
— 1.  ^During  the  year  1813,  the  ocean  was  the  theatre  of  'j,g'^,5^ 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  separate  armed  vessels  ytariaa. 
of  England  and  tlie  United  States.  'On  the  24th  of  Feb-  e.  Bns^t- 
ruary,  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by  Captain  "hS'k?^ 
Lawrence,  engaged"  the  British  brig  Peacock,  of  about  ''^^k^"' 
equal  force.  After aiierceconflictof  only fifteenminutes,  ^;^^^ 
the  Peacock  struck  her  colors,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,     msrera. 
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-  a  signal  of  distress.    She  was  found  to  be  sinking  rapidlyj 
—-——     and  although  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  save  hei 
crew  she  went  down  in  a  fev  minutes,  carrying  with  her  nine 
British  seamen,  and  three  brave  aod  generous  Americans. 
\^tuMm       2.  'The  tide  of  fortune,  so  long  with  the  Americana, 
jUBWuiS^Jie  now  turned  in  favor  of  the  British.     On  the  return  of 
®'™™'"'    Captain  Lawrence  to  the  United  Slates,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbor.    With  a  crew  of  newly  enlisted  men,  partly 
foreigners,  he  hastily  put  to  sea  on  the  1st  of  June,  in 
search  of  the  British  ftigate  Shannon;  which,  with  a  se- 
lect crew,  had  recently  appeared  off  the  coast,  challenging 
any  American  frigate  of  equal  force  to  meet  her.     On  the 
J«i»»-     same  day  the  two  vessels  met,  and  engaged  with  great 
fury.     In  a  few  minutes  every  officer  who  could  take 
command  of  the  Chesapeake  was  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
the  vessel,  greatly  disabled  in  her  rigging,  became  en- 
tangled with  the  Shannon  ;  the  enemy  boarded,  and,  after 
a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  hoisted  the  British  flag. 
»,  capf-i™-      3.  "The  youthful  and  intrepid  Lawrence,  who,  by  his 
^Smk  previous  victory  and  magnanimous  conduct,  had  become 
twiiow.     the  favorite  of  the  nation,  was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
the  action.     As  he  was  carried  below,  he  issued  his  last 
heroic  order,  "  Don't  giite  i^  the  ship  ;"  words  which  ai-e 
consecrated  to  his  memory,  and  which  have  become  the 
motto  of  the  American   navy.     The  bodies  of  Captain 
Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow — the  second  in  com- 
mand— were  conveyed   to  Halifax,  where   they  were  in- 
terred with  appropriate  civil  and  military  honore ;  and  no 
testimony  of  respect  that  was  due  to  their  memories  was 
left  unpaid. 
Aus-H.         ^.  'On  the  14fh  of  August,  the  American  brig  Argus, 
a.  T^Argia  after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  British  Channel,  in  which 
netiain.     she  captured  more  than  twenty  English  vessels,  was  her- 
self captured,  afbr  a  severe  combat,  by  the  brig  Pelican, 
1,  ThcEMer  a  British  vessel  of  about  equal  force.     'In  September  fol- 
''  bm£%  '**  lowing,  the  British  brig  Boxer  surrendered"  to  the  Ameri- 
».  sepi. ).    can  brig  Enterprise,  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  foriy  minutes.     The  commanders  of  both 
vessels  fell  in  the  action,  and  were  interred  beside  each 
other  at  Portland,  with  military  honors. 
t.  Coj;!.  p^      5,  'During  the  summer,  Captain  Porter,  of  tlie  frigate 
i^'oijbiwi.  Essex,  after  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic, 
visited  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  captured  a  great  num- 
ber of  British  vessels.     Early  in  the  following  year,  the 
iBi(.    '  Essex  was  captured"  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,*  by  a 
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Britiali  frigate  and  sloop  of  superior  force.  'The  nume- 
rous privateere,  which,  during  this  year,  as  well  as  the  ~ 
former,  visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seriously  an-  i 
noyed  the  British  shipping,  in  general  sustained  the  high 
character  wliich  the  American  flag  Jiad  already  gained 
tor  da  ing  ind  nt  ep  d  ty  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
vanqu  shed 

6  Mean  vl  le  on  tl  e  sea-coast,  a  di^racefnl  war  of  a-, 
ha  oe  and  de  t  uc  on  vaa  carried  on  by  large  detach- 
nen  s  f  o  he  B  sh  navy.  Most  of  the  shipping  in 
Delaware  Baj  was  des  royed.  Early  in  the  season,  a 
Br  tish  squ  d  on  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  [.lundered 
and  burned  several  villages.  At  Hampton,*  tlie  inhabi- 
lauts  were  subjected  to  the  grossest  outrages  from  the  brutal 
soldiery.  The  blockade  of  the  noithern  ports  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Hardy,  a  brave  and  honorable  offi- 
cer, whose  conduct  is  pleasingly  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  commander  of  the  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake. 


SECTION   TV. 

PHJKCIPAL  EVENTS  OF   IBlt.  ^1™/^, 

DiviSTOKS.— J.  Events  on  the  Niogara  Frontier.— U.  Emas  m  the  j„  oiaMim 
Visimty  of  Lahe  Ckamplaiu. — III.  Events  ontheMlaiaic  Coast. — 
IV.  Events  in  tlie  South,  aiid  Close  of  the  War. 

1.  Events  on  the  Niagara  Feontier. — 1-  'A  few     1814. 
events  of  Indian  warfare,  which  occurred  in  the  early  LS'""™ 
pail  of  this  year,  have  already  been  narrated"  in  the  pre-       fiat. 
vious  section.     'Early  in  the  season,  2000  men,  under  J- ?f° ''■  ^'■ 
General  Brown,  were  detached  from  the  army  of  General    ■tfomsrai 
Wilkinson,  and  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  were       "^^ 
soon  after  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  contempla- 
tion of  another  invasion  of  Canada. 

2,  'Ear'"' on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July,  Generals      Jairs, 
Scott  and  itipley,  at  the  head  of  about  3000  men,  crossed  'i^^";*^ 
the  Niagara  River,  and  surprised  and  took  possession  of    J^'^a'^ 
Fort  Erief  without  opposition.     On  the  following  day,      J'^v. 
Greneral   Brown   advaoced   with  the  main  body  of  his 

forces  to  Chippeway  ;|  where  the  enemy,  under  General 
Riall,   were   intrenched  in  a  strong  position.      On   the 

*  HampMn,  In  Vlrginin,  ia  ritnatgil  north  of  James  Kfe^  neM  its  mouth,  md  on  ths  17. 

t  Foil  .S-ie  i!  on  the  Canada  Mda  of  Misgir*  River,  nairlj- opposile  Black  Rw.s.     (Sea 
Hap.  p.  HI.) 
t  Chipjifimy  KKbjs  Is  on  the  W,  bank  of  NltKMsMTer^tlhB  mouth  of  Chippeway  Ore*, 

^ughb  bi  ^e  iJ^n  Au  thoS.  ddoof  UiocKek,    (SeeMap^iKxt  page;  also  Map,  p,  4^.) 
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in|,  of  the  5th,  Geneial  Rmil  appealed  before  tlia 
■lean  camp,  and   the  two  arniico  met  m  the  opea 
held,  but  aftei   a  severe  battle    the  enemj  withdiew  to 
then  mtiinchmrnts   with  i    los.a  m  killed   wounded    and 
lui'.'iin^    ol  about  500   men      The  total    \meriean   lo=3 
was  3JR 
I. Butm]ticnt      3     Geieial   Riall    after  his  defeat,    fell   bick    upon 
OTMsSi^'o  Queenstown  and  thence  to  Builington  Heights  *  where 
i^lirj™"  lie  was  stiongly  jeenforced  by  Gei  eial  Drummond  who 
^ssu^led  thi,  commind      The  Americans  advanced  and 
encamped  neai  the  Palls  of  Niagara  f     About  sun=et  on 
Juirss      the  evening  of  the  25th  the  enemy  agam  made  their  ap 
piaiance,  and  the  two  aimies  engaged  at  Luniy  s  Lane  :|: 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Fails  where  w  as  lought 
the  most  obstmate  battle  that  occuiied  during  the  war 
2-Tai«r(if      4   'Geneial  Scott,  leading  the  advance,  lirst  engaged 
Htflon      the  enemy  and  contended  for  an  hour  against  a  foice 
gieatly  his  supenoi  ,  when  both  patties  were  reenlorced 
by  the  mam  bodies  of  the  two  armies  and  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  increased  fury      Major  Jeasup  in  the  mean 
time,  had  fallen  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and,  in  the  daikness,  Genera!  Riall  and  his  suite  were 
made  pnsoners      As  the  Bntish  artillery,  placpd  on  an 
eminence,  sorely  annoyed  the  Americans  in  every  part  of 
the  field,  it  became  evident  that  the  victory  depended  upon 
carrying  the  battery. 
t.Tiktvrnf      5.  'Colonel  Miller  was  asked  if  he  could  storm  the  bat- 
laii^.     fery.     "i  can  try,  sir,    was  the  laconic  answer.     Pla- 
cing himself  at  the  head  of  his   regiment,   he   advanced 
steadily  up  the  ascent,  while  every  discharge  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon  and  musketry  rapidly  thinned  his  ranks. 
But  nothing  conld  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  bis  men, 
who,  in  a  desperate  charge,  gained  possession  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  and  the  American  line  was  immediately  formed 
*em«(?[»s'  '^P°"  ^^^  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
iaitie,mdaf     6,  'The  atttenlion  of  both  armies  was  now  directed  to 
eachius.    this  position  ;  and  three  desperate  and  sanguinary  efforts 
were  made  by  the  whole  British  force  to  re- 
gain it,  but  without  success.     In  the  third  al- 


I.   {Set,  Map ;  aiix>  '. 
n.W.  ftom  Uie  Falls.    {S«e  JUp.) 
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tempt  General  Drummond  was  wounded,  when  his  forces,  1§14. 
Ijealeo  buck  with  aheavyloss,  were  withdrawn  ;  and  the 
Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.  The 
British  force  engaged  in  this  action  was  about  5000  men, 
nearly  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  American,  The 
tital  loss  of  the  former  was  878  men,  of  the  latter  858. 

7.  'Generals  Brown'  and  Scot:  having  been  wounded,  '■S'""'.^'^ 
the  command  devolved  upon  General  Ripley,  who  deemed  eccwj  o«  uw 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  Fort  Erie  ;  where,  on  the  4th  of     fnait^. 
August,  he  was  besieged  by  General  Drummotid,  at  the 

head  of  5000  men.  Soon  after  General  Gaines  arrived  at 
the  fort,  and  being  the  senior  offioer,  took  the  command. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  enemy  made  an 
assault  upon  the  foit  but  Here  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men, 

8,  Oh  the  17th  of  September,  Gf^neral  Brown  having 
previously  resumed  tlie  command,  a  successful  sortie  was 
made  fiom  the  fort,  and  the  advance  works  of  the  besieg- 
ers were  destroyed  The  enemy  soon  atler  retired  to 
Fort  George,  on  leammg  that  General  Izard  was  ap- 
proaching from  Platisburg,  with  re  enforcements  for  tlie 
American  army.  In  November,  Fort  Erie  was  aban- 
doned* and  destroyed,  and  the  American  troops,  recrossing  a.  Ngv  s. 
the  river,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,''  Black  h.s.  p,  ««. 
Rock,=  and  Batavia.*  o.  n,  p.  4bi. 

II.  Events  in  the  Vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain. —  «■  «Memena 
1.  'Late  in  February,  General  Wilkinson  broke  up  his  wmiTtm^i 
winter  quarters  at  French  Mills,"  and  removed  his  army  '^eeaan.'" 
to  Plattsburg.  In  March,  he  penetrated  into  Canada,  and  a.  see  p.  451. 
attacked'  a  body  of  the  enemy  posted  at  La  Collcf  on  the  b.  mstcIimi. 
Sorel ;  but  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  he  again 
returned  to  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  soon  after  super- 
sfcied  in  command  by  General  Izard. 

1.  'In  August,  General  Izard  was  despatched  to  the  3.ebs«/»i/m( 
Niagara  frontier  with  5000  men,  leaving  General  Macomb  ^oi^om* 
in  command  at  "lattsburg  with  only  1500.   '  The  British  v'^"'*™^ 
in  Canada  having  been  strongly  reenforoed  by  the  veterans 
who  had  served  under  Wellington,  in  Europe,  early  in 
September  Sir  George  Prevost  advanced  i^ainst  Platts- 
burg, at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  ^Attaaim 
Champlain,  commanded  by  Commodore  MacDonough.  urmliJd' 

8.  'On  the  6th  of  September,  the  enemy  aiTived   at  piSm-g. 

t  La  CalU,  on  the  W.  tonfc  of  the  Sorel,  is  the  first  lown  In  Oanscla,  tf.  or  the  Canada,  hue. 
Ln  Crtli  Mill,  nUeiB  the  principal  baUJo  ocoumid,  was  three  miles  B.  from  the  Tillage  il 
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Plattsburg.     The   troops  of  General  Macomb  wijidrew 
B-n  p.4M    across  the  Sarauac  ;'-  and,  during  four  days,  withstood  all 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  force  a  passage.     About 
sopLu.     eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  general  can- 
nonading was  commenced  on  the  American  works;  ondj 
aoon  after,  the  British  fleet  of  CoinmodoTe  Downie  bore 
down  and  engaged  that  of  Commodore  MacDonough,  lying 
io  the  harbor.     After  an  action  of  two  hours,  tJie  guns  of 
the  enemy's  squadroa  were  silenced,  and  most  of  iheir 
vessels  captured, 
j^*^™-      4.  'The  battle  on  the  land  continued  until  nightfall. 
i^niKmd  Three  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
icriononiAj  the  British  to  cross  the  stream,  and  storm  the  American 
works.     Afier  witnessing  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  the 
elTorts  of  the  enemy  relaxed,  and,  at  dusk,  they  commenced 
a  hasty  retreat ;  leaving  behind  their  sick  and  wounded, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.     The 
total  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  de- 
serters, was  estimated  at  2500  men. 
LEvenam      111.  EvEMTs  ON  THE  Atlamtic  Coast. — 1.  °0n  the  re- 
4er«?m™  turn  of  spring  the  British  renewed  their  practice  of  petty 
''"*^'      plundering  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  made 
frequent  inroads  on  the  unprotected  settlements  along  its 
AiK.  18,     borders.     =0n  Ihe  19th  of  August,  the  British  general, 
^/^■SV  ^°^'  lauded  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent,*  with  5000 
.am  EoM.    men,  and  commenced  his  march   towards  Washington 
,  Thajmet-  *The  American  flotilla,  under  Commodore  Barney,  lying 
mitjio!  m.  fjifjjjgp  yp  [ijg  river,  was  abandoned  and  burned. 
&RfflM8!if       2.  'Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Washington,  the 
Bwj'nS    enemy  passed  higher  up  the  Patuxent,  and  approached  the 
^hmxmi'  *^'y  ^y  tlis  way  of  Bladensburg.f     Here  a  stand  was 
vsmieum.  made,*'  but  the  militia  fled  after  a  short  resistance,  although 
b.  Aia.  a.    ^  i^^jy  ^j.  ggamen  and  marines,  under  Commodore  Barney, 
maintained  their  ground  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  the  commodore  taken  prisoner.     The  en- 
emy then  proceeded  to  Washington,  burned  the  capitol, 
president's  house,  and  many  other  buildings,  after  which 
they  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their  shipping. 

'  " ""  ■;       3.  'In  the  mean  time,  another  portion  of  the  fleet  as. 

cended  the  Potomac,  and,  on  the  29th,  reached  Alexan 
dria  ;%  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  obliged  to  purchase 
the  preservation  of  their  city  from  pillage  and  burning, 


*  The  PHflec&al^TetflnterfltheCheBapeBiteftom  theN,W.,  twf 
'ttaaPotijuuio.  .BcfurJiGtjFaiHLthe  W.bODkDfthaFittuxeut,  tweoi 
id  thtrtf-fiie  mllaa  ELH.  tcoia  WasblDgton. 
t  Bladendfl^gia  fix  mileB  N.E.&om  WaeliEnfftrfiu.  <^eMEip. 
t  Jlixandria  b  In  the  DIstdiA  of  Oolambiii,  on  tlis  W.  Iwnk 
iknr  WBBblBgtDn.    (Hh  ]U&p,  s-  442.) 
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by  tlie  surrender  of  all  the  merchandise  in  tlio  town,  and    1814. 
the  shipping  at  the  wharves.  ' 

1.  'After  the  successful  attack  on  Washington,  General  i-iniMvi- 
Ross  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Sep.    eiSimm. 
tember,  landed  at  North  Point,'  lourteea miles  from  Balti-  i.-^i'/iw, 
more ;  and  immediately  commenced  his  march  towards  the 
city.     In  a  slight  skirmish  General  Ross  was  killed,  but 
the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Brooke,  con- 
tinued  the  march,  and  a  battle  of  one  hour  and  twenty 
mioutes  was  fought  with  a  body  of  militia  under  General 
Striker.     The  militia  then  retreated  in  good  order  to  the 
defences  of  the  city,  where  the  enemy  made  their  appear- 
ance the  next  morning.''  b.  seot  is. 

5.  "By  this  time,  the  fleet  had  advanced  up  the  Pataps-  s.  jimcsob 
CO,*  and  commenced  a  bombardment  of  Fort  MoHenryij"    McuZay. 
which  was  continued  during  the  day  and  most  of  the  fol-  sepi.  is.h 
lowing  night,  but  without  making  any  unfavorable  im- 
pression, either  upon  the  strength  of  the  work,  or  the  spirit 

of  the  garrison.     'The  land  forces  oi  the  enemy,  after  re-  a,  Tsen- 

maining  all  day  in  front  of  the  American  works,  and  mak-  ""*■ 
ing  many  demonstrations  of  attack,  silently  withdrew  early 

the  next  morning,"  and  during  the  following  night  em-  «■  sepi. » 
barked  on  board  their  shipping. 

6.  'In  the  mean  time  the  coast  of  New  England  did  not  <■  Tiuaa-im 
escape  the  ravages  of  war.     Formidable  squadrons  were  'mSb^j 
kept  up  before  the  ports  of  New  York,  New  London,  and  "™'' 
Boston ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  shipping  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  enemy.     In  August,  StoningtonJ  was  bombarded'^  rj.  am.  ».  iii 
by  Commodore  Hardy,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to        ' 
land,  which  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  militia, 

IV.  Events  eh  the  Sooth,  and  Close  of  the  War. 
—1.  'During  the  month  of  August,  several  British  ships  of  s-Pfnimmw 
war  aiTived  at  the  Spanish  portof  Pensacola,  took  possession  ^"mua* 
of  the  forts,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  fitted   "^nffwir 
out  aii  expedition  against  Fort  Bowyer,^  commanding  the      ''™'' 
entrance  to  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile. |[     After  the 
loss  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men 
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n  killed  and  wounded,'  the  armament  i-etume[l  to  Pensa 

'General  Jackson,  then  commanding  at  the  Soutli.. 
r  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the  governor  of 
r  atlbrding  shelter  and  protection  to  the  en- 
a  of  the  United  States,  marched  against  the  place, 
b  Kov.i.     stormed"  the  town,  and  compelled  the  Britisli  to  evacuate' 
-.  «o/.  (,    pigfiija.     Returning  to  his  head-quarters  at  Mobile,  he  re- 
ceived authentic  information  that  preparations  were  making 
for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Louisiiana,  and  an  attack  on 
New  Orleans. 
I.  fl&orr*.       3,  *He  immediately  repaired''  to  that  city,  which  he 
irieam.  ani  found  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm.     By  his  exertions, 
tS^y"  order  and  confidence  were  restored  ;  the  militia  were  or- 
a  ^s.     gftnized  ;  fortifications  were  erected ;  and,  finally,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed;  which,  although  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  was  deemed  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  and  a  measure  justified  by  necessity, 
.Jrrfvaiiif      4-  'On  the  5th  of  December  a  large  British  squadron 
jSo*^i  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Pensaeola,  and  on  the  10th  en- 
^imSI^  tered  Lake  Borgne,*  the  nearest  avenue  of  approach  lo 
Birgne.     New  Orleans.     Here  a  small  squadron  of  American  gun- 
boats, under  Lieutenant  Jones,  was  attacked,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict,    in   which  the  killed  and   wounded 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Am_er 

I.  NighKif       5.  *0n  the  22d  of  December,  about  2400  of  the  enemy 
Decssd.     ;rcached  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  below  New  0rleans,f 
where,  on  the  following  night,  they  wei'e  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  attack  upon  their  camp,. -which 
they  succeeded  in  repelling,  afier  a  loss  of  400  men  in 
killed  and  wounded. 
diiackaca      6.  'Jackson  now  withdrew  his  troops  to  his  intrench- 
"t^S!^"  ments,  four  miles  below  the  city.     On  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber and  1st  of  January,  these  were  vigorously  cannonaded 
by  the  enemy,  but  without  success.     On  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  January,  General  Packenham,  the  com 
er-in-chief  of  the  British,  advanced  against  the  Am 
intrenchments  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  number- 
ing more  than  12,000  men. 
jrni  s  '''■  'Behind  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  which  no 

'■B'ltie^  balls  could  penetrate,  6000  Americans,  mostly  militia, 
Jttwa^.    but  the  best  marksmen  in  the  land,  silently  awaited  the 
attack.     When  the  advancing  columns  had  approached 
within  reach  of  the  batteries,  they  were  met  by  an  inces- 
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sant  and  destiuctive  camonile  but  cl  a  n^,  then  lankg  1815. 
as  fast  as  they  were  opened  they  continue  1  ■jtea  lily  to 
advance  until  they  came  within  reacli  of  the  American 
musketry  and  rifles  The  cxteDdcd  Ameiican  hue  now 
presented  one  vivirf  stiem  of  fiie  thionng  the  enemy 
mto  contusion  and  cuvei  q^  the  plain  witli  thf  wounded 
and  the  dead 

8  In  a     aiteupt  to  iiUj  his  tionps  Genci  il  P^cltPn   cxd^feairi 
ham  was  kill  d     Geneial  Gibbs  the  second  in  eomnind      at  e  m 
was   mortilly  womded    and    beiera!    lieene   seveioly 

The  enemy  now  fled  d  d  amay  f  o  ii  the  certain  death 
w  hicli  seemed  to  await  the  i  no  ne  was  disposed  ta 
issue  an  ordei  nor  would  it  hive  been  obeyed  had  any 
been  given  Geieral  Ltmbeit  on  whom  the  comnand 
devolved  beiig  unable  to  check  the  flight  of  the  troops 
retired  to  his  encampment  1  aung  700  dead  and  moie 
than  1000  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  only  seven  kilW  and  sjt  wounded 
The  whole  British  army  hastdy  withdiew  aid  letieated 
to  their  shipping 

9  'This  was  the  last  impoitant  action  of  the  war  on  a  Evaa 
the  land      The  lejoicmgs     f  \  ctoiy  weie  spoedily  f  1   fo"  °J^ 
lowed  by  the  welcome  tidings  that  a  treaty  of  peace  bp   '^aau^iiu' 
tween  the  Umted  States  and  bieat  Britian  had  been  con.       "^ 
eluded  in  the  previous  December.     A  little  later  the  war 
lingered  on  the  ocean,  closing  there,  as  on  the  land,  with 
victory  adorning  the  laurels  of  the  republic.     In  Febru- 

avj,  the  Constitution  captured  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant 

off  the  Island  of  Maderia  ;■  and  in  March,  tlie  Hornet  a.  n.p.  lao. 

captured  the  brig  Penguin,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.      The 

captured  vessels,  in  both  cases,  were  stronger  in  men  and 

in  guns  than  the  victors. 

10.  'The  opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  federal  party  to     IS14. 
the  war  has  already  been  mentioned.''     The  dissatisfac-  ^^ffi^^ 
tion  prevailed  somewhat  extensively  throughout  the  New  ^'^'^3" 
England  States ;  and,  finally,  complaints  were  made  that  c™p'wi?m 
the  general  government,  looking  upon  the  New  England  imns™'^. 
people  with  uncalled-for  jealousy,  did  not  affbi-d  them  that  J'^'^s'i. 
protection  to  which  their  burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  sgenisoUw 
war  entitled  them.     They  likewise  complained  thai  the    "pp""!"- 
war  was  badly  managed  ;  and  some  of  the  more  zeal- 
ous opponents  of  the  administration   proposed,   that  not 
only  the  militia,  but  the  revenue  also,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  should  be  retained  at  home  for  their  own  de- 
ll. 'Finally,  in  December,  1814,  a  convention  of  dele-  i.Hm-x-i 
gates  appointed  by   the   legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
OpnnBCticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  partial  representa- 
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'ABALYSis,  tion   from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  assembled  at 
Hartford,  for  the  pui-pose  of  considering  the  grie' 
of  which  the  people  complained,  and  for  devising  s 
measures  for  tlieir  redress. 
1,  hdio«-        13.  'The  convention  was  denounced  in 
%^aof'^  terms  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  who  branded  it 
'"*'«on"™^  with  odium,  as  giving  eacoufagement  to  tie  enemy,  and 
a.  Proceed-    as  being  treasonable  to  the  general  government.     *Th« 
ammiim.  proceedings  of  the  convention,  however,  were  not  as  ob- 
jectionable as  many  anticipated ;  its  most  important  mea. 
sure  being  the  recommendation  of  several  amendments  tii 
the  constitution,  and  a  statement  of  grievaaces,  many  ot 
which  were  real,  but  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  a 
».par!!i^ei-  state  of  waT.     'As  the  news  of  peace  arrived  soon  after 
'"*''       the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  the  causes  of  disquiet 
were  removed ;    hut  party  feelings  had  become  deeply 
imbittered,  and,  to  this  day,  the  words,  "  Hartford  Con- 
vention," are,  with  many,  a  term  of  reproach. 
t,Trciayif       13.  *In  the   month  of  August,   1814,  commissioneM 
'™'*'      from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  assembled  ai 
Ghent,*  in  Flandera,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con 
Decu.     eluded,  and  signed  on  the  34th  of  December  following, 
s.  Qf"^     'Upon  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  professedly 
tofwrtewar.  declared, — the  encroachments  upon  Americaji  commerce, 
and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  under  the  pre 
text  of  their  being  British  subjects,  the  treaty,  thus  con 
eluded,  was  silent.     The  causes  of  the  fonner,  however, 
had  been  mostly  removed  by  the  termination  of  the  Euro 
pean  war ;  and  Great  Britain  had  virtually  relinquisheil 
her  pretensions  to  the  latter. 
t-WBriiriih       Wab  with  Algiees. — 1.  "Scarcely  had  the  war  with 
•^^'     England  closed,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  commence  another,  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can commerce   and  seamen   against  Algerine  piracies. 
T,  How  peace  ''From  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  in  1795,  up  to 
'^mZT''  1812,  peace  had  been  preserved  to  the  United  States  by 
a  jivmuage  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.     "la  July,  of  the  latter 
b^mhT  year,  the  dey,  lielieving  that  the  war  with  England  would 
■^Xft*  render  the  United  States  unable  to  protect  their  commerce 
Sfli-iiBiii.    ia  the  Mediterranean,  extorted  from  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  Lear,  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  the  purchase  of  his 
freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  American  citizens  then  in 
Algiers,  and  then  commenced  a  piratical  warfare  against 
all  American  vessels  that  fell  in  the  way  of  his  cruisers. 
The  crews  of  the  vessels  taken  were  condemned  tc  slavery. 
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2.  'In  Maj',  1815,  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Deca-  ISIS. 
(ur  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  where  tlie  naval  force  of  i~i^i7^ii^^ 
the  dey  was  iiruising  for  American  vessels.  On  the  17tJi  ^,^iiJl^ 
of  June,  Decatur  fell  in  with  the  frigate  of  the  admiral  of  JHaittwva- 
the  Algerine  squadron,  of  forty-six  guns,  and  after  a  run- 
ning fight  of  twenty  minutes,  captured  her,  killing  thirty, 

among  whom  was  the  admiral,  and  taking  more  than  400 
prisoners.     Two  days  later  he  captured  a  frigate  of  twenty- 
two  guns  and  180  men,  after  which  he  proceeded' with  his    o-Anivad 
squadron  to  the  Bay  of  Algiers.     'Here  a  treaty''  was  die-    j  rrsow 
tated  to  the  dey,  who  found  himself  under  the  humiliating  "'^'"g'^'*- 
necessity  of  releasing  the  American  prisoners  in  his  pos-    umsi'udS 
session,  and  of  relinquisliing  all  future  claims  to  tribute     '™'^ 
from  the  United  States. 

3.  'Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  thenee  to    juiy.Aut 
Tripoli,  and  from  both  of  these  powers  demanded  and  ob- 1/^^^^ 
tained  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  for  violations     iwiujH. 
of  neutrality  during  the  recent  war  witii  England.     'The    4  Egia  nf 
exhibition  of  a  powerful  force,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  «^^DiM^ 
which  justice  was  demanded  and  enforced  from  the  Bar-       ''^■ 
bary  powers,  not  onjy  gave  future  security  to  American 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  increased  the  repu- 
tation of  the  American  navy,  and  elevated  the  national 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

4.  'The  charter  of  the  former  national  bank  having  ex.  1816, 
pired  in  1811,  early  in  1816  a  second  national  bank,  called  ^-  -^^2^™" 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated,"  with  a  „.  Anrii  lo, 
capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollare,  and  a  charter  to  "^SiK^ 
continue  in  force  twenty  years.  °ln  December,  Indiana*  '""  }^^"' 
became  an  independent  state,  and  was  admitted  into  the  cmiaqfisit. 
Union.     In   the  election  held  in  the  autumn  of  1816, 

James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  president,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 

*  INDIANA,  one  of  Uie  Wutern  Statsa,  omtdns  sn  are&  of  sbmit  SQ^DO  sriusre  mllss- 

lovel.  and  la  aorered  -nihh  a  bULVy  ^wbh  of  flmbet.  N.W.  of  Che  Wabash  the  cjuuCry  in 
^nefaUy  lorel,  but  Dear  IjB^e  Hlcbigan  ore  DnmexoiiB  amd  bills,  eiHne  of  -whiah  are  bsre, 
and  othera  covered  nith  a  gEo^bh  of  pine.     The  prabie  lands  on  Che  VVabaab  and  oGher 
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c^^rf.  MONROE'S    ADMINISTRATION, 

rtOM  MAECu  4,  1817,  lo  mabch  i,  JBSB- 

1817.         1,  'During  the  war,  the  prices  of  commodities  heA  beer 
Diw!Sli«^  high,  but  at  its  close  they  lell  to  their  oi-dinary  level, 
^»?SS'  causing  serious  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  a  large  class 
comnerce.    of  speculators  and  traders,  and  likewise  to  all  who  had  re- 
lied upon  tile  continuaoce  of  high  prices  to  furnish  means 
foi'  the  payment  of  Iheir  debts.     While  foreign  goods  were 
attainable  on'.-'  in  small  quantities  and  at  high  prices,  nu- 
merous manufacturing  establishments  had  sprung  up ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  country  was  inundated  with 
foreign  goods,  mostly  of  British  manufacture,  and  the  ruin 
of  most  of  the  rival  establishments  in  the  United  States 
was  the  consequence, 
a.  ^rtcMi-       2.  'But  although  the  return  of  peace  occasioned  these 
wnianemqr  scrious  embarrassments  to  the  mercantile  interests,  it  at 
tixcimniT!/-  QjjQg  gjjyg  ^  „gj^  impulse  to  agriculture.     Thousands  of 
citizens,  whose  fortunes  had  been  reduced  by  the  war, 
sought  to  improve  them  where  lands  were  cheaper  and 
more  fertile  than  on  the  AllanlJc  coast ;  the  numerous 
emigrants  who  flocked  to  the  American  shores,  likewise 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  unsettled  regions  of  the  West ;  and 
so  rapid   was  the  increase  of  population,  that  within  ten 
years  from  the  peace  with  England,  six  new  states  had 
grown  up  in  the  recent  wilderoess. 
t.  iHaurhipi      3.  'In  December,  1817,  the  Mississippi  Ten'itory  was 
s.  sse'"  H«.  divided,  and  the  western  portion  of  it  admitled  into  tiw 
Union,  as  the  State  of  Mississippi.*     The  eastern  portion 
was  formed  into  a  territorial  government,  aad  called  Ala- 
t.  Amelia    bama  Territory,     'During  the  same  month,  a  piratical  es- 
aniJI^im.    tablishmeiit  that  had  been  formed  on  Amelia  Island,f  by  per. 
sons  claiming  to  be  acting  under  the  authority  of  soine  of 
the  republics  of  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating the  Floridas  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  was  broken 
up  by  the  United  States,     A  similar  eslablishment  atGal- 
veston,$  OB  the  coast  of  Texas,  was  likewise  suppressed. 


BlUKtD  of  tia  Ulw<i89i)ipi  Biier  ccmmBIa  of  ionndUua  affsdips,  cnrerad  njt 
Bt  timliir,    Tlie  Sac  leCUemenC  In  Uie  state  waa  tbaned  st  Nabihss,  by  Uic 
t  Am^a  lalanil  iaatOm  northeulBm  sibEiDil;  of  tha  doasC  of  Florida, 
t  Galmtoa  U  an  lalBud  on  irhioti  ts  a  town  of  die  unw  dudb,  Iring  at  CI 
MMOB  Baf ,  sevml^-flTa  mHu  8,W,  OonL  Ow  montll  of  »is  Sabine  BlTeE.    (U 
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4.  'In  the  latter  part  of  I8I7,  the  Seminole  Indiana,  1819'. 
and  a  few  of  the  Creeks,  commenced  depredations  on  the  ,,  mjiciiiii 
Ci-ontiers  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  General  Gaines  was  c^^"^ 
first  sent  out  to  reduce  the  Indians ;  but  his  force  being  seni^to 
insufficient,  GeneraiJaclison  was  ordered'  to  ttike  the  field  a.DDi.as. 
and  to  call  on  the  governoi'softhe  adjacent  stales  for  such 
additional  forces  as  he  might  deem  requisite 

5.  'General  Jackson,  howevet  mstead  of  callmg  on  the    «.  cauree 
governors,  addressed  a  circulai  to  the  patuota  of  West  cbTjIS 
Tennessee ;  one  thousand  of  whom  im  ned  itely  loiued  ^,^"^ 
him.     At  the  head  of  his  troop*"  he  then  marohel  into '^^^|^ 
the  Indian  territory,  which  he  overian  without  opposition.  Jl^*^^ 
Ueeming  it  necessary  to  enter  Florida  for  the  subjugation  'y^A^ 
of  the  Seminolea,  he  marched  upon  St.  Mark's,''  a  feeble  b.B.p.ia 
Spanish  post,  of  which  he  took  possession,  removing  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  troops  to  Pensaoola.     A  Scotch- 
man and  an  Englishman,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  his  hands,  were  accused  of  inciting  the  In- 
dians lo  hostilities,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 

6.  'He  afterwards  seized"  Pensacola  itself;  and  having  a.  captwi 
reduced^  the  fortress  of  the  Barancas,*  sent  the  Spanish  an-  ^^°°'^ 
thorities  and  troops  to  Havanna,  'The  proceedings  of  i.tA<avi. 
General  Jackson,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  have  been  i^'^^^ 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion.  The  subject  v/as  "f  om  jw 
extensively  debated  in  congress,  during  the  session  of  gatdsi.' 
1818-19,  but  the  conduct  of  the  general  met  the  approba- 

[ion  of  llie  president;  and  a  resolution  of  censure,  in  the 
liouse,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

7.  'In  February,  1819,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  1819. 
Washington,  by  which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  ^oenisai 
East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  After  «*  c/rfiHi 
a  vexatious  delay,  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  by  the  king  ^'""' 
of  Spain  in  October,  1820.  'In  1819,  the  southern  por- 1.  Tmuori 
tion  of  Missouri  territory  was  formed  into  a  territorial  gov-  "Trnm?«J 
ernment,  by  the  name  of  Arkansas  ;  and  in  December  of  wS'^ls. 
the  same  year,  Aiabamaf  territory  was  formed  into  a  state, 

and  admiited  into  the  Union.     Early  in  1830,  the  province     1S20. 
of  Maine,|:  which  had  been  connecl.ed  with  Massachusetts 
since  1653,  was  separated  from  it,  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

8.  'Missouri  had  previously  applied  for  admission.  A  t.  D*iajeo 
|iToposition  in  congress,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  sla-     qat^m. 


•  Tbis  fortress  le  no  fbs  W.  ride  of  tho  SQlrance  \aU>  Pensacola  Bay, 

•>Ff<»ite  Saub  Itosi 

Island,  and  eight  miles  S.ff.  from  Penaacola.    (Soe  Map,  p.  122.) 

t  ALABAMA,  ope  of  ths  aouthera  States,  contalDS  an  area  of  about 

W,CI[1D  square  milM 

ThB  wutilern  part  of  the  stale  Bhfch  bordecs  on  tbe  Qnlf  of  Medw.  U  1 
ami  barren ;  the  middle  portions  of  tbe  stale  are  some»fi,it  hilly,  in» 

ow  and  level,  sandj 

a  large  part  of  aie 

t  Sor  a  desoripHm  or  JfciM,  see  Bolfl,  p.  leil 
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.  very  into  the  new  state,  arrayed  tlie  South  against  tha 
North,  the  slaveholding  against  the  Don-slaveholding  states, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  hecame  the  exciting 
1821.     topic   of  debate   throughout  tlie  Union.     'The  Missouri 
''^imS^  question  was  finally  settled  by  a  compromise  which  toler. 
ated  slavery  in  Missouri,  but  otherwise  prohibited  it  in  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  aiid  west  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Arkansas;  and  ia  August,  1S21,  Mis. 
souri*  became  the  twenty-fourth  state  in  the  Union. 
=.  pi-«M6!i-       9,  "At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe's  term  of  office,  he 
If  ism.     was  re-elected  with  great  unanimity.     Mr.  Tompkins  was 
i.pirniriMin  again  elected  vice-president.     ^An  alarming  system  of 
dfej.       piracy  having  grown  up  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
1823.     year  1832  a  small  naval  force  was  sent  there,  which  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  upwards  of  tweaty  piratical  vessels, 

1823.  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  In  the  following  year,  Commodore 
Porter,  willi  a  larger  force,  completely  broke  up  the  re- 
treats of  the  pirates  in  those  seas ;  but  many  of  them 
sought  other  hiding  places,  whence,  at  an  alter  period, 
they  renewed  their  depredations, 

1824.  10.  'The  summer  of  1834  was  distinguished  by  the  ar- 
'fZ^iXi^  rival  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly 

S^  seventy,  and  aiVer  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century  from 
the  period  of  his  military  career,  came  to  revisit  the  coun- 
try of  whose  freedom  and  happiness  he  had  been  one  of 

>,  Aus-  18M.  the  most  honored  and  beloved  founders.  Hia  reception*  at 
New  York,  his  tour  through  al!  the  states  of  the  Union, 
embracing  a  jouraey  of  more  than  five  thousand  miles, 

b,  sopi.  1855.  and  his  final  departure''  from  WashingtoB,  in  an  American 
frigate  prepared  for  his  accommodation,  were  all  signalized 
by  eveiy  token  of  respect  that  could  be  devised  for  doing 
honor  to  the  "  Nation's  Guest." 

6  yrtsinen-       II.  'The  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  was 

"^^f™  attended  with  more  than  usual  excitement,  owing  to  the 
number  of  candidates  in  the  field.  Four  were  presented 
for  the  suffrages  of  tlie  people  :  Adams  in  the  East,  Craw- 
ford in  the  South,  Jackson  and  Clay  in  the  West.  As 
no  candidate  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
choice  of  president  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, which  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  had  been  chosen  vice-presideni 
by  the  p 

otaotL'  The  an 

1  aonth  of  the  MIbsoutI  lUier.  is  mostly  a 
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CHAPTER    V^I. 
J     a.    ADAMS'S    ADMINISTRATION, 


1  'DuHiNG  the  period  of  Mr,  Adams's  administration,  i.  s« 
ptsace  was  preserved  witli  foreign  nations ;  domestic  quiet  ^ 
prevailed  ;   the  countiy  rapidly  increased  in  population       ' 
and  wealth  ;  and,  like  every  era  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
few  events  of  national  importance  occurred,  requiring  a 
recital  oa  the  page  of  history. 

3.  'A  controversy  between  the  national  government  a  co 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  certain  lands  held  ^"^ 
hy  the  Creek  nation,  at  one  time  occasioned  some  ajsxiety, 
but  was  finally  settled  without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Union.  After  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Georgia, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Creek  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  treaties  made  with  portions  of  the  tribe,  the 
national  government  purchased  the  residue  of  the  Innds 
for  the  benefit  of  Geoi^ia,  which  settled  the  controversy. 

1.  'On  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  the  fift'eth  a  n' versa  y  li 
of  American  independence,  occurred  the  deaths  of  the  t  vo  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
venerable  ex-presidents,  John  Adams  and  Tho  as  Jeffe  j^''''^^'" 
son.  'Both  had  been  among  the  firet  to  res  st  the  h  gh  t^^^trkt 
handed  measures  of  Great  Britain ;  both  were  embe  a  c^^Ki^qf 
of  the  early  colonial  congresses ;  the  for  er  non  a  pd  'ijj^^ 
Washington  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  any  aid 
tho  latter  drew  up  tho  celebrated  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

4.  Each  had  served  his  countiy  in  its  highest  station ; 
and,  although  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  federal,  and  the 
other  of  the  anti-fcderal  party,  both  were  equally  sincere 
advocates  of  liberty,  and  each  equally  charitable  towards 
tho  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  death,  added  to  their  friendship  while  living,  and 
the  conspicuous  and  honorable  parts  which  they  acted  in 
their  country's  history,  would  seem  to  render  it  due  to 
their  memories,  that  the  early  animosities,  and  now  inap- 
propriate distinctions  of  tkeii  respective  parties,  should  be 
buried  with  them, 

5.  The  presidential  election  of  1828  was  attended  with     1828. 
an  excitement  and  zeal  in  the  respective  parties,  to  which  J^^^^iS 
no  former  election  l»ad  furnished  a  parallel.     The  opposing 
candidates  were  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson.     In 

the  contest,  which,  from  the  first,  was  chiefly  of  a 
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ANALYSIS,  nature,  not  only  the  public  acta,  but  even  the  private  lives 
of  both  the  aspirants  were  closely  aeanned,  and  every  er. 
1,  Ho™(f  ct  ror,  real  or  supposed,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  view.     'The 
tkiumuK.    j.ggy^(  (,f  (jjg  contest  was  the  electioa  of  Geaeral  Jackson, 
by  a  majority  far  greater  than  his  most  sanguine  friends 
had  anticipated.     John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  a  second  time  chosen  vice-president, 
s^^^*™*-      6.    'Our  warmly  contested  presidential  elections  are 
Koni,  Mttok  often  looked  upon  by  foreigners,  just  arrived  in  the  coun- 
%^^a-  try,  with  much  anxiety  for  the  consequences.     As  the 
tiumtni.    g^gjg  gf  j],g  election  approaches,  the  excitement  becomes 
intense ;  but,  tempered  by  reason,  it  seldom  rises  beyond 
a  war  of  words  and  feelings ;  and  a  scene  of  strife,  which, 
in  Europe,  would  shake  a  throne  to  its  foundations,  is 
viewed  with  littie  alarm  in  the  American  republic.     A 
decision  of  the  controversy  at  once  allays  the  angry  ele- 
ments of  discord,  and  the  waves  of  party  strife  again  sink 
back  to  their  ordinary  level,  again  to  lise  harmless,  and 
again  subside,  at  every  new  election. 


CHAPTER  Vll. 
JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION, 


i.Pre^uEiH  I.  'The  first  distinguishing  feature  in  Jackson's  admiii 
fi^'^^.  istration,  was  the  numerous  removals  from  office,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  political  friends  of  the  president  lo  fill 
the  vacancies  thereby  occasioned.  This  measure,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  previous  administration, 
excited  some  surprise,  and  was  violently  assailed  as  an  un- 
worthy proscription  for  opinion's  sake  ;  but  was  defended 
by  an  appeal  to  the  precedent  afforded  by  Mr.  Jeffei'son, 
who  pursued  a  similar  course,  though  to  a  much  smaller 

1832.         2.  *Early  in  1832,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  in  con- 
ihe^"" i^a  S*^^  ^'^'''  '"echartering  the  United  Slates  Bank.     After  a 
n«ftw«.T  iM  long  and  animated  debate,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of 
ianft.      congress,  but  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  ob- 
jections, and  not  being  repassed  by  the  constitutional  ma. 
jority  of  two-thirds,  the  bank  ceased  to  be  a  naiional  in 
t.  warwiiii  stitution  on  the  expiration  of  its  charier  in  1836, 
ibMi^tmi        3.  'In  the  spring  of  1832,  a  portion  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes, 
"5i^    and  Winnebagoes,  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  commenced 
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liostilides,  under  the  famcms  cliief  Black  Hawk,     After    1S33. 
numerous  skirmishes,  most  of  tlie  Indiana  were  driven  ' 

west  of  the  Mississippi.  Black  Hawk  surrendered  him- 
self a  prisoner,  and  peace  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  ;  the 
Indians  relinquishing  a  large  tract  of  their  territory.  'Black  1.  nwr  ^ 
Hawk  and  a  few  other  chiefs,  after  having  visited  Wash- 
ington,  were  taken  through  several  other  cities  on  their 
way  homeward,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  vast 
power  and  resources  of  their  white  neighbors. 

4.  'A  tariff  bill,  imposing  additional  duties  on  foreign    2.  e««(* 
goods,  having  passed  congress  during  the  session  which  misiaofa 
terminated  ia  the  summer  of  1S32,  caused,  as  on  several      "^ 
previous  occasions,  great  excitement  in  the  southero  por. 

lions  of  the  Union.     'In  South  Carolina,  where  the  excite-   a-m^r^ 
oient  was  the  greatest,  a  state  convention  declared' that  omw&na/ 
the  tariff  acts  were  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  ^^'una.  "^ 
void ;  that  the  duties  should  not  b3  paid ;  and  that  any  at-    »■  «»»■  *♦ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enforce  the 
payment,  would  produce  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government. 

5.  'This  novel  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  declare  4,  ptmJikm- 
alawof  congress  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  to  with-    juraiSmt 
draw  from  the  Union,  was  promptly  met  by  a  proclama- 
tion'' of  the  president,  in  which  he  seriously  warned  the    b-  dbc.  10 
ultra  advocates  of  "  State  rights"  of  the  consequences  that 

must  ensue  if  they  persisted  in  their  course  of  treason  to 
the  government.  He  declared  that,  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Union,  he  could  not,  if  be  would,  avoid  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty ;  that  the  laws  must  be  executed ;  and 
that  any  opposition  to  their  execution  must  be  repelled :  by 
force,  if  necessary. 

6.  'The  sentiments  of  the  proclamation  met  with  a  eor-  fi.  woiog™ 
dial  response  from  all  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  party    '^rS^f 
feelings  were,  for  the  time,  forgotten  ia  the  general  deter- 
mination to  sustain  the  president  in  asserting  the  supremacy 

of  the  laws.     'South  Carolina  receded  from  her  hostile     1883. 
position,  although  she  still  boldly  advanced  her  favorite    '  ^^j, 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  state  rights,  and,  in  the  per.  ^tbocn- 
son  qf  her  distinguished  senator,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had 
recently  resigned  the  office  of  vice-president,  asserted  it 
even  in  the  ha,l!s  of  congress. 

7.  'Fortunately  for  the  public  pe^ce,  this  cause  of  dis-  ''^^^ 
cord  and  contention  between  the  North  and  the  South  was      vattd. 
in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  a  "  Compromise  bill,"  in- 
traduced'  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.     This  bill  provided  g^^^e^'f^^ 
for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  the  year  1843,    Mureha. 
when  they  were  to  sink  to  the  general  level  of  twenty  per 
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ANALYSIS,  cent.     'On  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  General  Jackson  en. 
7  Ewnarf  tered  upon  the  second  tertn  of  his  presidency.     Martiu 
itorc^  issa.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  had  been  chosen  vice-president. 
iBBHOnB/qr     8.  'In  IS33,  considerable  excitement  was  occaisioned  on 
^nifinda  accoiint  of  the  removal,  by  the  president,  from  the  Back 
a? Jft^'^  of  the  United  States,  of  the  government  funds  deposited  in 
staiet.     that  institution,  and  their  transfer  to  certain  state  banks. 
s.mffanm  'The  opponents  of  the  administration  censured  this  mea- 
P7hb'^^-  sure  as  an   unauthorized  and  dangerous  assumption  of 
"^       power  by  the  executive,  and  the  want  of  confidence  which 
soon  arose  in  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  fol- 
lowed by  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  1836  and  1837  were 
charged  upon  the  hostility  of  th    p  n        h    Ba  k    f 

the  United  States.     On  the  oti       h     d  dist    ss  a 

were  charged  to  the  manageme       f  h    h  nk         ch    h 
president  declared  to  have  bee  m  sco  fa 

i.  oherota       9.  'A  few  events  concerning  h    Ch      k  q        n 

mSoli,*c.  tice  in  this  porlion  of  our  history.     These  Indians  had 

long  been  involied  m  the  'iame  diihculties  as  those  which 

had  troubled  Ihpir  Cieek  neighboro      The;  weiethemost 

civilized   of  all  the  Indian    tr  bea     had   an  established 

government,   a  national   legi'sKture    and   wiitten   laws 

B.  OM)i-«.iw  'During  the  adramistraticn  of  Mr  Adams  they  were  pro- 

'f^^^'it  tected  in  their  rights  against  the  claims  of  the  state  of 

lion  10  ihsm.  Qgurgjjj^  j^yj  ,j,  (j^g  following  admmistration  the  legisla 

ture  ol  Georgia  extended  the  laws  of  the  state  ovei   the 

Indian  territory  annulling  the  laws  which  had  been  pre- 

B.  Doc.  at,    viously  established   and    among  other  things  declanng* 

'"^       that  "nolndianor  descendant  of  an  India  1  lesidmg  within 

the  Creek  orCherckeenations  of  Indians  should  be  deemed 

a  competent  witness  Oi  party  to  any  suit  in  any  eouit 

where  a  white  man  is  a  defendant 

a.  owMiim^      10.  'Although  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 

^nm'M  declared  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  be  uDCon 

U^&w''  stitutionat,  yet  tbe  decision  of  that  tnbunal  was  disregard 

"^^^^  ed,  and  the  pre'5ident  of  the  United  States  informed  the 

Clierokees  that  he     had  no  powei  to  oppose  the  exercise 

of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  o^er  all  nho  ma>  be  wilt  in 

its  limits;"  and  he  therefoie  advised  then     to  abide  the 

issue  of  such  new  relations  without  inj  hope  that  he  will 

interfere."     Thu"?  the  rennants  of  the  Cherokeea  cnce  a 

great  and  po«eiful  people  were  deprived  of  li  e  i     atioiil 

sovereignty,  and  deln  ered  into  the  1  and^  of  their  opj  re^s 

j.Trexiy  11.  Tet  the  Clierol  ee  weio  still  determmed  to  lema  n 
eJffi^.-  in  the  land  of  tlieir  fathers  But  at  length  m  1835  a 
fieoftiair  f^^  ^f  jjjgj^  chiefs  Were  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  foi  a 
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Bale  of  their  lands,  and  a  removal  west  o  ft  1S35 

Although  this  treaty  was  opposed  by  h  ^ 

Cherokees,  and  the  terms  afterwards  d     d         po 
Washington  rejected  hy  them,  yet  as  th  y         d  d 

against  them  the  certain  hostility  of  Ge    g      ai  d  d 

expect  no  protection  from  the  general  g  y 

finally  decided  upon  a  removal ;  but  it  a 
ards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  that  the  b  n 
gration  was  completed. 

12.  'Near  the  close  of  the  year  1835  h  S  m  fe  m* 
dians  of  Florida  commenced  hostilities  against  the  settle-  laataie. 
ments  of  the  whites  in  their  vicinity.     The  immediate 

cause  of  the  war  was  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  re- 
move the  Indians  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,*  executed*    B-MaiF*. 
in  1832,  which,  however,  the  Indians  denied  to  be  justly 
binding  upon  them,     'Micanopy,  the  king  of  the  nation  a  Mtamimi 
was'  opposed  to  the  removal ;  and  Osceola,  their  most  no-  "^  o*"" 
ted  chief,  said  he  "  Wished  to  rest  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  his  children  to  sleep  by  hia  side." 

13.  ^The  proud  bearing  of  Osceola,  and  his  Temon- 3.  rrewnmtt 
strances  against  the  proceedings  of  General  Thompson,  the  S«?^&t 
government  agent,  displeased  the  latter,  and  he  put  the  "■""''«^- 
chieftain  in  irons.    Dissemblinghis  wrath,  Osceolaobtained 

Ha  liberty,  gave  his  confirmation  to  the  treaty  of  removal, 
and,  so  perfect  was  his  dissimulation,  that  he  dissipated  all 
the  fears  of  the  whites.  So  confident  was  General  Thomp- 
son that  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  Indians  would  be 
brought  in  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
even  advertised  them  for  sale  in  December,  but  the  ap- 
pointed days''  passed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  tlie  In-  b,  Deo.  1,  w. 
dians  were  alreadj  commencing  the  work  of  slaughter  and 
devastation. 

14.  'At  this  time.  General  Clinch  was  stationed  at  Fort  *.  Majorixm 
Urane,f  in  the  interior  of  Florida.  Being  supposed  to  be  "^JS^ 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great 

want  of  supplies,  Major  Dade  was  despatched'  from  Fort    t  Deo.  m, 
Brooke,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  with  upward  of  one 
hundred  men,''  to  his  assistance.     He  had  proceeded  about  a.  e  offlwn 
half  the  distance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked'  by  the  ''"*™c.™9." 
enemy,  and  he  and  all  hut  four  of  his  men  were  killed ;  and 
tliese  four,  horribly  mangled,  afterwards  died   of  their 
wounds.     One  of  tliem,  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  thrown 
Into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  the  Indians  danced, 
in  exultation  of  their  victory. 
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ANALYSIS.      15.  'At  tlie  very  time  of  Dade's  massacre,  Osceola,  with 
1  Dnjijiof   *  small  band  of  warriors,  was  prowling  in  the  vicinity  of 
_^™^    Fort  King.'"     While  General  Thompson  and  a  few  friends 
were  dining  at  a  store  only  '250  yards  from  the  fort,  tliey 
were  surprised  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry,  and 
*.  D«.  59.    five  out  of  nine   were  killed.'     The  body  of  General 
Thompson  was  found  pierced  by  fifteen  bullets.     Osceola 
and  his  party  rushed  in,  scalped  the  dead,  and  retreated 
before  they  could  be  fired  upon  by  the  garrison.     The 
same  band  probably  took  part  in  the  closing  scene  of  Dade's 
massacre  on  the  same  day. 
3  Gimw^        16.  'Two  days  later,  General  Clinch  engaged'  the  In- 
'''^SLj      dians  on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  ;f  and  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  following  year.  General  Gaines  was  attacked' 
near  the  same  place.     'In  May  several  of  the  Creek  towns 
,  and  tribes  joined  the  Seminoles  in  the  war.     Murdera  and 
'=  devastations  were  frequent, — the  Indians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  southern  mail  routes  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  attacked  steamboats,  destroyed  stages,  burned  sev- 
eral towns,  and  compelled  thousands  of  the  whites  who  had 
,„  settled  io  their  territory,  to  flee  for  their  lives.     'A  strong 
'■  force,  however,  joined  by  many  friendly  Indians,  being 
sent  against  them,  and  several  of  the  hostile  ohiefe  having 
been  taken,  the  Creeks  submitted ;  and  during  the  summer 
several  thousands  of  them  were  transported  west  of  the 


1830. 


Mississippi. 
jTMr       17.  'In  October,  Governor  Call  took  command  of  the 
^^  forces  in  Florida,  and  with  nearly  2000  men  marched 
■'"■■     into  the  inferior.     At  the  Wahoo  swamp,  a  short  distance 
from  Dade's  battle-ground,  550  of  his  troops  encountered 
a  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  fierce  con- 
test of  half  an  hour,  were  dispersed,  leaving  twenty-fiye 
!■  of  their  numi>er  dead  on  the  field.     In 
I  second  engagement,  the  whites  lost 
line  men  killed  and  sisteen  wounded. 
!n  none  of  the  battles  could  the  actual 
loss  of  the  Indians  be  asceitained,  as  it 
heir  usual  practice  to  carry  oif  their 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

VAN    BUREN'S   ADMINISTRATION.  j.^»]  «„ 

FKOM   iUAUCH    4,    lSg7,    TO   MAKCK    4,    3341.  ^Sfftt'* 

1.  'Is  the  election  of  1836,  Martin  Van  Bureii,  of  New  i.BieciiMtj 
Vorlf,  had  heen    ehosea   president  of .  the   United    Stales,   aatieiiiaiM 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  vice-president.  ^Si^T 
As  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  party 
which  had  secured  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  no 
change  in  the  general  policy  of  the  government  was  antici- 
pated.    'Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  g.  cmauum 
pecuniary  and  mercantile  distresses  of  the  country  reach-   ,ry,  uw^ 
ed  llieir  crisis.  SS'SC 

3.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  failures  ''^'^^ 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  nearly  one  ("enoa- 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  great  extent  of  the 
business  operatioas  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  their 
intimate  connection  with  each  other,  extended  the  evil 
throughout  all  the  channels  of  trade  ;  causing,  in  the  first 
place,  a  general  failure  of  the  mercantile  interests — affec- 
ingi  through  tliem,  the  business  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
farmer,  nor  stopping  until  it  had  reduced  the  wages  of 
ihe  humblest  day  lahorer. 

3,  "Early  in  May,  a  large  and  respectable  committee  a  Reiiuaa 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  solicited  of  the  president  his  ^Sfwin/S 
intervention  for  such  relief  aa  might  he  within  his  poWer ;  5Sw"w' 
requesting  the  rescinding  of  the  "specie  circular,"  a  delay      *"■"*■ 
in  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  revenue  duties,  and  the 

call  of  an  extra  session  of  congress  at  an  early  day,  that 
some  legislative  remedies  might  be  adopted  for  the  alarm- 
ing embarrassments  of  the  country.  <The  "specie  cir-  <  Ttejjwtis 
culav"  was  a  treasury  order,  whicii  had  been  issued  dur-  '*™'^- 
ing  the  previous  administration,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  require  the  payment  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
the  public  lands,  in  place  of  bank  bills,  or  other  evidences 
of  money. 

4.  To  the  second  request  the  president  acceded,  but  de-  s.  c*mr« 
clined  to  repeal  the  specie  circular,  or  to  call  an  extra  prsiiSiii. 
session  of  (Singress.  'Two  days  after  the  decision  of  the  g  EtmaiMi 
president  became  known,  all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  ^^SSS^ 
New  york  suspended  specie  payments,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  suspension  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  whole  country.  'The  people  were  not  i^si^^feraj 
She  only  sufferers  by  this  measure ;  for,  as  the  deposit     jisJHfon. 
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ANALvais.  banks  had  likewise  ceased  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie, 

the  government  itself  was  embarassed,  and  was  unable 

to  dbchai^e  its  own  obligations. 

1.  ca«ar       5.  'The  accumulated  evils  which  now  piessed  upon  the 

K^ISted   country,  induced  the  president  to  call  an  extra  session  of 

^tSSi^    congress,  which  he  had  before  declined  doing.     Congress 

met  early  in  September,  and  during  a  session  of  forty 

days,  passed  several  bills  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 

government ;  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  bill  au- 

3iorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  exceeding  in 

s-Sus-ffM-  amount  ten  millions  of  dollars.     'A  bill  called  the  Stib- 

slThekgai  treasury  bill,'  designed  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public 

indoSendent  fnnds,  and  intended  as  the  prominent  measure  of  tJie  ses- 

T^^jj"     sion,  passed  the  senate ;  but  in  the  house  of  representa. 

tives  it  was  laid  upon  the  table,  after  a  long  and  animated 


3.  Coaling  Q,  'The  Seminole  war  still  continued  in  Florida,  ooc a 
ssmHiOM    sioning  great  expense  to  the  nation,  while  the  sickly  cli- 

^hS^%y  mate  of  a  country  abounding  in  swamps  and  marshes, 
^"^i""  proved,  to  the  whites,  a  foe  far  more  terrible  than  the  In- 
dians ^emselves.     After  several  encounters  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  in  March,  a  number  cf  chiefe  came  to 

b.  AiFort  the  camp  of  General  Jessup,  and  signed"  a  treaty  pur- 
iM^Jh't.     porting  that   hostilities  should  immediately  cease,    and 

that  all  the  Seminoles  should  remove  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

4.  F&taKoB  7.  'For  a  time  the  war  appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  but 
''^wi£^''  the  treaty  was  soon  broken  through  the  influence  of  Osce- 
'*.ft!SX'  ola.  During  the  summer  several  chiefs  were  captured, 
"""^"^  and  a  few  suiTendered  voluntarily.     In  October,  Osceola 

and  several  principal  chiefs,  with  about  seventy  warriors, 
who  had  come  to  tiio  American  camp  under  protection  of 

c.  Ai^t    a  flag,  were  seized'  and  confined  by  the  orders  of  General 

ber'ai.       JesSUp, 

E.HDioi^       8.  'This  was  the  most  severe  blow  the  iSeminoles  hao 

CBcMinmai  received  during  the  war.     By  many,  the  conduct  of  Gen. 

/iM6«n     eral  Jessup,  in  seizing  Osceola,  has  been  severely  een- 

Tceardcii.    gm.g|j  .  ijjjj  jjjg  exc'jge  ofiered,  was,  that  tlie  Indians  had 

grossly  deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion ;  that  Osceola 

was  treacherous ;  that  no  blood  was  shed  by  the  act ;  and 

that  a  very  important  service  was  thereby  performed. 

i5i.w«™(  'Osceola  was  subsequently  placed  in  confinement  at  Fort 

^ce%^''    Moultrie,''  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in  January  of  the  fol- 

cidlSJ*   lowing  year. 

7.  omHmr       9-  'On  the  1st  of  December,  the  army  in  Florida,  sta- 

Sm-^S   tioned  at  the  different  posts,  was  esdmated  ta  number 

'|S*^^  nearly  nine  thousand  men.     Yet  against  this  numerous 

"^      force,  the  Indians  stiil  held  out  with  hopes  of  effectual  re- 
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Histanoe.  On  the  25th  of  the  month,  Colonel  Taylor,  at  1836. 
the  head  of  about  six  hundred  men,  encountered  the  In- 
diEuis  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Big  Water  Lalce,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  After  a  severe  battle  of 
jnore  than  an  liour,  in  wMoh  twenty-eight  of  the  whites 
\Fere  Itiiled  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  wounded,  the  en- 
•my  was  forced  to  retire,  but  with  what  loss  is  unknown.' 

10.  'During  the  years  1837  and  1838,  frequent  en-     1838. 
n.unters  were  had  with  the  Indiansj  although  but  little  ap-  1.  tiw  imt 
[juared  to  be  accomplished  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a         "^' 
close.     'In  1839,  General  Macomb,  who  had  recei-.ed*     1839. 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  induced  a  numher  of  the    "■  f^^^ 
chiefe  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  to  sign"  a  OemmiJMa- 
treaty  of  peace.     The  Indians  were  to  remain  in  the  coun-     a.  /ano. 
try  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous  condition     b.  waj. 
of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.     "The  general  then  3  Emmaaai 
leftFIorida.  Butnumerousmurd       wh    h  d  m    e-        ™"a» 
diatelyafterthetreaty,destroyedall       fid  1  y 

andin  Junethegovernaientof  tl    t      to  y  ff     d       w    d 
of  two  hundred  dollars  for  every  Id       k  11  d      t  k 

11.  'The  year  1840  passed  1  th      m  rous  m    d       by     1^40 
the  Ifldians,  and  frequent  contes     be  w  m  11  p  if 
of  them  and  tlie  whifes.     InD         beCIlH        y«t'^" 
who,  by  his  numerous  exploits      I  d  an        f       1    d  h               "*"" 
come  the  ten-or  of  the  Seminol      p      trat  d      t      h 

tensive  everglades  in  Southern  Fl     d     1  ppo    d 

he  the  head-quarters  of  the  en  m        h        h  d  d 

in  capturing  a  band  of  forty,  ni        f     I        h        u,   d 
be  executed  for  some  previous  ac  h    i    th  y 

were  supposed  to  be  engaged. 

13.  'IJucing  the  session  of  congress  which  teimmated  s.  Thetnot 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  the  Independent-treasury  hill,  which  ''^t^'^t'' 
had  been  rejected  at  the  extra  session  of  1837,  and  which      "^^ 
was  regai-ded  as  the  great  financial  measure  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  passed"  both  houses  of  congress  and    o-  Jon.  as. 
became  a  law. 

13.  'The  presidential  election  of  1840  was  probably  the  i.mprfM- 
most  exciting  election  that  Iiad  ever  occurred  in  the  United  Momj^un. 
States.  The  trying  scenes  of  financial  embarrassment 
through  which  the  country  was  then  passing,  together  with 
what  was  called  "the  earperhnerds  of  the  government  upon 
the  currency,"  furnished  the  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion with  abundant  exciting  topics  for  popular  party  ha- 
rangues, in  the  approaching  political  contest.  During 
several  months  preceding  the  election,  the  whole  country 
was  one  great  arena  of  political  debate,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous assemblages  of  the  people  the  ablest  mt.n  of  both  par 
ries  engaged  freely  in  the  disc 
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rALYaia.       14.  'The  whigs  concentrated  their  whole  strength  upon 

c„^,.  ■  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  ■'  Hero  of  the  Thames,  and 

t'^iiir  '^^  Tippecanoe,"  while  the  admin iistration   party  united 

oeiictiBH.  with  equal  ardor  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.     The  result 

was  a  signal  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  a  success  of  the 

whigs   by  a  majority  altogether  unexpected   by  them. 

General  Harrison  received  two  hundred  and  ihirty-four  of 

the  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  only 

sixty.     John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  vice-president . 


CHAPTER   IX. 

rr*^««-  HARRISON'S    ADMINl'sTRATION, 

1841.         1-  "On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  William  Henry  Harri- 

s.  inavgKta-  Son,  in  the  presence  of  an  unusuiJly  large  Eissemblage  of 

hb^sc^'  the  people  convened  at  the  capitol  in  Washington,  took  the 

oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  entered  upon  the 

office  of  president  of  the  United  States, 

t.  Hieiainis-      2,  'His  inaugural  address  was  a  plain,  but  able  and 

«Kf  oLitati.  comprehensive  document,  expressing  his  approval  of  the 

leading  priaciples  of  the  party  which  had  selected  him  for 

the  highest  olfice  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  pledging 

his  best  endeavors  to  administerthe  government  according 

fo  the  constitution,  as  understood  by  its  fraraers  and  ea^ly 

administrators. 

«.  smfi-         8.  'In  conclusion,  the  president  expressed  his  profound 

fm^"ihe  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  thorough  con- 

■tSaffi.?"  viction  that  sound  morals,  religious  liberty,  and  a  just 

sense  of  religious  responsibility,  are  essentially  connected 

with  al!  true  and  lasting  happiness.     "  Let  us  unite  then," 

said  he,  "  in  coaitnending  every  interest  of  our  beloviiil 

country  to  that  good  Being  who  has  blessed  us  by  the  gifts 

of  civil  and  rdigious  freedom     who  watched  over  u  I 

.    prospered  the  labois  ofoui  fathers     and  n ho  1  at,     tl  eii  j 

preserved  to  us  mstitutions  far  exceeding  m  e\cellci  c( 

tliose  of  any  other  people 

^  nraiBca'f      4.  'The  senate  was  immediately  convened  for  the  pur 

(MtoiSiroiwn.  P^^  "f  receiving  the  usual  nommationg  and  a  new  and 

able  cabinet  was  formed  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 

Daniel  Webster  of  Maafachuseits  as  sec  etary  of  statp 

I.  Etmnn    'Rut  while  e\pry  thin^  proni-Jei  an  adm  nistration  lonor 

'm'iJSS.    able  to  the  executi  e  and  useful  to  the  country  rumors  oi 

the  sudden  illness  of  the  president  spread  through  the  land , 
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TYLER'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


and  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
when  they  were  followed  by  thesad  intelligence  of  hia  death. 
5.  'Just  one  month  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration, 
the  aged  president  was  a  pallid  corpse  in  the  national 
sion.  The  event  was  calculated  1o  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  people,  who  had  witnessed  and  taken  part 
ill  the  recent  scenes  of  excitement  which  had  preceded 
the  elevation  of  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  nation's  ru- 
ler. The  hand  of  Almighty  power  was  acknowledged  ia 
the  bereavement,  teacltiiig  that  "  the  Lord  alone  ruleth." 


CHAPTER  X. 
TYLER'S    ADMINISTRATION, 

EXTENMHO   FKOM    APRIL    4,    IStl,    TO    MAJJOII    4,   1846. 

1.  ''Om  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler,  the 
vice-president,  became  the  acting  president  of  the  United 
States.  During  an  extra  session"-  of  congress  which  had 
been  called  by  General  Harrison,  several  important  meas- 
ures of  exciting  interest  to  the  country  were  brought  for- 
ward. The  sub-treasury  bill  was  repealed  ;  a  general 
bankrupt  law  was  passed ;  and  two  separate  bills,  charter- 
ing a  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  rejected"  by  the  exe- 
cutive veto.  The  course  pursued  by  the  president  caused 
him  to  be  denounced  geoerally,  by  the  whig  party,  which 
had  elected  him  to  office,  and  occasioned  the  resigoation 
of  his  entire  cabinet,  with  one  exception. • 

2.  'In  1842,  an  important  treaty,  adjusting  the  dispute 
ia  relation  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  negotiated''  at  Washington,  between  Mr.  Web- 
ster, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Asbburton 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  year  was  signal- 
ized by  the  commencement  of  domestic  difficulties  in  Rhode 
Island,  which  at  one  time  threatened  serious  consequences. 

3.  'A.  movement  having  been  made  to  set  aside  the  an- 
cient charter  under  which  the  government  of  the  colony 
and  state  had  so  loag  been  administered,'  parties  were  form- 
ed with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  adopting  a  new  consti- 
tution. The  "  suffrage  party,"  having  formed  and  adopted 
a  constitution  in  a  manner  declared  by  their  opponents  to 
be  in  violation  of  law,  chose'  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor, 
and  elected  a  legislature.  About  the  same  time  the  "law 
and  order  party,"  as  it  was  called,  chose  Samuel  W.  King 
governor.  In  May,  1843,  both  parties  met*  and  oi-ganized 
theii  respective  goviirnmenls. 

4.  'The  adherents  ofthe  "law  and  order  party"  then  took 


1843. 
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ANALYSIS   active  me  i^-ure?  to  put  down  what  they  denominated  iha  re- 

,  njjj  15    bellion    Gieat  eomniotion  pn<iued,  andseveial  aiiesfs  were 

made       Don  left  the  elite,  but  soon  retmniiii;,"  a  bloody 

stiugirle  appeared  inevitable  ,  but  his  a'jsociates  finally  dis- 

peiscd,  00  the  appeaiance  of  the  gnveinnen    f   ce     ad 

Dori   to  avoid  airest,  fled  from  the  slite 

1.  ssconiiri       5     'la  June,  hovievei,  considenble  nu    be  3  of       e 

SB'S*™ a^  "suffi age   paity"  made  their  appearance    unde     a  ma 

"^^^^^  and  were  joined"  by  Dorr    but  a  body  of  t  oop?  be  ng 

b.  At  Che    sent  against  them,  they  disperaed  withou    a  y  efie    ual 

o.^fa    reswlance      "Dorr  again  fled,  but,  retmn    g  afe    a  fe  v 

1844  months,  was  airested,  tried'  foi   treason,  convicted,  and 
•.awsAii*"  sentenced  to  be  impri'wned  during  life     In  the  mean  titna 

.'^       a  confitiiution  for  the  state  had  been  adopted  locording  to 
the  prescribed  forms  of  law       In  June,  1M45,  Dorr  wa^ 
released,  althougii  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  pardon  oh 
condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  slate  gov- 
ernment. 
3.  TAeintt        ^-  'During  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration, 
iS^a^i^'  considerable  excitement  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the 
iraiim.     annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union,  a  measure 
first  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  former  country. 
LHisranfaf  'Texas,  formerly  a  province  of  Mexico,  but  settled  mostly 
j'eiru.      ijy  emigrants  from  Oie  United  States,  had  previously  with- 
(Sesaiso     drawn  from  the  Mexican  republic,  and  by  force  of  arms 
''***'^"     had  nobly  sustaiiied  her  independence,  although  unac- 
knowledged by  Mexico. 
!.  oppiauui't      '''■  'The  proposition  for  annexation  to  the  United  States 
Hm"nn^Hw  ^"^^  Strongly  resisted  at  the  Nortli,  and  by  the  whig  party 
iStS(Ms   generally  throughout  the  Union.     The  impolicy  of  ex- 
meanat.     tending  our  limits  by  accessions  of  foreign  territory ;  the 
danger  of  a  war  with  Mexico;  the  enoouragement  given 
to  slavery  by  the  admission  of  an  additional  slave  state ; 
and  the  increase  of  power  that  the  South  and  southern  in- 
stitutions would  thereby  gain  in  the  nationeJ  councils, 
were  urged  against  the  measure. 
t.  Taat         8.  'A  treaty  of  annexation,  signed'  by  the  president, 
TTfa     ^^^^  rejected  by  congress,  but  early  in  the  foRowing  yeai 

1845  ^  '''"  ^^^  passed,  authorizing  the  president,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  negotiate  with  Texas  the  terms  of  annexa- 

,  g  _,  tion ;  and  soon  after  Texas  became  one  ol  the  states  of 
T.  iDKwami  the  American  Union.  'During  the  same  session  of  con. 
**'"'*  gress  bills  were  passed  providing  for  the  admission  of  Iowa 
t.  Ts«  ilea-  and  Florida,  as  states,  into  the  Union.  The  opposing  can- 
lim^ifln.  ^ji^fitgs  ill  the  electioa  of  1844  were  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky 
and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  The  contest  resuheG 
in  the  choice  of  tlfo  latter,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of 
March  1.     his  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  of  the  following  vear. 
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i.  'SoABOELY  had  Mr.  Polk  taken  his  seat,  as  presideiib    18^5. 
of  the  United  Slates,  when  decided  indications  of  a  rup-  iB«j*o" 
ture  with  Mexico  became  apparent.     'Mexico  had  long     jimi™. 
viewed  the  conduct  of  the  American  government,  in  rela-  ^J'^.^i^ 
tiott  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  with  exceeding  jealousy    iTMexiai. 
and  distrust;  stiJl  claiming  that  country  aa  a  pari;  of  her 
own  territory,  she  had  declared  that  she  would  regard 
annexation  as  a  hostile  act,  and  that  she  was  resolved  to 
declare  war  as  soon  as  she  received  intimation  of  the 
completion  of  the   project.      'In  accordance  with  this  ^  ^^(J^f*^ 
policy,  immediately  after  the  resolution,  of  annexation  had    Jimonis. 
passed  the  American  Congress,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Almonte,'  the  Mexican  Minister  at  ^S^STSl 
Washington,  protesting  against  the  measure  as  an  act  of 
warlike  aggression,  which  he  declared  Mexico  would  resist 
■with  all  the  means  in  her  power,  demanded  his  passports 
and  returned  home. 

2.  'On  the  fourth  of  July  following,  Texas  assented  to    *-.^^'Jf 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  annexation,  and  two  days 
later,  fearing  that  Mexico  would  carry  her  threats  of  war 
into  esecution,  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  send  an  army  to 
the  defence  of  lier  territory.     'Accordingly,  an  American     '^."^ 
squadron  was  Gent  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  General  oovamiuTa. 
Taylor,  then  in  command  at  Camp  Jessup,*  was  ordered 
by  the  American  goverament  to  move  with  such  of  the 
regular  foices  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  western 
posts,  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Texas,  to  act  as  circum- 
stances might  requite.      'By  the  advice  of  the  Texan  *-^™^ 
autliorities  be  was  induced  to  select  for  the  concentration  c™.  TssAcr, 
of  his  troops  the  post  of  Corpus  Christi,f  a  Texan  settle- 
ment on  the  hay  of  the  same  name,  where,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1845,  he  had  taken  his  position,  and  at 
which  place  he  had  assembled,  in  the  November  following, 
an  avmy  of  little  moie  than  four  thousand  men. 
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AKALYsrs.  g,  'On  the  13th  of  January,  1340,  when  it  was  believed 
1846.  (hat  the  Mexicans  were  aaaembling  troops  on  their  nortli- 
}'  '^'"Sa  ^'^^  frontiers,  with  the  avowed  object  of  re-conquering 
ledioou  Texas,  and  when  such  information  had  been  received 
atrofxaiii  from  Mexico  as  rendered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
""'""'  «  she  would  refuse  to  receive  tlie  envoy'  whom  the  United 
.  States  had  sent  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  difficul- 
'    '  the  two  countries,  the  American  President 


LUr  sudeii  '"''^^'"^'i  General  Taylor  to  advance  his  forces  to  the  Rio 
Grande,*  the  most  southern  and  western  limits  of  Texas, 
as  claimed  by  herself:  on  the  8th  of  March  following  the 
advance  column  of  the  army,  under  General  Twiggs,  was 
put  in  motion  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  28lh  of  the 
same  month  General  Taylor,  after  having  established  a 
depdt  at  Point  Iaabel,f  twenty-one  miles  in  his  rear,  took 
his  position  on  tlie  northern  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
where  be  hastily  erected  a  fortress,  called  Fort  Brown, 
within  cannon-shot  of  Matamoras.J 

'■  ^Kni""  *■  '^^^  ''^'^  ^^'■^  °^  April,  the  Mexican  general,  Am- 
Gemrai  pudia,  gave  notice  to  General  Taylor  that  he  considered 
aniiM'    hostilities  commenced,  and  should  prosecute  them;  and 

*^^fj^'   on  the  same  day  an  American  dragoon  party  of  sixty- 

""Im^a?^  three  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Thorntoa.  was 
attacked  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thirty  miles 
above  Matamoras,  and  after  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  compelled  to  surrecder.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities — the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  war. 

B.  pbtUmt  6,  'The  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  the 
eftiK  '  river  above  Matamoras,  seeming  to  be  directed  towards 
'gSI^bi     an  attack  on  Point  Isabel,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 

•m?^"^    the  Americans  from  theii'  supplies,  on  the  1st  of  May 

'PJaAuf  General  Taylor  marched  to  the  relief  of  that  place  with 
bis  principal  force,  leaving  a  small  command  m  defence 
of  Fort  Brown,  After  having  garrisoned  the  depot,  on 
the  7th  of  May  General  Taylor  set  out  on  his  return.  At 
noon  of  the  next  day  the  Meiican  army,  numbering  about 
six  thousand  men,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  was  dis- 
covered near  Palo  Alio,  drawn  up  in  battle  array  across 
the  prairie  through  which  the  advance  led.  The  Ameri- 
cans, although  numbering  but  twenty-three  hundred, 
advanced    to    the   attack,  and  after  an  action  of  about 

•  ThB  Ria  Oravae  (Rse-u-Gnihn-da),  or  Rin  del  Norla  (Btfi-.wlHl.Norla),  meaning  Orcat 
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five  hours,  wliich  was  sustained  mostly  by  tbe  artilleiy,  184fl. 
drove  tlie  enemy  from  their  position,  and  encamped  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Menican  loss  was  about  one  hun- 
dred killed, — that  of  the  Americana  but  four  killed  and 
forty  wounded,  but  smong  those  mortally  wounded  was 
the  lamented  Major  Ringt;oid,  of  tlie  artillery. 

t>.  'At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  '■  J^g^'" 
Ameiican  army  na;nin  ndvfinced  and  after  a  march  of  two  ^  '"  *"«'»»■ 
hours  cime  m  si^ht  of  the  enemy  who  bad  taken  ip  a 
btiOHj,  position  neir  n  place  willed  Reaaea  de  lu  Polma 
t]»<e  miles  fiom  Fo  t  Bionn  on  the  bordeis  of  a  ra\me 
which  ciotaed  the  loiid  The  acticn  was  commtncpd  on 
bith  Sides  by  the  aitdlcii  hut  the  Mexican  guns  rain 
dged  by  Giniiil  Li  Ve^A  weie  bettei  sened  than  on 
the  f)iraei  oecabion  and  then  effect  som  begin  to  be 
se\eieli  ftb  An  oider  to  di-.loJge  them  wasgilUntly 
executed  by  C  iptam  Ms(  at  the  head  ol  a  iquwdion  of 
drigoons  which  chii^inir  through  a  s>to  m  of  gripe 
shot  hioke  the  lanka  of  the  enem^  killed  or  dispersed 
the  Mexicin  aildlfiymen  and  took  General  Li  Vega 
prisoner  The  chaise  was  suppoiied  bj  the  infantrj  — 
the  whole  Mexican  line  was  routed  ind  the  enemy  fled 
in  confuMon  rtbindoning  his  guns  and  a  huge  qudnlity 
of  amm  inilJon  and  when  nisiht  closed  o^ei  the  scene 
not  a  Mexiean  st  Idiet  was  to  be  found  c  *st  of  the  itio 
Giande  "On  the  day  following  the  bittle  the  Ameiican  ^^^ 
aimy  took  up  its  former  position  at  Foit  Broun  Hliicb 
had  Bustuned  willi  httle  loss  an  almost  unmtenupted 
bomhardment  of  seven  d  js  fiom  the  Mexican  batteries 
in  Matiimotas 

1    The  new?  of  the  ciptiue  of  Cipfun  Tbointon  s  i- Egg/" 
party  pioduced  the  ^lealcbt  excitement  throughout  the  J'^°^^^^ 
Union     It  was  not  doubted  that  Mexico  would  leeeiie  a  ,'^""^^ 
seveie  cluslisemcnt    and  a  wai  spint    unknown  befoie    Thamsn'i 
to  exist  heialded  in  anticipation  a  semes  of  viotoiies  find      '"^''' 
CKiquest     teiramifing  only  m  the     Halls  of  the  Mont 
zumrfs.  *     *rhe  Piesidtnt,  in  a  message  to  Congiess,"  *^,^*b,S''^ 
deulared  that  Mexico  had  "invaded  our  territory,  and    c^^r™- 
shed  the  blood  of  our  feliow -citizens  on  our  own  soii,"  b.mwiiiu, 
and  Congress,  adopting  the  spirit  of  the.  message,  after 
declining  that  war  existed  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of 
Me.xico,"  authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  services  s.  s.^"  f^ 
of  fiftv  ttinusimd  voliinteiTS,  and   placed   ten   millions  of   ^«»S'''*8 
dolhii's  at  his  (lisposHl.     '  The  news  of  the  hiiitles  of  Pnio    mS'",% 
Alto  H.Ki   lii-suca  de  l;i  P.ilma,  al■ri^  iiig  a  few  days  later,  "",*  p?^* 
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AKALYsrs.  fanned  anew  the  flame  of  war :  an  anticipated  march  to 
tlie  Mesican  capital,  in  the  ranks  of  a  conquering  army, 
seemed  to  be  viewed  but  as.  a  pleasant  pastime,  or  a  holi- 
day excursion,  and  the  call  for  volunteers  was  answered 
by  the  prompt  tender  of  the  services  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 
jiiws'^j-°i£       ®-  '^°^^  °^  ^^^  summer  of  1847  was  occupied  by  the 
iBsiBion  nj"  government  in  prepinations  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico, 
from  several  quarters  at  the  same  time.   A  force  of  about 
23,000  men  was  senfinto  the  field,  the  largest  portion  of 
which,  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor,  was 
to  advance  from  Matamoias  into  the  enemy's  country  in 
the  direction  of  Monterey  ;*  General  Wool,  at  the  head, 
of  about  2,900  men,  concentrated  at   San  Antonio  de 
Bexar, f  was  to  march,  upon  Chihuahua ;  J  while  General 
Kearney,  with  a  force  of  about  1,700,  was  to  march  from 
Fort  Leavenworth, 8  in  Missouri,  upon  Santa  Fe,]  the 
capital  of  New  Mexico. 
Fmimrd       9,  'Owmg  to  the  difSculties  experienced  in  transporting 
om^Tti!^  supplies,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  them  mostly  from 
mriuaiu!'  the  United  States,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  General  Tay- 
woiuerrai,    -^^^  ^^^  unable  to  commence  a  forward  movement  until 
the  latter  part  of  August ;  and  it  was  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember when  he  appeared  before  Monterey,  with  an  army 
•     then  numbering  only  6,600  men,  after  having  garrisoned 
several  towns  on  the  Eio  Grande,  through  which  his 
.  sovniua  route  lay.     "Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Leon,  was  at 
%uSSiSS.  this  time  a  city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  strong  in  its 
natural  defences,  and  garrisoned  by  seven  thousand  regu-  ■ 
lar  and  about  three  thousand  irregular  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ampudia. 
J.  jif«*Dii       10.  'On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  September  the 
omttmSiim  attack  was  commenced,  which  was  continued  with  great 
mdjSwfwff-  spiiit  during  the  day,  but  without  any  important  results, 
"^wa""  except  the  carrying  of  several  fortified  heights  in  the  rear 
sopt.  sed.    °^  '^®  town.    The  assault  was  continued  during  the  22d, 
when  the  Bishop's  Palace,  a  strong  position,  and  the 
only  remaining  fortified  height  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
was  gallantly  carried  by  the  troops  under  General  Worth, 
mptssd.    Q^  ^^  morning  of  the  28d  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was 
stormed  by  General  Quitman,  the  troops  slowly  advancing 

t  Saa  j3nU,«i«L  Bsxia-.'oiii  ^dost  Sjiaiiiali'lQWn  iji  Taxaa.  '(See  Mnp,  Ber^r.) 

t  CkHtunim  (Cbee-ooalmoBh)  ia  nearly  TOD  mtiea  N.  W.  ftoui  thu  city  or  Moxlca    (See 

I  Mrt  LmTevwortk  ie  n  inilitaiy  post  of  Uie  Unilad  Slalea  on  the  west  aide  of  Missouri 
Stver.    (See  Map.) 
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AiTAi.ysiB.  by  digging  th      gh  w  uses.     In 

this  way  the  St;  n     d  du     g  d        and  hy 

night  the  enemy  w  li    d         11  tadel,  and 

the  Plaza,  or  c  puh       qw  y      Early  on 

*^«*-    the  following  m   Ti    g    h     M     <^     g  ibmitted 

proposiliona  wh    h  d        h  d         d  evncua- 

tion  of  Monte    y —  od         a  m  h    weeks,  or 

until  instructi  n  h  d  h    received 

from  either  of  pe         g  ta 

i^^       11.  'On  th  h     f  0  tob        h     ^       D  partnient 

'toT.mdeaZ'  '^'^^^'^^^  Gfene       Ta  m  a        tree  anrf 

"i^^^  renew  offensive  operations ;    and  ahout  the  middle  of 
November,  Saltiilo,*  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahiiila, 
was  occupied  by  the  division  of  General  Worth  ;  and  late 
in  December  General  Patterson  took  possession  of  Vic- 
toria.f  the  capital  of  Taraaulipas ;  while,  ahout  the  same 
time,  the  port  of  Tampicof  was  captured  by  Commodore 
s.^eneraiF  Perry,     'In  the  meantime  General  Wool,  after  crossing 
Keamsu.    the  Rio  Grande,  finding  his  march  to  Chihuahua,  in  that 
direction,  impeded  hy  the  lofty  and  unbrolten  ranges  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  had  turned  south  and  joined  General 
Worth  at  Saltillo;    while   Genei-al  Kearney,  somewhat 
earlier  in  the  season,  after  having  performed  a  mareh  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  across  the  wilderness,  had  made 
himself  master  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  Kew  Mexico,  without 
opposition, 
^^^ijj        12.    'After  General  Kearney  had  established  a  new 
^^^    government  in  New  Mexico,  on  the   25th  of  September 
he  departed  from  Santa  Fe,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
dragoons,  for  the  California  settlements  of  Mexico,  hor- 
dering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  after  having  proceeded 
three  hundred  miles,  and  learning  that  California^  was 
already  in  possession  of  tlie  Americans,  he  sent  back 
three  quarters  of  his  force,  and  with  only  one  hundred 
men  pursued  his  way  across  the  continent. 
D  "rtJS^        ^^'  '^"  '■''^  early  part  of  December  a  portion  of  General 
«BiB^m.   Kearney's  command,  that  had  marched  with  him  from 
Missouri,  set  out  fi'om  Santa  Fe  on  a  southern  expediiion, 
expecting  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Wool  at  Chi- 
huahua.    This  force,  numbering  only  nine  hundred  men, 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Doniphaii,  and  its  march  of 


t  Tmtpiai  (TfliDi^ic-oti}  ir  hi  the  eoiitheaa'arii 


itbxldenrih' 


§  Mv«of  Upper  mJfem  CO«jVHi»,which  is  wpnniUd  fVomNeT  MmLco  by  tlie  Onlurodd 
rivBT,  ta  an  elsnUsd,  irj,  and  sandy  duatt  Ths  InhabiUibls  portion  extends  along  ibe 
ibore^ItaePsi^aaaboutSlinmilas,  wlt:^auHveneebreBdUlo^46mik<.    {SesMap.} 
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more  ttian  a  thousand  milus,  through  an  enemy's  country,     18^0' 
from  Santa  Fe  to  SnUillo,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  war.     During  the  maroh  this  hody 
ot  men  fought  two  battles  against  vastly  superior  forces, 
and  in  each  defeated  the  enemy.    'The  Battle  of  Braoito,*  L^g'^"'? 
fought  on  Christmas  day,  opened  an  entrance  into  the  SaeronuBio. 
town  of  El  Paso.f  wliile  that  of  the  Sasramento,];  fought 
on  the  28th  of  Februaiy,  1847,  secui'ed  the  surrender  of 
Chihuahua,  a  aity  of  great  wealth,  and  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

14,  'While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  eastera  ',,^™""S^ 
borders  of  the  Bepublic,  tho  Piicifio  const  had  become       ""'■ 
the  scene  of  military  operations,  less  brilliant,  but  move 
important  in  their  results.     'In  the  early  part  of  June,  j°",*^?(Mt 
1846,  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Corps  of     frttami. 
Engineers,  while  engsged  at  the  head  of  about  sixt}  men. 

in  exploring  a  Bouthein  route  to  Oiegon  haimg  been 
fii'st  threatened  with  an  attack  by  De  Crfstio  th?  Mexi 
can  govemor  on  the  California  coast,  and  learning  after 
wards  that  the  governor  was  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  American  settJera  near  San  Fiaiicisoo  §  raised 
tlie  standard  of  opposiljon  to  the  Mexican  goieinment  in 
California. 

15.  'After  having  defeated,  in  several  engagemerits,    t.  Funixr 
greatly  superior  Mexican  forces,  on  the  4th  of  July  Fre-  ^2^^  wi 
mont  and  liis  companions  declared  the  independence  of    cairfmnU. 
California.     A  few  days  later.  Commodore  Sloat,  having 
previously  been  informed  of  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  Bio  Grande,  lioisted  the  American  flag  at 
Monterey.)!      ■'■''   ^''^  latter  part   of  July,    Commodore 
Stockton  assumed  the  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 

soon  after  which  he  took  possession  of  San  Diego,^  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Captain  Fremont,  entered  the  city  of 
Los  Angelos**  without  opposition  ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1846,  the  whole  of  California,  a  vast  region  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  in  the  undisputed  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  United  States.  'In  December  fol-  s  bmrrn 
lowing,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  General  Kearney  from   Cuiifornui. 
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ANALYSIS.  ],jg  overland  expedition,  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
foraia  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  government, 
but  the  insurrection  was  soon  suppressed, 
'ifcKS       ^^-  '^^  '"''''^  stated  that  after  the  close  of  the  armis- 
Tayim's     tioe  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Monterey,  the  Ameri- 
(tacStf  can  troops  under  General  Taylor  spread  themselves  over 
'^mMo^  Coahnila  and  Taraaulipaa.     In  the  meantime  the  plan  of 
an  attack  on  Vera  Gi'uz,  the  principal  Mexican  post  on 
the  Gulf,  had  been  matured  at  Washington,  and  General 
Scott  sent  out  to  take-  the  eliief  command  of  the  army  in 
Mexico,      By  the  withdrawal  of  most  of   the  regulars 
under  General  Tayloi^'s  command  for  the  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz,  the  entire  force  of  the  Northern  American  army, 
extending  from  Mataraoras  to  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  was 
reduced  to  about  ten  thousand  volunteers,  and   a  few 
companies  of  the  regular  artillery,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Mexican  General  Santa  Anna  was  Imown  to  be 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,*  at  the  head  of  22,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  Mexico,  prepared  to  oppose  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  General  Taylor,  or  to  advance  upon  him  in  his 
own  quartere. 
1847.  17.  'In  the  early  part  of  Febniary,  1847,  General  Tay- 

2  GeBsro!    '*"''  ^'^r  ieaving  adequate  garrisons  in  Monterey  and 
T^^'j^  Saitillo,  proceeded  with  about  five  thousand  men  to  Agua 
wuruary,    Wneva,!  where  he  remained  until  the  21st  of  the  month, 
when  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  witb  his  whole  army 
dm  b    k       B  V       t         -T 
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as    b  gg  d      dg  d  p 
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the  elevated  plateau  or  table  land  formed  by  the  concen 
tration  of  these  ridges.  General  Tay3or  drew  up  his  Uttle 
army,  numbering  in  all  only  4,769  men,  of  whom  only 
453  were  regular  troops;  and  here,  on  the  22dof  Feb- 
■  ruary,  he  was  confronted  by  the  entire  Mexican  array, 
then  numbering',  according  to  Santa  Anna's  official  report, 
about  17,000  men,  but  believed  to  exceed  20,000. 
i.  r^iTOis  18.  'On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  23d  of  Feb- 
vuta.  Tuary,  the  enemy  began  the  attack  with  great  impetuos- 
ity ;  but  the  resistance  was  as  determined  as  the  assault, 
and  after  a  hard-fought   battle,  which  was  continued 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  Mexican  force  was 
driven  in  disorder  from  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  fifteen,  hundred  men.  The  American  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-six; 
and,  among  these,  twenty-eight  officers  were  killed  on 
the  field.  "Tiiis  important  victory  broke  up  the  array  of 
Santa  Anna,  and,  by  effectually  securing  the  frontier  of 
the  Bio  Grande,  allowed  the  Americans  to  turn  their 
whole  attention  and  strength  to  the  great  enterprise  of 
the  campaign,  the  capture  of  Vera  Cnia,  and  the  march 
thence  to  the  Mexican  capita!. 

19.  =0n  the  9tb  of  Mai'ch,  1847,  General  Scott,  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  landed  without  opposition 
a  short  distance  south  of  Vera  Cruz,*  in  full  view  of  the 
city  and  the  renowned  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  On 
the  12th  the  investment  of  the  city  was  completed;  on 
the  I8th  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  on  the  22d  the 
first  batteries  began  their  fire,  at  the  distance  of  800 
yards  from  the  city.  From  the  22d  until  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  almost  one  continued  roar  of  artillery  pre- 
Tailed,  the  city  and  castle  batteries  answering  to  those 
of  the  besiegers,  and  shells  and  shot  were  rained  upon 
the  devoted  town  with  terrible  activity,  and  with  an 
awful  destniclion  of  life  and  property.  At  length,  just 
as  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  assault,  the 
governor  of  the  city  made  overtures  of  surrender ;  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  the  ai'ticles  of  capitulation  were  signed, 
and  OQ  the  29th  the  American  flag  was  unfurled  over  the 
walls  of  the  city  and  castle. 

20.  'The  way  was  now  open  for  the  march  towards 
the  Mexican  capita],  and  on  the  8tli  of  April  General 
Twiggs  was  sent  forward,  leading  the  advance,  on  the 
Jalapa  road.  But  Santa  Anna,  although  defeated  at 
Buena  Vista,  had  raised  another  army,  and  with  15,000 
men  had  strongly  intrenched  himself  oa  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo,f  which  completely  command  the  only  road 
that  leads  through  the  mountain  fastnesses  into  the  inte- 
rior. Genera!  Twiggs  reached  this  position  on  the  12th, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  whole  army  had  arrived, 
that  the  daring  assault  was  made.  Before  noon  of  that 
day  every  position  of  the  enemy  had  been  stormed  in 
succession,  and  three  thousand  prisoners  had  been  taken, 
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AWALYSia  t<!gether  with  forty-throe  pieces  of  bror 
tljousnnd  stand  of  urme,  and  all  tlie 
liftls  of  tlie  army  of  llie  enemy. 
1.  Gmomied       21.  'On  the  day  following  the  battle,  tie  nmny  entered 
ou^nw&i  Jalapa,*  and  on  the  22d  the  strong  castle  of  Peiotef  was 
^^tiiwm  surrendered  without  resistance,  with  its  numeious  park 
(ufuss/a-    yf  ai'tillery,  a,nd  a  vast  quantity  of  the  munitions  of  war. 
On  the  15th  of  May  the  advance  uader  General  Worth 
entered  the  ancient  and  renowned  city  of  Puebla;J;  and 
when  the  entire  army- had  been  concentrated  there,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Mexico,  so  greatly  had  it  been  lediiced  by 
sickness,  dsaths,  and  the  expiraiion  of  terms  of  enlistment 
in   the  volunteer  service,   that  it  was   found   to  nurnber 
1.  T'leesea  only  live  thousand  effective  men.     'With  this  small  force 
im^tnSsiif  '''  ""^  impossible  to  keep  open  a  commimioiiiion  with 
ita/ifce.     Vera  Cruz,  and   the  army  was  left  for  a  time  to  its  own 
Tesoureea,  until  the  arrival  of  further  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements enabled  it  to  march  forward  to  the  Mexican 
c.pi»l. 
B.  Mvmceof      22.  *At  length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  General  Scott, 
jfmi  Puaien  having  increased  his  effective  force  to  nearly  eleven  thou- 
^nUcHs"s    simd  men,  in  addition  to  a  moderate  garrison  left  at  Pue- 
jajruKin.    jj]u^  commenced  his  march  from  the  latter  place  for  the 
capital  of  the  republic.    The  pass  over  tlie  mountains,  by 
Eio  Fiio,  where  tlie  army  anticipated  resistance,  was  found 
abandoned  ;  a  little  further  on  the  whole  valley  of  Mexico 
ABg.iiis.    burst  upon  the  view;  and  on  the  11th  the  advance  divi- 
sion under  Geneial  Twiggs  reached  Ayot]a,§  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Mexico.    A  direct  march  to  the  capital,  by  the 
national  road,  bad  been  contemplated,  but  the  route  in 
that  directjon  piesented,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  strength  of  the  fortiScations,  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles,  and  an  approach  by  way  of  Chaico  and 
San  Augustin,  by  passing  around  Luke  Chaluo,  to  the 
Aug,  1  sib.    south,  was  thought  more  practicable,  and  by  the  ISth 
the  entire  army  had  succeeded  in  reaching  San  Augustin, 
ten  miles  from  the  city,  where  the  arrangements  were 
*"  iimBf"^  made  for  final  operations. 

S'rte         23.  The  city  of  Mesico,||  situated  near  the  western 
"'SJ^ "  bank  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  surrounded   by  numerous 
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i  Fqi  tha  lumliuD  nf  Ibu  gl^iceii  ^Ma,  Ckslca,  San  ^uifMitiii,  Cj 
Omtrcraa,  aiid  Sax  .StUoniii,  see  Ibe  acCOIDpojiylrig  Msp. 

1  Son  llHaoripllon  or  Meiico,  page  110. 
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canals  and  ditches,  could  be  approached  only  by  long  ,  1SJ7- 
nanow   causeways,   leading   over    impassable    marshes, 
while  ihe  gates  to  which  they  conducted  wei-e  strongly 
fortified.    'Beyond  tlie  causeways,  commanding  the  outer  '-^^^^f 
approaches  to  the  city,  were  the  stiongly  fortified  posts  -^J^/^ 
of  Chapultepec  and  Churubusco,  and  the  batteries  of 
Contreraa  and  San  Antonio,  armed  with  nearly  one  hun- 
dred cannon,  and  surrounded  by  grounds  either  marsliy, 
or  so  covered  by  volcanic  rocks  that  they  were  thought 
by  the  enemy  wholly  impracticable  for  military  operations. 
'Sis  thousand  Mexican  troops  under  General   Valencia  «■  ^^"j^" 
Iield  the  exterior  defences  of  Contrerns,  while  Santa  Anna      enemy. 
had  a  force  of  nearly  25,000  men  in  the  rear,  prepared  to 
lend  his  aid  where  most  needed. 
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24  "In  tl  e  af  erno  n  of  the  19th  some  fig!  Ung  occ  r-  s. 
red  m  the  v  o  m  y  of  Co  t  eras  and  ea  ]y  on  the  n  o  n  g 
of  the  next  day  thp  batteries  ot  that  strong  position  were 
carried  by  an  impetuous  assault,  which  lasted  only  seven- 
teen minutes  In  this  short  space  of  l^me  less  than  four 
thoasand  Amen:,ao  troops  had  captured  the  most  for- 
midable entienchments,  withm  uhicli  were  posted  seven 
thousand  Mexicans  The  post  of  San  Antonio,  being  now 
left  in  part  unsupported,  was  evacuated  by  its  garrison, 
which  was  tembly  cut  up  in  the  letreat. 

25  *The  fortified  poat  of  Churubusco,  about  four  miles  %) 
northeast  fiom  the  heights  of  Contreras,  was  the  next 
point  of  attack       Here  nearly  the  entire  army  of  the 
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ANALYSIS,  enemy  was  now  concentrated,  and  here  the  great  battle 
of  the  day  was  fought;  but  on  every  part  of  the  field  the 
Araerieans  were  victorious,  aud  the  entire  Mesican  force 
was  diivea  back  upon  the  city,  and  upon  the  only  remain- 
1.  KBsuuqf  ing  fortress  of  Chapuitepeo.     'Thus  ended  the  battles  of 
iiiewihq^  t\i6  memorable  20th  of  August,  in  which  nine  thousand 
''*™''     Americans,  assiujing  strongly  fortified  positions,  had  van- 
quished an  army  of  30,000  Mexicans, 
a.  -(mfeffcfi       26.  "On  the  moming  of  tlie  21st,  while  General  Scott 
^cnmi^     W3S  about  to  take  up  battering  positions,  preparatory  to 
summoning  the  city  to  surrender,  he  received  from  the 
enemy  propositions  which  terminated  in  the  conclusion 
of  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace. 
With  surprising  infatuation  the  enemy  demanded  terms 
that  were  due  only  to  conquerors,  and  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
s,  siDmiinff  teciber  hostilities  were  re-comraeneed.     'On  the  morning' 
ViRiv^i  of  the  8th  the  Mollno  del  Ray,  or  "King's  Mill,"  and  the 
'*iftit™*  Casa  de  Mata,  the  principal  outer  defences  of  the  fortress 
of  Chapultepec,  were  stormed  and  carried  by  General 
Worth,  after  a  desperate  assault,  in  which  he  lost  one 
fourth  of  his  entire  force. 
t.  Riduciioii       27.  'The  reduction  of  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  itself, 
^^'tf    situated  on  an  abrupt,  rocky  height,  one  hundred  and 
"^■^  fifty  feet  above  the  sufrounding  grounds,  was  a  still  mora 
formidable  undertaking.     Several  batteries  were  opened 
against  this  position  on  the  I2th,  and  on  the  13th  the 
citadel  and  all  its  outworks  were  carried  by  storm,  but 
not  without  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  American  army. 
^iKfift?'  "^^^  battle  was  continued  during  the  day,  on  the  lines 
'^iS"^  of  the   great   causeways    before   mentioned,  and  when 
night  suspended  the  dreadful  conflict,  one  division  of  the 
Araeiican  army  rested  in  the  suburbs  of  Mexico,  and 
'■  ^'^  ^  another  was  actually  within  the  gates  of  the  city.    'During 
the  night  which  followed,  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  and 
the  officers  of  the  national  government  abandoned  the 
city,  and  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the 
flag  of  the  American  Union  was  floating  proudly  to  the 
breeze  above  the  walla  of  the  national  palace  of  Mexico. 
■i  srsraJi.  jrpj^g  American  army  had  reached  its  destination;  our 
soldiers  had  giuned  the  object  of  their  toils  and  sufferings ; 
and,  aa  the  fruit  of  many  victories,  were  at  last  permitted 
to  repose  on  their  laurels,  in  the  far-famed  "Halls  of  the 
Montezumas." 
1848.         28.  'Tlie  conquest  of  the  Mexican  capital  was  the  fin- 
'afSy"^™  isbing  stroke  of  the  war,  and  on  the  2d  of  February  fol- 
lowing the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  concluded 
«m''3%'   upon  by  the  American  commissioner  and  the  Mexican 
'"i&l^"'  government,     'This  treaty,  after  having  received  some 
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modifications  from  the  American  Senate,  was  adopted  by    l-§4S-_ 
that  body  oB  the  10th  of  March,  and  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  Mexican  Congress  at  Queretaro,*  on  the  30th  of 
May  of  the  same  year 

29.  'The  most  impo  tant  provis  ons  of  this  treaty  are    J; ''J  ™^ 
those  by  which  ttie  IJn  ted  States  obtains  from  her  late  j'uowiwm. 
enemy  a  large  increase  of  ter  tory  embracing  all  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  Ca)  torn  a       Tl  e  boundary  between  «■  ^JJ™*^ 
the  two  countries  is  to  be  the  R  o  Qrinde  from  its  mouth   amicmar 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  thence  west-     nextoi.  " 
■ward  along  the  southein  and  western  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  River  G-iia,}  thence  down  said  river  to  the 
Colorado.J  thence  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The 
free  navigation  of  the  Gfulf  of  California,  and  of  the 
River  Colorado  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  is  guaran- 
teed to  the  United  States.     'For  the  territory  and  privi-  ^"^"^ 
leges  thus  obtained,  the  United  States  surrendei'ed  fo    '^^{^' 
Mexico  "  all  castles,  forts,  territories,  places  and  posses-      S'njM. 
sions"  not  embraced  in  the  ceded  territory, — agreed  to 
pay  Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  assumed  the 
liquidation  of  all  debts  due  American  citizens  from  the 
Mexican  government 

30    'Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war, — a  t.  poHcg  mi 
war  opposed  as  impolitic  and  unju'it  by  one  portion  of  yt^om^  %^ 
the  Ameucan  people,  and  as  cordially  approved  by  the   "Itr'uX^ 
other,  but  admitted  by  all  to  have  established  for  our    ^'^fllf 
nation,  by  tlip  unbioken  series  of  hnlliant  victories  won    "^^J^"" 
by  our  army,  a   cliarai,tei    tor   martial   heroism  which 
knows  no  supenor  m  the  annals  of  history,  and  which 
fears  no  nial  m  the  pathway  of  military  glory.     'But  fj^^,^^ 
wai  IS  seldom  -nithout  its  alloy  of  bitterness  ;  and  in  this     "^^^j^ 
instance  it  was  not  ajone  its  oidinaiy  calamities  of  suffer- 
ing, and  wretchedness,  and  death, — the  "  sighs  of  orphans, 
and  widows'  tears," — that  moderated  our  exultations ;  but 
with  our  very  rejoicings  were  mingled  the  deep  and  sul- 
len notes  of  discord;  and  with  the  laurels  of  victory, 
with  which  fame  had  encircled  the  braw  of  our  nation's 
glory,  were  entwined  the  cypress  and  the  yew — emblems 


31.  'The  rast  extent  of  unoccupied  territory  which  we  c  Theierr^ 
had  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  conquest,  proved  an  byiiisamiEsi, 
apple  of  discord  in  our  midst;  and  the  question  of  (he  cs^mw^bT 
final  disposal  of  the  prize  was  a  problem  which  oar  pro-  ^i^^kSlua 

thB  &  of  UexioD. 

gouiiUUna,  ilaus  in  Ihe  lligh  lable-land?  uf  Norlh 
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ANALYSIS,  foundjst  statesmen  found  it  difficult  to  solve.    The  Soutb 
B-^un      and  the  North  took  issue  upon  it — the  former  claiming 
woriftoniiMe  ihe  light  of  her  citizens  to  remove,  with  tiieir  propetty  in 
^™'*"       slaves,  on  to  any  lands  purchased  by  the  common  tiens- 
uve  of  the  republic,  and  the  Jattei-  demanding  that  terii- 
torj'  fiee  from  slavery  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition,  should 
forever  remain  fio, 
1  rsBpriBi-       32.  'The  opposing  principles  of  slavery  extension  and 
£"5^'m.   slavery  restriction  entered  lai^'ely,  ns  elumentB  of  parly 
zeal  and  politionl  controversy,  into  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1848;  but  altliough  the  South  advocated  one  line 
of  policy,  and  the  Hoi'th  another,  the  citizens  of  neither 
section  were  united  in  the  support  of  eitliei"  of  the  three 
presidential  candidates,  who  were  Mni'tin  Vitn  Buren,  of 
New  York  ;  Lewis  Cnss,  of  Miphigan ;  and  Zachajy  Tiiy- 
iTiiemivort  lor,  of  Louisiima.     'General  Cass,  the  legulai-  demoeratio 
oiSi^ Sum  candidate,  and  General  Taylor,  tlie  whig  nominee,  botli 
amfiayior.  f.]g\f^g^  by  their  respective  parties  as  favoring  southern 
interests,  while  the  same  parties  in  the  North  advocated 
their  election  for  reasons  dii'ectly  opposite,  received  the 
principal  support  of  tlie  whig  and  democratic  parties ; 
'■'^Jj;^''™ 'while  Mr.  Van  Buren,  first  nominated  by  a  division  of 
the  democratic  party  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  re- 
nominated by  a  northern  "Free  Soil"  convention  held  at 
Buftalo,  was  urged  upon  the  people  by  bis  partisans  as 
the  peculiar  exponent  of  the  free-soil  principles  so  gener- 
ally professed    by  the  northern  section  of  the  Union. 
*■  ^^"'f  *After  an  exciting  political  canvass,  the  election  resulted 
aatvasM.     in  the  clioice  of  Zachary  Taylor,  by  one  hundted  and 
sixty-three  electoral  votes,  out  of  a  totiil  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety.     Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  Yoi'k,  was  chosen 
Vice  President. 


J849,  CHAPTEE  SII. 

p^Tt^i  TAYLOR'S  ADMIKISTRATIOJf, 

'™^'™-  FROM   MARCH   4,  IB49,  TO   JULY    a,  ItSH. 

0-  caiifir^a.  1.  'At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  General  Taylor  to 
the  presidency,  California,  embracing  the  westera  portion 
of  the  newly-accjuired  territory  of  the  United  States,  had 
alreadj'  begun  to  atti-<ict  a  large  share  of  pulilic  attention. 

t.  «t  Mijw-y.  "The  importance  which  this  country  lias  subsequently 
attained,  in  the  rapid  gi-owth  of  its  population — in  its 
vast  rainei-al  resources — its  already  extensive  commerce— 
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and  its  rapid  advaDoement  to  the  position  of  a  State  in     t §'i9. 
the  great  ATnGiiciin  confederacy,  demands  n  brief  account 
of  both  its  early  and  its  recent  bistory. 

2.  'The  principal  Spanish  settlements  of  California  were  i.Princwat 
jnisaionary  establishments,  twenty-one  in  number ;  the  ear-  leiffienw 
Jieat  of  which,  that  of  San  Diego,  was  founded  in  1769. 
'Established  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  Spanish  crown,  '■^'^^f^^ 
and  to  propagate  tiie  Roman  faith  by  the  conversion  of  eSumHra-. 
the  untutored  natives,  they  formed  a  line  of  religious 

posts  along  the  whole  western  frontier,  each  a  little 
colony  within  , itself,  and,  being  exclusive  in  their  charac- 
ter, absorbing  the  lands,  the  capital,  and  the  business  of 
the  country,  they  suppressed  all  enterprise  beyond  their 
limits,  and  discouraged  emigration. 

3.  'California  remained  thus  under  ecclesiastical  sway    ^^^et 
until,  in  1833,  the  Mexican  government  converted  the 
missionary  establishments  into  civil  institutions,  subject  to 

the  control  of  the  state.      'During  the  long  period  of  an^a^i^i 
anarchy  and  discord  which  followed  in  Mexico,  the  mis-  •HKOTdtMch 

J  ,111  .  1        .,1       Ju^woai. 

sions  were  plundered  by  successive  governors,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  their  lands  were  granted  away,  until 
scarcely  anything  bwt  their  huge  stone  buildings  remained. 
"Yet  the  result  proved  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large,  ^ 
As  tile  lands  were  distributed,  agriculture  tnci-eased ;  the 
attention  of  foreigners  began  to  be  turned  to  the  country ; 
and  from  1833,  when  scarcely  any  but  native-bom  inhabi- 
tants were  found  there,  up  to  1845.  the  foreign  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  more  than  five  thousand. 

4.  'Still,  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  government  s 
prevented  anything  like  systematic  enterprise ;  nor  was  it 
until  1846,  when  Fremont  and  his  companions  hoisted 
the  American  flag  and  declared  California  independent  of 
Mexican  rule,  that  the  natural  capacities  of  the  country 
for  a  numerous  agricultural  population  began  to  be  devel- 
oped.   'With  the  belief  that  California  had  become,  insep-  j.. 
arably,  a  portion  of  the  American  Union,  emigrants  came 
pouring  in,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  a  new  country  under  their  own  flag.    'Grazing  a 
and  agriculture  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people ; 
many  little  villages  sprung  up  ;  and  everything  promised 
fair  for  the  steady  growth  of  this  distant  teriitory  on  our 
western  borders. 

5.  'In  this  tranquil  state  of  affairs  the  announcement  '■ 
was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1848,  that  a  = 
mechanic,  employed  in  cutting  a  mill-race  on  the  "Ameri- 
can Folk"  of  the  Sacramento,  about  fifty  miles  above  New 
Helvetia,  or  Sutter's  Fort,  had  found  numerous  particles 
of  gold,  and  some  pieces  of  considerable  size,  in  the  sands 
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AMAT.Y9H.  of  the  stream.     'The  report  spread  with  rapidity  ;  exami- 
''^TbT  "^'''''^^  were  rnade  at  otlier  points  along  the  stream,  and 
"  '   almost  everywhere  with  success ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
newly -discovered  gold  region  was  crowded  with  adven- 
turers, tempted  by  tlie  glittering  prize, 
s  F^eca         6.  ^Laborers  in  the  settlements,  carried  away  by  the 
me^prSa,  excitement,  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  left  their  em- 
*"■       ployers  ;  sailors  abandoned  their  vessels  in  the  harbors  ; 
the  villages  were  nearly  deserted  ;  and,  as  provisions  were 
scarce,  flour  and  pork  arose  to  forty,  and  even  a  hundred 
dollars  per  barrel  at  the  mines,  butter  to  a  dollar  per 
pound,  and  common  shoes  sold  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
s.Tht      per  pair.     "At  firet,  workmen  at  the  mines  ordinarily 
'g^^ra     gathered  gold  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  forty  dol- 
eiaiiered.    [arg  per  day ;  and  in  some  instances  they  obtained  from 
$500  to  llOOO  a  day  for  each  man. 
Ib^^^      7.  The  gold  was  gatbei'ed  by  washing  the  earth  in 
foM.       pans,  or  other  shallow  vessels — the  particles  of  earth 
being  washed  away,  while  the  gold,  gravel,  and  sand 
settled  at  the  bottom.     The  gravel  was  then  picked  out 
by  the  band,  aud  the  residue  was  dried  on  a  board  or 
cloth,  whea  the  sand  jvas  blown  away  by  a  common  bel- 
lows, or  the  mouth ;  the  greater  weight  of  the  gold  caus- 
ing it  to  remain  behind.     In  the  mountains,  the  gold  was 
picked  out  of  ,tlie  rocks  in  pieces  varying  from  the  finest 
B. Presm!    paiticles  to  those  of  five  or  six  ounces  in  weight.     The 
inK?o^-  mining  operations  have  since  been  carried  on  in  a  more 
'^™-      scientific  manner.     The  richest  gold  is  now  found  imbed- 
ded in  rock  quartz,  whicli  is  broken  and  ground  down, 
and  tlie  gold  is  then  separated  by  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation with  quicksilver. 
iim^'ma'ine      ^'  '^li'^^^dy,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
*s^a  qfUM  wealth  of  California,  the  population  embraced  many  enter- 
prising Americana ;   and  now,  citizens  from  the  States 
crowded  there  in  great  numbers,  carrying  with  them  an 
ardent  attachment  to  the  political  institutions  of  their 
countiy,  and  desiring  to  see  the  same  established  over 
'iiemi'Sm'  ^^^  ^^"^  ''^  their  adoption.     'For  some  time  they  peti- 
«■«»,  oKsiAfl  tioned  Congress  in  vain;  as  that  body,  divided  on  the 
subject  of  pevmitting  or  prohibiting  slavery  thei'e,  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  details  of  a  form  of  government 
foi'  the  new  territory. 
9,  General        9.  'General  Taylor,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency, 
atat^^i^    assured  the  Californians  of  his  earnest  desii'e  io  grant 
mi  aiivice.   tijgm  ^jj  ^he  protection  and  assistance  in  the  power  of 
the  executive ;.  and   advised   them   to   form  for  them- 
selves, in  the  meantime,  a  State  government,  afterwards 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 
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Ift.    'Acting  upon   tLis   advice,   and   encouraged    by     IJ^g. 
General  Mason,  who  succeeded  General  Riley  as  military    i.  prnccio- 
governor  in  April,  1849,  the  people  cliose  delegates,  who   '^?^'^ 
met  at  Monterey  la  September  of  the  same  year,  for  the  ""g^^ 
purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  for  a  State  govern-      """■ 
ment.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  adoption 
of  a  State  constitulion,  by  which  slavery  was  excluded 
from  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  a 
special  convention  previously  held  at  San  Francisco.     The 
new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the-  people  with  great 
unanimity.     Peter  H.  Burnet  was  elected  chief  magis- 
trate, and  the  first  Legislature  assembled  at  San  Jose  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1849. 

11.  'While  GaJifornia  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  ra\&- ^  omduei  of 
rule,  incident  to  the  mixed  character  of  its  population, — -  „'5SLi 
while  the  project  of  an  independent  republic  was  by 
some  openly  avowed, — and  while  the  interests  of  the 
people  were  neglected  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  violently  agitated  by  the  clause  in  the 
new  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  the  Legislature  of 
California  manifested,  throughout,  a  nobie  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good,  and  a  faithful  attachment  to  the 
American  Union. 

13.  'In  the  meantime,  long  standing  aniraosities  between  a  Disuruitiec 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  wei'e  involving  those  countries,    Texaamd 
and  tlie  genera!  government,  in  a  complication  of  difRcuI-  ^"°  ™"'" 
ties.     Tesas  liad  ever  claimed,  since  she  gained  her  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  that  her  territory  extended  to  the 
Rio  Grfmde ;    and  she  was  determined  to  extend  her 
authority  there  also,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley of  Santa  Fe  had  ever  rejected  her  pretensions,  and 
resisted  her  rule.     ^In  February,  1850,  Texas  sent  lier     1850. 
commissioner  to  organize  counties  in  New  Mexico,  and  j.  mm^« 
Enforce  her  juiisdiotion  over  the  disputed  territory;  but  t™w,  aoj 
the  United  States  civil  and  military  governor  at  Santa    '^™"''' 
F6,  disregarding   the   eiaims   of  Texas,  and   acting   in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  Washington,  favored 
the  views  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  who  met  in  con- 
vention and  formed  a  constitution  for  a  State  government, 
which  they  transmitted  to  Washington  for  the  approval 
of  the  American  Congress.      The  agent  of  Texas  was 
unable  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

13.  "While  Cidifornia  and  New  Mexico  were  petitioning  b.  tm  mot- 
for  admission  as  States  into  the  American  Union,  a  similar  "Zlhcmr' 
petition  was  sent  up  to  Congress  by  a  strange  people  from  ™™i™!>''- 
ilie  veiT  centre  of  Uie  vast  American  wilderness.     A  few 
/ears  before,  a  band  of  Mormons,  or,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, "  Lattfv-Day  SEunts,"  had  collected  at  Nauvoo,  in 
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the  State  of  liliiioia,  iinder  tlie  guidance  of  Jos  Smith,  IB50. 
tbeir  pieiended  prophet  and  leader;  but  as  Berious  dia- 
sensions  arose  between  them  and  the  neigliboiing  people, 
they  set  out,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  with  "  iheii'  flocks, 
their  herds,  aud  their  jittle  ones,"  to  seek  a,  refuge  in  the 
wilderneaa,  far  away  from  those  who,  while  they  pitied 
their  fanaticism,  hated  them,  and  despised  their  religion. 

14,  'Passing  beyond  the  Rocky  Mouniains,  they  found,  i.  ^^^^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lttke,  in  Northern  Galifor-  Mmnmnn 
■  nia,  a  delightful  and  fertile  region,  which  they  chose  for      aaiiM  ' 
tbeir  future  home,  and  the  seat  of  a  new  religion,  which,  mt«n^ 
ill  its  infancy,  has  been  little  less  successful  than  that  of   *"i™*'^** 
the  Arabinn  impostor.     Hot  from  the  States  only,  but 
even  from  Europe,  the  Mormon  missionaries  bronght  in 
their  proselytes  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands;   their 
thrifty  settlements  rapidly  increased ;  and  while  they  were 
scarcely  thought  of  by  "the  world's  people"  but  as  a 
band  of  outcasts,  we  find  them,  in  the  year  1850,  asking 
to  be  enumerated  as  a  member  of  our  confederacy,  and 
the  American  Congress  gravely  discussing  the  terms  of 
the  admission  of  the  new  territory  of  "  Utah !" 

16.  'While  Congress  was  still  in  session,  engaged  in  ^^^^ 
acrimonious  debate  on  the  various  subjects  which  arose      Taai'r- 
out  of  the  connection  of  slaveiy  with  the  new  teriitories, 
the  country  was  called  to  mourn  the  sudden  loss  of  its 
chief  magistrate.    Zachary  Taylor  died  at  Washington  on 
the  9th  of  July,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week. 
Among  his  last  words  wei*e,  "  I  have  endeavored  to  do 
my  duty.     I  am  not  afraid  to  die."     His  memorj'  will 
ever  be  cherished  hy  his  countrymen  as  that  of  an  able 
and  good  man.     'In  the  language  of  an  eminent  politics]  {i,rtSSSiS 
opponent,"   "The  integrity   of   his   motives   was   never  '^J''^^ 
assailed  nor  assailable.     He  had  passed  through  a  Song    »  oeaemi 
and  active  life,  neither  meriting  nor  meeting  reproach,       °"'' 
and,  in  his  last  hour,  the  convieiion  of  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  was  present  to  console,  even  when  tbfl 
things  of  this  life  were  fust  fading  away." 
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1-  Mr,  Fill-  1,  'On  the  day  following  the  decease  of  the  Presidentj 
iiimtauie  the  Vice  President,  Millard  Fillmore,  proceeded  to  the 
^  '  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there,  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  constitution,  and  in  the  presence  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Pres- 
ident of  tlie  United  States.  Without  commotion,  without 
any  military  parade,  but  with  republican  simplicity,  the 
I  estimate  successor  to  the  presidency  was  installed  in 
office,  and  the  wheels  of  government  moved  on  as  har- 
moniously as  ever;  presenting  to  the  world  a  sublime 
spectacle  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  self-govern- 

a.  cbcn-aaer       2.  The  first  session  of  the  31st  Congress,  which  opened 
i«»(^n    on  the  3d  of  November,  1849,  and  closed  on  the  30th  of 

BKf&Sw.  September,  1860,  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  excit- 

3.Thegreia  ing  ever  held.     'The  great  subjects  of  discussion  were, 
iiecmtiai.    tlie  admissiou  of  California  with  the  constitution  she  had 

*'  (tom^^  adopted,  and  the  Texas  boundary  question.    'With  these 

Kiatrf.     was  involved  the  long-agitated  question  of  slavery,  in  all 

its  vaiious  phases — respecting  the  extension  of  slavery  to 

new  territory — its  abolition  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia, 

and  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owneis. 

°'  '"tVif""^  ^"  '-^'''y  '"  ^^  session,  before  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
had  i-eported  to  the  Senate  a  bill  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  with  the  constitution  she  had  adopted 
— for  the  organization  of  the  tei'ritories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary. 

«.  Fate  of  this  'This  project,  which  received  the  name  of  the  "  Omnibus 
Bill,"  was  strongly  contested,  and  crippled  by  various 
amendments,  untii  nothing  I'emained  but  the  sections 
organizing  Utah  as  a  separate  territory,  which  passed 
both  houses,  and  became  a  law. 
1,  c™^'  4.  'After  much  discussion,  however,  the  California 
HKmaim.  admission  bill,  the  New  Mexico  ten'itorial  bill,  and  the 
Texas  boundary,  all  subsequently  passed  as  separate  pro- 
positions, vei-j  much  as  they  had  been  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.     By  this 

I.  RisjwfiBff  result,  1st.  °The  vast  territory  of  California,  with  a  sea- 

^J^^JSr!"  board  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  entire  Atlantic 
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coast  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  teeame  a  State  of  the     1850. 
American  Union,  witli  a  constitution  excluding  domestic 
slavery:  2d:  'The  Mormon  territory  of  Utah,  embracing  tTheUer- 
the  great  central  basin  of  the  country  between  the  Rocky    ™™i^'' 
Mountaios  and  the  Pacific,  was  erected  into  a  temtorial 
government,  with  the  deolai'atioa  that,  mben  admitted  as 
a  State,  "  said  territoiy,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall 
be  received  into  the  Union  ■with  or  without  slavery, — as 
its  oonstitutioa  shall  prescribe  at  the  time  of  the  admis- 
sion :"    3d.  'New  Mexico  was  erected  into  a  teri'itorial     s.  wew 
government,  with  the  same  provision  respectiag  slavery     '^'""'■ 
as  in  the  case  of  Utah ;"  4th.  The  Texas  boundaiy  bill  a.  R^^tii«e 
{with  the  consent  of  Tesas,  afterwards  obtained)  estab-    b™«^S 
lished  the  dividing  line  between  Teias  and  New  Mexico       ^"^ 
four  degrees  east  of  Santa  F6  ;  and  in  oonsiderafion  that 
Teias  relinquished  her  claims  to  the  territory  east  of  the 
llio  Gi'ande  thus  included  in  New  Mexico,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  her  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars: 5th.  'An  act,  called,  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  t  me  A«i- 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  more  effectual  and  speedy    ""f™™ 
delivery,  tO'  their  masters,  of  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into 
the  free  States :  and  6th.  °An  ant  providing  for  the  sup-  s^iosum- 
pression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,    rusiriaoj 
which  declares  that  "  if  any  slave  shall  be  brought  into    '™'''""*"' 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold, 
or  placed  in  depot  there  to  fae  sold  as  merchandise,  such 
slave  shall  thereupon  become  liberated  and  free." 

5.  These  various  bills  were  the  results  of  a  compromise  *-^^i^?^ 
of  opposing  views  on.  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  in  this 

spirit  they  were  advocated  by  tlieir  suppoi-ters :  but,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  they  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction 
either  to  the  North  or  to  the  Soutli.     'A  portion  of  the    '■  ^JJ^^' 
South,  complaining  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  their  dmrennco- 
cilJBens  from  territoiy  purchased  by  their  blood  and  by   '"vntm,'" 
the  common  treasure  of  the  Union,  would  have  [■ejected 
California  until  she  eti'uck  from  her  constitution  tlie  clause 
prohibiting  slavery ;  while  at  the  Noitb  there  was  much    1861-2. 
bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  fugitive  slave  low,  which 
exhibited  itself  iu  conventions  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
aid  afforded  to  fugitive  slaves  escaping  to  Canuda. 

6.  'During  the  remainder  of  President  Fillmore's  admin-  ^^.^^JV 
istration,  little  occuri-ed  to  disturb  the  quiet  tenor  of  our  ^'J^^^Ji^ 
country's  histoiy.  ?At  pea«e  with  foreign  nations,  and  b  suicufou 
blessed  with  almost  unexampled  prosperity  in  the  various  """o^.  9^- 
departments  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 

our  course  is  steadily  onward  in  the  march  of  national  '%^^^a 

greatness,     "The  presidential  election  of  1853,  although  ^fgJ^J^. 

following  closely  upon  the  violent  sectional  and  political  iioaafiws. 
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ANATiYS^  contentions  of  tlie  31  t  C  g  was            f  unusual 

1852.      quiet,  and  jjreat  mod  t   p    tj  f    1        — -a  harbin- 

fer  of  good — a  bow     f  p  iti  [          ^  tl      political 

orizon  after  the  storm  1  p       d  }       II  e  result  of 

tlie  poliUca!  canvass  w      tl  1  a    f  tl     democratic 

candidate.  General  F      kl  P  f  N  w  Hampshire, 

over  General  Wiafield  S  t  Ih  d  d          f  the  whig 

I.  Thtferioi      CoKCLCsioN.  'At  this  pcfiod  in  our  history — at  the 
'ViB^^!o^  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — it  is 
orTiaid.     ^.jgg  ju  review  the  past,  ivliile  with  feelings  of  mingled 
fear  and  hope  we  contemplate  tiie  future. 
f-pmaaiu-      1,  'Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
hitmy.     the  first  permanent  settlement  bv  civilized  man  was  made 
s.  sfEffinr    within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  States,     'During 
"^(S^.™'*  more  than  two-tliirds  of  that  period,  while  the  colonies 
/!m^*™/  remained  under  tlie  government  of  Gfreat  Britain,  the 
fSoiittrtBC  English  settlements  were  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coast; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Bevoluljon,  the  population  num- 
bered only  three  millions  of  souls. 
t.  chmgei       2.  'The  separation,  pei-fected  by  tlie  Revolution,  at 
(ii««J/o;-    once  opened  new  fii-lds  for  eiteition  and  enterprise ; — a 
Bew^iirtoS.  great  change  was  suddenly  made  in  the  character  of  the 
American  people ;  and,  under  the  fostering  care  of  repuh- 
lYorwmrtf  lican  institutions,  the  tide  of  population  has  rolled  rapidly 
KMU.B./  inland  ;  crossing  tLe  Alleghaniea — sweeping  over  the  vast 
vslley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  plains  of  CaJilomia — 
'ooking  down  from  the  heiglits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — 
nor  resting  in  its  onward  course  until  it  h^is  settled  on  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  and   the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Umm^of  'Dui'ing  tfis  last  sixty  years  of  our  country's  histoiy,  tlie 
foruiation.  populatiim  has  increased,  in  a  ratio  hitherto  unprece- 
dented, from  three  millions  to  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  soul  a. 
'^afn'tf.e'      ^-  '■^<"'  '"^^  <*"''  progieiis  been  less  rapid  in  the  various 
arts  of  civihzed  life.      Our  tiansition  has  been  sudden 
from  the  weakness  of  youth  to  the  vigor  of  manhood. 
),  poriTirinii 'Jri  power  and  resources  we   alieady  sustain  a  proud 
i£.our«j,    j,ij,^]|.y  ^^jjij  ji^g  ^jij^^  honoted  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
and  we  rank  the  first  among  the  lepublics  of  the  Now. 
t  Kx'fniv  'Our  busy  commerce  h  is  extended  over  every  sea,  and 
"mtrw''     entered  every  port;  and  ftom  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
opposite  legions  of  Polar  cold,  our  canvas  whitens  in 
jfuBii/oo-    every  breeze.    Our  domestic  manufactures,  in  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  and  in  tiie  quality  and  value  of  their 
fiibiics,  are  already  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
■tfricHtiiu-B.  France  and  England,  while  the  rewards  of  agriculture  are 
shedding  tJieir  blessings  on  millions  of  our  happy  people. 
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4.  'Our  numeioiis  laiSioads  telegraphs,  and  eanala, 
navigable  rivers  ind  inland  seas  by  the  fecililies  of  com- 
munication which  they  open  bung  closely  together  the 
most  distant  sections  of  the  Union,  and  do  much  to  har- 
monize that  diversity  of  feelings  wnd  of  interests  which 
would  otherwise  arise.  "The  Bihle,  and  tlie  institutions 
of  Christianity,  shed  their  blessings  upon  us;  and  the 
eduoalion  of  youth,  upon  which  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions,  so  greatly 
depend,  is  receiving  that  share  of  attention  which  its  im- 
portance demands.  'For  all  these  blessings  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand  of  Almighty 
power  that  has  directed  and  sustained  us ;  for  every  step 
in  our  progress  has  been  distinguished  by  manifest  tokens 
of  providential  agency. 

'Let  our  prayer  then  be,  that  the  same  God  who 
brought  our  fathers  out  of  bondage,  into  a  strange  land, 
to  found  an  empire  in  the  wilderness,  may  continue  his 
protection  to  their  children.  Let  us  indulge  the  hope, 
that  in  this  Western  World  freedom  lias  found  a  congenial 
elime;  that  the  tree  of  liberty  which  has  been  planted 
here  may  grow  up  in  majesty  and  beauty,  until  it  shall 
overshadow  the  whole  land  ;  and  that  beneath  its  branches 
the  nations  may  ever  dwell  together  in  unity  and  love. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession 
and  harmony  ia  our  national  councils,  and  remembering 
that  the  monai-chies  of  the  Old  World  are  looking  upon 
us  with  jealousy,  and  predicting  the  day  of  our  luin,  let 
us  guard  with  saored  faith  the  boon  that  has  been  be- 
queathed us,  and  amid  all  the  tuimoils  of  political  strife 
by  which  we  may  be  ^tated,  let  us  eier  beir  aloft  the 
motto,  "The  Union, ;  one  mid  inseparable  " 
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APPENUri 

TO  THE   PERIOD   SUESEauENT   TO   THE   REVOLUTION. 

1.  'The  government  of  the  United  States,  like  that  which  eiistad  analysis. 

At  one  tiras  in  Greeae,  iiniong  the  Dutch  prOYinoes  in  the  low  ooan- 

trios,  and  in  Swiczerliind,  is  called  a  federal  republiOj  or  a  repiiblio    Ji^"^^ 
eomposed  of  aeveral  independent  states.  '  ^Most  federal  govern-      oitii^ 
menta  haye  been  noted  for  their  weakness  and  inefHoienqy ;  anarchy      ^^^j,^ 
h)is  prevailed  among  the  members :  and  the  result  has  usnaUy  been  efmostfide- 
that  the  most  powerful  slJite  has  acquired  a  preponderating  con-    "^J^™" 
trol  over  the  rest,  or  that  the  fbderal  government  has  gmduaUy  be- 
come powerless,  and  sunk  into  inaction  and  obscurity.    ^The  latter  s.  TlufiitnU 
was  the  case  with  the  federal  government  adopted  1^  the  American  *°^J^r" 
congress  in  1777,  and  under  wliicli  the  states  tenpinated  the  Revo- 
lution.   Tlie  "  Articles  of  Confederation-'  were  (bund  powerless  as 
a  government,  wben  a  sense  of  eoiiuuon  danger  no  longer  united  the 
States  in  a  harmony  of  national  councils."  a.  Sea  p,  iw, 

3.  'The  constitution  of  1789,  however,  rests  upon  a  theory  aatil  *',^^'S. 
that  time  unknown  in  political  science.  Former  federal  ^vern-  OTiulailim 
meuts  possessed  le^slative  authority  only,  while  the  states  of  which  %^j^^^ 
they  were  composed  reserved  to  themselves  the  exeoutire  powers,  or  ^^S««>- 
Hie  right  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  general  goTemment ;  whence  "Ttii^nu 
it  often  liappe  ed  h.      egu  s  that  were  deemed  unjust,  uncon- 

stitutional, or  b  m    to      y  particular  member  of  the  con- 

federacy, wer         d  P      y  violated.    The  subjects  of  the 

American   go        m         h  r,    are    cot   independent    states, 

jealouB  of  th       g  fcnty,  but  private  citizens,  upon 

■whom  the  CO  w   hout  any  reference  to  slate  lines. 

When  the  na     n.    g  m  evies  a  tax,  or  imposes  a  duty  on 

merchandize,     is        ee  ed  own  officers, — not  from  the  states, 

but  from  individuals, — and  over  all  the  subjeela  of  its  legislation  it 
la  possessed  of  ample  powers  for  enforcing  obedience, 

3,  'It  is  this  principle  which  gives  the  federal  union  of  the  s.  MiwBijr 
United  States  ita  greatest  strength,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all     ""^^^ 
previous  confederations  ; — which  guardsagainstoorvuption,  by  ren- 
dering the  people  famiiiw  with  all  the  acts  of  their  government, 
and  by  causing  them  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  wise  administra- 

A.  olt  is  not  surprising  that  when  our  present  national  coustitu-  t.  Barlv  dt- 
tion  was  first  promulgated,  the  "untried  experiment"  encountered  ™^m''ami» 
8  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  As  soon  as  the  convention  of  17S7  sub-  uieiaant^ 
Mitted  the  result  of  its  label's  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  re-  '^'J^^'""' 
jeetion,  the  country  beoanie  divided  into  two  political  parlies, — the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  constitution.  iThe  former,  who  were 
in  t^vor  of  the  plan  of  government  contained  in  that  instrument, 
were  known  >\s  federalists  ;  and  the  latter,  who  disliked  some  of  ita 
leading  fealiires,  at  first  took  the  name  oi  mdi-federaUds.  Wash- 
bmtoa  and  the  elder  Adams  were  the  leaders  of  the  former  party, 
and  Jefferson  of  tlie  latter. 

5.  "The  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  in  convention,  was  in  a 
groat  measure  the  result  of  a  series  of  compromises,  by  which  the 
eitiemes  of  ultra  political  sentiments  were  rqeoted ;  and,  when  it 
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iNALYSts.  was  subtnitterl  to  the  people,  nven  those  members  of  the  oouTentiott 
~— -  who  had  differed  moat  radically  upon  some  of  its  most  leading  fea. 
tiirea,  oowlially  united  la  urging  the  people  to  giya  it  their  support, 
as  the  host  form  of  goTevument  upon  wtioh  the  country  could 
I,  lachltf    unite.    'The  ohief  sutiporters  of  the  oonstitution,  who  bj  their 
Bspporiwi.   writings  contributed  most  to  Its  adoption,  were  Hamilton,  Jay,  anij 
Madison ;  the  former  two  being  faderala,  and  the  ktler,  at  a  sub. 
sequent  period,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  anti-federal,  or  demo, 
oratie  piirty. 
!  Chtefiif-       a.  STheehief  differences  of  opinion  hotween  the  parties,  in  1787, 
^Son  te^   were  upon  the  snbject  of  the  reapeotive  powers  of  the  national  eon- 
m™  SSC""  f ederaoy  and  the  state  governments, — the  federalists  uj^ing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  strong  centra!  government,  ivhile  their  opponents  tie- 
preeated  any  measures  that  were  calculated  to  withdraw  power 
from  the  people  and  the  individual  states. 
Sacccsiffta      B.  ^But  notwithstanding  the  objections  to  the  constitulion,  most 
^Sm&    "^  wliich  time  has  shown  to  be  unfounded,  it  went  int«  successful 
g™'*™<-   operation,  and  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  government, 
fi^amH-  from  1789  until  1801,  the  federalists  ware  the  m^ority,  and  wera 
f*""-        able  to  pursue  that  policy  which  they  deemed  brat  calcalated  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  theUnion,    During  this  period  the 
constitafjon  became  firmly  established  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  the  parties  which  it  called  forth  preserved  their  identity, 
although  without  a  umform  adheranos  to  the  principles  which 
mnrked  their  origin. 
LS^wB       7.  4Mr.  Jefferson  had  resided  several yesra  in  Prance,  as  ambas- 
B^r^iSi  Ba<Ior  to  that  country,  when  in  1789  he  was  recalled  to  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  under  Washington,  as 
&  Frenek    secretary  of  state,    ^At  this  time  the  French  revolution  was  pro- 
"Sufe^'S"  greasing,  and  had  enlisted  in  its  6ivor  the  feelings  of  a  portion  of 
iteint  iiier-  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  viewed  it  as  .a  noble  effort 
^j^^Q^    to  throw  off  a  despotism,  and  establish  a  republican  government; 
while  another   portion  considered  Iho  principles  avowed  by  the 
"  French  repoblioona,"  and  the  course  they  pursued,  dangerous  to 
the  very  esiatenoe  of  civilized  society.    Of  the  former  class  was 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  head  adopted  his 
sentiments  of  partiality  to  France  and  animosity  towards  England. 
By  tha  federalists,  however,  the  French  were  regarded  with  exceed- 
ing jealousy  and  ill-will,  notwithstanding  the  services  they  ha-1 
rendered  us  in  the  cause  of  oarindspendeDce. 
1.  CTorffea        8.  "it  is  not  surprising  that  thefoelings  which  tha  federalists 
BW  Mi^Mi  entertained  towards  France,  should  have  given  them  a  correspoud- 
Ihemha:     ingbiaa  in  favor  of  England,  during  the  long  war  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  nor  that  their  opponents,  in  the  ardor  of 
party  aeal,  should  have  chained  those  who  were  enemies  of  France, 
with  being  anemiea  of  republLcaniam,  and  consequently,  friends  of 
monarchy.    On  the  other  hand  the  anti-fedaralists  were  charged 
with  a  blind  devotion  to  French  intcresis,  and  with  causeless  hos- 
tility to  England,  founded  upon  prejudices  wbEoh  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence had  excited ;   while,  to  render  the  anti-federal  party 
more  odious,  their  leaders,  with  Jefferson  at  their  head,  were 
chained  with  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  sentiments  of  tha 
French  school  of  Infidel  philosophy,  and  with  designing  to  intro- 
duce those  same  infidel  and  jacobinioal  notions  into  America,  which 
''iSicm     ''^  '*^  *"  sanguinary  and  revolting  scenes  of  the  French 

ulcwtnier-  revolution. 

fo^m^      S,  TSaoh  were,  bricUy.  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  great 
aoaa       parties  of  the  country,  when  the  European  wars  of  Napoleon  began 
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wriously  fo  affect  tte  commercial  interests  of  flie  United  States,  analybpi 
Causes  of  complaint  soon  urose,  botli  ugiiinst  England  and  Franoe,  ~ 
which,  too  often,  were  paUisted,  or  justified,  less  uceovding  to  the  'i^Za^ 
Bieiits  of  the  ohsbh,  llian  the  prepossessions  of  the  I'espeoiive  pur-  ^^i^  ""^ 
ties  for  or  oguiust  the  a^rtssors.  The  Urst  seriooa  aggression  on  ^  ^^^ 
the  part  of  England  v-as  lui  order  of  co^inoil  of  November  Slh,  Buaagem- 
1793,  authoriiiug  the  capture  of  any  YesHsls  Inden  with  I'reiioh  J^,^^. 
wlonial  produce,  or  carrjitjg  supplies  for  any  French  colony.  um±^' 

10.  'This  act  was  doabUessdoaigiiedjpriniHrilyj  to  injure  Franco,  i^iaiay 
With  nhioh  country  England  was  then  at  wai',  but  it  was  a  most  ^gH,^ 
lawless  inTusion  of  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.  ^Wbat  seriously  «.  jgfma- 
nggravated  th.e  oatmge  was  tlio  clandestipe  manner  in  which  the  "^.^S* 
order  was  issued,  no  previous  uotifioation  of  it  having  been  given      "" 

lo  the  United  States,  who  were  lirst  m^de  aware  of  its  existence 
by  tUe  destruction  of  a  trade,  ibe  enjoyment  of  which  was  guaran- 
tied lo  them  by  tha  universal  law  of  nations. 

11.  sThia  high  handed  measure  eseited  universal  indignation  in  ■  FreUiin 
the  United  States ;  the  people  demunded  retaliation ;  and  it  pro-  ^^'"^ii 
position,  was  made  in  congress  to  soqucsler  all  British  property  sia-a;ii- 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  American  ,iMM&. 
merchants;  hut,  fortunately,  Uiose  and  otlier  dilheullies  wereler-  ""'''''i't, 
minated  tbr  a  while,  by  the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  '^^^,'i^. 
Jay  in  1794.  'I'his  treaty,  concluded  at  London  on  the  19th  of  e  j^, 
Hovember,  but  uol  ratified  by  the  United  Slates  until  August  of  iratg'viM. 
(lie  following  year,  provided  that  Great  Britain  should  wiHidraw 

all  her  troops  and  garrisons  from  all  posts  and  plHoes  within  Iha 
bouiidiiries  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  17U6, 
— Ibat  the  Miasisdppi  river  should  be  open  to  both  parties — that 
the  United  States  ahoulil  compensate  Hritish  credliorsfor  losses 
ocoHsioiicd  by  legal  impedimenfs  lo  th«  collection  of  debts  con- 
tr.icled  before  the  peace  of  1763,  and  that  Ihe  British  guvernnient 
should  make  compensation  to  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  for 
illegal  captures  of  their  veaseis  by  British  subjeoia.  The  United 
States  were  allowed,  umler  certain  r^uLitions,  to  carry  on  only  a 
limited  and  direct  trade  with  the  West  (ndies. 

Vi.  This  treaty  was  violently  denounced  by  the  democratic  t  mffmn. 
party,  principally  on  the  ground  that  (he  inleresui  of  France  our  2*Mtf^lS« 
fonner  ally,  were  negleotS  in  it,  and  that  our  commercial  rights  """v^J^. 
woi'e  not  sufficiently  protected.  The  fedenilists  defended  the  '^^^^^ 
tre.ity,  and  the  results  of  the  following  ten  years  of  national  pros- 
perity stamped  upon  the  gloomy  predictions  of  their  opponents  the 
seal  of  fiUse  prophecy. 

15.  'Iti   lo06,  however,  the  war  upon  American  rights  was  re-      ISOd. 
newed,  when  the  British  government,  still  engiiged  in  hostilities    s  neneind 
with  France,  and  jealous  of  Ihe  amount  of  our  commerce  with  the  J^'^'jSffl* 
French  oolonies,  adoptod  n  rule,  which  had  governed  her  policy  in   omrtgiuj. 
the  war  of  1756,  "  that  neutrals  should  be  restrioted  «■  lie  same 
commence  with  a  belligerent,  which  was  allowed  to  them  by  that 
power  in  lime  of  peace."    oThe  foondntion  of  the  principle  hero  *Jm?^^ 
nssuniei  by  Great  Britain,  and  endeavored  to  ho  established  by  her     cijiir.  iiaa 
BS  the  law  of  nations,  was,  that  "  the  neutral  bas  no  right,  by  iin    'q^^^^ 
Bstension  of  his  trade,  to  afford  supplies  to  the  belligerent  to  ward       lala. 
eff  the  blows  of  his  enemy." 

14.  i»ln  1801  the  declarations  of  the  British  ministry,  and  the  ^l^f£^^ 
decisions  of  the  English  admiralty  courts,  had  establislied  the  dieinrn  expi 
princiiile,  tbat  "  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony  might  be  im-  ''£^'1SC2' 
port«d  by  u  neutral  into  bis  own  country,  and  thence  tee:(ported       ii^ 
'o  the  mother  country  of  such  colonyj"  but  suddenly,  In  ISOd, 
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ANALYSES.  Without  any  preyioiis  notice,  this  prindple  was  sntyerted  by  tin 
British  goYeriiment,  and  large  iiumtiers  of  American  vessels,  con- 
fiding in.  the  British  exposition  of  the  law  of  nations,  trere  seized, 
oarvied  into  British  ports,  tried,  and  oondcmnsd. 
1806.         15-  'Snch  proceedings,  oa  the  part  of  a  frieniilj  power,  Bxaspe- 
1,  Exaspe-    rated  the  Ameriean  people  to  the  highest  d^ree,  aiid  in  Boston, 
"v&Se'Se^  Salem,  Wew  HaTeo,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  othei 
tag.iciii'as-  cities,  Doth  parties,  federals  and  demoorat»,  united  in  memoriiilizing 
■"^J^J^"  the  general  goverament  to  taJie  active  measures  for  obtaining  a 
ertateaca.    redreas  of  grievoooes.     *Iii  consequence  of  these  memorialB,  the 
reb-ltt      anl^eot  was  taken  up  in  oongrees,  and  on  the  10th  of  Fehruaa'y, . 
a  proaea-    i3QG^  the  senate  unanimoBaly  resolved,  that  the  recent  capture  ami 
gr^in'r^  condemnation  of  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  on  the  part  of 
'*«tM!ci "   ^°S'''°j'i  "^2  " '"'  nnproyoked   aggresssion  upon  the  property  irf 
'     the  citizens  of  the  United  States, — a  violation  of  their  neutral 
rights, — and  an  encroachment  upon  their  national  independence." 
I.  ¥A.  \i.    A  few  days  later  the  senate  adopted'  a  resolution,  by  a  Tote  o/ 
twenty  against  six,  requesting  the  President  to  dermnd  of  Ei^Jand 
a  restoratioa  of  property,  and  indemnification  for  losses. 
Apni.  16.   ^IJll  the  adminiatration  resolved  npou  iirst  adopting  the 
>-  ^  ,^^Kf  mildest  m^ans  fl>r  obtaining  redress,  and  Mr.  William  Pinkney 
aaru  scni  lo  'was  appointed  minister  estraordinarj  to  the  court  of  London,  and 
.Ewia^md  united  with  Mr.  Monroe,  then  resident  thare ;  while  at  the  sami 
taiion^'  time  a  non-importation  act  against  England  was  paissed,''  as  a 
jossal      means  of  inducing  her  to  abandon  her  unjust  pretensions,  and  oeas« 
b.  April  19.    })gp  depredations ;  but,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  negotiation,  the 
act  was  not  to  go  into  operation  nntil  the  following  November,  aad 
even  then,  so  relnotant  was  the  government  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties, that  its  operation  was  still  fartiier  suspended, 
iu^^rf       ^''  'So little  disposition,  however, did  Ei^land show  to  redress  thf 
thceaiaifrora  grievances  of  which  the  United  States  and  other  neutral  nations  com- 
^°Eiu."^   plained,  that,  on  the  16th  of  May,  she  iasned  a  prodamationj  de- 
Uivii.      olarii^  the  Botata  of  Prance,  Germany,  and  Holland,  from  Brest 
to  the  Elbe,  in  a  state  of  blookade,  although  no  naval  force,  adequate 
to  effeot  a  legal  blockade,  was  stationed  there.    Vessels  of  neutral 
nations  were  allowed  to  trade  to  one  portion  of  this  coast,  only  upon 
conditions  that  such  vessels  had  not  been  laden  at  any  port  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemies  of  England,  nor  were  afterwards  des- 
tined 10  any  such  port. 
tgeiiffiKory      IS.  'In  retaliation  against  England,  Bonaparte  issued  a  decree, 
e^f^    ftrom  his  camp  at  Barliuj  in  the  following  November,"  declaring  the 
c.Nsv.  31,    British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  all  commerce 
a.  JuuWcB-    and  correspondence  with  them.    "This  measure  was  declared  to  be 
^J^jQ*^   taken  in  consideration  that  England  was  acting  oontmry  to  the 
rights  and  laws  of  nations,  and  that  it  was  just  to  oppose  to  her  the 
^^^^   same  weapons  that  she  used  against  others.    ''So  far  as  American 
FTsmh  <aid  vessels  were  concerned,  the  Berlin  decree  was  not  enforced  for 
B-M,**'    twelve  months,  while  the  British  decree  was  put  in  rigorous  esecu. 
1807      ''*"'  inunediately  after  its  enactment.    'Eariy  in  January,  1B07, 
d  laa  I      ^^^  British  goTemmont  prohibited''  neutrals  fi'om  trading  from  one 
8.  Briiisii  ia-  P*"^  *"  another  of  Prance  or  her  allies,  or  any  other  country,  with 
irse  qf  yonu-  which  Gveat  Britain  might  not  flrecly  trade. 
""n^^         19.  "On  the  last  day  of  December,  i.S06,  the  American  commis- 
^tSS^JhIb  sioners,  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Monroe,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
atimi  i««o-  Ei^land, — the  best  ijiey  could  procure,  althoi^h  not  in  accordance 
^X^  with  the  instructions  which  they  had  reoeived  fi-om  their  own  jov- 
Mr!^«^w  ernment.    They  had  been  instructed  to  insist  that  Great  Britain 
riK.         should  abandon  her  claims  to  take  from  American  vessels,  on  UkO 
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IB  sbould  appear  Id  be  Britisli  subjects,  but  ANALYSIS. 

>f  this  claim  could  at  any  time  be  obtaineil 

from  the  British  ministry.  All  other  important  matters  of  contro- 
versy were  adjusted  by  this  treaty,  to  which  the  British  coinmis- 
Biouera  appended  a  puper,  proposing  an  informal  arrangement,  by 
irhich  the  pruotioe  of  impressment  was  to  be  somewhat  modi^ed, 
while  the  autgeot  of  the  British  daims  ou  this  head  was  to  be  re- 
served for  future  negotiation. 

50.  'This  treaty  was  received  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  '■  rftfe  trmi* 
of  the  United  States,  early  in  Maroh,  1307 ;  but  without  consult-  M^jf^toa. 
ing  tie  senate, — the  coordinate  branch  of  the  treaty-niakiag  power, 

he  took  upon  himself  the  respocsibility  of  i^ecting  it,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  American  oommissioners  instructions  to  begin  the 
n^otiation  anew.    ^iThey  were  inform«d  that  "the  President  de-    a^fejmie- 
dined  any  arrangement^  fhrmal  or  iaformai,  which  did  not  com-  ic^^uiM 
prise  a  provision  against  impressmenla  from  American  veaaeis  on    nilni''i!r< 
the  high  seas,"  and  that"  without  a  provision  against  impress- 
ments, substantially  such  as  was  contemplated  in  their  original  in- 
Btraotions,  no  treaty  was  to  be  concluded." 

51.  >Had  this  treaty  been  laid  before  the  senate,  it  would  prob- 1  sff^t  ""u 
ably  hive  been  ratified,  and  thus  all  the  disputes  eiistii^  with  ^^^  ^^ 
Engl^id,  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  rights,  would  have  been  pimiucedtf 
adjustisd,  while  the  subject  of  impressment  Tiould  have  been  left  in  ;JS  temrnii- 
BO  worse  condition,  certainly,  than  before.  'It  Is  now  generally  jfeil 
admitted  that  the  refusal  to  ratiff  this  treaty  was  a  serious  error  *;  Ernr^ 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  although  not  the  least  palliation  of  '*'--''Wb"«- 
the  sulaoquent  agressions  of  Great  Britain.  'The  federalists  as-  s.  AsmrHont 
Berted  that  the  administration  sought  a  cause  of  war  with  England,  ''^tiu&'^ 
and,  tlierelbre,  had  no  desire  to  ai^nst  the  difGculties  with  tEiot  mc/csi 
oouiitiy,  and  that  it  was  from  on  apprehenwon  that  the  senate 

would  advise  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  their  opinion  on 
Uke  suVject  was  not  requested  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

32.  ^On  the  lltU  of  Kovember  the  British  government  issued  the      mov,  li. 
celebnited  "  orders  in  oounoil,"  prohibiting  all  trade  with  France    «.  sriiuh 
and  hfT  allies,  except  such  trade  as  sbonld  be  carried  on  direotiy     ^^g;'^ 
from  lihe  porta  of  England  or  her  conWeratea.    'These  orders,      no^.  11. 
direoled  openly  against  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers,  were  de-    '■  '"*^??1^ 
fended  upon  the  ground  that  "nations  undarOie  control  of  FrancRj"  ■''"^^7™ 
meaning  thereby,  especially,  the  United  States,  had  flcquiescad  in 
the   Berlin  decree  of  Kovembar,  1806 ;  when  it  was  well  known 
that  decree  had  not  been  enforced  against  American  comnieroe,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  United  States  could  not  have  acquiesced 
inii.. 

3:!.  'What  rendered  the  conduct  of  England  more  grossly  in-      bov.  ». 
Bult'ng,  and  deprived  her  of  the  plea  of  "  retaliation  upon  JVnnce,''  s.  Ai^Uatal 
WO!  an  additional  order  of  council  of  the  SSth  of  the  same  month,     ^^n  ^ 
exf  lauatory  of  that  of  the  11th,  and  confirmed  bjoct  of  parliament      Nai.^ 
of  the  foUowiog  year,  peivaltiti^  a  trade  between  neutral  nations 
anl  France  and  her  dependencies,  on  condition  that  the  vaasela  en- 
gs£-^  in  it  should  enter  a  British  port,  pay  a  transit  duty,  and 
tik   out  a  license !     This  was  suljjooting  the  commerce  of  America 
with  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  eioept  Sweden,  at  iiat  time  the 
only  ramMning  neutral,  to  the  necessity  of  being  first  carried  into 
some  English  port,  and  there  taxed  for  the  privilege  thus  conferred 
upon  it !    Tlie  tax  thus  imposed  often  exceeded  the  original  cost 
of  the  cargo  ! 

24.  "The  British  orders  of  the  11th  of  November  were  assigned,  ^«' "-  _ 
by  Napoleon,  as  a  reason  for  and  justification  of  the  Milan  decree  m^^cm. 
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isp]  tliat  should  sul). 

.   ._  .. _,  \  British  port, — ot 

.0  the  British  government,  should  be  oonaldei-ed  Er^lish 
property,  and,  fis  auoh,  be  good  and  lawful  priza ;  (uid,  Birther,  that 
all  trade  with  England,  her  allies,  or  oountriei,  occupied  by  British 
troops,  should  be  deemed  illegal. 
I,  peculiar        35.  'Thus  there  was  not  a  single  port  in  Europe  to  which  an 
^mi'S^   American  vessel  could  trade  in  safety  ;  for  if  hound  to  Sweden,  the 
w«5ft  Aiiier-  only  power  not  embraced  in  the  decrees  of  the  belligerents,  aha 
BiHW  inM  n!  might  be  aearched  by  an  Er^liah  privateer,  and  this  would  subjeot 
tita  nmtruii-  her  to  Capture  by  the  next  French  privateer  that  might  OYerlake 
ieaed.      j^g^.     It  eeems,  at  this  day,  almost  incredible  that  our  country  oonld 
have  suffered  such  wrongs  and  indignity,  without  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  a^inst  botL  tbe  aggressors. 
%  JnMTiain        26,  sJuformation  having  reached  the  United  States  that  France 
tmbatgo.     gjjQ^  jjj  accordance  with  the  Berlin  decree  of  Novembei,  1806,  had 
Doo.  SI      commenced  depredations  upon  American  commerce,  on  the  2'id  of 
December  congress  decreed  an  embnrgo,  prohibiting  American  ves- 
sels from  trading  with  fbreign  nations,  and  American  goods  or 
merchandize  from  being  exported, — the  mildest  mode  tor  procuring 
t-TMeniimd  redress  that  could  have  been  adopted.    ^This  mei^ure  met  witli  tba 
^ISSfrf  most  violent  opposition  fVom  the  federal  party,  who,  after  vainly 
ih^ff^ertU   endeavoring  to  prevent  its  passage  through  congresa,  denounced  it 
"e^rB^.     as  unnecessarily  op;™esaive,  wicked,  tycannicfll,  and  unconatilu- 
tional; — diotatrf  by  French  influence,  and  tbe  result  of  aoombiaa- 
tion  between  the  southern  and  the  western  stales  to  ruin  ttie  east- 
ern.   Throughout  the  Union  public  meetings  were  called,  in  which 
the  federalists  not  only  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  em- 
bargo, but  denounced  thewiekwlueas  of  those  who  caused  ils  enuxft- 
ment,  and  even  called  apon  the  people  to  set  its  proviiions  at  defi- 
ance.   The  acts  of  these  meetings  were  heralded  in  the  federal 
papers  aa  "patiiotic  moceediitga  ;'■'  inoeasanb  appeals  were  made  to 


w  materials  and  naval  stores  whicli  she  bad  bepn  accustomed 
to  receive  from  the  United  States,  inflicted  upon  her  consideriLhie 
injury ;  and  had  it  been  duly  enforced,  as  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment required,  little  doubt  can  he  entertained  that  it  would  have 
compelled  England  to  relinquish  her  unjust  pretensions  against 
B.  Em^ga    American  commerce,     ^But  owing  to  the  clamors  against  it  in  the 
^^^Sm-  Eastern  States— its  injurious  etfects  upon  the  country— and  ita 
iBisrcourse    inelficaoy  to  nnswer  the  purpose  intended,  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
isna       ^'"'^°°  ''  "'^'  ""'''  *'  ""^  repealed  on  the  1st  of  March,  ISOD^  but 
ISua.      on  the  same  day  congress  passed  a  non-interoourse  not,  prohibiting 
any  Freuoh  or  English  TBSsela  from  entering  the  harbors  or  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  doelaring  it  unlawful  to  import  any  goods 
or  merchandise  from,  or  manuihctured  in,  any  port  of  Frunoe  or 
Jj.^™™^  Great  Britain,  or  place  or  oountrj  in  their  possessioa.  oAt  tbe  same 
iudm  cer-   time  the  president  was  authorized,  incase  either  France  or  England 
"^Im*"    should  revoke  her  edicts,  so  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  oommeroe  of  the  United  States,  to  declare  the  same  by  pro- 
clamation, and  authorize  the  renewal  of  trade  with  such  natioo. 
.  Min-inrer-      2S,  iTet  the  non-intercourse  act,  although  a  mild  and  equitaWs 
,SS'JSwilei!  hut  effectual  retaliation  upon  the   belligerents  for  the  iiijuriea 
tv  ^^f"'-   which  they  were  inflicting  upon  our  commerce,  and  eipressing  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Union  to  return  to  the  relations  of  friend- 
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Biiip  Willi  both  nations,  was  genorally  dGnouuoocI  botli  by  federals  ANir.nsis. 

and  demoerats,  but  on  tolully  different  grounds ; — by  llie  fbriuer  ^~- 

fi£  a  war  measure,  of  unjustifiable  severity,  ogiiinst  Great  BriliiJn, 
— luid  by  the  latter  as  too  feeble  and  Imbeoile  to  etfeot  the  olgecta 
fv;  which  it  waa  intended.' 

S9,  "SooD,  after  the  a«ces!uon'  of  Mr.  Maiiison  to  the  presidency,  ■■  M""*  *• 
the  fiattoring  enoooragenieiit  wan  held  out,  of  a  speedy  adjustment  '■.,^'ffi^,.'''' 
of  all  difficulties  wiih  Enghtnd.  ^in  April,  Mr.  Krskine,  the  t»e,uafd^. 
British  minister  at  WashingtoE,  notified''  the  Ainerimn  govern-  Mniita. 
ment  that,  on  the  ground  ihal  the  non-intercourae  act  "bad  j^Ef'^;^' 
Ulaoed  the  rehitioiis  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  htnfsni»Ur 
aa   an   equal  ftoting,    in  all    respects,  with  other   belligerent  °5mer£m' 

fiowocs,"  he  was  authorized  Ui  inform  the  American  government  goocnaumt. 
bat  (be    British  "orders  in  council,"  so  for  as  they  affected 
the  United  States,  would  be  withdi-avrn  on  the  lOtli  of  June, 
"in  the  persuasion  that  the  president  would  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  renewal  of  intereom«(e  with  Great  Britain."    ^The  a.  presucnrt 
president  therefore  issued  a  proclnmation'  authorizing  (he  re-    ^'™'f^'^ 
newal  of  oommercial  intercoarse  with  England  after  that  day.  ^  ^^^  |^ 
tThis  mettsure  was  unanimously  approved  by  both  parties  in  the    4  ^o„  tt- 
United  States.    The  federalists  declared  Mr.  Madison  worthy  of   /^f^5L 
the  loslijig  gratitude  of  his  country — they  contru^ted  his  conduct    "^  ' 
nith  Ihat  of  Mr.  Jofforson,  to  tlie  great  dispitrogement  of  the  latter 
— hailed  "  his  return  to  the  good  old  principles  of  f^ei'alisui"  with 
enthusiastic  delight,  and  asserted  thai:  England  hud  always  been 
ready  to  do  us  justice,  when  not  demanded  by  Uireuls  of  violence. 

30.  'But  if,  us  the  ftdei'alists  declared,  England  hud  previously  >.  The  En- 
been  wiiling  to  compromise  on  the  terms  agreed  upou  by  Mr.  ^^^^^ 
Erskine,  a  surprising  change  now  took  place  in  her  council  ;  for  iiaalait* 
the  British  government  r^ected  the  arrangement,  on  the  ground 

that  her  minister  Lad  eicecded  hii  instructions.    Hon-interoourse 
with  England  was  again  proclaimed.''    ^The  instructions  of  the    d  Junoi*. 
British  government  appear  to  have  been,  that  England  was  wiiling  •  tJi^ttcar 
to  adjust  the  diffioultiea  between  the  two  nations,  if  the  United  %'^jy,^ 
Slalea  would  take  off  their  reati'ictions  upon  English  commerce,  ttriimMoi- 
and  continue  them  against  France  and  her  allies ;  and  farther,  in   SSS-miiM- 
order  effcotnally  to  seoure  the  continuance  of  non-intercourae  wiili         ter. 
the  latter,  it  was  to  be  stipulated  that  England  should  "  be  ecn- 
gidered  as  being  at  liberty  to  capture  all  such  American  vessels 
113  should  be  found  attempting  to  trade  with  the  x>oi^t^  of  an;  of 
these  powers." 

31.  'These  terms,  if  admitted,  would  have  amounted  to  nothing  l,5^™Yif 
less  than  giving  lej^al  force  to  the  British  orders  in  oouncilj  by  admuud. 
incorporaling  them  into  a  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  3  jin-prnta- 
States!  sguch  a  mockeiy  of  justice,  and  unparalleled  effronteiy —  i°'°^WEar. 
adding  insult  to  outrage,  showed  not  only  that  England  was  deler-  "^"i^ni^" 
mined  to  oonsUtute  herself  the  arbitrary  mistress  of  the  ocean,  a  Coe^mlof 
but  that  our  long  submission  to  her  aggressions  was  regarded  by  ia.uf^wm- 
her  as  evidence  of  our  fear  and  weakness.  i"¥  '*«  riatilt 

3a  >Bot,  notwithstanding  the  result  of  the  negotiation  with  '"^'^^uh 
Mr.  Erskine,  so  wedded  were  the  federalists  to  Uie  cause  of  Eng-  inr.  Eititaa 
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ANALYSIS,  land,  or,  suoh  tka  fiolenee  of  pftrty  feeling  by  Whidh  they  -wert 

~  influenoed,  thnt  the  oondnct  of  Great  Britain  was  not  oivlj  uncen- 

sured  by  them  as  a  party,  but  justified  by  many  of  their  leading 
members,  while  our  own  government  was  charged  by  them  with  a 
blind  devotion  to  P/eiich  icteresta,  mill  with  demanding  terms  froia 
England  which.  "  duty  to  herself'  would  never  allow  her  to  grant. 
The  whole  affair  with  Mr.  Erskine  waa  declared  to  be  a  politioal 
maneaTor,  designed  to  gain  populoiitf  to  Mr.  Madison,  rfiould 
the  treaty  be  ratified,  and  to  excite  resentment  againat  Et^Ifuxd 
should  it  be  i-geoted. 
'mfS*^™      33.  'England  oontinncd  her  aggressive  policy  until  after  the 
Sii'(sBS     commencement  of  the  war,  althongh  eminent  British  statesmen* 
Bi^H""^    decried  the  folly  of  the  ocders  in  council,  which  had  effectually 
out  off  Arom  that  country  a  valuable  trade  with  the  United  Stat^ 
E  la  cffat    of  fifty  milliona  of  dollars  annually,    ^uoh  wea  the  raiuoua  in- 
"mm^ft?*  fiuenoe  of  these  measures  that  large  numbers  of  British  mannfat^ 
.    lures.     .  turers  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  distreas  among  the  labop- 
R  CoibibWdi  ing  olaaaeE  was  eitreme.    'At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  the 
Ju^^por-  P'lb'^'i  feeling  had  increoaed  to  snoh  an  extent  against  the  non- 
amnaum  inlerconrae  policy  with  Amerioo,  as  to  tireak  forth  in  alarming 
Hitatmast.  j^ij^  jjj  several  parts  of  England,  when  the  miniBtry  were  driven 
to  the  necesaity  of  submitting  to  an,  inquiry  in  parliament  into  the 
4.  canrraw  operation  and  effects  of  the  ocdara  in  oonnoii.    *The  teatimonyt  od- 
Mf^tt»*^  daeed  pressnted  so  Mghtful  a  picture  of  distress,  produced  by  the 
ofldjjnBi     interrnption  of  the  American  trade,  that,  on  this   ground  tuone, 
"K™6t°  on  thelTth  of  Juneau  addressfortherepealoftheordersinoovin- 
MuiwH.     cil  was  moved  in  tbs  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  but  was 
withdrawn  on  a  pledge  of  the  ministry  that  the  orders  should  be 
repealed,  whieii  was  done  on  the  33d  of  the  montli,  five  days  after 
the  deolaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  but  before  that  event 
was  known  in  England. 
6.  fiitieni  1^      3i.  ^Of  the  extent  of  British  depredations  upon  American  oom- 
^^uaa^-  mfrce.  wa  have  information  of  the  most  reliable  character.    By  an 
on  American  official  statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  presented  to  congress  on 
"""'''"'"    the  6th  of  July,  1312,  it  appears  that  British  men-of-war  had  cap- 
tured S33  American  vessels  prior  to  the  orders  of  council  of 
».I>«7nBCoil  November,  1S07.  and  subsequent  thereto  389.   'The  values  of  tha 
J^^JS  ^  cargoes  of  these  vessels  could  not  be  ascertained  with  accuracy,  but 
icm.        it  waa  eatimated  at  the  time,  by  judicious  merohants,  that  the 
average  value  of  each  cargo  and  vessel  could  not  be  lees  than 
311,000  dcllara.    But,  placing  the  estimate  at  35,000  dollars  each, 
and  we  have  the  enormona  amotrnt  of  twenly-two  millions  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollara  worth  of  American  pro- 
perty plundered  by  a  nation  with  whom  we  wore  at  peace.    A  por- 
tion of  the  property  seised  prior  to  Nov.  11th,  1807,  might  perhaps 
Te  rcstrred    bat  for  that  Uieu  s  Iseiuent  to  this  period  there  wng 
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not  tlie  least  cbajiee  of  redress.    'Nor  were  the  evils  which  we  AKALYSia. 

Buffered  from  this  plnndering  system  limiteil  to  the  amount  uf  our  — : 

property  uctuady   captured  imd   confiscated.      The   restrictions  i^lfJSi*^ 
placed  upon  one  trade  by  lie  iiaiards  of  oaptnre,  snhjeoted  la  to   BtiiUhet^s- 
losses  far  greater  than  those  which  baye  been  enumwuted.    From  ""i^^Jf"' 
NoYoinber  11,  1807,  till  the  very  day  that  war  wiis  declared,  our 
wmmeree  with  Holland,  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy, — conntriea 
at  war  with  Englamd,  wna  nearly  annihilated, 

33.  ^We  now  pasa  io  the  consideration  of  another  cause  of  com-  a  Aiaarsr 
plaint  against  England,  of  a  character  even  more nggravating  than  "^pi^™ 
her  commercial  depredations,  'The  Buhjeet  of  the  impressment  of  "W"^^*^**' 
American  seamen  by  British  men-of-war  claimed  the  attention  of  ^  jmjHMa- 
ourgoTemment  soon  after  the  close  of  the, war  of  the  reyolntion.  'mtniiif 
The  following  are  the  prinoipal  grounds  of  complaint,  oa  the  part  ^^^ 
of  tlie  United  States,  as  set  forth  at  yariuus  times  by  the  ministers 
of  the  latter  at  the  court  of  London ; 

36.  *!Bt.  England  claimed  the  right  of  seizing  her  own  subjects,  ^2*5,^^]^* 
voluntarily  serving  in  AmerioftnTBSsela,  but  invariably  refused  to  aur-  nanfS^ 
render  Americancitiiens  volnntttcilyservingin  British  vessels,    ad.  *'^ii^'**' 
She  claimed  the  right  of  seising  her  own  anbjeota,  voluntarily  serv- 
ing in  American  vessels,  although  they  may  have  been  married,  and 

settled,  Bud  naturaHied  in  the  United  States ;  while  she  refused  to 
surrender  American  saamei)  mvoheniarily  serving  in  British  vessels, 
if  said  seamen  had  been  either  settled,  or  married,  in  the  British 
dominions.    3d,  In  practice,  the  officers  of  British  ships  of  war, 
acting  at  discretion,  and  bound  by  no  rules,  took  Tjj  force,  from 
Ameriaaa  vessels,  any  seamen  irhom  they  ,!i[y)eried  of  being  Briljab 
Bubjecls.    »lt  would  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  proof  of  JLP**™^ 
Uie  allegiance  of  sush  seamen  should  belong  to  the  British  side,  but,  on  Am^^i 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  undoubted  proof  of  American  citizenship        '*** 
was  required,  to  protect  an  American  citizen  Itom  impressment, 

37.  *It  is  now  admitted  that,  under  this  odious  system,  several  «,  GraiiBt- 
llousand  American  citizens  were  from  time  la  time  impressed, —  otb™™ 
hfcld  in  bondage  in  the  British  navy,  and  compelled  to  figiit  the  rano  admit' 
battles  of  England.  'Large  numbers  of  Danes,  Swedes,  and  "*■ 
foreigners  of  various  nations,  were  likewise  impressed  from  Ame-  ^^l^^. 
riean  vessels,  although  their  language,  and  other  circumstances,  ^^^''^ijl^ 
clearly  demonstrated  diat  they  were  not  British  subjects ;  and,  in-  ^S^ 
deed,  English  officers  repeatedly  itifocmed  the  agents  of  the  United 

States  that  they  would  receive  no  proof  of  American  citiienahip, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  native  Americans,  nor  sarrender 
foreigners,  taken  fl-om  American  shijffi,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

3S.  ^It  is  true  England  admitted  diat  impressed  seamen  should    a.  Why  ifte 
he  deliveied  np,  on  duly  authenticated  proof  that  they  were  native  '^^'K? 
American  citizens ;  but  this,  besidesmostunjustlythrowingthe  bur-  lanAjf^em- 
don  of  proof  on  (he  injured  party,  provided  no  effectual  remedy  for  '^^^f^ 
the  evil.    During  the  interval  of  obtaining  the  required  tesHmony,   fnviinivs 
should,  happily,  Sie  charitable  aid  of  friends,  or  of  the  goi,-emment,  "^^^'^ 
be  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  victim  of  British  tyi'anny,  the        mU. 
nnfortnnate  individual  was  often  carried  to  a  foreign  station — or 
the  ship  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
— or  he  had  fallen  in  battle — or,  when  all  apologies  for  retcuning 
iiim  longer  Mled,  he  was  returned,  penniless,  with  no  remunera- 
tion for  the  servitude  to  which  he  had  been  sulgected.    Hundreds, 
and  even  Uiousands  of  well  authenticated  oases  of  the  forcible  im- 
proaameni  of  American  oitiaena,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  might 
Be  pven,  with  details  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them,  by 
toonrging  and  imprisonment,  on  their  attempts  to  escape  from 
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'   bondage,  or  refusal  to  fight  Hg.iinat  their  country,  or  aj?Uii»t  nationl 
1.  AMtTttoni  "ith  whom  she  was  at  peace     'The  federalista]  however,  asserted 
di^'^ha'  *'''''*        ^'"^  "''  ifnprsasi'ient,  of  which  the  demouRicio  party  oom- 
MiSMl      phiioed,  had  been  greatly  eso^orated,  jq  order  to  delude  a.ni  de- 
ceive the  public,  and  thut  they  formed  no  just  cause  of  war. 
1  jtecMurwi      30.  ^ThB  foUowiDg  Eicts,  howefer,  ooniieeted  with  this — ^that 
wHi^pBiw    Englaud  had  not  abated  her  praotioe  or  pretensions  on  the  subjeol 
of  impressment,  up  to  the  yei)v  1812,  were  urged  by  the  damooratio 
&  bn^Tot-    party  in  opposition  t«  the  aileg.-itions  of  the  federalists.     ^During 
"aBH-SriS^  a  period  of  iesa  than  eighteen  months,  from  March  1803  to  August 
istiionfto.    I80i,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  original  applications  were 
ibS"i?^^  made  to  the  British  goTcrnment  for  the  release  of  impressed  aea- 
ih'l,  ism.     m«n,  claimed  Ic  be  citiz^  of  the  United  States,     Of  this  nanibor, 
437  were  released  on  proof  of  American  citizenship ;  3SS  were 
refused  to  be  ttiscliarged  because  they  had  nu  deaiBienIs  proving 
Ameiioon  oieizenship,  and  not  bacausa  they  were  proved  to  be 
British  subjects :  many  of  them  declaring  that  ihl^  had  lost  th^ 
certificates  of  protoction,  or  had  been  Ibroibly  deprived  of  them,  or 
had  neglected  to  obti^n  any ;  and  only  40  were  refused  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  evidence— dechwed  by  the  seamen  to  be  false,  that  thoy 
were  BriUsh  oiUiens.   Of  (ie  remainder,  ISO  were  refused  to  be  dis- 
charged because  they  liad  received  wi^es,  and  were  thereby  oon- 
sidered  as  having  entered  the  British  service;  others  because  they 
had  married  in  England — or  were  on  board  ships  on  fbre^n  sta- 
tiona— or  wera  prisoners  of  war  j   310  because  their  documents 
irere  not  deemed  sufficient;  and  163  applications  remained  unan- 
*,  ft'imitirfl/' swei-ed.     'How    many  unfortunate  Amerioans   were   impressed 
S^^SI'J^  during  this  period  of  eighteen  months,  who  had  no  means  of  oon- 
gnaur.      veying  to  their  government  applications  for  redress,  can  never  be 
Itnown. 
s.  Jmprstt-        40-  'From  ofBcial  i-etnms  it  also  appears  that  between  the  first 
^nmtsdoTine  or  October,  1307,  and  the  thirty-first  of  iVIarch,  1S09,  a  period  of 
"naiiif^   eighteen  months,  our  government  made  demands  for  the  rastora- 
iBonWH.      tion  of  S73  seamen  impres.?ed  from  AmarioaQ  ships.    Of  this  num- 
ber a37  were  restored,  but  only  S8  wore  detained  upon  evidenoo 
of  their  being  Britisb  subjects.     The  remainder  were  detained 
upon  various  pleas,  similar  to  those  previouslj  staled, 
a.  TaeJiirB-        41.  'The  foregoing  comprise  the  aubatanoe  of  the  democratic  Or 
^Jj;^  goremment  statements,  on  the  aabject  of  impressment,  and  com- 
aaianma.    meroial  agressions,— ui^ed  as  one  justifiable  cause  of  War.    If 
they  are  facts,  (and   no  aatiafactory  refutation  of  them  has  yet 
T^cwaiM^  appeared,*!  '-'i*''  '"^^  England  guilty  of  tbe  grossest  ontrages  upon 
^1°.%^-    our  national  honor  and  dignity,  and  far  more  serious  causes  of 
^™''"''J   war  existed  th.in  those  which  led  to  Ihe  Revolution.    'In  ]775,  out 
S^i^mS.   fathers  took  up  arms  because  they  would  not  be  tcLced  by  E^glandj 
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even  a  peony  a  pound  on  tea — in  1812,  because  tiey  would  not  aub-  analvbis. 
mit  to  be  openly  plimdered  of  the  meroliimdiie  of  a  legitimate 
eommeree,  and  becanse  they  would  not  suffer  thenisehes  to  be  stolen 
from  their  country,  and  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  galleys  of 
Britain! — 'And  yet,  when  war  was  declared,  as  the  only  means  for  „   i.  The 
obtaining  a  redress  of  these  grievances,  behold !  there  was  a  "  Pence   i^if^is^ 
Piirty"  in  our  midst,  who  aaserted  that  America  had  no  just  cause 
to  complain  of  Eugland, — there   were  di.itingiiished   American 
citizens,  and  even  American  legislatures,  who  aaaerted,  tliat  "  the 
war  was  founded  in  falsehood,"  and  "  declared  without  necessity."* 

■12.  ^During  the  six  months  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,    s.  fre^tme 
although  congress  was  engnged  during  that  time  in  mailing  ample  ""^/^a^^ 
preparations  for  the  expected  eniet^eney,  jet  the  federal  presses,  pany^iy 
Tery  generally,  throughout  the  Union,  ridiculed  the  expectation    '™^J^"' 
of  war  as  illusory,  and  doubtless  contributed  much  to  impress  the 
British  ministry  with  the  belief  that  America  would  still  continae 
to  snbmit  to  the  outrages  Uiathad  so  long  been  perpetrated  against 
her  commerce  and  seamen. 

43.  'On  the  first  of  June,  ISia,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  3-  l-'isiSmVi 
congress,  recommending  a  declaration  of  war  against  England.  ^^J^^ 
The  prominent  causes  of  woi-,  as  set  forth  in  the  message,  and  in  o  totwaiWn 


the  report  of  the  committee  which  submitted  a  declaratioi 
■were,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  and  the  Eritisii  orders 
in  coundl.  On  the  sobjeot  of  impressment  the  pre^dent  stated, 
that,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  British  subjects,  "  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens,  under  tke  safeguard  of  public  law  and 
their  national  flag,  had  been  torn  from  tbeir  country — had  l>eon 
dragged  en  board  ships  of  war  of  a  foreign  nation — and  oiposed, 
under  tie  severities  of  their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the  most 
distant  and  deadly  climes — to  risk  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their 
oppressors — and  to  be  the  melanoholy  instruments  of  tatjog  away 
those  of  their  own  brethren." 

44.  'On  the  same  subject  tlic  committee  remarked,  that,  "while  iiS?'}^ 
the  practice  is  continued,  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  roSiiieion 
consider  themselves  am  independent  nation."  On  the  subject  of  the  '^'••ii'O'V 
orders  in  council  the  committee  staled,  that,  by  them,  "  the  British  anl't^Bii- 
government  declared  direct  and  positive  war  against  the  United  ^^iJ^JS'" 
Slates.  The  dominion  of  the  ocean  was  coBipletely  usurped — all 
Bommeree  forbidden — and  every  flog  which  did  not  suhsorfe  the 

policy  of  the  British  government,  by  paying  it  a  tribute  and 
sailing  under  Ita  sanction,  was  driven  from  the  ocean,  or  subjected 
f*>  capture  and  condemnation.'' 

45.  »In  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Uiiil«d  States  the  ?v£|^  X 
declaration  of  war  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  only  79  to  40  ;  and  in  §^nfniiMi(/ 
the  senate  by  only  in  to  13  ■  showing  a  very  strong  opposition  to        'our. 

ih   mea  ure      Am  d    Fra    e  in  the  declaration,  was  s.Mni'mm 

mad  h  se  t  it  was  negatived  by  a  primcJtniia 

ve  V       e    m  O         tP  weie  given  in  ftivor  of  the  ieclaraiiiin. 

1  the  democratio  party, 
propriety  of  declaring 


e 


In  1812,  but  prinoipally  OQ  the  ground  of  IB  !H  j-(n^"siii!i/.    Thuv.Johu  .Taj,  a  prominent 

Ion,  tbe  dsDluiatiDn  of  nil-  was  neither  necessary,  not  eEpedtenl,  noF  eeaiwnsble,"  bnt  hs 
fleprecalefl,  as  setlnaa  evlK  "cmnmoHons  tending  to  n  diBSOlodon  of  the  Dnloa,  or  to  dvil 
«a,r,"  nnd  isserted  that,  "  Ae  th«  wii  had  beea  consUtuUonallf  declaisd,  the  people  mm 
(vidrntly  beund  lo  Buppott  It  In  Ihe  manner  whkh  eoBsttuaoniil  laws  pteBoribea."— I^/e  ijf 
rohn  Jai/f  vol.  i.  p  -  41&- 
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ANALvars.  war  against  France,  but  in  a  full  house  only  three  of  their  namber 

—- ~  yoted  for  the  measnro. 

1.  Rcgpoiaes       43.  'The  reasons  set  forth  by  the  president  and  ooiigreaa  for 
T^MnsfwS-  '^^'iii^'''"5  '"'"^  "^6  responded  to  by  tha  l^islaturea  of  most  of  tia 
'  states  during  their  sessiouB  in  the  following  winter,  nnd  were  de- 
chred  to  be  fully  juaciaoatory  of  the  meaanres  of  the  administrn- 
%  TlK'^-peaa  tion.    sAt  the  same  time,  hoirarer,  a  "  Peaoe  Party"  was  formed, 
'^aoiiKO^  oompased  w}iolly  of  fedepnlists^  and  ambraciag  a  m^ority  of  that 
jiarty  thi-oughont  the  Union.    The  objeot  of  Hiis  party  waa  "  to 
espoae  the  war — the  administration — tha  congress  which  declared 
it — iind  oil  who  supported  it,  to  reprobation— and  to  force  tho 
goremment  to  mate  peace." 
B-Praiminf      47.  'After  the  declaration  of  war,  the  federal  party  in  congcasa 
^/tolr  «■  ™'"^°  "  ^°1^'Q''  protest,  in  which  they  denied  the  war  to  be  "  neccs- 
mii™.     sary,  or  required  by  (my  moral  duty  or  political  espadienoy."     'In 
1.  negeiif  August,  the  general  assembly  of  Coaneoticnt,  in  pursuance  of  a 
^Oo^^i?-  siggeation  in  the  message  of  the  governor,  united  in  a  declaration 
aa.        that  "  they  balieTod  it  to  be  the  deliberate  and  solemn  sense  of  the 
t-Lfgiaiaivre  people  of  the  state  that  the  war  waa  unnecessary."    sTha  legisla- 
*™™""  ture  of  MassachuaettB  asserted  that  "  The  real  cause  of  tha  war 
must  be  traced  to  the  first  systematical  abandonment  of  the  policy 
of  Washington  and  the  friends  and  framers  of  the  constitution  ; 
to  implacable  animosity  against  those  men,  and  their  universal  ex- 
clusion from  all  concern  in  the  government  of  tlie  country ;  to  the 
influence  of  worthless  foreigners  over  the  press,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  goTemment  in  all  its  branches ;  and  to  a  jealousy  of 
the  commardal  states,  fear  of  their  power,  oonteaipt  of  thaip  pnr- 
Bnita,  and  ignorauao  of  their  true  chimicter  and  importance." 
$.Ai!a'iina      43  'These  were  seriotis  charges,  but  the  senate  of  tbe  same  state 
^Jto^M**  ^^"^  ='''1  farther,  by  assertii^  that  "The  war  was  founded  in 
sBiia        Msehood,   and  declared  without  necessity,"  and  that  "its  real 
object  was  estent  of  territory  by  unjust  oonqaests,  and  to  iud  the 
TRepoiinf  late  tyrant  of  Europe  in  Ms  view  of  a^^'andisement."    'In  Feb- 
PssriMfT,    ruary,  1814,  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  Maaaaohusatts  united 
in  a  report  asserting  that  the  "  war  wbb  waged  with  the  worst  pos- 
BiMe  views,  and  carried  on  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  ftrmii^  a 
union  of  weakness  and  wickedness,  which  defies,  for  a  parallel,  the 
annals  of  the  world." 
s.  jueigalms      4D.  .^Wliile  such  Was  tbe  langunge  of  a  great  majority  of  tha 
%'^:^fS^  federal  party,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Bimilar  allegations  against 
PrincBfie-    our  government  were  made  in  the  public  papers  of  London — that 
^^ia^i^  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.  appealed  to  the  world 
jWH*Blnii-  that  England  had  not  beau  the  aggressor  in  tbe  war — that  tha 
*"■         lords  of  the  adnuralty  espresaed  their  r^ret  at  tha  "  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  American  government  in  declaring  war  after  all 
the  causes  of  its  original  complaint  had  been  romoYed ;"  and  that 
they  declared  that  the  real  question  at  issue  was,  "  the  main 
tenaiice  of  those  maritime  rights,  wMch  are  the  sure  foundation 
of  the  naval  glory  of  England."    As  the  war  was  declared  while 
the  British,  orders  in  oonnoil  continued  to  be  enforced,  and  Ameri- 
can seamen  to  be  impressed,  these  must  have  been  the  maritime 
ri^/iis  to  which  the  lords  of  tha  admiralty  referred. 
0  OwroMer      ^^'  'After  war  bad  been  declared,  the  "Peace  Party"  threw  all 
^'JiSs''  P"^^**^^  obstructions  in  the  way  of  its  successful  prosecution,  sepa- 
lto'^^pM«'  i"**^  from  opeii  rebellion,  and  yet  reproached  the  administration 
purtii-"      tor  imbecility  in  carrying  it  on,  and  for  embarrasiwients  which,  in 
great  part,  had  been  occasioned  by  f^eral  opposition.    Associa. 
tions  were  formed  to  obstruct  tbe  efforts  to  obtiun  loam';  and  not 
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only  the  presSj  but  the  pulpit  also,  exerted  its  influence  to  bank-  ANM.sais. 
.Tipt  the  govermuenC,  and  thus  compel  it  to  submit  (o  tie  terms  of  ~~  ~" 
Great  Britnin. 

51.  iWhen  the  governors  of  Maaaachusetts  and   Conueotiout    i.  courw 
were   callad  upon  by  Preaident    Madison  for    their  respeotiTe  ^g^^„ 
quotas  of  militia,  to  be  employed  in  the  public  defence,  they  re-  ly"  SnraocJiu- 
fosed  to  comply  with  the  requisilion,  on  tLe  ground  that  the  con-  q^^^J^ 
Btitution  of  the  United  States  gave  the  president  the  power  to  call 
forth  fie  militia  only  fbr  Ihe  speeilied  parposes  of  '  oxeouiiag  the 
laws  of  the  tJnion,  Hupprenaing  insurrections,  and  repelling  invo- 
siona,'  and  that  nfflthor  of  these  conting^cies  had  yet  arisen,  ^he   q.  DecMom 
goiernop  of  Conneotiout  submitted  the  subject  to  the  council  of  *'m^,™Jf'' 
state,  and  the  goTcmoi'  of  Maasochusetts  to  the  supreme  court  of  cmmKHau, 
that  state,  both  which  bodies  deeided  that  Iho  gOTemors  of  the  ^^'^JiJ" 
status  are  the  persons  who  alone  are  to  decide  when,  the  eiigandes  of  MasaMtat- 
oontemplated  by  the  constitution  have  arisen.    sAooording  to  this      J"'^ 
doctrine,  totally  at  variance  witik  the  early  federal  notions  in  favor  ^ij,™^^ 
of  a  strong  cenlral  power,  the  general  government  would  be  virtuaEy    '""tMiio 
divested  of  all  control  over  the  militia,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ^jSSiSi- 
providing  for  "the  general  defence."    Fortunately  Ibr  the  stability  ^''"""f^"" 
of  the  Federal  Union,  this  question  has  since  been  definitively    """ 
settled,  by  a  decision  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  aothority  to  decide  when  tho  militia  are  to  be  caEed  out 
belongs  asolusively  to  the  president. 

92.  ^Massochusetf  B  and  Connecticut  also  denied  that  the  presi- 1.  Farthnr  at- 
dent,  who  is  declnred  by  the  constitution  commander-in-chief  of  [he  ^^^H-^ 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  the  acEaal  service  of  as  ffiven  in 
the  United  States,  could  delegate  his  authority  of  governing  the  ^tia^' 
militia  to  other  individuals,  or  detach  parts  of  the  militia  corps,  or  (tonmuleul. 
that  he  could  employ  them  in  offensive  warftire,  such  as  waa  con- 
templated in  the  invasion  of  Canada.  'On  these  subjects  differ-  b.  BWsrmi 
ent  opinions  have  been  advanced,  bnt  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  ,^^^. 
iitvor  of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  president. 

53.  «Themilitia  of  Mussachnsettsaad  Conneoticutwere,indeed,  6.miitia^ 
ordered  out,  by  the  governors  of  those  statea,  for  the  defljncc  of  the  ^S?md 
sea-coast,  when  those  statea  were  actually  invaded;  and  for  their  ^^^fH 
aorvioea  m  the  defence  of  the  United  States  ships  of  war,  blockaded  ^^na. 

at  New  London  in  the  year  1813,  were  pdd  by  the  general  govern- 
ment.   'Alter  the  close  of  the  war,  Massachusetts  preaented  the  '-  cj^m* 
olaim  of  that  state  for  aerricea  rendered  by  her  militia  ia  iier  own    EmomI- 
deffenca  daring  tie  war,  but  her  chum  waa  disallowed  by  oongreas.  "'"  it^  <*' 

54.  ^A  brief  allusion  bas  been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  j  narijbrd 
work,  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  the  subject  ia  i^in  referred  ceaveniiim. 
to  here,  in  order  to  notice  an  oft-repeated  charge  of  ''hostility  to 

the  comiserdal  sedion  of  the  Union,"  made  by  tbe  opposers  of  the 
war.    'In  the  report  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  leg^sla-  K^"^^ 
ture  in  1S14,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  it  is  asserted  that  %^i^^S- 
there  existed  "  an  open  and  undisguised  jealousy  of  the  wealth  and  tiaarammi 

Crar  of  the  covtmsrcial  states,  operatiiyi;  in  eontinunl  efforts  to  em-   ^mtT& 
rasa  and  destroy  their  commerce,"  and  that  the  policy  pursued    Jtelomia. 
by  the  general  government  had  its  tbundation  in  a  "  deliberate  in- 
tention" to  effect  that  otgeat.    ""The  Hartford  Convention,  in  its  lo.  ^.^m 
address  pabliahed  in  January,  1S15,  also  asserts  that  the  caoaes  of  ^Tjtonmn 
the  pnbUc  calamitiea  might  ba  traced  to  " implaoable  combiuationa   "^fj'  ^ 
of  indiyiduala  or  statea  to  monopolize  power  and  olfice,  and  to      '""j""' 
trample,  without  remorse,  upon  the  riabta  and  interests  of  the  con^- 
jnercial  section  of  the  Union."  and  ''lastly  and  principally  to  a 
Timonary  and  superficial  theory  in  regard  to  commerce,  accom- 
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a  eiforis  to  rentier  it  aa  inatrmnont  of  co- 

Till  ax-        53-  'To  theie  charges  the  demooralio  partj  responded,  bydeokr. 

^oUMseing  tham  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  in  pi-oof  of  which  ihsj 

""'      fiiraislied  slatistienl  oomparisoos   between  the  oommeroe  of  the 

^ecisif  Middle  ocd  the  Southern,  and  the  New  England  states.    'From 

?"K^   these  statiBtioa,  gathered  from  official  roporls,  it  jipperii'ed  that  cora- 

mercial  ceslriciiona  would  be  likeljto  iuHiot  a  more  serious  iiuarj, 

ill  proportion  to  population,  upon  tlie  southern  thuo  upon  tha 

northetistern  atotes. 

3.  aiaHsiiail      58-  ^Thus,  taking  first  the  year  ISOO,  as  convenient  for  gi»ii^ 

■'"'■  " ■---■---  —  "-J  -^it  iJie  exports  of  foreign  nnd  doinest'- 


™'0  Qm  population,  we  find  thatli.  _..,.._  ... 
"-'i  pi'oduota  and  manufactures  from  Muryhmd,  with  a  population  of 
»■  about  341,000,  exceedsd,  by  nearly  two  per  cent.,  the  similar  eKporLi 
from  Moflsjiohusetta,  whose  population  was  about  423,000,  and  that 
.B-m.       Maryland,  with  a  population  not  one  quarter  more  than  Conneoti- 
oul,  exported  eight  times  as  much  aa  the  latter  state.     South 
Carolina  also,  in  the  year  1800,  exported  more  thrin  Mossoohusetts, 
in  proportion  to  her  population ;  ajid  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
together,  without  regard  to  popalation,  exported,  during  the  twelve 
yeiirs  prior  to  1803,  eight  per  cent,  mora  than  a// the  New  England 
states.    During  the  same  period  of  twdye  years,  the  five  souliern 
Btates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolinfi,  and 
Geoi^lia,  exported  nearly  twice  as  much,  of  toreign  and  domestic 
produotion-s,  as  the  five  New  England  States;  and  Pennsylvania 
aione  exported  nearly  the  same  amount  as  the  latter  five.    During 
the  tan  years  from  1S03  to  1813,  the  valuo  of  the  domestic  esports 
from  Maryland  alone  was  one  h[ilf  the  value  of  the  similar  exports 
from  all  the  New  England  slates.    Virginia  alone  exported  mote 
than  half  as  much  as  all  the  latter,  wUile  tha  five  southern  iiaxxa 
exported  nearly  twice  the  amount. 
A.  ampoTdr       57.  'This  subject  of  the  commaroial  interests  of  the  three  diffar- 
'^^o^S'  efl^  sections  of  the  Union,— the  Eastern,*  tha  Middle,t  and  the 
frams&iiirte  Souchem,! — at  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  England,  may  per- 
'^'u^tne'  litps  ^^  fi^t  understood  by  a  general  siatament  of  the  total  amount 
Va'jii       of  the  eiporis  of  foreign  and  domestic  productions,  fi-om  the  year 
1791  to  1813  ineluMTe.    The  following,  in  ronutl  numbers,  are  the 
results:  Eastern  section  2D9  millions  of  dollars;  Middle  section 
t.  EipiKii    534  millions:  Southern  section  503  millions.    ^In  connection  with 
■IfinKimt     this  statement  it  should  be  romarked,  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  esports  from  New  England  were  the  products  of  southorn 
industry,  exported  coastwise  to  the  Eastern  states,  and  not  enume- 
rated in  the  tables  to  which  we  have  referred, 
e  TAinuS-        5S.  •But  admitting,  as  all  will  bo  obliged  to  do,  iW)m  these  com- 
^omTiSiId  P^ative  values  of  exports,  that  the  New  England  states  were  fur 
SngiaSi  AbS  from  being  the  oji/y  commercial  states  in  the  Union,  perhaps  it  may 
"^"^^    be  contended  that  New  England  owned  the  shipping,  and  did  tha 
iMpfing.     oarrying  trade  for  the  Middle  and  the  Soutiiern  states.     But  even 
if  this  were  true,  and  had  the  war  entirely  arrested  the  coinnieree 
of  the  country,  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  states  would  still  have 
been  tlie  greatest  sufferers,  for  the  value  of  the  jroducts  which 
they  annually  exported  in  times  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded  the 

•  MMKchuasiB,  New  HnmiwWre.  Vermont  KhoSe  laland,  Oonnacticuh. 

a,  Georgta,  New  Oilffiiiis,  DUtriot  of  Co 
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ralue  of  the  shipping  employed  in  its  eonTeyanee  ;  and  Hall  these 
Bhips  had  belonged  to  New  England,  even  then  the  balance  nould 
hare  been  against  her. 

50,  'But,  in  amount  of  tonnage,  the  porta  of  the  Middle  and  tbe   1.  The  am- 
Southern  states  were  not  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  New  England.  'Snjea?'^ 
In  1811  the  tonnage  of  Baltimore  alone  was  103.000  tons  i  while  iermidtkx, 
that  of  the  four  minor   Hew   England  states, — Vermont,  Hew  (Sift/^JSt 
Hampshire.   Connecticut,   and   Rhode   Isiand,  was  only    108,000. 
The  tonnage  of  Boslfln,  in  ISIO  was  14D, 131,  while  that  of  Phila- 
delphia was  185,258,  and  that  of  New  Yorl:  268,543.    In  1810  the 
nggr^iate  toiumge  of  Norfblk  and  Charleston  was  100,531,  while 
that  of  the  Ibur  principal  sea-ports  of  No-w  England,  escepljng 
Boston,  viz  ; — Portland,  Portsmouth,  Newbnryport,  and  Salem, 
was  0[iij  141,981.    These  statements,  it  is  believed,  aj-e  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  federal  arguments  based  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
shipping  and  commerce  of  New  England, 

60.  'After  the  close  of  tbe  war  with  England,  the  federal  party  %DecHne  ^ 
lost  its  importjince,  and  federalism  soon  ceased  to  esist  as  a  distinct  J"*"""""- 
party  organization.  »lt  is,  however,  often  asserted  tbat  theyrin- 
ayles  of  federalism  still  remain,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  party 
organizations  of  the  present  day,  and  that  tbey  are  found  where- 
ever  constituted  authority  aims  at  an  additional  inereasa  of  power, 
beyond  what  the  most  strict  construction  of  ma  national  constitu- 
tion would  auttorize.  <Eut  when  these  assertions  are  made,  it  t.  ^''ft"'' 
becomes  neoessnry  to  ascertiun  to  what  era  of  federalism  th^  refer,  ^5^™ 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  "  Washingfonian  Federalism"  of 

I7S9,  and  the  "  Peace  Party"  federalism  of  1S19. 

61.  SA,t  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  the  ^vnnri^ia 
federalists  were  in  fovor  of  a  strong  eentral  government, — stronger  '^'^J'f^Sf" 
than  that  ultimately  adopted,  while  the  democrats,  or  anli-  HwiSuHn? 
ftderaliata,  believecl  that  the  present  plan  gave  too  mncb  power  to  "'JS^jSIn''' 
tie  general  government,  and  that  the,  states  hod  surrendered  too  powh-, 
mnoy  of  tbe  attributes  of  sovereignty.    While  the  fede.mliata  were 

in  power,  during  the  administrations  of  Washington  a  id  Adams, 
they  were  ardent  supporter?  of  the  constituted  authorities,  Mends 
of  law  and  order,  and  zealous  defenders  of  their  country's  honor. 
The  "alieu''  and  the  "sedition"  law,  which  received  the  most  vio- 
lent censure  from  the  opposing  party,  were  strong  federal  mea- 
sures, designed  to  give  additional  power  and  security  to  the  govern- 
ment j  and  had  such  laws  existed  in  181S,  and  been  rigorously 
enforced,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  the  federal 
party  would  have  paid  the  price  of  their  political  folly  by  tbe  penal- 
ties of  treason.    'Under  Wuahington  and  Adams  the  federalists  «.  nedemo 
were  ever  ready  to  rally  in  support  of  the  laws,  while  the  demo-  ^f^^^f% 
orats,  on  the  contrary,  were  then  the  disoi^aniiors,  so  thr  as  any     iajs  ami. 
existed,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular, 
during  the  "whiskey  insurrection"  of  1794,  they  organized  on      r.ercai 
armed  resistance  to  the  measures  of  law  and  government.  ^^^^'^ 

63.  'When  the  (federalists  lost  the  power  to  control  the  govern-  'S^Syi 
ment,  their  political  princijaes  seemed  to  undergo  a  surprising  ^&'f/^J^ 
change.  Then  every  increase  of  eKecuiivo  power  was  denounced  er  le  (onBul 
■la  an  "  enoroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people."  The  em-  ""^J^"*" 
bargo,  and  tJxe  laws  to  enforce  it,  were  declared  to  be  '■  a  direct  in-  j  jfajtist 
vasion  of  tie  principles  of  civil  liberty,"  and  an  open  violation  of  c)iwge  if  an 
the  constitution  ;— allhough  similar  laws,  hut  far  more  exception-  m'mmSr^ 
»bla,  hud  received  their  ardent  support  only  a  few  years  previous.    prmeWjw. 

63.  «The  oircunwtance  that-  in  the  great  European  contest  that  osSi  ine 
OfigJjiated  in  the  French  rerolution,  the  sympathies  of  the  Meral-    Je4craaf. 
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ASALTSIS.  ista  were  on  the  side  of  England,  hira  been  often  very  niyaatly  ad- 

dnced  aa  evidenea  of  their  attachment  to  mnnarohioal  prineiploa 

With  tiiB  same  propcietjj  howevei,  might  the  pirtiility  of  th« 

demoorotio  pai'ty  for  French  interesta,  be  oharged  ujioii  them  aa 

proof  of  their  attaohmeot  to  royalty,  lor  rpnnce  was  governed, 

aubaequant  to  1304,  by  a  mooarch  who  enterliiineiJ  prinoiplea  aa 

aibitriiry  aa  those  nhioh  prevailed  in  the  conncila  of  England. 

.    rndmiiei  'Whilfl  the   fedBraliata  of  1812  may,  aa  a  piily,  with  juatica  be 

1"^^^^™  chaiged  with  Bncourngmg  treason  to  the  government,  there  is  no 

Tcpiiini^an,    evidence  of  a  desertion,  on  their  part,  of  reptiblioau  principles  ;  and 

jn-jMfpio.    ]^|2  g^gj^  ^  separation  of  the  states  occurred,  which  woa  the  design, 

doubtlesa,  of  hut  very  ffew  of  the  ultcaista  of  tha  federal  party,  there 

18  no  doubt  that  New  England  would  still  have  adhered  to  that  re- 

pabliKui  form  of  government  which,  in  1787  and  '88,  she  so  dili- 

a.  iTie  oMam  gently  labored  to  establish.    ''It  was  the  conduct  of  the  federalists 

'  wi^So '   1"  opposing  the  war  of  ISia,  that  haa  thrown  upon  federalism  the 

fiOeraHjia.    odiiun  which  now  attiiches  to  it.  and  which  is  too  often  extended  to 

the  founders  of  the  paj^iy,  and  its  early  piindples. 
1.  Ourtiidebi-  64.  ^Washington,  Adani9,ajid  Hamilton,  were  federalists,  and  to 
BrMTieadH^  them  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  our  present  excellent  form  of 
qftht  /sdsrot  government,  and  for  its  energetic  administration  during  the  period 
f""-  of  ita  infancy  and  weakness,  when  its  success  waa  regarded  with 
i-lnjuaUce  exceeding  doubt  and  anxiety.  *When,  therefbre,  it  isaiiserlod  that 
^™ffi^-  Washington,  Adama,  and  Hamilton,  weie  federahsta  we  should  in 
apisaifm    justice  reniember  that  the  "  Waahinfetonian     federalism  of  17b9 

^^^  iras  aa  different  itom  the  "Pence  Party    fedeiahsm  of  ISf,  as 
patrioUo  integrity,  law,  and  order  are  different  from  inaieny, 
treason,  and  disunion.     And  to  contoun  1  the  federalism  of  the 
former  period  with  that  of  the  latter  were  as  unjust  la  to  smpnte 
the  treasonable  principles  of  the  whiskey  insirrection  of  VJti, 
to  the  demoorooy  which  governed  the  conduct  of  Madiaon  and 
Jefferson. 
^  PiMiisBi       6S  ^The  varioca   political  questions  which  Lave  agitated  tha 
SauftBM     country  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  ISl''  are  too  intimately  con- 
irfamifncB  neetad  with  the  party  politics  of  the  present  day  to  render  it  pro- 
^'I'S  %    fit-ihle  to  enter  upon  dieir  diacuasion  m  a  woit  of  this  character ; 
leii,        — nor,  indeed,  when  time  and  diatanoe  shall  have  mellowed  and 
blended  the  various  hues,  and  softened  the  asperities  which  party 
excitement  hna  given  them,  ia  it  believed  that  they  will  be  found 
to  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of  tha  fotara  histo- 
«,  ntua-aacr  rian.    'With  the  exceptioa  of  Uie  war  with  Mexico,  they  are  mostly 
''^(ftSa  *'    questions  of  internal  policy,  about  which  political  economiets  can 
taatitmi.     eutertain  an  honest  distance  of  opinion,  without  indulging  in  per- 
sonal onimosiliee,  or  exciting  fiictious  clamors,  to  the  disturbance 
T.  Effi""  tf  of  public  tranquillity.   'By  heaping  the  waters  of  political  sljife  in 
"'mUi^™"  ^^^^'^ess  agitation,  they  euoite  an  eve^^mnstB^lt  and  jaaloiis  guard- 
ianship of  Uie  vessel  of  state,  far  more  conducive  to  its  safety  than 
a  calm  which  abould  allow  tlie  sailors  to  become  remiss  in  their 
duty,  and  the  pilot  to  slumber  at  the  halm. 
i.BB|w™n«       °'l'he  war  with  Mexico,  whatever  other  — 
erni  war.      "ted  to  inflame  the  animosities  already  ex 

ereiit  nations,  acquires  additional  importance 
Anterican  people  from  its  having  derived  ita  immediate  origin 
from  the  drcnmstanees  of  the  lony-mooted  and  controversial  pro- 
fl  tsrn^  ject  of  "Texas  annexation."  °Thia  war,  also,  by  presenting  tha 
*niffl«  Ills'  united  States  in  the  new  aspect  of  conquerors  on  foreign  ground, 
je^a»o»(m- in  aeeming  opposition  to  their  long  establiaiied  peace  policy — by 
mrM^^.   its  great  military  triumphs  on  the  part  o(  an  unwarliie  people — 
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by  the  unwonted  displays  of  martial  enthuaiasm  which  it  called  AHALYSM. 
forth,  and  by  ita  important  resuftB,  in  extensive  territorial  aoquiai- 
tious,  witli  wliich  are  connected  new  and  exciting  questions  of 
domestic  policy,  that  aaam  to  threaten  the  rerj  existence  of  our 
Uaion— all  tend  to  mark  tJie  present  as  an  impartjint  era  in  our 
history;  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  time  only  can  determine. 
Ill  connection  with  a  brief  history  of  the  events  of  this  war,  we 
purpose,  than,  to  review,  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  candor,  the  civ- 
cumslances  of  ita  origin,  and  of  its  results  and  tendencies,  so  ^r  as 
time  has  developed  them. 

'When,  in  1826,  Mexico,  by  her  system  of  emprasario  grants,  i-  Prrficrtow 
opened  the  free  colimizadon  of  Texas  to  the  Anglo-Americans,  '^Sim^vion 
eagaeious  minds  perceived,  in  the  known  activity  and  enterprise  of    if  Texas- 
the  latter  people,  the  rapid  growth  of  Texas  in  population  and 
resources,  and  predicted  that  the  time  Was  not  far  distant  when 
she  would  throw  oK  her  dependence  upon  a  nation  ahen  to  lier  in 
langu^e,  laws,  and  religion ;  and  eitber  assume  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  or  seek  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  that  confederacy 
from  wTiidi  most  of  her  population  had  been  drawn.    The  reaulta 
have  fully  verified   these   predictions.     'Mexico,  soon  becomme  *  ^j^^ 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  strides  of  tlie  infant  colony  to  power,  and    "^i^ieo— 
iealoua  of  the  desire  nianifeated  by  the  United  States  to  extend  'Si''^!^^ 
her  aouthern  limits  to  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  purchase  of  Texaa,*  Tcxanltult- 
sought  to  overawe  the  Texan  people  by  military  dominatiou,  and    P™''""* 
to  break  their  spirits  and  ci'ipple  flieir  energies  bj]  the  most  odious 
commerdal  reBtriotions,  and  oy  the  virtual  exclusion  of  additional 
coloniats  coming  from  the  United  States.f    The  overthrow  of  tiie 
PedeFal  constitution  of  1824,  and  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  Mexi- 
can States  in  the  mihtar?  usurpation  of  Santa  Anno,  completed 
the  list  of  grievances  of  which  Texas  complained,  and  induced  lier 
to  appeal  to  the  right  of  revolution — "the  last  right  to  which 
oppressed  nadons  resort,"   In  the  struggle  which  followed,  victory 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Texans;  they  established  their  indepan- 
deuce  ^  facto,  and  by  the  United  States,  France,  and  England, 
were  aoknowleidged  as  a  sovereigo  power,  capable  of  levying  war, 
forming  treaties,  and  doing  all  other  acts  whicn  independent  nations 
may  of  right  do. 

•Tiie  circumstance  thai  Mexico  refused  to  ael^iovAeige  the  known  '•  ^'^'j^  i' 
fact  of  Texan  iudependence,  could  not  prejudice,  or  in  any  way  ooi^toto 
affect,  the  riglits  of  other  nations  treating  with  the  revolted  prov-   thciaicp^_ 
ince ;  for  both  the  lawa  of  nations  and  the  principles  of  natural       tixo^ 
equity,  require  that  any  people  who  are  independent  in  point  of 
fact,  with  a  seeming  probability  in  favor  of  their  remaining  so,  shall 
be  treated  as  euch  by  other  powers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
di^eide  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  belligerent 
parties.     'After  Texas  had  maintained  her  independence  during  <i'!*''*'S™ 
nine  years  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  (he  United  %e,A3iSrlciM 
States  formed  a  treaty  with  her,  by  which  the  former  Mexican  coiifidtrac!/. 
pi'uvince,  but  then  independent  Republic  of  Texas,  was  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Amei'ican  confederacy,  with  the  a!<sumed  obli- 
gaUoD  ou  tiie  part  of  the  latter,  to  defend  the  new  acguisitiou  as 
an  in legi'al  portion  of  the  American  UnioiL   'If  Texas  was  virtually  -t,**"'*'^ 
independent,  that  independence  brought  wiHi  it  all  the  rights  and  pataeflienalf 
powers  of  sovereignty  ;  and  slie  waa  aa  capable  of  disposing  of  her-    tis  Teats. 
self  by  treaty,  as  the  most  independent  nation  is  of  transferring  to 
nnotliBr  power  any  portion  of  ite  territory,     'lliat  the  United  i.^^'Sfj!'' 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  enter  uanteritiif 

Bonk  III.  p,  132,  t  Ibid  p.  yj3. 
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ANALYSrs.  into  the  treaty  of  annexation,  notirithstaiiduig  the  remonsfrancea 
oic  inoiy  qf  °^  Mexico ;  and  tliat.  as  between  tlie  United  Slates  and  Mexico,  all 
iBuics:aiiiBi.    tbiG  furnishetl  no  juat  gi'ound  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
WB  tliiiilt  CO  one  acquainted  wiih  the  fundamental  maxims  of  inter- 
national law  will  attempt  to  deny.* 
i-CtimpWrai       'Yet  Mexico  did    make  repeated  complaiuts  on  tbis  Bubject. 
'^jJSt^f   Previous  to  the  treaty  of  annexation,  Mexico,  by  her  minister  at 
sridiiiuiiif  the  seat  of  the  A.merican  government,  tiad  protested  against  the 
'^,^1^^  measure  in  contem pillion  as  an  ^^lession  upon  a  fiiendly  power, 
and  liad  distinctly  asserted  that  she  was  resolved  to  dedaie  war 
as  soon  as  she  received  intimation  of  the  completion  of  the  project.t 
The  Amei'icon  goverDmeot,  therefore,  had  every  reason  to  infer, 
from  official  information,  that  war  would  result  from  the  act  of 
annexation,  although  many  believed  tliat  Mexico  would  not  he  so 
foolhardy  as  to  carry  her  threats  into  execution.    It  was  the  duty 
of  the  government,  then,  to  make  preparations  for  war,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  apprehenaiana  of  danger  it  entertained  from  any  iuvad- 
ing  force  that  Mexico  might  secid  into  the  Se!d. 
hl^J/S.       "^^^  advance  of  General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi,  across  the 
iM^        iMuntry  soiiUi  of  the  Nuecea,  which  has  Eince  acquired  tlie  appel' 
lation  of  the  "  disputed  territory,"  has  often  been  assigned,  among 
opposing  parties  of  the  Americans  themselves,  as  the  ca-aae  of  the 
tear.     It  was  never  so  declared,  however,  by  the  Mexican  people 
or  goffemment,  who  have  uniformly  chained  the  Americans  with 
"  appropriating  to  themselves  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
toriex ;"  that  is,  the  province  of  Texas,  as  tlie  sole  ground  on  which 
Mexico  had  "  resolved  (o  declare  war."  and  aa  the  prim^u-y  cause 
*■  j'?'"'™'  '"  of  tlie  hostilities  that  followed.J    'Mexico  claimed  to  have  no  bett«r 
leffuen/.     i'%ht  to  ttie  country  south  of  the  Nueces,  than  to  that  immediately 
west  of  the  Sabine,  and  had  she  charged,  as  the  cause  of  the  war, 
the  invnsion  of  the  eo-called  "dispotiK)  territory,"  sbe  would,  vir- 
tually, have  relinquished  her  claim  to  all  tlie  rest  of  Texas.    Mexico 
maintained  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  herself,  tlie 
whole  of  Texas  was  disputed  territory,  mill  she  professed  to  engage 

'"  '"" .r  fat  the  recovery  of  tlie  whole,  and  not  for  a  part  of  the 

repel  the  invasion  of  Texas,  and  not  the  invasion  of  the 
-mspuHid  territory"  on  the  Bio  Qrnnde  merely.  Justice  to  the 
position  which  Mexico  herself  assumed,  and  in  which  she  chose  to 
be  regarded  by  other  nations,  demands  the  statement  that  she 
considered  the  primary  act  of  aiinexaljou  as  suffii^ent  cause  of  war 
on  her  part,  and  that  the  invasion  of  her  pi'ovince  of  Texas,  by  the 
establishment  of  General  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi,  was  an  addi- 
t-Jlilriciaia  ti<inal  aggression,  'Jn  our  political  disputes  among  ourselves,  uw 
(T  complain!,  ijj^^g  sufiplied  Mexico  with  a  third  cause  of  complaint,  in  tjie  asset- 

•  All  Ihal  is  reqnlreil  tbr  a  Elnlo  iir  uhHod  lii  be  "enliwly  frae  mid  ooverelgii,"  Is  Ibsl "  it 
ninat  govf ni  jlsell,  ami  HckimivlHrli^e  nn  legiBliitlvB  snpariot  tiut  God,"  "If  it  bo  loUilly  in- 
der«iiduiit.  It  Is  suiflrel^n."— .Virion's  /^n  of  IfaUmi,  pp.  fl3^. 

Hie  iirhiulples  uf  neiilrsllty,  it  It  Ireiits  as  wi  ibdepeudeut  iiallon  iiei,\i\<i  ivhn  liiivc  declared, 

£lH  lu  wliioh  revolted  provinces  hjive  buen  nckriowlndged  snil  treiil«<d  ss  poversL^i  stalei 
y  olfat-r  natiitiiH,  luii^  before  th^y  weru  .reccigiiized  as  aticb  bv  tbe  Biales  f^im  wbich  ihev 
nivolli'd.    Mr.  WibtUT.  In  his  speech  st  SpriiigflBld,  Un 

lu  184:2,  Meiluii  huil  miHUtburilj  over'lVxHK,  nujnslclaii 


upiiii  bi 
cumplal 

trUrilor;,   In  IR4I-3-3, 

r as  soon 

,  as  It  receives 

lion  or  Ml',  itucaaegra,  the  Moilciin  Minister  of  Foieign  Reli 
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tion  that  the  adTsnee  of  Qeneral  Taylor  beyond  Corpns  Christ  was  ANALY3IB. 
iiitu  n  territory  not  only  belonging  to  Mexico  by  riglit,  but  to  which 
she  had  the  lufditionul  cljuin  of  actual  posseeaion.   But  Mexico  never 
tilled  the  iavasioii  of  tlie  so-ealled  disputed  territory  us  a  dktljnct 
cauBe  of  complaint,  and  toe,  in  attributing  it  lo  her,  have  found  tor 
her  a  cause  of  offence  which  she  had  lailud  to  discuver  for  herself. 
In  all  ber  complaiuta  against  us,  Mexico  never  made  any  distinc- 
tion betveen  the  Nuecas  and  tlie  Kio  Grande.     'But,  admitting  i.  TluHira 
that  Mexico  might,  with  propriety,  have  made  tliis  latter  com-  a^M^lii 
plaint,  her  original  charges  againat  the  American  government  are  UTiiicdauaa 
then  three  in  number  i — anuuXHtion;  the  march  of  the  American 
arra^  into  territory  ciaimBd  as  belonging  to. Mexico  by  right;  and 
the  mvasiuu  of  territory  in  her  actual  possession.    These  charges 
Ve  *>hall  proceed  to  consider. 

"Viewing  the  war  strictly  upon  natimiBl.  gronnds,  and  testing  its  alefalAu* 
legalitji,  mi  our  part,  by  acknowledged  principles  of  national  law,  ^Ama^ 
no  think  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted  that  our  government  stands  guecmiii™!. 
fully  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  first  two  of  the  fore- 
going charges.    We  had  at  least  the  legal  national  right  tu  annex 
Texas,  and  to  defend  the  acquisition  by  force  of  arms.     'Whether  3.  Thcmarch 
that  defence  required,  or  justified,  the  march  of  General  Taylor  jtjaUrmdt. 
from  Corpus  Cbrisd  to  the  Rio  O-raiide,  seems  k>  be  the  only 
teinaiuing  question  at  issue,  connected  with  the  causes  of  the  war; 
fur  since  the  American  government  made  no  declarai  ion  of  war, 
but  charged  the  comniencement  of  it  upon  Mexico,  it  is  altogether 
irrelevant  to  the  question  in  dt^pute  whether  the  Uniteii  Slates 
might  or  might  not  have  been  j'ustified  in  declaring  war  on  any 
other  grounds  than  those  connected  with  the  Texan  controversy, 

*ln  justification  of  the  march  of  General  Taylor  frnm  Ccipua  t.  no» /uM- 
Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  acrosa  the  ao-caJIed  "disputed  terri-        '"'■ 
tory,"  it  has  been  alleged,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Kin  Grande 
v/aa  the  true  soutbweKteru  houndaj-y  of  Texas.    The  truth  of  this 
allegation  is  attempted  to  bo  snstained  by  the  Mlowing  pnutiuna: 

1st.  "Hiat  the  successful  teaistnnoe  of  ilie  Texans  lo  Sunta  Anna's  i  Hiiiwrf- 
usurpation,  as  evidenced  by  the  capvtuUlion  of  General  Cos,  Dec.  J^  ^^ 
11th,  183fi,  and  the  stipulution  of  the  latter  ti>  remove  "into  the    alHeatlm. 
interior  of  the  Eepiiblic,"  and  "beyond  the  Rio  Gi-ande,"  showed 
tiiBit  the  mililaiy  government  of  Saiita  Anna — a  mnnifeat  usuipa. 
tion — never  obtained  a  foothold  east  of  the  Rjo  Grande,  below 
Neiv  Mexico. 

2d.  'That  the  boundary  of  Ihe  Rio  Grande,  as  set  forth  in  the    '^^^ 
Texan  dectaratJon  of  independence,  waa  sustained  by  the  success  jmyftlnJi/u 
of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  oonfirnied  by  the  treaty  with   *|J^J^ 
Santa  Anna,  which  was  rallied  and  signed  by  Filisola,  then  in  ar,„ameaum 
command  of  the  Nortliern  MBxican  army,  and  that  Filisola  was  ^"^.^^^"^ 
authorized  by  letter  from  the  Mexican  President  ad  infenm  to  do 
vhatever  should  be  necessary  to  procure  the  release  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  lo  save  his  troops  and  munitions  of  war.     It  is  claimed 
that   the  obligations  and   benefits  of  .this  treaty  nere  mutual; 
Texas  acquii'ine  the  indepBnilence  of  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  Mexico  saving  her  army,  and  the  life  of  ber  Prea- 
jdent.    On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  army  in  pursuance  of 
this  treaty,  tlie  Mexican  garrison  of  Laredo  was  removed  to  tie 
weal  side  of  tlie  river,  and  Mexican  garrisons  were  never  after- 
wards kept  up  on  the  "Texan"  side: — Texas  also  laid  out  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bto  Grande  into  counties. 

ad.  'That  in  all  llie  invaauna  of  Texas,  two  of  which  occurred  i  jaWtMi- 
in  the  year  1842,  the  Mexican  troops  were  driven  beyond  the  Eio        '"* 
Grande. 
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iih.  'That  Mexico  herself,  although  claiming  ihe  righto!  re-entry 

to  the  whole  of  TpjiaB,  viftuallyBcltnowledged  the  yossesson/ claim 

'   of  the  latter  aa  fiu-  as  ihe  Rio  Giande.    This  acknowledgment,  sub' 

_ H^A?"  eeqiient  lo  the  treaty  ■with  Santa  Anna,  ia  based,  amouj;  other  acts, 

'iS™'"?  "''  *''^  pi'oolamation  of  the  Mesican  GeneriJ  WoU,  of  June  20th, 
Texm  Ei/ar  1844,  by  order  ot  Ihe  Mexican  government,  of  triiicli  the  third  Beo- 
KitOmiae  ^"^  reads  as  folLowa : — " Every  individuij.  v/bo  may  be  found  at 
the  dietaace  of  one  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Eravo 
(Rio  Grraode)  will  be  regarded  as  a  favorer  and  accomplice  of  the 
u»arpers  of  tliat  pari  c}  the  naUanal  territory:"  thos  admitting 
that  Texfta  had  tiim-ped,  that  is,  thai  she  hdd  pomea^,<m  of  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Another  construe- 
tive  acknowledgment  of  the  Texsn  claim  ia  found  in  Santa  Anna's 
report  of  the  battle  of  Biiena  Vista,  Feb.  2lth,  18**7,  in  which  he 
etaCee  that  he  informed  the  American  General  tliat  the  Mexicans 
"  coald  say  nothing  of  peace  while  the  Americans  were  on  this  side 
of  the  Sravo,"  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  Ameri- 
cana had  some  claim  to  the  left  bank  of  that  stream.  In  reply  to 
the  assertion  that  General  Taylor,  on  hta  advance  from  Oorpua 
Chriati,  itiund  a  Mesican  Oustom  Bonse  at  Point  Isabel,  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  not  a  regular  Custom  House — that  the  collector  resided 
at  Matamoras,  where  the  duties  were  generally  paid,  altboogh  he 
occaaionally  sent  a  deputy  to  Point  laahel. 
s-TlKotmBer  'These  positions  are  met,  in  general  ternia,  by  the  asspertitai, 
nJSii^aad  *'"'*  '''^  declaration  of  Texas  that  the  Rio  Grande  should  be  her 
argrnnma.  boundary,  did  not  make  it  eo,>~tl]at  she  aequlred  no  right  to  the 
country  bordei'ing  on  that  river  but  that  obtained  by  suceeasful 
revolntion  and  continued  poaseaeion, — Utat,  ihe  entire  valley  of  Santa 
Fe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  Tasaa  also  claimed,  wag 
never  in  her  poaseaaion, — tliat  the  country  south  of  tliat  valley, 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  was  in  great  part  unin- 
habited— had  been  subjeet  to  frequent  inroads  of  both  parties — 
Moracaoa  and  Texans,  bat  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Ihat  portion  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  the  actual  poa- 
seadon  of  the  Mexicans,  whose  laws  were  established  over  the 
Mexican  toum  of  Laredo,  and  who  collected  dutJes  at  Point  laabel, 
which  i^rcnmstaDcea  constituted  it,  virtually,  Mexican  territory, 
and  that  the  invasion  tLereof  waa  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  American  government'*  In  reply  to  the 
statement,  that  Texas  had  laid  out  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
(md  ^e  Rio  Grande  into  counties,  it  is  asserted  that  these  were 
"counties  on  paper"  only.  To  the  all^aUon  that  Santa  Anna 
guaranteed,  by  treaty,  the  claim  of  Texas  as  iar  as  the  Rio  Grande, 
It  is  replied,  that  the  concessions  of  Santa  Anna  while  in  duress — a 
prisoner  of  war — were  not  binding  rather  on  himaaif  or  on  Mexico, 
— that  they  were  not  ratified  by  the  treati/-fna&iiig  power,  and  that 
they  were  distinctly  repndiatad  by  the  Mesican  government  under 
tiie  jjresidency  of  Bustamente,  Santa  Anna's  successor.    To  the 

(our  Chafgft  to  Taiaaj'uj  Generta  lljlur,  iaae  38,  ISM.  'xEe  letter  or  Mr!  Donnj'dsoH  to  Mr. 
Bnuhanaii,  of  July  lltb,  1845,  admltv  thnC  tlis  Uexloms  were  Iben  In  potnuaslon  of  "  lorudo, 
and  utlier  lownr  polnlB."  Becrotflry  tlloi-oj,  in  b  luUer  to  Gsiiernl  Tnylor,  Jnly  e,  1S43,  Enyt, 
^^ This  department  ie  Infbnned  tliaC  MeitcQ  bus  BoaiuTiimiiiryefltablLBlinieiita  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Gtu  OinndQ.'' 

orpleceeoa  tha  woatbaiik  of  the' Nneoes ;  nud  that  uooe  but  onoed  paitieB  of  eltherpeDj^lo 
paBsad  over  the  bilonnediole  space  bolweeo  tba  tvforlvera.    If  ogcupmicif,  thereliire,  were  to 

would  tULve  bseu  neithGr  Ibo  NneceB  aor  tlie  Uo  Grande,  but  the  hlglilBnds  of  tbe  baneiii 
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allegation  that,  in  all  tlia  invnaions  of  Texae.  the  Mesitan  troops  AMALYSia. 
were  driv*D  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  replied  that  liis  ia  not 
applicable  to  the  valley  of  Snatn  F4,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
althongh  in  two  casea  tlie  Mexican  forces  were  driven  out  of  it,  yet 
iliat  the  Texans  nevei-  lield  posseaaion  of  iha  settlement!!  on  the 
eastern  bflJika  of  that  atresin  thirty  days  in  all. 

'But,  Bs  a  farther,  and  perhaps  more  satislactory,  jufltifioation  of    t.  ^"^ 
the  advance  of  General  Taylor  to  Qie  Rio  Grande,  it  is  alleged  that,  f"^'^^" 
under  the  cicaamstances  of  the  threats  of  Mesdoo  to  declare  war  ^fthioiht 
against  ns  in  the  event  of  the  succese  of  the  annexation  project,—  ^  ''™*- 
the  hostile  spirit  raanifested  by  her  population, — and  her  actual 
assembling  of  troops  on  her  noi-thern  frontiers  with  the  professed 
object  of  re-cQoquering  the  whole  of  Texna,  we  should  have  been 
justified  in  entering  upon  territory  clearly  belonging  to  Mexico,  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  our  avowed  enemy.*     The  oircumstanees  on 
■which  this  attempted  justification  rests  are,  so  far  aa  we  can  gather 
(hem,  as  follows; — 

"Immediately  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mexico,  in  accord-  a  The  Mta 
ance  witii  her  threats  of  war,  sent  considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  ^Zitw^" 
the  vicmity  of  the  KJo  Grande,  constituting  an  army  which  was 
apoken  of  by  the  Mexican  preas,  both  as  the  "army  of  the  Forth" 
and  sa  the '"army  of  invasion,"  and  whidi  was  openly  declared  by 
ita  commander.  Parades,  who  was  then  virtually  at  the  head  of  the 
goveromenl^  to  be  designed  for  the  re-conqueat  of  Teias,    'When  o.  OrarOirow 
Herrera  was  elected  Preaderit,  in  August,  1846,  and  showed  a  dis-  ^^J^Srir 
position  to  treat  with  the  United  States,  his  administration  was  for-        lian. 
dMy  ovKthrowB  by  Paredes  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  was  believed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  war  for  which  Paredes  had  made  preparations. 
The  government  of  Paredes  owed  ita  existence  to  the  determination 
to  re-conquer  Texas.   It  had  no  otiier  basis  of  support.   'Moreover,  i.  jiitfuaai  if 
Mexico,  under  the  administration  of  Herrera,  after  acceding  to  the     ^S^^" 
proposition  to  receive  an  envoy  "intrnsted  with  full  powers  to   miea-Her- 
adjust  all  the  qnaations  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments,"  '^^^^ 
subsequently  refused  ti)  negotiate,  evidently  from  the  fear  of  popu- 
lar excitement  against  the  peace  party,  but  on  the  pretence  that 
the  IJuLted  stales  had  sent  a  general  and  ordinary  muiieter,  when 
she  shoald  liave  appointed  an  envoy  to  adjust  the  specific  differ- 
ences in  dispute  between  the  two  countries.    A  full,  distinct,  and 
final  refusal  to  negotiate  on  a  eubjoct  which  Mexico  had  declared 
to  be  sufficient  cause  of  war,  and  with  reference  t«  which  she  had 
officially  asserted  slie  would  declare  war,  wonld  have  been  deemed 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  her  part;  and  Mexico  ia 
aaved  fiom  assuming  this  position,  only  to  the  extent  to  which  her 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  reception  of  our  minister  were  valid.} 

*  "If  a  siivdrdeii  esft  Liinuelf  meoaoed  wUh  nn  uTtiuk,  he  mny  liike  up  buds  to  ward  off 
the  UEow,  and  may  even  coinniinicH  the  eiurcLse  of  lliuee  violences  Unit  hte  enemy  is  prepnr- 
log  to  exsnane  ngulmt  hria,  witliant  Ueiiig  chorgoaliie  with  hnving  beg™  au  otfen^ve  war." 

"The  juslifioativB  rrnanna  iif  a  war,  sliow  1hn[  nn  (njiiry  hns  bain  received,  iir  po  llir  tSiwt. 

'"t  WeEBnlMeiicnnPicsipDlonJiflrii,  anilnlalBPinUTi8leilwith/ai;jjoBier«U>'B9ttle"8)llhe 

sent  its?  a  anam'siatinr  ivifii  powern  h'viiled  to  n  BeltlomBn  t  ril'  tbc  Teiam  iHspiite  only :— that 

belween  tho  two  oouX^;  f^rlhsra  were iiiallen  orlirfiiBUiie prior  to  the Tesan cnntrovei'sy, 
*hioh  wo  hid  tormerly  deolaied  to  bo  aufflcient  caiiso  of  war  against  Mexico.  Mejioo.  thera- 
fbre,  vm  wlilluit  to  treat  IVir  s  settlement  of  her  grieiaaces  i^usl  na,  bnt  not  IQr  n  setllsmenC 
of  onr  ErievancBa  against  lier. 

At  tbe  tine  of  tbe  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell,  actual  wtir  did  not  exlet  betwaeo  Msxlco  aad  the 
CnlLed  States,  and  Mexico  hediio  rfeht  lo  damand  a  comnliBSEaiwwfthlnslruolliiusliinileil 
»  one  DOttion  of  the  dlsnnfeB  between  m.    Moreover,  modern  hlalory  is  filled  wllh  nmne'- 
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AKALVBra.  i^fier  Pnredes  had  nsnrped  the  government,  the  Mexican  miniH- 
I.  FuTilm  *er  of  foreiini  aff.iiiB,  in  a  noie  to  our  government,  still  more  dis- 
w^'^B^foii  ''""''y  PSplained  the  position  of  Mexico,  by  declaring  that,  bs  n 
tf  liana.  consBQuence  at  the  previoiis  declflrntioD  of  Mexico  that  she  would 
rfgard  tlie  aet  of  ]<nr^xHlion  ns  a  entus  belli  ("cause  ot  war"), 
"negotiation' wan  by  its  very  nature  at  an  end,  and  war  was  the 
s  Vailiiiei  only,  reconrse  of  file  Mfxicnn  government.*  °A  few  daja  kterif 
■"j^/^'"  (lieMi'sicBn  government  Rulhoriaed  the  general  in  command  on 


ry  on  hostilitieti  agHinnt  us  "by  evHry 
■f  and  on  )ha  ISlli  of  April.  1840,  still 


means  which  war  permilB;    and  on  iha  181h  of  April,  1848, 
hef..re  tha  ndi'an™  of  General  Taylor  fi'om  Corpus  Oiirinli  was 
Itnown  at  the  Mexican  capital,  the  ifexican  Presidant,  Paredes,  iu 
a  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  Nortliern  armr,  makoa  known,  in 
tiie  flillciwin^  language,  ibe  vrevimtt  designs  brq  orders  of  (he  gov- 
ernment '*  At  the  prexent  date,"  he  writea,  "  I  Ruppoae  you  at  tha 
heaii  of  tha,t  valiant  army,  either  fighting  already,  or  preparing  for 
the  operations  of  a  campaign."    He  further  writes.  "  It  is  indispen- 
sable ibat  hoHtilitias  be  commenced,  ytiarself  taking  tlie  iniliaiiM 
against  tht  «n«nj(.''| 
ry      ''I'lie  designs  of  Mexico,  as  thus  developed,  were  "  war  on  mxcnatt 
™'  of  aimsxatian ;"  and  she  never  made  any  concealment  of  the  niat- 
la  ter.   The  prospaetive  declaration  of  Ueuco  that  fhe  would  declare 
.^  war — her  hostile  preparations,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  inva- 
ijion — ber  vacillating'  conduct,  in  lirat  conseniing  to  receive  no 
envojr  "intrusted  with  fnll  powers,"  Ac,  and  then  rejecting  him, 
evidently  ft^an  the  fear  of  a  domestic  revolution,  tliua  termiiinting 
all  di)iloinatic  relations  between  the  two  countries — together  with 
the  suiisequent  overthrow  of  the  "peace  party"  administration — 
tiie  elevation  to  power  of  Pareden,  the  "war  President,"    -  '■■- 
""  ""  of  his  avowed  hoatil""  "'"■'" '"'""'   '  "' —     — -> -> 
■9  (aUhi.u^_  then  U 

«  hoslilitieB — were  drcumstancee  more  than  sufficient  to 

justify  our  government  in  taking  any  premntionary  measures  not 

Lthvatti'lm.  neceagarily  involving  aotual  hoadlities.      *The  march  to  the  Bio 

"'rfiSt""  Grande,  across  a  territory  to  whifh  Mekico  had  perhaps  as  good  a 

worcs  JO  me  right  as  any  we  could  advance,  but  to  which  we  had  certainly  nxM 

KU  Gramie.  jj^jmB^  sufficient  at  least  to  make  it  a  matter  dearly  itt  tH^mte 

between  Uie  two  nations,  was  a  precautionary  measure,  legally 

justifiable,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  hostile  position  of  Mexico.  Eenca 

DIM  exitmpleg,  in  which,  iliirlng  aclutil  war,  Irenties  of  peaoa  iire  ncgotlatsil  by  "mlnMera 

!ilrnip<iti'n[liir,i'<iiilni~u.d  vriUi  tull  piiivrrs  lo  aollla  all  aiiUlvrB  In  dtB|iiile.  Rnt  rnnlMi',  i>o 
his  point  of  B  Iqnellp,  Mexico  wMBClaoiljr  in  ihe  wning,  as  snbfequeiitly  iiiAuciwleilgBd  by 

Ki-HrmidBiili  in"a  l.Uf.r  i.tAugiial  35,1848,  lo  SanlaAiiua,  Ktyni— ^IV^n,.  mher  act  than 
itiowlif  that  itaere  nm-Jil  isno  -^tiui/i,  to  bis  <Nr.  aiidell's)  i^reseiiiing  himself,  and  having 

Ur.  WHbBlvr,  in  bla  spwch  at  Ptill<i|»ipUlB.  Dec.  9d.  J84l1,»yi:  "I  repeal,  Ibal  Ueilou  li 
vhiilly  niijumlltabls  in  renislne:  lo  receive  a  mlalatar  ttom  the  Uiillsd  UluleH." 

•  KoteoribeHexIcanMlnlMter,  Uarchiath,  IMS.  i  April  4tb. 

■f  A.tbongh  Iba  O'dar  u  General  'J'lylnr,  h,  march  to  Ihe  Rto  Gruntls,  vug  K'^'en  befbro 
those  pMiIina  ardrri  inii  drclitratim  of^ibe  MexIcBa  gnverumenl  wrre  kaawu  lo  us,  yul  the 
latin  show  (bM  Iba  liferMHjM  "f  warllfeo  clealgiis  igninsl  na,  which  our  suverumani  had 
drawn  tVi>m  nlbar  xinrcen,  wersjnst.  WehBi[«erv*tnni;;rsu«i'stbrsiippuslaglhDl  Meilca 
intended  to  allick  us;— ws  acied  on  tbe  Birengih  at  [hiae  aa^lciuns;  aiuf  ibe  lesiilt  shows 
that  iiur  eiigplcicnis  vara  crrreut,  and  Iberaby  nAirds /ifnt  JosliliiJatinn  of  Ihe  act  baxed  upon 
■■-  -     ""--  ■- — '-  irelgns  of  Mexico  paiiliiU  us,  prevloaa  to  Ihe  t — ■-' '  "■ 


bundaally  ounflrmpd.  The  Mexican  Preiiideni,Pt<naTP«aa,]nhisnii 
h"  flifaliuL 


id  at  Ihe  Olfflnh.M  of  tha  nBBSIon  uf  18  _  __  . . 

iptfteptticsiliitiuit  alOial  tiae  {\Baa)  jtrdaH,"    It  was  tha  «v  puih^ltaat  pisvBllad— 
d  Neilco  to  aouslder  ui  us  an  aitsmy— and  u  oi  ler  bar  guiH'il  to  liAe  Ihe 
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BroEB  the  war,  which  neither  of  the  belligerents  seemed  desirous  to  AKALVsra. 

'Wa  have  thus  far  been  considering  the  origin  of  the  war  on    i.  Sam)!  qf 
natiopal  grounds,  and  as  ;iffecting  the  matter  of  legal  right  between  "^^"^J^ 
the  goTeininentof  Mexico  and  the  government  of  the  tlulled  Slates ; 
and,  TJBwiag  stl  the  circumstances  of  the  caee,  we  see  no  rpason  to 
reproach  our  country  with  bad  faith,  or  with  a  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  InternatKHial  law;  and  we  belieye  tiiat  impartial  his- 
tory, ill  reTiewiiig  these  transaction!!,  will  still  preserve  our  national 
honor  uniarnished.     'But  wliether   the  conduct  of  the  American    :,  The  mar 
people,  BH  affecting  this  wSJ',  has  or  liaa  not  been,  under  all  tlie  cir-  °™^JJfi 
cunietancea,  from  the  settlement  of  1'exas  down  to  iJie  present  time,      aspEtt. 
judicious  and  prudent,  -nd  juetiflahle — whaC  motives  a^de  fiom 
the  vindication  of  our  national  honor,  urged  Ibrward  the  American 
government  and  people  to  tbe  war — and  whether  war  might  or 
might  not  have  been  avoided  t>ja  proper  display  of  moderation  on 
the  part  of  tlie  American  Exttcutive,  are  questions  distinct  from 
those  we  ha.vo  been  conadering — jirescnting  the  case  in  its  moral 
aspect,  and  involving  topics  of  controversy  that  have  long  agitated 
the  country,  but  which  our  limits  will  scarcely  allow  us  more  than 
to  allude  to  as  esisting  facta,  without  expressing  our  individual 
opinions  of  them  in  detail 

'It  has  been  chaiged  against  the  Anglo- Amer^^an  settlers  of   3,  ciuirgia 
TeKaa,  that  they  emigiated  to  that  country  wiili  the  fraudulent  .Kmf-'ws 
design  of  eventually  wresting  it  from  Mexico,  and  annexing  it  to     Jmeriani 
the  American  Union    it  was  charged  also  that  the  Araericnu  gov-  ^.^^J'?^ 
ernmeut  countenanced  the  srbeme,  and  essentially  t-ided  tlie  Texan  I'exnn  Eem- 
revolntion  by  permitung  armed  baniis  from  the  States  to  join  the      '•'"™- 
Texan  armies ;  and,  fiuaJly,  that  the  Texan  BfivoUition  was  a  war 
UDderta^ea  for  the  perpetuation  of  domeetic  slavery,  which  had 
been  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Mexitaii  Republic. 

*Tbat  many  of  the  AuKlo-Amencan  settlers  of  Tvxas  anticipated   1.  Vlitnuae 
the  time  when  their  amipted  State  should  form  a  part  of  tlie  "'^^^v" 
American  confederacy,  may  be  admitted  without  countenancing 
any  charge  of  fraud  or  bad  faith  on  their  part  tovi^ds  Mexico; 
and,  certiuniy,  tbe  inducements  to  emigiation  wore  suffioientij 
strong  without  the  faint  hope  which  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
"annexation"  might  have  afforded.    Besides,  no  gtirer^t  unity  of 
action  or  fseliug  ihi  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  the  Betttnra,  is  visi- 
ble up  to  the  time  when  the  continued  oppressions  ol  thf  Mexican 
government  forced  on  one  of  the  most  juatiliable  revoUitioKs  of 
modern  times.    'Wherein  Uiis  revolution  bad  any  cofineetion  with  9.  Thsfubjat 
the  subject  of  slavery,  history  feils  to  show;  for  slavery,  tboofili    f"""^- 
nominally  prohibited  in  Texas,  was  virtually  lolerfttad  there  by  tbe 
Mexican  government,  which  attempted  no  direct  interference  witb 
the  matter.     "ITiere  are  no  fiicts  to  prove  that  the  American  <  TheAmsrl- 
goteranu^U.  as  such,  countenanced  the  revolotion.  although  it  i»  °^^°'°^' 
admitted,  with  philanthropic  pride,  (hat  thonsands  of  American    *i»i*mii 
citizens  warmly  sympathized  with  the  "  rebels,"  and,  aa  individuals,     «"*"■■• 
gave  (hem  much  aid  and  comfort.     They  aided  Texas  as  they  ha<J 
before  aided  Mexico  in  her  just  revolution.*     The  goaffmnuiit  sunt 


quire  that  br 
to  iliaDi  lo  luive  jiiBiice  on 


us  (nke  np  orinsngsinatiinuppres![ir,}ii8; 


"Aiij  tumigu  urliiua tuB o f ightU) lend  (uai.Uuiqe 
JusUm  on  h1»  eido,"  Jw.,^ "  provided,  however,  that 
BBuUa\\l-!.''—MartM'»  hm  nf  JfaUiins,  p.  811. 
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AMALYBig.  an  armed  force  to  the  Tesan  fiontjer  to  preserve  neutrality,  alUioagh 
Mexico  liad  already  violaled  the  nilea  of  interimtional  law,  by 
endeavaring  to  excite  our  own  ladians  to  huiilihties  Egainat  her 
rebellious  province. 

I,  TieAmtri-  'From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Texan  independence,  by 
™^^''  the  bnttla  of  San  Jacinto,  in  1839,  down  to  March,  1846,  tlie  project 
ffTojeaiif    uf  "annexation"  had  been  agitated  in  the  United  States,  causing 

"""*'*"'■  considerable  political  exidlement,  and  awakening  sectional  feelings 
and  jealouaes,  which  subsequent  eventa  hays  tended  to  imbitter 
rathrr  than  t«  allay.  The  proiect  of  annexation,  although  nuiubering 
indiacriminntely  among  its  adberenta  and  oppoeers  many  members 
from  both  tbe  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  waa  very  gen- 
erally favored  by  the  ao-called  daniocralie  party,  and  as  generally 
opposed  by  the  whigs.  Ey  its  opposers  at  the  Morth  it  wna  etig- 
matizeii  as  a  "  Soiitliern  meaaure,"  favorable  Xo  Southern  interests 
only,  giving  an  alarmuig  increase  to  the  slave  power,  a.\\A  a  fii'mer 
hold  to  the  "peculiar  domestic  institutionB"  of  the  South.  Hie 
spirit  of  territorial  acquisition,  pointing  to  foreign  conquests,  was 
reproved,  as  dangerous  to  our  Union,  and  a  war  with  Mexico  pre- 
dicted as  a  certain  consequence  of  annexation.  Tlie  project  was 
defended  oa  the  national  grounds  that  the  acquisition  of  so  large 
and  fertile  a  country  would  greatly  inci'case  our  national  wealth 
and  resources,  give  additional  security  to  our  commerce  in  the 
&  f  Mexico,  and  remove  the  apprehension  that  Texas  might,  at 
future  day,  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  some  foreign  power. 


■oi^dct 


certainly  fsTor  Southern  interests  and  Soutli- 
tfomr         ■"  P  wer ;  but  that  the  South  encouraged  it  solely  on  these  con- 
tions,  would  be  too  sweeping  a  declaration.    Conceding  that 
h         nth  was  influenced  maitdy  by  sectional  interests,  yet  motives 
lonal  aggrandizement  exerted  a  powerful  influence  iu  the 
controversy ;  and  when,  moreover,  one  of  the  gi'eat  political  par- 
ties of  the  country  adopted  the  project,  tie  strength  of  party  ties 
alone  brought  to  it  a  vast  additional  array  of  power.    It  is  t^ue 
that  antagonistic  party  ties  also  gave  some  Southern  aid  to  tbe 
opposition,  but  probably  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  con- 
sideratjona  of  sectional  interests.    On  the  whole,  when  the  project 
of  annexation  was  consummated,  it  protiably  had  a  large  majority 
of  the  American  people  in  ita  favor, 
3-  s^  cBwc      SAs  had  been  predicted  by  tbe  opponenta  of  the  measure,  a  war 
iSifijMeiio)  with  Mexico  followed,  grow mg  wholly  out  of  the  subject  of  annex- 
j~*'^Jg'    ation.   We  have  stated  the  reasons  of  our  opinion  that,  as  between 
^-^n^viina  the  government  of  Mextco  and  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
mm^'M  Hie  *''^  ^^'  ^""^  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  whMi  jn(^ed  by 
Kaiaisaie—  acknowledged  principles  of  national  law.     Still  the  order  of  the 
^^^^^  Executive  which  occa^ned  the  march  of  General  Taylor  from 
the  Avierteaa  Corpus  Chrisli  across  the  "  disputed  territory"  to  Matamoras,  the 
BU'ei'Hiiei'i-  immediate  occasion  of  hostilities,  may  hsve  been  injudicious  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  and  morally  unjustifiable.    That  movement 
of  our  troops,  although  we  had  the  jegai  rigM  to  make  it,  can 
hardly  be  supposed  io  have  been  thought  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  'I'cxas;  and  being  certain  to  produce  hostile  colllsiiin?,  it  showed 
that  ihe  policy  of  the  American  government,  as  esliHiited  in  the 
executive  order  to  General  Tajlur,  was  not  merely  delensive,  but 
that  it  was  aggreasory" — that  the  govemmcTit  not  only  showed  no 

«(iB  of  rig^t  and  Jnstice  agidnst  oppression,  U  wuuld  linrdly  ovtislap  anj  nckiiowleilged 
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diapoaition  to  avoid  a  war,  but  that  it  actoally  tourted  it  — and  ASfli.YBis. 

wben.  io  connection  witb  tliesp  circiimstanrea,  and  witli  the  manner 

ia  which  Iha  war  wa^  eai  ned  on,  we  uonaider  tha  weakneis  ot 

Mexicu,  and   tliat  we  cnteitained  no  fear  of  tlie  results  of  lier 

threat^ied  inyaaiou.  the  presumption  is  etrong  that  tije  govern 

menC,  although  jusritj^ing  itiielf  (id  the  broad  groiinda  of  national 

riglit,  BtitI  courted  the  war  with  a  view  to  congtieii ' 

'The  Elreagth  of  these  conclusions  would,  indeed,  bo  gieatly    iThaim- 
weakened  by  an  ndmia-ion  of  tlia  impoilsnce  of  the  line  of  the  '^^'^ae' 
Bio  Grande  for  our  defence ;  and  conceding,  aa  we  do,  that  we  had    ^^^'*'i 
the  If^gal  right  to  go  thei'e,  it  may  be  very  plaosibly  arged  that    tonai^e^ 
not  only  wsa  the  Eiiecutive  the  proper  judge  of  lie  propriety  of 
the  measure,  but  that,  in  additiou,  he  would  have  forfeited  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  hia  high  station,  if  he  hod  net;lected  any 
legitimate  means  of  defence  which  oircumatancea  had  placed  in  his 
power.    By  our  possesion  of  Santingo,  and  the  commiuid  of  tlie 
entrance  to  the  Bio  Grande,  we  excluded  Mexico  from  the  only 
porta  on  the  Gulf  through  which  she  could  have  furnished  her 
army  with  supplies,  and  fnrced  upon  her  alt  the  difficulties  of  a 
tedious  and  expensive  inland  communication.   Had  we/ear«jsny- 
thiog  from  Mexican  invaaion,  these  consideralJons  would  be  of  great 
■weight;  but  the  ennolusion  is  irresiistible,  that  we  took  advantage 
of  tlie  weakness  of  Mexico  to  iiold  her  ta  a  strict  accountability  for 
her  folly  and  rashness. 

°It  ia  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  war  would  not  have  s  nacrmiiuf 
occun-ed  if  our  troops  had  remained  on  the  line  of  Corpus  Christi  ^J^^^ 
and  the  Nueces;  and  we  tliink  it  highly  probable  that  Mexican       uwr- 
foUy  would  have  urged  on  an  attack  even  there;  but  we  should 
Ihen  hare  remajned  strictly  on  the  defensive,  without  tJie  reproach 
of  having  piovoked  the  contest.    Wheiher,  after  the  firet  blow  had 
been  struck,  coiiMderations  either  of  honor  or  of  advantage  should 
have  sent  our  army  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  on  a  career  of  expen- 
sive conquest,  against  an  enemy  whose  blind  folly  we  should  have 
pitied,  whose  weakness  we  despised,  and  whose  territory  was  so 
likeiy  to  prove  an  apple  of  discord  in  our  midst,  or  whether  we 
should  have  held  on  to  Urnt  only  which,  before,  was  rightfully  our 
own,wili  receive  diHerent  answers,  so  long  as  the  same  discordant 
views  and  oppo^ng  interests  that  favored  Uie  annexation  of  Texas 
titill  eidat 

The  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  war,  termmating  in  the  3.  Nra-raMM 
conquest  of  the  Meiican  capital,  have  been  previously  narrated.'  "^"^  """■ 
'Little  more  than  three  centuries  before,  on  the  same  spot,  the  "■  ^^  ^"■' 
Spaniard  Oortez,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers,  had  %k^^i^Sl 
bumbled  the  pride  of  the  Aztec  race,  and  overthi'own  mi  empire 
whose  origm  is  bm-ied  in  the  gloom  of  unknown  ages.     °But  the    B.  Asglir 

'  "He  who  with  JHii  canst  of  taking  arms  shall  yet  begin  a  wni  only  Itum  viam  sf 
iBlmaC,  CBiiniit  indeed  be  charged  wilh  injuslice,  but  he  betrays  vlclone  dispotilloiis;  hIa 
eoiiduct  la  tenr^eoaible,  and.  aiillied  by  the  badnesa  of  his  a.aii-^Bs!'~-Viatd'i  Lnu  itf 

That  ijie  war  was  earrfsdcn  with  the  object  of  eonqueal,  we  >nig:ht  reasonably  hilb' from 
ttie  whole  course  ot  cdik1d(»  pnrauBd  by  the  guvemnoent  and  Its  offlous.  Bee  iDslmetione 
thini  the  war  depHTtmeDt  lu  Geuersl  Kaanter,  Jnne  3d,  IBM,  ctdcTlng  him,  in  Ibe  event  I^ 
his  lakiiig  pf^^esBloii  of  New  UeEloo  and  Otiitlimia)  to  eatabliah  "dvil  i^veminenla  therein," 
&0.  Bee  laslrur^lons  to  GiiDimudiire  Sloat,  July  liUi,  1810,10  Hhioh  "  the  uhjMt  of  the  United 
Slates"  Is  cleBi'lv  gialed.  Sae  lUSD  iDBtrncUims  oT  ISUi  at  AuRost  to  Cummodore  BViclltDii. 
Also  ihe  acts  uf^tbess  offleerB,aB  reporled  by  themselves.  Pab.  Doc  H.  Bep.  !d  seae.  SSth 
CongrcBB.  yet  the  PrealdeDl,  In  bla  spcelsl  meagre  DC  Ang.  4Lti,  IBIR,  S|ffiaks  of  pnnae: 
Alexicu  "  a  ruir  equivalent"  Ibr  any  terntoi?  bhe  may  be  wtUing  (o  cede;  and  ho  UBartfl  tb^ 
"a  joet  and  bonurable  peace,  and  out  conqueat.  la  our  pntpoee  to  lbs  pruaetuiloD  or  the  war." 
In  a  9uliBei|uent  mea^i^K,  however,  eTter  atnUi^  Ibat  New  Mexico  aaA  (AHfoinla  are  in  our 
poflSBBBlon,  he  eeya, "  I  am  wtMed  tbst  th^  should  never  be  Berrendered  io  Hodco."  Tbe 
■ame  ruuaoia  that  opposed  their  surieuder  led  to  their  coiuiueat, 
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i.  desceniiants  of  those  aame  Spanish  conquerors,  haiing  grown  to 
~  be  a  great  nation  in  the  land  which  the  proweas  of  their  falhera 
had  won,  had  in  their  turn  been  compeilei  to  yield  to  anotlier  and 
more  powerful  race;  and  the  Anglo-American,  tracing  bis  origin 
back  tnroiigh  the  Teutonic  Gteiman  tribes  to  the  wilds  of  Seandi- 
navia,  bad  eat  down  in  the  pride  of  conqueBt  m  tlie  far-famed  val- 
lej  jf  J/texUH—tbe  aeat.  of  the  ancient  Aztec  dominion — and  long 
the  glory  of  the  Spanl^  empire  in  Hie  New  World.  War  had  also 
nia<&  its  patliwuj  northward  and  westwai-d ;  and  over  the  extended 
domain  of  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  far  ebores  of  Calilbrnia,  the  ban- 
ner of  the  invader  announced  (ho  ohwaud  phobbess  of  the  Ai^lo- 
Saxon  race,  whose  conquering  march — the  herald  of  a  better  civil- 
ization— seems  direclBd  by  the  finger  of  DesOnj  itself. 
i.viianifDe  'The  following  words  of  ft  foreign  writer,  which  were  pained 
rwqui,t4lii.  befoiB  Tenan  independence  had  wrested  from  the  Gelcie  Hiapaoo- 
Mexican  the  fairest  portion  of  his  domain,  eeera  now  to  have  been 
indued  alirioat  with  the  inspiration  of  prophecy.  "  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined,"  says  De  Tocqneville,  "that  the  impulse  of  (he  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  can  be  arrest«d.  Their  continual  progress  towards  Lhe 
Rocky  Mounlaioe  has  the  solemnity  of  a  providential  event ;  and 
nt  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  be  near,  they  alone  will  covar 
tbe  immense  space  contained  between  the  Folur  regions  and  the 
I'ropic^,  and  extend  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlanta  to  the  shores  of 
l-eurerloHts  Qie  Pacific  ocean."  'Whatever  forma  of  government  may  prevail; 
wwiAffB  though  successive  Eopubiics  may  fade  away ;  and  empires  be  over- 
Tom.  thrown  in  the  jevolutions  of  ages,  tlie  course  of  nature  wilt  continue 
the  same,  and  Ibe  inhabitants  of  sonthein  climes  will  continue  to 
give  place,  in  the  career  of  conquest,  as  they  have  evei'  done,  to  the 
more  harily  races  of  the  HorOi. 
g,  OBurtila  'The  conquest  of  the  Mexican  capitB\,  by  dispersing  the  army 
tearM'-  of  (j,e  Republic,  and  depriving  the  goTeriimenl  of  its  priireipal 
resources,  was  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war,  although  a  species 
of  guerilla,  or  bandit  warfare,  continued  for  some  time  to  harass 
the  American  outposts,  cutting  off  stragglers,  capturing  suppliea, 
and  rendering  communication  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital 
*.  Ominal  dangerous.  'The  minds  of  tlie  American  people  were  now  tqrned 
anxiously  towards  peace ;  but  the  Mexicans,  in  the  gasconade  of 
their  vaunted  prowess,  seemed  not  to  know  that  they  were  beaten ; 
for  neither  was  their  pride  hnmbled  nor  their  boasting  diminished, 
— tbeir  losses  were  explained  as  accidents,  and  their  very  defeats 
converted  iaU>  victories, — and  when  they  talked  of  peace  they  de- 
manded indemnity  for  the  evils  which  tlie  war  had  infiicted  npon 
them ;  and  the  curious  spectacle  was  presented,  of  the  conquerors^ 
still  flushed  with  victory,  almost  supplicating  peace,  while  the  pros- 
u  trate  foe  breathed  resistance  and  tlireatened  retaliation.  'Slowly 
was  the  unwilling  truth  forced  home  upon  the  nation,  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  ihe  war  offered  Mexico  no  prospect  of  advantage,  and 
might  expose  her  to  the  loss  of  her  nationality  ;  and  although  many 
distinguished  Mexicans  still  avowed  their  preference  for  war,  and 
the  governor  and  council  of  San  Luis  Foto^i  preitaiau^  against 
peace,  yet  on  the  ad  of  February,  1848,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were 
ajjreed  upon  at  Guadalupe,"  near  Mexico,  by  the  American  com- 
missioner and  the  Mexican  government,  'ITiis  treaty,  after  having 
received  some  moditicatlons  from  the  American  Senate, was  adcpted 
by  that  bodv  on  the  lOtli  of  March,  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  Mexican  Curigress,  at  Querttaro,!  on  the  SUth  of  May  of  the 
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^Notwithstanding  tlie  univart«l  desire  to  terminnf*  the  war.  the  AWAl.YStS. 
treaty  mtit  with  a  ^trcjn);  resistniiRB  in  the  ^mericiin  Semite,  exhibit-  1.  oppottuitt 
iiig  a  sti'atige  coiniiiiiigling  of  parties;  but  tlis  groimda  of  opjjnai-   ""j" ,'!*"'!' 
tioD  were  various.    While  it  van  ctaiined.  ml  the  uoe  Imnil,  tliat  the     Jmr-riaat 
territory  acqiiirei]  was  of  iaimeni'e  natioDal  importance,  ini  tlie      Sentia. 
otiier  it  iras  denied  Chat  it  constituted  any  adequate  "indemnity" 
for  the  war;  hy  Boroe  it  was  said  that  we  siioulCt  liBTe  demanded 
more,  and  Uiat  we  were  dislinnnred  in  taking  to  little ;  by  otliers, 
who  ref^arded  the  war  ae  uiijuiHi  in  its  origin  on  <iur  part,  the  ter- 
rit^iHal  dismemberment  of  Mexico  whs  stigmatised  aa  robbery. 
'The  snbjectB  of  cnitroversy  tiiat  had  teen  called  up  years  bufuie    a.  FVrri™ 
by  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas — the  hicrease  of  Bouihern  ^^tw^- 
power  and  iiiflueni'e  in  our  natJonal  councils,  and  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended    from  the  spirit  of   lenitinial    aggrandizement, 
'wliich  alreatjv  whispered  of  the  arquisitloii,  at  some  futuie  day, 
of  Tucataii,  tiie  wluile  of  Mexico,  the  i»lwid  iif  Cuba,  and  even 
Canada,  were  now  agitated  anew  throughout  the  UdIoii,  and  with 
increased  acrimony  of  feeling, 

'When  the  final  ralifioation  of  the  Ireaty  by  the  Mexican  govern-  3.  Frer.  tent- 
meat  had  placed  a  vast  extent  of  ceded  territury  irrevocably  in  our  ,1^^^. 
hands,  there  arose  a  still  more  exciting  queslion,  that  had  long  been  It'll- 
foreseen — ime  that  bad  been  laid  n-Ieep,  it  was  thouglit,  forever, 
by  the  "Missouri  Compnimiee,"  but  whidi  now  again  threatened, 
in  'm  result^  10  shake  the  Union  In  its  very  cenire.  The  North 
demanded  tliat  territory  free  from  slavery  at  the  time  of  its  acquisi- 
tion, should  Ibrei'er  remain  kh;— asserting  Ibat  slavery  is  a  IiichI 
inrtitutiiHi — the  creature  <if  local  law-;— knowing  no  existence  beyoni 
tlie  jurindicticiD  of  the  Uw  that  created  it  by  the  subrersion  of 
another  law  more  sacred  than  any  iif  mere  human  enactment  The 
jSoutA  flaloied  the  right  of  her  cilixens  to  an  equal  enjoyment,  with 
th«Ni)rih,  of  the  territory  which  was  tiie  conirnor  proDBrty  iif  ail 
tliu  Stiitesof  the  Union,  and.  consequently,  the  right  <if  her  citizens 
to  remove  with  their  alavea — their  property — on  to  any  lands  pur- 
diased  bv  the  ciiminon  treasure  of  the  llepublio.  Ilie  pwiiiinn 
assnined  by  the  North  would  prevent  Souihern  plMUIers  Iroiu  emi- 
grating wilh  their  "  properly"  to  New  Mexico  and  Califiinila ; 
Uiat  assumed  by  tiie  South  woulil  give  up  1u  Ihe  dDriiinion  of 
slavery  hundreria  of  rhiiusands  of  square  miles  of  lerritury  ni>W  . 
fiee  from  its  influences. 

*Tliu«  the  tir^t  fruits  of  tlie  Mexican  war— a  war  fm-esbadiiwed   ^.  The-fim 
by  'Cexan  iudepeodeiice — rendered  niorally  ceitain  iiy  " unnrxtv  J'"*'^^  "" 
lion,"  uiid  preciptnted  by  the  "  march  to  the  Hio  Grande."  went  a 
"  bune  of  coiiteniioii"  ani'iiig  ourselreA.     'Hie  North,  with  linyield-    ■,  FtmBfvi 
ing  tirnmess,  rejecled  any  coraproniisa  of  buinnn  righla  fin-  ihe   tSt'eciimt 
interestB  of  tkvei-y ;   and  the  South,    wilh  a  seal    blind  to  the  ^r  Ua  Unlm. 
di'eailful  mnsequences,  ).n>claimed  adherence  to  ber  p<isilion,  even 
t<)   the   alternative   of  disunion,     Tbe  nmipromise  meaeui'os  of  a  Theenm- 
1800*  partially  quieted  the  excitement,  but  gave  entu-e  satisfiio-  *'™j;*57^' 
tiiin  lo  neither  section  of  the  Union ;  and  it  ie  to  be  expected  that  „  ^^  ^  ^ 
Ihe  hydra-liewis  of  llie  old  conln-versy  will  ever  and  anon  atait 
up  anew  white  slavery  exists  among  ufl. 

'The  Mexii-an  war,  bv  ihe  example  of  the  diKsenaiona  whicli  it  >■  He^amd 
bis  engeniiered.  may  af^il  us  u  prvifitable  Iowmhi,  and  lewtraiii  the  ■^'d™^/™' 
spirit  of  |io\rer  and  the  lust  of  dominiim.  so  unmnKenial  to  the        "™r 
mild  anil  jieai-e  loving  priuciples  nf  our  republican  iusittntiun:i;  m-, 
by  giving  new  im|iutte  to  tlie  desire  of  conquest,  may  hurry  iia  on 
to  a  fearful  destiny,    'Why  should  we  any  farther  eiihii^  our    g  Farrhtt 
bordprs.  when  our  "terntory  is  already  infinitely  greater  than  we  "'^5™"* 
CBu  occupy,  and  more  ample  than  Kepublicau  Keme,  in  her  palm-      (iir^rK 
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ASALYSIS.  iest  dajs,  looked  upon?  Is  there  not  danger  that  the  diatant 
exfremeB  of  our  Union,  growing  daily  more  diTOi^e  in  ifliprests 
nnd  feelings,  will  act  as  oppo-ing  levers  uf  aoeumulated  power, 
itnd  break  the  fabric  in  its  centie  i  And  as  the  eagle  of  America 
aoHis  away  from  the  hills  of  St  Fiancis  for  ihe  far  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  ttieie  not  daoger  that  his  pinions  may  tire  in  fhe  flight, 
and  that  liia  eye  will  grow  dim  in  the  gaze  ! 

1.  Cimjidtnce      'But  while  we  admit  the  possible  existence  of  evils  that  threaten 

mfenf^^ow  "^  ™  '^^  '"^^  "^  foreign  dominion,  and  achnowledge  Uie  neaier 
vtsiBTi.  dangers  ivith  which  our  domestic  disiseasiona  surround  ns,  we  have 
too  much  coni5dence  in  the  sober  eenee  of  the  people  to  despair  of 
ultimate  safety.  Though  lowering  clouds  on  the  political  boriaon 
!uay  oceasionally  portend  an  approaching  tempest,  we  trust  they 
will  ever  be  fi)!fowed,  as  heretofore,  by  the  '■  raioboir  of  peace  and 
hope,"  that  will  chase  away  the  gloom,  and  announce  that  Ihe  dan- 

llmabniare  ger  is  past.  ^The  rights,  the  institutjons,  the  freedom  that  we  now 
^SSilSX  ^"J"?'  fiallowed  by  our  Union,  are  of  inestimable  price;  and  why 

'—' — '—I.  should  we  abandon  or  lose  sight  of  Uiem  in  domestic  wranglings  ! 
The  flag  of  our  m/mmon  country  is  endeared  to  ns  by  the  most  hal- 
lowed associations  of  commoJi  dangers,  common  trials  and  sofier- 
inga,  commoji  viotoiies,  and  a  amanmi  freedom  won  beneath  it; 
and  rather  than  its  folds  should  be  torn  by  disunion,  or  a  single 
siju'  in  our  glorious  constellation  lose  its  briabtness,  it  were  a 
thousand  times  better  that  Oalifornia,  with  all  its  mineral  wealth, 
and  El  Dorados  of  future  promise,  had  been  abandoned  to  tht 
Vild  imieDeniienae  of  nature  in  which  we  fouod  it. 
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EARLY    FRENCH    SETTLESIENTS, 

FEESEKT  BEITISH  PEOTINCES  OF  NORTH  AMEKICA. 

MEXICO,   AND  TEXAS. 
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dT  the  finUre  contiaeiit-  Jt  lA  tonnded  cm  the  north  by  the  Vf^tlcooean  ease  by  Qie  i-tlaii^ 
louth  by  U)Q  Bt,  LawrcDce,  ami  U]«  gresi:  chaJu  of  l^esia  &s^  ifeatw&rt  aa  the  Lnkeof  Che 

tbUoVJi  tii9  49th  parflJlel  ef  Jfkdtm^B  westward  to  the  Stndt  of  FticiLf  and  tbepce  through  ii! 
ehannel  Boalhweat  M>  Hie  PadBo  Oi»an.  The  ■wEStErn  bonndsiy  of  British  America  <3  In  jarl 
the  ac«ui,  and  In  pert  the  line  of  Hie  14l9(  degree  of  neet  longitnae.  Ez^land  and  GuBda  sS 
(anw  conflicting  cleonie  to  the  gouthera  porUon  of  this  irestam  coast. 

The  whole  area  clamed  by  Britain  amounts  to  about  (Our  milltons  of  Bqnsie  mOoa.  Th. 
greater  porUon  of  this  re£ton  is  a  dreary  vaste,  hnricd  most  of  the  year  in  sdov,  and  pro- 

sur&ce.  Not  an  eighth  part  of  this  vast  region  Las  heeu  regularly  reduced  into  proimoe» 
■nd,  of  this  part,  only  a  small  porUon  has  been  settled-    Those  proTluces  nhloh  have  beet 

(Upper  ajid  Laner,  or  Cauadu  West  and  Canada  East^)  Nova  Sc^olja  and  Cape  Breton,  Nov 
KruDBnick,  Prince  Bdwcu? ^  Island,  and  Neniimndland  The  Canadas  are  more  prodnotin 
and  more  popnloua  tban  all  Ihe  other  proTinces  united,  aufi  are  fhe  prindpal  resort  of  eml 

Lower  Caoadaf  or  Canada  East,  contains  an  area  of  more  tban  t^TO  hundred  thoueant 
square  miles,  alcit  three  thousand  of  wMoh  Me  supposed  to  con^t  of  taltea  and  rirers.  Tin 
Burfiuie  of  the  northern  part  is  hilly  and  rocliy,  and  the  soil  generally  unproductlTe.    The  onlj 


Upper  Canada,  separated  from  Lover  CaaBda  by  Mie  OUami  JElTer,  haano  definite  bounda 
tm  tile  west,  but  is  generally  considered  to  extend  to  the  heads  of  Ibe  fltrcama  ^hlch  ifiii  in 
Lake  Superior.  The  whole  of  this  territory  oonta^a  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  Bf 
thonsaud  square  miles,  although  ^le  only  settled  por^n  is  that  contained  between  the  easCei 
coast  of  I«ke  Huron  and  the  Ottawa  Biier.  Upper  Canada  enjoys  a  climate  considerab 
milder  than  the  Lower  prorlacc;  and  the  soil,  espeeWJy  in  the  sctllcd  disliicta  north 
lakes  Erie  and  Onlario,  ie  gencmily  productive,  although  considerable  Hocta  sre  light  ai 
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PART    I. 


EARLY   FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  PRESENT 
BRITISH  PROVINCES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER    1. 

HISTORY   OF   CANADA   UNDER  THE   FRENCH. 

]..  'The  proper  mtroduction  to  the  history  of  Canada  analysis. 
has  already  been  given,  in  the  brief  account  of  the  voyages  ,  i„ffodue-' 
of  Cartier,  Roberval,  and  Champlmn,  the  latter  of  whom,    '^"'H 
sailing  as  the  lieutenant  of  De  Monts,  became  the  founder    conmi* 
of  Quebec  in  1608.     'During  the  first  winter  which  he  ^L^J*^ 
passed  at  Quehec,  Champlain  entered  into  a  treaty  with  tmm'iM'it- 
the  Algonquins,  an  Indian  nation  which  held  itn  extensive    ^™*'*"' 
domain  along  the  northern  hank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Algonquins  promised  to  assist  the  stranger  in  his 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  on  the 
isondition  that  he  should  aid  them  in  a  war  against  that 
fierce  people.     Champlain  appears  never  to  have  dreamed 
of  the  guilt  of  malting  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  a  nation 
which  had  never  offended  him. 

2.  'In  the  spring  of  1609,  Champlain,  with  two  ol'  his  a.  Exfetiiiim 
countrymen,  set  out  with  his  new  allies,  and  after  passing  %'^i!^'^ 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  beyond  Lake  St.  Peter,  he  reached  "■'''"*■ 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel,  and,  turning  to  the  south, 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois,  'He  found  the  4.r**oi«n- 
country  bordering  upon  the  Sorel  deserted,  in  consequence  "^S!^ 
of  the  deadly  wars  which  had  for  some  time  been  raging  '^^^S^^ 
between  the  hostile  tribes ;  nor  was  it  until  the  party  had  c*™*"*- 
passed  through  an  extensive  lake,  which  now  took  the  name 

of  Champlain,  from  its  discoverer,  and  entered  a  smaller  one 
connected  with  it,  that  any  of  the  enemy  were  discovered. 
In  the  encounter  which  followed,  the  Iroquois  were  soon  s.  sitaiuiuai 
routed,  being  struck  witli  terror  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  "^JJ^.^* 
unknown  instruments  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  f&J^^ 

3.  'On  the  return  of  Champlain  from  the  expediti»,  he  •^tdrsoa* 
was  greeted  with  unfavorable  tidings  from  France.     Tlie      iwX^ 
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.  merclianls  of  that  country,  having  complained  loudly  of 
~  the  injury  which  they,  as  well  as  tlie  nation  at  large,  had 
sustained  by  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  to  a 
single  individual,  the  commission  of  De  Monts  was  re- 
voked, and  Champlain,  his  lieutenant,  was  obliged  to  re- 
I.  B*(g    turn  home.     'He  gave  the  king  a  satisfactory  account  of 
•ling,  and    his  tradsactioiis,  but  was  unable  to  procure  a  renewal  of 
o^B."    the  monopoly.     Yet  such  wa-s  his  zea!  for  retaining  the 
settlement,  and  his  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
that,  with  the  aid  of  some  traders  of  Rochelle,  in  16l'(l  he 
was  enal)led  to  return  with  a  considerable  reenforcemenl 
and  fresh  supplies. 
t.jiecnsnsct      4.  'Soou  sftcr  his  rctum  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  nc- 
^f*jS    companied  a  party  of  the  Algonquins  in  another  success- 
"^JJJjjJf''  ful  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.     "Before  talcing  leave 
»j«™-     of  his  allies,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  allow  one  of  their 
'^^*'     young  men  to  accompany  him  to  Fi'anoe,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  Frenchman  remained  to  learn  the  language 
<.  Cftoni-     of  the  Indians.     'Having  again  visited  France,  in  1611 
^nafS^  he  returned  with  the  Indian  youth,  whom  he  designed  to 
^^f     employ  as  interpreter  between  the  French  and  their  allies. 
s.seiesimn   *Wbile  awaiting  an  appointment  which  he  had  made  with 
BKsv'mfi^  his  savage  friends,  he  passed  the  time  in  selecting  a  place 
'"^^      for  a  new  settlement,  higher  up  the  river  than  Quebec. 
After  a  careful  survey,  he  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  a  beautiful  island,  inclosed  by  the  divided 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  cleared  a  considerable  apace, 
inclosed  it  fay  an  earthen  wall,  and  sowed  some  grain. 
From  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  named  Mont 
Royal,  the  place  has  since  been  called  Montreal. 
«.  OftjMwgf      5.  'Again  Champlain  found  it  necessaiy  to  visit  France, 
Bj  (Vanes,    ibr  the  purposeof  making  arrangements  for  the  more  exten- 
sive operations  which  he  contemplated,  and  had  recom- 
T.  Hi  osmiiH- mended  to  his  Indian  allies.     'He  was  so  fortunate  as 
mi^'^^  almost  immediately  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Count  de 
TTJT     Soissons,  who  obtained  the  tille  of  lieutenant-general  of 
■  Oct  IS.    ^®"'  France,  and  who,  by  a  formal  agreement'  delegated  to 
Champlain  all  the  functions  of  that  high  office.      The 
Count  dying  soon  after,  the  Prince  of  Cond6  succeeded  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  deceased,  and  transferred  them  to 
1  Bdar.    Champlain,  on  terms  equally  liberal.     'As  his  commission 
"^s"jK     included  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  the  merchants  were, 
as  usual,  loud  in  their  complaints  ;  but  he  endeavored  to 
remove  their  principal  objectionj,  by  allowing  such  as 
chose  to  accompany  him  to  engage  freely  in  the  trade, 
on  condition  that  each  should  furnish  six  men  to  assist  in 
his  projects  of  discovery,  and  contribute  a  twentieth  of  tha 
prolits  to  defray  the  expenses  of  settlement. 
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6.  'On  his  return  to  New  France,  Champlain  was  for  a    I613. 

while  diverted  from  his  warlike  scheme,  by  the  hope  of  ■ 

being  able  to  discover  the  long  sought  for  north-western  jiiciwi^^ 
passage  to  China,     'A  Frenchman,  who  had  spent  a  win-  an^P^cM 
ter  among  the  northern  savages,  reported  that  the  river  of  ^^^ 
the  Algonquiiis,  (the  Ottawa,)  issued  from  a  lake  which  a  Titeiaae- 
was  connected  with  the  Nortii  Sea;  that  he  had  visited    ^PA^ 
its  shores,  had  there  seen  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,   '"'^^' 
and  that  one  of  the  crew  was  still  living  with  the  Indians. 
'Eager  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement,  Champlajn  s,  Thcmg- 
determined  to  devote  a  season  to  the  prosecution  of  this  '^n^yMm 
grand  object,  and  with  only  four  of  his  countrymen,  among  ^°'  '^^'"' 
whom  was  the  author  of  the  report,  and  one  native,  he 
commenced  his  voyage  by  the  dangerous  and  almost  im- 
passable route  of  the  Ottawa  River.     The  party  continued 

their  course  until  they  came  within  eight  days'  journey  of 
the  lake,  on  whose  shore  the  shipwreck  was  said  to  have 
occurred. 

7.  'Here  the  falsity  of  the  Frenchman's  report  was  4.  rsn^^ 
made  apparent,  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  the  friendly  Wi'skim- 
tribe  with  whom  he  had  formerly  resided,  and  he  himself,      "'™'- 
in  fear  of  merited  ptinishment,  confessed  that  all  he  had 

said  was  a  complete  untruth.     'He  had  hoped  that  Ihe  s^wjsfto- 
difficulties  of  the  route  would  earlier  have  induced  \a3  ^Sm,anA 
superior  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  that  his  statement  juSgin* 
would  still  be  credited,  which  would  give  him  notoriety,    •"'"™™'- 
and  perhaps  lead  to  his  preferment  to  some  conspicuous 
station.     Thus  tlie  season  was  passed  in  a  series  of  useless 
labors  and  fatigues,  while  no  object  of  importance  was 
promoted. 

8.  "Champlain,  having  again  visited  France,  and  re-  a.  Amiiha-es- 
turned  with  additional  recruits, — ever  ready  to  engage  in  agatiai  tin 
warlike  enterprises  with  liis  Indian  allies,  next  planned,     '"'""^ 
in  concert  with  them,  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,     1614. 
whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  assail  among  the  lakes  to 

the  westward.  Setting  out  from  Montreal,  he  accompanied 
his  allies  in  a  long  route  ;  first  up  the  Ottawa,  then  over 
land  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where  they 
were  joined  by  some  Huron  hands,  who  likewise  con- 
sidered the  Iroquois  as  enemies. 

9.  'Accompanied  by  their  friends,  after  passing  some  t.  Diacoetry 
distance  down  Lake  Huron,  they  struck  into  the  interior,  a'''**™™* 
and  came  to  a  smaller  expanse  of  water,  which  seems  to 

be  Lake  George,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  discovered       oet. 
the  Iroquois  fort,  strongly  fortified  by  successive  palisades 
of  trees  twined  together,  and  with  strong  parapets  at  top, 
*Tlie  Iroquois  at  first  advanced,  and  met  their  assailants  a.  k*™* 
in  front  of  the  fortifications,  but  the  whizzing  balls  from    ™^,^ 
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ANALYSIS,  the  fire-arms  soon  drove  them  within  the  ramparts,  and, 
finally,  from  all  ihe  outer  defences.  They  continued, 
hoivever,  to  pour  forth  showers  of  arrows  and  stones,  and 
fought  with  such  bravery  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions 
of  the  few  French  and  their  allies,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  drive  them  from  their  stronghold, 

i.iosM.sBS-  10.  'In  the  first  assault,  several  of  the  allied  chiefs 
"i^^.'imd   were  killed,  and  Champlain  himself  was  twice  wounded. 

"m?!^^  During  two  or  three  subsequent  days,  which  were  passed 
before  the  fort,  several  petty  attacks  were  made  by  the 
savages,  but  with  so  little  success  that  the  French  were 
always  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue,  while  the  enemy 
bitterly  taunted  the  allied  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  as  un- 
able to  cope  with  them  io  a  fair  field,  and  obliged  to  seek 
the  odious  aid  of  this  strange  and  unknown  race. 

s.  cftffl»piain  11.  'The  enteiprise  being  finally  abandoned,  and  a  re- 
,^SjtL   treat  commenced,  Champlain,  wounded,  but  not  dispirited, 

"!^^lua^  claimed  the  completion  of  the  promise  of  his  allies  to  con- 

urt^^^  vey  him  home  after  the  campaign.  But  delays  and  ex- 
cuses prolonged  the  time  of  his  departure.  First,  guides 
were  wantmg,  then  a  canoe,  and  he  soon  found  that  the 
savages  were  determined  to  detain  him  and  his  compan- 
ions, either  to  accompany  them  in  their  future  expeditions, 
or  to  aid  in  their  defence,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
Iroquois ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 
a.  ieim»    country  of  the  Hurons.     'In  the  spring  of  the  following 

•ftingiani  year  he  was  enabled  to  take  leave  of  his  savage  allies, 
p™^  soon  after  which  he  repaired  to  Tadoussac,  whence  he 
1615.     sailed,  and  arrived  in  France  in  the  September  following. 

4  fflo^Mon       12.  'The  interests  of  the  colony  were  now  for  some 

jijw.dml''  lime  much  neglected,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. ;  and  it  was 

1620.  not  until  1620  that  Champlain  was  enabled  to  return,  with 
a  new  equipment,  fitted  out  by  an  association  of  merchants. 
During  his  absence  the  settlements  had  been  considerably 
neglected,  and,  after  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  colony, 
there  remained,  when  winter  set  in,  not  more  than  sixty 
inhabitants,  of  all  ages. 

1621.  13.  'In  the  following  year,  the   association  of  mer- 
E.  ^*'™=^  chants,  which  had  fitted  out  the  last  expedition,  was  de- 

Sliafwiafc-  prived  of  all  its  privileges.     De  Caen  being  sent  out  as 
ememar.    governor  of  the  colony,  the  powers  of  Champlain  were  for 
a  time  suspended.     The  violent  and  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  new  governor,  luwever,  caused  much  dissatisfac- 
tion, ia  consequence  of  which,  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion connected  with  the  European  traders  took  their  de- 
t.  tutainpiain  parture,     °De  Caen  soon  after  returning  to  France,  the 
jiBMrmi.     powers  of  government  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cham. 
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plain,  who  turned  hia  attention  to  discoveries  and  eettle-    1693. 

ments  in  the  interior.     'He  likewise  aided  in  ratifying  a 

treaty  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Ii-oqtiois,  by  which  ballm'^ 
a  short  truce  was  put  to  the  desolating  war  whicJi  had  long  ^m'M^^ 
raged  between  those  kindred  but  hostile  tribes.  ^'"■ 

14.  'During  several  subsequent  years  the  progress  of  s  '^"^'^fj^ 
tile   colony  was  checked  by  dissensions  in  the  mother  qfihicotmn. 
country,  caused  chiefly  by  the  opposing  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics   and  the  Protestants,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
former  to  diffuse  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  the  New 
World.     'But  in    1627,  a  war   breaking  out   between     IQ27. 
France  and  England,  the  attention  of  the  colony  was  called    a.  war  (e- 
to  other  quarters.     TwoCalvinisls,  reftigeesfrom  France,  S^sag^^ 
David  and  Lewis  Kirk,  having  entered  the  service  of  ^^^ 
England,  were  easily  induced  to  engage  in  an  expedition  ^,'^^^ 
against  the  French  settlements  in  America.     The  squad- 
ron sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  captured 
several  vessels,  and  intercepted  the  communication  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colony. 

1.5.  'Port  Royal,  and  the  other  Frencji  settlements  in  '-S"^" 
that  quarter,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Fr^ce^iM 
in  July,  1639,  Sir  David  Kirk  summoned  Quebec.     The 
place,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  resistance,  soon  sur- 
rendered, the  colonists  being  allowed  to  retain  their  arras, 
clothing,  and  baggage,  and  to  such  as  preferred  to  depart, 
a  speedy  conveyance  to  France  was  offered.     'But  before   ^■^^'^ 
the  conquest  of  New  Prance  was  achieved,  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  had  been  signed,  which  promised  the 
restitution  of  all  conquests  made  subsequent  to  April  14th, 
1629  ;   and  by  the  final  treaty  of  March,  1632,  France  a,  seep-aa. 
obtained  the  restitution, — not  of  New  France  or  Canada 
only,  but  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  undefined  Acadia. 

16.  'On  the  restoration  of  Canada,  Champlain  was 
reinvested  with  his  former  jurisdiction,  which  he  main- 
tained until  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in  1636. 
'Tiie  situation  of  his  successor,  Montmagny,  was  rendered  ^ 
critical  by  the  state  of  Indian  affairs.  The  war  with  the 
Iroquois  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  as  the  weakness  of 
the  French  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  afford 
any  aid  to  their  Indian  allies,  the  power  of  the  Algon. 
quins  had  been  humbled,  the  Hurons  were  closely  pressed, 
and  several  of  the  French  settlements  were  threatened. 
'Another  treaty  however  was  ratified,  and  for  some  time 
faithfully  observed,  and  Iroquois,  Algonquins,  and  Hurons, 
again  forgot  their  deadly  feuds,  and  mingled  in  the  chase 
as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  one  nation. 

17,  'During  the  short  interval  of  peace,  the  missiona- 
ries formed  establishments,  not  only  at  Quebec  and  Mon-  7 
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tsiLYSis.  treal,  but  they  also  penetrated  into  the  territory  of  tha 
savages — collected  many  of  them   in  villages — and  con- 
verted thousands  to  the  Catholic  faith.     Upwards  of  three 
thousand  Hurons  are  recorded  to  have  been  baptized  al 
one  time,  and  though  it  was  easier  to  make  converts  than 
to  retain  them,  yet  many  were  for  a  time  reclaimed  from 
their  savage  habits,  and  veiy  favoi'able  prospects  wera 
;.  Warn-    opened.     'But  this  period  of  repose  was  soon  ended,  the 
"iSsJ^'**  Iroquois  having,  in  1648,  agnin  determined  to  renew  the 
1648.     war,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  without  any  known  cause  M 
pretext  whatever. 
S|FrsncftKi-      18.  'The  frontier  settlements  of  the  French  were  at- 
udcti.      tacked  with  the  most  fatal  precision,  and  their  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  involved  in  indiscrimi- 
s.  TM  H«-   nate  slaughter.    'The  Hurons  were  every  where  defeated ; 
™oia^^  ond  their  country,  lately  so  peaceable  and  flourishing,  be- 
'«"'^-     came  a  land  of  horror  and  of  blood.     The  whole  Huron 
nation,  with  one  consent,  dispersed,  and  fled  for  refuge  in 
*.  Kuoafift!  every  direction.     'A  few  afterwards  reluctantly  united 
with  their  conquerors ;    the  greater  number  sought  an 
asylum  among'tiie  Chippewasof  Lake  Superior, — wliilna 
small  remnant  sought  the  protection  of  the  French  at 
Quebec, 
t^MoMm       19,  'The  Iroquois  having  completely  overrun  Canadii, 
aihiMinnc.  the  French  were  virtually  blockaded  in  the  three  forts  of 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal ;  and  almost  every 
autumn,  bands  of  hostile  invaders  swept  away  the  limited 
harvests  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  places, 
VpSii!  °"^^*  again  this  fierce  people,  as  if  satiated  with  blood, 
i™^^     began  of  their  own  accord  to  make  overtures  of  peace, 
and  to  solicit  the  missionaries  to  teach  them  the  Christian 
1656.     doctrine.     'In  1656  a  French  settlement,  connected  with 
r.»«isionfii  a  mission,  was  actually  established  in  the  territory  of  the 
^™'^''    Onondagas,     This  establishment,  however,  was  of  short 
continuance,  for  as  the  other  confederate  tribes  disap- 
proved of  the  measure,  the  French  were  obliged  to  witfi- 
>.  vnaraoa  draw.     'In  1658  the  French  were  compelled  to  accept 
*™*      humiliating  terms  of  peace,  yet  even  by  these  means  they 
obtained  but  little  repotfi.     Often,  while  peace  was  pro- 
claimed at  one  station,  war  raged  at  another. 
%  Emiims       20.  'At  length,  in  1683,  it  was  announced  that  depu. 
%S"b^^  ties  from  the  different  cantons  of  the  Iroquois  were  on 
*""*"      their  way  to  Montreal,  with  the  professed  intention  of 
burying  the  hatchet  so  deep  that  it  should  never  again  be 
dug  up,  and  of  planting  the  tree  of  peace,  whose  branches 
I*.  Timfii    should  overshadow  the  whole  land.     "But  unhappily,  a 
"wS^'St-    party  of  Algonquins,  stung  by  accumulated  wrongs,  and 
«^™'      resolving  on  vengeance,  determined  to  violate  even  tha 
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sacred  character  of  such  a  mission,  and,  having  formed    jfios, 

an  ambuscade,  kiliud  nearly  all  the  party.      All  pros-  _ 

pecta  of  peace  were  thus  ended,  and  war  raged  with  greater 
.fury  than  ever. 

21.  'The  Iroquois  now  rapidly  extended  their  domin-  i- Eiiemion 
ion.  The  Algonquin  allies  of  the  French,  boi-dering  on  dmnsiiimnf 
the  Ottawa,  were  dispersed,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  "'osmoo, 
at    resistance, — some  of  them    seeking    refuge    among 

the   islands  of  Lake    Huron,    while   others    penetrated 

far  to  the  soufh-west,  and   formed  a  junction  with  the 

Sioux.    The  Algonquin  tribes  of  New  England  were  also 

attacked,  and  such  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  ravages 

of  their  invaders,  that  the  cry  of  "  A  Mohawk!"  echoing 

from  hill  to  hill,  caused  general  consternation  and  flight. 

'The  Eries,  a  Huron  Nation  on  the  southern  borders  of  a.  rj^rm*- 

the  lalte  which  perpetuates  their  memory,  had  been  pre-     tnesria. 

viously  subdued,  and  incorporated  with  their  conquerors, 

their  main  fortress,  defended   by  2000  men,   baviiig  been 

stormed  by  only  seven  hundred  Iroquois.     °The  conquest  s.  q'rteJa 

of  the  Andastes,  a  still  more  powerful  Huron  nation,  was 

completed  in  1672,  after  a  war  of  more  than  20  years' 

duration. 

22.  'While  the  Iroquois  were  thus  extending  their  con-  ^«^"^ 
quests,  the  French,  shut  up  in  their  fortified  posts,  which  oAsfYHieA 
the  enemy  had  not  skill  to  besiege,  beheld  the  destruction 

of  their  alliesj  without  daring  to  venture  to  their  relief. 
■The  environs  of  the  posts  were  almost  daily  insulted,  and  s.  rim  gov- 
at  length  the  Governor,  apprehensive   for  the  safety  of  "mptSm ' 
Montreal,  repaired  to  France  to  procure  aid,  where,  after     ^"^  '"'■ 
the  most  earnest  solicitation,  he  could  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment of  onlya  hundred  men.     'Amidtheseextreme  evils,     "-j^S?' 
a  succession   of  earthquakes  commenced  in   February 
1663,  and  continued  for  half  a  year  with  little  intermis- 
aion,  agitating  both  the  earth  and  the  waters,  and  spread- 
ing universal  alarm  ;  yet  as  they  inflicted  no  permanent 
injury,  the  accounts  given  of  them  'are  probably  much 
exaggerated. 

23.  '  During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  de  i.  iJaw™™ 
Tracy,  who  went  out  as  Governor  in  1665,  the  power  of  "'  '^°'"'''' 
the  French  was  considerably  augmented  by  an  increase  -loo^- 
of  emigrants,  and  the  addition  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, — 

tjie  whole  of  whom  formed  an  accession  to  the  colony, 
exceeding  the  previous  number  of  its  actual  members. 
'Three  forts  were  erected  on  the  river  Richelieu,  (now  Jy^'l^ 
the  Sorel,)  and  several  expeditions  were  made  into  the  c^tduitmi 
territory  of  the  Iroquois,  which  checked  their  insolence,  uttUo^^ 
and  for  a  time  secured  the  colony  from  the  inroads  of  ™"'''"™ 
these  fierce  marauders. 
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AMALYSis.       24.  'During  the  administration  of  M,  de  Courcelles,  llie 
I.  j*n#ni»-  successor  of  De  Ti-acy,  the  French  power  was  gradually 
^"^^i^  extended  to  the  interior  of  Canada,  and  the  upper  parts 
£.  mam  «^  of  tha  St.  Lawrence.     °A  settlement  of  Hurona,  under 
iK^^fflB,  the  directioa  of  the  Jesuit  Marquette,  was  established  on 
om^^   the  island  of  Michilimaekinac,  between  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  a  situation  very  favorable  to  the  fur  trade ;  and 
the  site  for  a  fort  was  selected  at  Cataraqui,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  near  the  present  village  of  Kingston,  an  advanta- 
geous point  for  the  protection  of  the  trading  interests,  and 
for  holding  the  Five  Nations  in  awe.     Count  Frontenac, 
1672.     the  successor  of  De  Courcelles,  immediately  upon  his  ac- 
cession, caused  the  fort  at  Cataraqui  to  be  completed,  and 
it  has  often,  from  him,  been  called  Fort  Frontenac. 
"irartMio^       ^^-  'Count  Frontenac,  a  man  of  haughty  and  domi- 
'^'Sm™'  "leering  temper,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with 
spirit  and  energy,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  when  he 
was  recalled,  and  M.  De  la  Barre  appointed  in  his  stead, 
i.  Of  De  Jo  'The  latter  at  iirst  made  a  show  of  carrying  on  the  war 
witli  considerable  enei^y,  and  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with 

1684.  a  large  force,  when,  being  met  by  deputies" from  the  Fiyo 
a.  See  p.  41.  Nations,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  yield  to  their  terms, 
t.  smceeded  and  withdraw  his  army.     'The  home  govenunent  being 

vtiu.       dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  campaign,  the  gi>vemor 

1685,  wag  immediately  recalled,  and  in  1685  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  Denonville,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  brave  and  active  officer. 

s.  ira  icdtwcb       26.   "Although   Denonville,  on  his   arrival,  made  some 

''*''*™'     professions  of  a  wish  lo  maintain  peace,  yet  the  opposite 

i.Treaciierti  Course  was  really  intended.     'Having,  under  various  pre- 

"ota^    texts  allured  a  number  of  chiefs  to  meet  him  on  the  banks 

of  Lake  Ontario,  he  secured  them  and  sent  them  to  France 

as  trophies,  and  afterwards  they  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 

$.  wa-Ts-    gallies.     'This  base  stralageni  kindled  the  flame  of  war, 

"^^^      and  each  party  prepared  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmost  ex- 

t.  Emiedutoa  tremity.     'Denonville  was  already  prepared,  and  with  a 

XS^**   force  of  800  French  regulars,  and  1300  Canadians  and 

savages,  he  embarked  from  Cataraqui,  for  the  entrance 

16S7.     of  the  Genesee  river.     Immediately  after  landing  he  con- 

Ju>.       structed  a  military  defence,  in  which  he  left  a  guard  of 

400  men,  while  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  he  ad. 

vanced  upon  the  principal  town  of  the  Senecas. 

10.  A  huiiB       27.  "On  approaching  the  village,  he  was  suddenly  at- 

wiiMhmi.    ^guijgj^  jjj  f^jjt  and  rear,  by  a  large  party  of  the  enemy. 

His  troops  were  at  firat  thrown  into  confusion,  and  for  a 

time  the  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  the  Iroquois 

II.  Their    were  finally  repulsed,  and  did  not  again  make  their  ap- 

"""Sti**  pearancc  in  the  field.     "Denonville  afterwards  marched 
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ui)oti  their  villages,  with  the  design  of  burning  them,  but    1687 

Ihey  had  already  been   laid  in  ashes  hy  the    retreating 

Senecaa.     Some  fields  of  corn  were  destroyed  and  pro- 
visions burned,  but  the  whole  was  an  empty  victory  to 
Denonville.     'On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Niagara,  where  i.Fotiatsia 
he  erected  a  small  fort,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of       **"■ 
100  men. 

28.  'Soon  after  the  return  of  this  expedition,  the  Indi-  nmmntwi- 
ans  blockaded  the  two  forts  Niagara  and  Cataraqui,  the  "^R?n^ 
former  of  which  was  abandoned,  after  nearly  all  the  gar- 
rison had  perished  of  hunger.    Lake  Ontario  was  covered 

with  the  canoes  of  the  enemy,  the  allies  of  the  French 
began  to  waver,  and  had  the  savages  understood  the  art 
of  siege,  they  would  probably  have  driven  the  French 
entirely  from  Canada.  In  this  critical  situation  Denou-  1688. 
ville  was  obliged  to  accept  the  most  humiliating  terms 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  request  back  from  France  the 
clitefs  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  entrapped  and  sent 
thither. 

29.  'The  treaty,  however,  was  interrupted  by  an  unex-  ^^^f^ 
pccted  act  of  treacheiy  on  the  part  of  the  principal  chief  diam^sr- 
of  the  Hurons,' who,  iearing  that  the  remnant  of  hb  tribe  iseep.s 
might  now  be  left  defenceless,  captured  and  killed  a  party 

of  the  Iroquois  deputies  who  were  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal ;  and  as  he  had  the  address  to  make  the  Iroquois 
believe  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French  governor,  the  flame  of  war  again  broke 
out,  and  burned  more  fiercely  than  ever.  'The  Iroquois  ^^^^ 
soon  after  made  a  descent  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  imMe. 
which  they  laid  waste,  and  carried  off"  300  prisoners. 

30.  *In  this  extremity,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  *  ^^^^™" 
colony  was  threatened,  Denonville  was  recalled,  and  the    gmicnar. 
ed ministration  of  the  government  was  a  second  time  in- 
trusted to  Count  Frontenac.     "On  his  arrival,  in  1689,  he     1689. 
endeavored  to  open  a  friendly  negotiation  witli  the  Iro-  L^^W** 
quois,  but  the  answer  which  they  returned  was  expressed     mtihua 
in  lofty  and  imbittered  terms.    Entertaining  great  respect     '™'™'*' 
for  Frontenac  himself,  they  chose  to  consider  the  French 
governor,  whom  they  caJled  Father,  as  always  one  and  the 

same,  and  complained  that  his  rods  of  correction  had  been 
loo  sharp  and  cutting.  The  roots  of  the  tree  of  peace 
wb'ch  bad  been  planted  at  Fort  Frontenac  had  been 
withered  by  blood,  the  ground  had  been  polluted  by 
treachery  and  falsehood,  and,  in  haughty  language,  they 
demanded  atonement  for  the  many  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived. The  French  governor,  satisfied  that  nothing  couM 
be  gained  by  treaty,  immediately  prepared  to  n  new  the 
contest. 
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ANALYSIB.  31,  'As  France  and  England  were  now  engaged  in 
I.  Daterai^  war,'  in  consequence  of  the  English  revolution  of  16S8, 
n-Kicwwij-  Fronfenac  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  thff 

»»'p."sf;  English,  on  whose  support  the  enemy  so  strongly  relied. 

midp'aas;  'In  1690  he  fitted  out  tirec  expeditions,  one  against  New 

1690.  York,  a  second  against  New  Hampshire,   and  a  third 
,^^^^^^  against  the  province  of  Maine.     The   party  destined 

iij/hisn.     against  New  York  fell  upon  Corlaer  or  Schenectady,  and 
%^[.      completely  surprised,  pillaged  aod  burned  the  place.    The 
second  party  burned  the  village  of  Salmon  Falls,  on  the 
borders  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  third  destroyed  the 
4.  SB^qf  settlement  of  Casco,  in  Maine.     *The  old  allies  of  the 
'^1^    French,  reassured  by  these  successes,  began  to  reeume 
their  former  energy — the  remote  post  of  Michilimaokinac 
was  strengthened,  and  the  French  were  gradually  gain- 
ing ground,  when,  from  a  new  quarter,  a  storm  arose 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  their  power  in 
America. 
i-Erpedi-        32.  'The   northern   English    colonies,  roused  by  the 
*^E?i,f^'  atrocities  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies,  hastily 
prepared  two  expeditions  against  the  French,  one  by  sea 
from  Boston  against  Quebec,  and  the  other  by  land  from 
iim^^^i  ^^^  York  against  Montreal.     'The  first,  under  Sir  Wil- 
Hnsbec.     Ham  Phippa,  captured  all  the  French  posts  in  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland,  with  several  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
had  arrived  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Quebec  before  any 
tidings  of  its  approach  had  been  received.     The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  were  hastily  strenethened,  and  when  the 
b.  ont  18.    summons'  to  surrender  was  received,  it  was  returned  with 
a  message  of  defiance.     After  an  unnecessary  delay  of 
two  days,  a  landing  was  efiected,  but  the  attacks  botli  by 
land  and  by  water  were  alike  unsuccessful,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  finally  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
0.  oe-  sa.    abandoning  the  place,"  and  leaving  their  cannon  and   am- 
M^IS^'   "i""'''""  i"  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     'The  expedition 
J  8«p.  iiao.  against  Montreal  was  alike  unsuccessful.'' 

1691.  33.  'In  the  following  year  the  French  settlements  on 
t.  ^xv/duum  the  Sorel  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Mohawks  and  Eng- 

^^^,    lish  under  the  command  of  Major  Schuyler  of  Albany, 
who,  after  some  partial  successes,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw, and  the  Governor  of  Canada  no  longer  entertained 
•-cwi*juorany  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  colony.     'After  several 
andiiiirmi-  years  of  partial  hostilities,  during  which  the  enemy  made 
^SSiM.  frequent  proposals  of  peace,   to  which,   however,   litlle 
credit  was  attached,  as  their  deputies,  encouraged  by  the 
rtEipoiiwon  English,  gradually  assumed  a  loftier  tone  in  their  de- 
%ame^-  mands,  Frontenac   at  length  determined   to  march  his 
"^^^    whole  force  into  the  enemy's  territory.     "Departing  frotxi 
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Montreal  in  ihe  su  nmer  of  1693,  he  proceeded  lo  Fort     |60G. 
Frontenac,  whence  he  erossed  Lake  Ontario  in  canoes,  " 

ascended  the  Oswego  rivei',  passed  through  Onondaga 
Lake,  and  arrived  at  the  principal  fortress  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  found  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Onondagas  had 
retreated,  and  the  French,  having  laid  waste  their  terri- 
tory and  that  of  the  Cayugas,  returned  to  Montreal ;  but 
'he  Iroquois  rallied,  and  severely  harassed  them  in  their 

34.  'The  Iroquois  continued  the  war  with  various  sue-  '1697. 
cess,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace'  between  France  and  Beep-att 
England,  when,  deprived  of  aid  from  the  English,  and  jeal-  'Bm^%>f 
ous  of  the  attempts  of  the  latter  to  enforce  certain  claims  ^Sif^^M 
of  sovereignty  over  their  territory,  they  showed  a  willing-  iflSiama 
aess  to  negotiate  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French.  The  ''•'I'^s"^'^ 
death  of  Frontenac,  in  1698,  suspended  for  a  time  the  ne- 
gotiation,  but  the  pacification  was  finally  effected  by  his 
successor,  Callieres,  in  ITOO,  and  the  numerous  prisoners 

on  both  sides  were  allowed  to  return.  'The  natives,  pris-  a  ^Kaeswmt 
oners  to  the  French,  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
eagerly  sought  their  homes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  captives  were  found  to  have  contracted  such  an 
attachment  to  the  wild  freedom  of  the  woods,  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  quit  their  savage  associates. 

35.  'In  1703  war  again  broke  ouf"  between  France    b.  Queen 
and  England,  involving  in  the  contest  their  transatlantic    s™^™i 
colonies.     The  disasters  which  befe!  the  French  arreis  on  ^"^J^J^^ 
the  continent,  compelled  the  mother  countiy  to  leave  her  w^,mada- 
colonies  to  their  own  resources,  while  England,  elated     ^o»s. 
with  repeated  triumphs,  conceived  the  design  of  embra- 
cing within  her  territory  all  the  French  po.wessions  in 
America.     'The  Iroquois  preserved  a  kind  of  neutrality      t-  The 
between   the   contending    parlies,   although   each    party      ™«^'' 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  its  favor. 

'The  principal  operations  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  g  (^nttoia 
allies  were  directed  mainly  against  the  New  England  col-  %^  ,^^ 
onies.     After  several  expeditions  had  been  sent  by  the  arS^iSft. 
English  against  the  more  eastern  French  colonies,  a  pow-    ^^^^ 
erful   armament  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  was  at  length  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Can-     1711. 
ada.      The   deepest   apprehension  prevailed   among  the 
French  until  a  report  arrived,  which  proved  ultimately 
correct,  that  the  invading  squadron  had  heen  wrecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence."  e  aaop  aoa. 

33.  *Ib  the  mean  time  the  French  were  engage  J  in  a  c  anrm- 
desperate  struggle  in  their  western  ten'itory,  w  th  on  In  Prl  Tn'mt 
dian  tribe  called  the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  wh  jioiecled  "'^a'a!"^ 
a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Detroit,  in  whicii  they  i    arlv 
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ANALvais,  succeeded,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed  by  the  French 
~  and  their  Indian  allies.    Retreutiug  from  Detroit,  the  Foxes 

collected  their  forces  on  the  Fox  river  of  Greea  Bay,  where 
they  strongly  fortified  tliemselves ;  but  an  expedition  be- 
ing sent  against  them,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  remnant  of  the  defeated  nation,  however,  long  car- 
ried on  a  ceaseless  and  harassing  warfare  against  the 
French,  and  rendered  insecure  their  communication  with 
tlie  settlements  on  the  Mississippi. 
piS?'^       37.  'The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  boa- 
"WttM™^  tilities  in  America,  after  which  time  Canada  enjoyed  a 
tBoienuTia  long  period  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity.    Charlevoix,  who 
iH^itao.    visited  the  principal  settlements  in  1720  and  1721,  give* 
1721.     the  best  account  of  their  condition  at  this  period.     Qne 
bee  then  contained  a  population  of  about  7000  inhabitants, 
but  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  at  that  period  ik 
unknown.     The  settlements  were  confined,  principally, 
to  the  bordere  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  antl 
Quebec,  extending  a  short  distance  below  the  latter  place. 
Above  Montreal  were  only  detached  stations  for  defenc 
and  trade.     At  Fort  Frontenac  and  Niagara  a  few  sol 
diers  were  stationed,  but  there  were  apparently  no  traces 
of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  either  of  those  places.     A 
feeble  settlement  was  found  at  Detroit,  and  at  MichilJ 
mackinac  a  fort,  surrounded  by  an  Indian  village.     On 
the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that,  west  of  Montreal, 
there  was  nothing  at  this  time  which  could  be  called  a 
colony. 
'  M«^^      38.  'The  subsequent  history  of  Canada,  down  to  th*? 
o-'t^^'^     time  of  its  conquest  by  tlie  English,  presents  few  events 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
't^.mireSr  notice.     'The  wars  carried  on  between  France  and  Eng- 
^^l^  land  during  this  period,  and  which  involved  their  Ameri- 
*^^J^   can  possessions,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Nova  Scotia  ana 
the  adjacent  provinces,  while  Canada  enjoyed  a  happy 
exemption  from  those  eventful  vicissitudes  which  form  the 
materials  of  history.     The  French,  however,  gradually 
secured  the  coniidence  of  the  savage  tribes  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  were  generally  able  to  employ  them 
against  the  English,  when  occasion  required. 
1731.         39.  'In  1731  the  French  erected  Fort  Frederic,  (now 
poSio«S    Crown  Point,)  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
■"  <  but  surrendered  it  to  the  English  under  Gteneral  Amherst 

in  17.'»9,  In  1736  they  erected  the  fortress  of  Tieonde- 
roga  at  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George.  Hera 
occurred  the  memorable  defeat  of  General  Abererombie 
in  17.'>8.  'During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  du 
'.)  Quesne,"  in  17.54,  the  fori,  bearing  bis  name  was  erected 
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at  the  confluence  of  the  AOeghanj'  and  MonongaJiela,    1754. 

where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.     'The  French  were  like- ■ 

wise  encroaching   upon  Nova  Scotia,  which   had   been  'iiSSiwi 

cedsd  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  <if'"'^ii:i,. 

in  ^the  west  they  were  attempting  to  complole  a  line  of 

forts  which  should  confine  the  Britiah  colonists  to  the  ter. 

ritory  eEist  of  the  Alleglianies.     'Tiieae  encroaehmenfs   ^^^iSaa 

were  the  principal  cause  which  led  to  the  "French  and      loar." 

Indian  war,"  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 

the  power  of  France  in  America,  and  the  transfer  of  her 

possessions  to  a  rival  nation.     An  account  of  that  war  has 

already  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  which 

we  refer'  for  a  confjouation  of  tlie  history  of  Canada  e-SoBp-ao?. 

"iuring  that  eventful  period. 


CHAPTER    II 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  LOUXSIAiMA. 

1.  "Having  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  French  in  »■ 
Canada  down  to  the  time  of  the  final  conquest  of  that  v^atfTia 
country  by  Great  Britain,  we  now  go  back  a  few  years  to  ^Sgoa 
notice  tlie  discoveries  and  settlements  made  by  the  French  '^^*^^^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  period  of  which 

we  have  spoken ; — most  of  which  territory  also  passed 
under  the  power  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  final  trans- 
fer of  the  French  possessioos  ia  Canada  and  Acadia. 

2.  'Soon  after  tlie  establishment  of  the  French  in  Canada,  *■  SnS-S*' 
severBl  Jesuit  missionaries,  mingliog  worldly  policy  with  °^^J^ 
religious  enthusiasm,  with  llie  double  object  of  winning 

sohIs  to  Christ  and  subjects  to  Hia  king  of  France,  pene- 
trated the  Indian  wilderness  bordering  on  Lake  Huron,     1634. 
and  there  established  several  missions,"  ai-ound  which  were  bi.^l^SS 
soon  gathered,  fram  tlie  rude  sons  of  the  forest,   thi'ongs  ^'- 1""""™'- 
of  nominal  converts  to  Cliristianity. 

3.  'The  missionaries  also  penetrated  the  territories  of  ^  ^^^f** 
the  hostile  Iroquois;'  hut  after  yeara  of  toil  and  suffering     &  less. 
they  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  both  in  their  attempts  at 
christianizing  these  ruder  people,  and  in  their  efforts  to 

seduce  tliem  from  their  alliance  with  the  English,     "The    Si^lS 
petty  Gstablishments  in  New  York  and  on  the  hanks  of    ">»"««»- 
Lalce  Huron  vrere  broken  up,  and  the  latter  laid  in  ashes 
by  the  Iroquois,  during  the  war  which  they  waged  with  ' 
unrelenting  ferocity  against  their  Huron  brethren,  7.  saturii- 

4.  'The  missionaries  then  directed  their  efforts  to  the  '^^^to?'" 
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ASALYSTs.  tribes  farther  westward,  and  in  1665  Father  Allouez,''  pass 

"  ing  beyond  the  straits  of  Mackinaw,  found  liimself  alloal, 

a  (i-Hinnun-  '"  "■  ^''^■'1  canoe,  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lalte  Superior 

c»iAiiou-a)  'Coasting'' along  the  high  banlts  and  "pictured  rocks"  of 

'(Wi^^wcu*  its  southern  sliore,  he  entered  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon, 

b.  sopi.     and  landed'  at  the  great  village  of  the  Chippewas.     'Al 

t  H  °mtwM  tl'oug''  but  few  of  this  tribe  had  ever  before  seen  a  white 

'  man,  yet  they  listened  to  the  missionary  with  reverence, 

and  soon  erected  a  chapei,  around  which  they  charted 

their  morning  and  evening  hymns,  with  an  apparent  de- 

«  CKOiimtimi  voumess  that  the  while  man  seldom  imitates.     'The  mis- 

i'tEt-vlT)    sion  of  St.  Esprit,''  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  ivas  founded,  and 

e.  lets,      three  years  later'  the  missionaries  Dablon  and  Marquette' 

f.  (Maik-n  foumJed  another  mission  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  between 

lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
t.  ^jr«u        5.  'As  the  missionaries  were  active  in  exploring  the 
tfttrvmrd    country,  and  collecting  from  the  Indians  all  the  informa- 
m^iptilTor.  tion  that  could  be  obtained,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
jaSo^H'-  lieard  of  a  great  river  to  the  westward,  called  by  the  Al- 
gonquins  the  Mes-cha-ce-be,  a  namo  signifying  the  Father 
of'  Waters.     It  was  readily  concluded  that,  by  ascending 
this  river  to  its  source,  a  passage  to  China  might  be  found ! 
and  that  by  following  it  to  its  mouth  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
1673.     would  be  reached,  and  in  1673  the  two  missionaries  Mar- 
quette  and  Joliet  set  out  from  Green  Bay  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  the  desired  discovery. 
mewmmd      ®"  'Ascending-  the  Fos  River,  whose  banks  were  in- 
i^vc'iitif  habited  fay  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  same  name,  and  poss- 
lip^"'    ing'"  thence  over  a  ridge  of  highlands,  they  came  to  the 
g.^june.     Wisconsin,  and  foUowino;  its  course,  on  the  nth  of  June, 
c  .unoio.    jgyg^  jjjgy  came  to  the  Mes-cha-ce-be,  called  also  in  the 
Iroquois  language  the  Ml^-sis-sip-pi.    The  soil  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  stream  was  found  to  be  of  exceeding  fertility, 
and  Father  Marquette,  falling  on  his  knees,  offered  thanks 
to  heaven  for  so  great  a  discovery. 
LPwrn^t        7.  'Thpy  now  committed   themselves  to  the  stream. 
uutaHpfL  which  bore  them  rapidly  past  the  mouths  of  the  Missourij 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas,  at  which  last  they  stopped, 
where  they  found  [ndiansinlhe  possessionof  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture,  a  proof  that  they  had  trafficked  with 
the  Spaniards  from  Mesleo,  or  with  the  English  from  Vir. 
giiiia.     Though  convinced  thiit  the  mighty  river  which 
they  had  discovered  must  have  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
-Mexico,  yet  as  their  pixivisfons  were  nearly  expended,  tlie 
I.  Jar"-    adventurers  resolve!  to  return.'     'Passing  up  the  Mi* 
r.TA.r«iirH.  gj^gjppj  „,j[]|  incredible  fatigue,  they  at  length  arrived  at 
tiie  Illinois,  which  they  ascended  till  they  reached  the 
heights  that  aivide  its  ivate"f<  from  tlwse  whkli  enter  Lake 
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Michigan.     Thence   Marquette  returned   to  the  Miami    167S. 

Indians,  to  resume  his  labors  as  a  missionary,  while  Joliet 

proceeded  to  Quebec,  to  give  an  account  of  the  discovery 
to  Frontenac,  llien  governor  of  Canada. 

S.  'Marquette  dying*  soon  after,  and  Joliet  becoming  aMw.ieT*. 
immersed  in  business,  the  discovery  of  the  Great  River  /J'S™?? 
seemed  almost  forgotten,  when  attention  to  it  was  sud.  '^If^^itty 
deuly  revived  by  another  entei'p rising  Frenchman.     Rob.    t^^"" 
ert  de  La  Salle,  a  man  of  courage  and   perseverance, 
slimulated  by  the  representations  pf  Joliet,  repaired''  to     ^  ""- 
France  and  offered  bis  services  to  the  king,  promising  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  if  he  were  provided 
with  the  necessary  means.     'A  ship  well  manned  and    i.Lssaae 
equipped  was  furnished  him,  and   accompanied  by  the    "pSS" 
Chevalier  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  officer  who  had  joined 
him  in  the  enterprise,  he  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  I4th 
of  July,  1678.  1678. 

9.  °0a  arrivinig  at  Quebec  he  proceeded  immediately  ^^^^J^^ 
to  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  built  a  barge  of  ten  tons,  "^jl^S,* 
with  which  he  conveyed  his  party  across  Lake  Ontario, 

"  The  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  on  that  frash  water  sea;" 
atler  which,  near  the  mouth  of  Tonnewaota  creek,  he 
constructed  another  vessel  which  he  palled  the  Griffin,  on 
board  of  which  he  embarked  in  August,  1679,  with  forty  am. 
men,  among  whom  was  Father  Hennepin,  a  distinguished 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  a  worthy  successor  of  the  vene- 
rated Marquette.  Passing  through  lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair, 
and  Huron,  he  stopped  at  Michilimackinac,  where  he 
erected  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Green  Bay,  ivhere  he  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  which  he 
despatched  for  Niagara  in  the  Griffin,  but  which  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

10.  'From  Green  Bay  he  proceeded  in  bark  canoes  i,  PraBsSi 
nea  Ij  to  tl  e  head  of  Lake  Michigai,  and  at  the  mouth  jSS^m 
of  S  Joseph  R  ver  bmlt  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort  "^S," 
Mam  Afer  wa  g  I  ere  some  time  in  vain  for  the  ^^!^^ 
C    ffin    tl  e   par  y  \  roceeded'  westward  to  the  Illinois       ^""■ 

R  er  and  alter  pa  s ng  down  the  same  beyond  Lake  "'  '~^ 
Pe.  r  t  they  erected  a  fort  which  La  Salle  named  Crive-  1680. 
ex  *  t\e  Brol  e  Heart  indicating  thereby  his  disap-  ^"  '^J^""' 
pomtment  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Griffin,  the  jeal-  Craue-iuur., 
ousy  of  a  portion  of  the  savages,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
exhibited  by  liis  o\vn  men,  'From  this  place  he  sent  out  i?""'"^ 
L  party  under  Hennepin  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  '^nn^fB. 


'At  Fort  Creve-ccBur  La  Salle  remained  until  the  '•/^'"ffS" 
March,  when,  leaving   Tonti  and   his  men  %i-cmmil 
«mong  the  Illinois  Indians,  he  departed  for  Canada,  for 
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AKALYSia.  the   purpose  of  raising  recruits  and    obtaining   fuiwis. 
,  -p^^.,    'Tonti,  after  erecting  a  new  fort,  remained,  surrounded 
L^^Micki-  ^y  fiostile  savages,  until  September,  wlien  he  was  obliged 
gea-       to  abandon  his  position  and  retire  to  Lake  Michigan,  on 
a.  BMon/sf  whose  borders  he  passed  the  winter.     'In  the  mean  ume 
""^w!**  the  small  party  under  Hennepin  had  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi beyond  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Sioux,   by  whom  they  were  well 
treated.     At  liie   expiration  of  three  months,  however, 
they  were  released,  when  they  descended  the  Mississippi, 
and  passed  up  the  Wisconsin,  whence  they  returned  to 
Canada. 
168S.  12.  =The  spring  of  1683  found  La  Salle  again  on  the 

^^mlL  banks  of  the  Illinois.    'Having  at  length  completed  a  small 
jHmosi.     vessel,  he  sailed  down  that  tributary  till  he  reached  the 
ii^hiws^-  "  Father  of  Waters."     Floating  rapidly  onward  witli  the 
i^J'imuB  cii'rent,  and  occasionally  landing  to  erect  a  cross,  and 
'tom^'"  pi'oclaim  the  French  king  lord  of  the  country.  La  Salle 
passed  the  Arkansas,  where  Joliet  and  Marquette  had 
terminated  tiieir  voyage,  but  still  the  stream  swept  on- 
ward, and  the  dLstaiice  appeared  interminable.    All  began 
to  despair  except  La  Salle,  who  encouraged  his  men  to 
persevere,  and  at  length  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
were  discovered,  discharging  their  enormous  volume  of 
turbid  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
"■Eos?"*        13.  'To  the  territories  through  which  La  Saile  had 
iSJftSo.    P''^^'^'  ^^  g^'^s  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the 
(.  Hfl  TBurn  reigning   monareh   of  France,  Louia  XIV.      'Anxious  to 
ajS^'bio  communicate  in  pei-son  his  discoveries  to  his  countrymen, 
Franei.     he  hastened  back  to  Quebec,  and  immediately  set  sail 
for  his  native  land,  where  he  was  received  with  many 
of^nojrfMe-  ™^'''*^  °^  distinction.     'He  had  nobly  redeemed  his  prom- 
mmapf    ise,  and  given  to  his  sovereign  a  teiTitory  vast  in  extent, 
inSBiii.    ^^^  unequalled  in  fertility  and  impoitance;  which,  span- 
ning like  a  bow  the  American  continent,  and  completely 
hemming  in  the  English  possessions,  might  have  rendered 
France  the  mistress  of  the  New  World. 

1684.  14.  "Early  in  1684  preparations  were  made  for  cdlo. 
(W.J^'S.  nizing  Louisiana,  and-  in  July  La  Salle  sailed  from 
^^^1^^;  Rochelle  for  the  mouth  of- the  Mississippi,  with  four  vea. 
a'^S,'^  sela  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  and  everything 

rew"-      requisite  for  founding  a  setUement.     But  the  expedition 

1685.  failed  to  reach  the  point  of  its  destination,  and  the  coto- 
fc  Swftrf  ™^  were  landed"  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Matagoi'da 

lue^ann  in  Texas,  where  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis  was  formed. 
vfihcseaie-  'After  two  years  hod  been  passed  here,  during  which 
.„o_  time  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  disco- 
fe.jtn  I!    '^^'^  tl's  Mississippi,  La  Salle  departed"  with  sixteen  men 
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for  ths  purpose  of  travelling  by  land  to  tho  Illinois,  but  nii    las'?, 

Ihe  route  lie  was  shot"  by  a  discontented  soldier,  ncur  a  ■ 

western  bi-ancli  oi"  Trinity  River.     Although  the  settle-  ^'j"'^"^ 
ment  at  Malagorda  was  soon  after  broken  up  by  the  Indi- 
ans, yet  as  tho  standard  of  France  had  firft  been  planted 
there,  Texas  wa")  thencefortli  claimed  as  tin  appendage  tu 
Louisiana. 

15.  'For  several  years  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  \he  i  su^nm 
few  Froncli  who  had  penetrated  to  the  wostern  lakes  and  f,'^^^ 
the  Mississippi,  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  as  ",mih«' 
their  cumbers  were  unequal  to  the  laborious  task  of  eulti-  ""•^'V' 
vating  llie  soil,  trading  in  fura  became  their  principal  oc- 
cupatiou.  'A  small  mititai'y  post  appears  to  have  been  «■  Miiuiav 
maintixined  in  Illinois,  many  years  after  its  establishment 
by  Tonti  and  La  Salle  and  about  'he  year  1685  a  Jesuit  '. 
mis,sion  w  bl   1   d        K    1  is :  a      e  oldest  pe  na 

nent  Eur  p  m  Upper  Lou  s  ana  and  long 

after  the  1  p  f  F        1    co  o    z  t  on     n  t  at 


16.  'Af       i            y 

f  Ry         V      1     h     lo  ed  K  nj, 

William's  W      t!        tt 

ho  F  end    go  o     nent 

was   agai         11   1          h 

bj       of  effc    ally  coo 

zing  the       1  y    f    h    M 
D'Ibervill        b             d 

ss  pp      and  n  1699  Lemo  ne 

11  g       r  enoh  0  hcer  sought 

and  obtai    d          m 

f     p    nt    g  a  colony       tl  e 

southern  p         f  1 

h  ch  La  Salle  had  d  s 

covered,  a    I  f       p 

d          t  adp  bet  veen  France 

ajid   that               "j 

Oc    be           h  four  v  t 

sels,aeomi     y    f       1 

d      out  two  1  und  ed  e 

grants,  and  h     uig  b 

d         ins  voyage,  by  a  ship 

of  war  from  S    D       n_ 

J          y,  1699,  he  anchored>> 

before  the     1     d    fS 

Ro       n  ar  which  he  found  the 

Fort  of  Pensacola,  which  had  recently  been  established      p.i«. 
by  a  body  of  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

17.  'Proceeding  thence  farther  westward,  D'fberville  >w»Mfjm<- 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Bauphine,  at  the  eastern  extremity  i»«nn^.er«- 
of  Mobile  Bay  discovered  tl  e     ver  P  scagoula  and    o     '^  na-nk 
.  Ihe  secon  1  of  March  w  tl    two  ba  ^es  rcached  the  Ms       ^  <•■''"' 
aissippi,  wl  ch  1  ad  never  I    fo  e  been  entered  from  tl  e 
sea.     Hav  ng  proceeded   up  tl  e   s  rea      ne    ly    o  tl  e 
r.ioutli  of  tl  e  Red  R    er  return  n^  he    atered  tl  e  bayou 
which  bears  h  s  nane  passed  th  ough  Lakes  M  urepas 
and  Pontcha  t  ain  *  and  e  ec  ed  a  fort  at  tl  e  nead    ft!     ■•  s    noio» 
Bay  of  B  lox     a  ound    vh  oh  he  collected  tl  e  colon  sts 
whom  he  placed  u  d  r  tl  e  eo    ma   1  of  1  s  bro  her  B  en 
ville,    and    on   tl  e    n     i    of  May  f  11    v  ng    sa  1p  I   fo      ^    ^^^_^ 
France,      Thus  began   he  colon  zatton  of  Eo  vpr  Lotus    ui^^^ 
iana.     But  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  warmth  of  the  cli-  ifBttmrna 
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it6,  and  the  character  of  the  colonists,  made  prosperity 

1701.  impossible.  On  t):e  return  of  Iberville,  in  December 
i,  setiicmitu  nOl,  he  found  only  150  of  the  colonists  alive.  'Tha 
*    "  unhealthiness  of  the  post  at  Biloxi  induced  him  to  re- 

move the  colony  to  the  western  bank  of  Mobile  liver  j 

a.  ■□  iioa.    and  thus  commenced"  the  first  European  settlement  in 

Alabama. 
AsraTrt^ffl"      ^^'  '"^^^  situation  and  prospects  of  the  French  colonista 
ttai&mimn  of  Louisiana  at  this  period  are  thus  described  by  Bancroft : 
uTi^^ml^  "Louisiana,  at  this  time,  was  little  more  than  a  wilder- 
SaSimeai  ness,  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  French  kiog.     In  its  whole 
vbttrii^  borders  there  were  scarcely  thirty  families.     The  colonists 
were  unwise  in  their  objects ; — searching  for  pearls,  for 
the  wool  of  the  buffalo,  or  for  productive  mines.     Their 
scanty  number  was  dispersed  on  discoveries,  or  among  the 
Indians  in  quest  of  furs.     There  was  no  quiet  agricultural 
industry.     Of  the  lands  that  were  occupied,  the  coast  of 
Biloxi  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  soil  on 
Dauphine  Island  is  meagre  ;  on  the  Delta  of  the  Missis. 
sippi,  where  a  fort  had  been  built,  Bienville  and  his  few 
soldiers  were  insulated  and  unhappy, — at  the  mercy  of 
the  rise  of  waters  in  the  river ;  and  the  buzz  and  sting  of 
musquitoes,  the  hi&smg  of  the  snakes,  the  cries  of  alliga- 
tors, seemed  to  claim  that  the  country  should  still,  for  a 
generation,  be  the  mhentancp  of  reptiles, — while  at  the 
fort  of  Mobile,  the  ".ighmg  of  the  pines,  and  the  hopeless 
character  of  the  barrens,  narned  the  emigrants  to  seek 
homes  farther  inland  " 
Hihe^a       ^^'  '^hile  the  English  colonies  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
eomonrBi    continued  to  increase  m  prosperity,  Louisiana,  so  long  as 
loMiiimB.    it  continued  in  the  possession  of  France,  was  doomed  to 
1712.     struggle  with  misfortune      'In  1712,  Louis  XIV.,  weary 

b.  SMit.  14.  of  fruitless  efforts  at  colonization,  and  doubtless  glad  to  re- 
'kZ'%^'^  lieve  himself  of  a  burden,  grajited''  to  Anthony  Crozat, 

g^nwSw    *  wealthy  merchant,  the  exclusive  trade  of  Louisiana 

'^™"-     for  twelve   years.      But  although  the  plans   of  Orozal 

were  wisely  conceived,  yet  meeting  with  no  success  in 

establishing  commercial  relations  with  the  neighboring 

Spanish  provinces,  and  the  English  managmg  to  retain  the 

principal  control  of  the  Indian  trade,  he  became  weary  of 

hia  grant,  and  in  1717  surrendered  all  his  privileges. 

1717.     'At  this  period  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  in- 

'ViTiito™  eluding  Uiose  of  every  age,  sex,  and  color,  did  not  exceed 

in  1717.     seven  hundred  persons. 

noi^v'itf'M      ^**'  'Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Crozat,  still  the 

i^iOUoKi    prospective  commercial  importince  of  Louisiana,  and  the 

»  iM^^  mineral  resources  which  that  legion  was  supposed  to  con. 

ram,.      tain,  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  French  people,  and 
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in  September,  1717,  the  Western  Company,  or,  as  it  is    3717, 

usually  called,  the  Mississippi  Company,  instituted  undei- 

tiie  auspices  of  John  Law,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Paris,  re- 
ceived, for  a  term  of  twenty-seven    years,  a  complete 
moQOpoly  of  the  trade  and  mines  of  Louisiana,  with  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  ovei   the  country,  except  the  bare 
nominal  title,  which  was  retained  by  the  king.     'In  August     1718. 
of  the  following  year,  eight  iiundred  emigrants  arrived  at       *"»■ 
Dauphine  Island,  some  of  whom  settled  around  the  bay  of  'mlfrJ^'l^ 
Biloxi,  others  penetrated  to  the  infant  hamlet  of  New  ^/J^Sj 
Orleans,*  which  had  already  been  selected  by  Bienville  as 
the  emporium  of  the  French  empire  of  Loiiisiaaa ;  and 
otbei-s,  among  whom  was  Du  Prata,  the  hisloj'ian  of  the 
colony,  soon  after  proceeded  to  Fort  Rosalie,  which  had 
been  erected  in  1716  on  tlie  sije  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez. 

31.  'In  1719,  during  a  war*  with  Spain,  Pensacnla  was     ]7]!). 
captured,"  but  within  seven  weeks  it  was  recovered"  by  n  aeao.asr. 
the  Spaniards,  who  in  their' turn  attempted  to  conquer  the    ^'^j^^Jj^ 
French  posts  on  Dauphine  Island  and  on  the  Mobile,  •tunrxruh 
Pensacola  was  soon  after  again  conquered  by  the  French,     ®^''' 
but  the  peace  of  17;il  restored  it  to  Spain,  and  the  River     17^1. 
Perdido  afterwards  remained  the  dividing  line  between 
Spanish  Florida  and  French  Louisiana.     'But  by  this  t-riiime^ 
time  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Mia-    a^tcoat- 
sissippi  Company,  which,  sustained  oaly  by  the  fictitious      *'™'' 
wealth  which  the  extravagant  credit  system  of  Law  had 
created,  lost  its  ability  to  cariy  out  its  schemes  of  coloniza. 
tioa  when  that  bubble  burst,  and,  with  its  decaying  great- 
ness, the  expenditures  for  Louisiana  mostly  ceased.     'The  'J'^^fJ^ 
odium  now  attached  to  the  Company  was  extended  to  the  ^^J^^ 
colony.     The  splendid  visions  of  opulence  and  the  gay 
dreams  of  Elysian  happiness,  which  had  been  conjured  up 
by  the  imaginative  French,  in  the  delightful  savannas  of 
the  Mississippi,  were  destined  to  give  place  to  gloomy  re- 
presentations of  years  of  toil  in  a  distant  wilderness,  ra- 
vvanled  by  poverty, — and  of  loathsome  maishes,  iufesied 
by  disgusting  reptiles,  aJid  generating  the  malaria  of  dis- 
ease and  death. 

33.     "Yet  the  colony,  now  firmly  planted,  was  able  to     1722. 
suri'ive  the  withdrawal  of  its  accustomed  resoui-ces  and  *  ^iS^S** 
the  disgrace  in  which  it  was  innocently  involved,  although  '^J^iSS^." 
it  had  many  serious  difficulties  to  encounter.     Petty  wars 
broke  out  with  the  natives ;  the  settlements,  widely  sepa- 
rated, could  afibi-d  little  assistance  to  each  other;  agricul- 
ture M'as  often  interrupted,  followed  by  seasons  of  acai'- 
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ANALYSIS,  city;  and  scenes  of  riot  and  rebellbt)  occurred  among  the 

~7Z^i      I'renoh  themselves.     'In  1739  the  French  post  al  Natchez 

i.zjMiTBHfco  "'"'^  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Indiao  tribe  which  has 

lif  iab  Fmicii  giyen  its  name  to  the  place.     The  commandant  of  thia 

i&™-     post,  stimulated  by  avarice,  demanded  of  the  Natchea  the 

site  of  their  principal  village  for  a  plantatioa.     Irritated 

by  oft  repeated  aggi-essions,  the  Indians  plotted  revenge. 

On  the  morniag  of  the  38th  of  November  they  collected 

around  the  dwellings  of  the  French  j  the  signal  was  given, 

the  massacre  began,  and  before  noon  the  settlement  was 

in  ruins.      The  women    and  children  were   spared  foi 

menial  services ;  only  two  white  men  were  saved ;  the 

rest,  including  the  oommandaiit,  and  numbering  nearly 

tv?o  hundred  souls,  perished  in  the  slaughter. 

*,^S^      33,  'The  French  from  tlie  Illmois,  from  New  Orleans, 

(/B  liMrrKo-  and  the  other  settlements,  aided  by  tfie  Choctas,  hastened 

jvai^irtiB.  to  avenge  their  murdered  countrymen.     In  January  fol- 

1730.  lowing  the  Choctas  surprised'  the  camp  of  tbe  Natches, 
a.jan.  i».    liberated  the  French  captives,  and,  with  but  trifling  loss 

on  their  own  side,  rauted  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter. 

b,FBb,8,    A  French  detaclmient,  arriviDg''  in  February,  completed 

tlie  victory  and  dispersed  the  Natches,  some  of  whom  fled 

to  the  neighboring  tribes  for  safety,  others  crossed  the  Mis- 

1731.  sissippi,  whither  they  were  pursued, — their  retreats  were 
broken  up,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nation  nearly  extermi- 
nated. The  head  chief,  called  the  Great  Sun,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  prisoners  were  shipped  to  Hispaniola, 

1733.     and  sold  as  slaves. — 'In  1739  the  Mississippi  Company  re- 
8.  ipni  lit     linquished"  its  chartered  rishta  to  Louisiana ;  and  juris- 
omeimii.    diction  over  tbe  countiy,  and   control  or  its  commerce, 
*  ^™^*«  again  reverted  to  the  king.     'The  population  then  num- 
bered about  five  thousand  whites,  and  perhaps  half  that 
cumber  of  blacks. 
I  ^^w/      24     The  Chickasas,  claiming  jurisdiction  over  an  ex. 
t    3  ve    eg  on    had  ever  been  opposed  to  French  settle- 
nents    n  3  e  country :  they  had  incited  the  Natches  to 
host  1 1  es  and  had  afforded  an  asylum  to  a  body  of  them 
aPei  the  r  defeat :  they  also  interrupted  the  eommunica- 
t  OQs  bet  Veen  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana ;  and  thus,  by 
a  ^"f^^     1  v  d  ng,  weakened  the  empire  of  the  French.     'It  waa 
"%ruo^    thei-efore  thought  necessary  to  humble  thia  powerful  tribe, 
'*'™        and  the  French  government  planned  the  scheme  and  gave 
tlie  directions  for  an  invasion  of  the  Chickasa  territory, 
1736.     Accordingly,  early  in   1736    after  two  years  Imd  been 
devoted  to  preparations,  the  whole  foice  of  the  southern 
colony,  under  the  command  of  B  enville   then  governor, 
was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  land  il  the  Chicfeasas  by 
^'  fai^'    tli^  I'^f^  '^f  W^y  followin      \  heie  D  ^.rtaguette,*  the 
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commandant  of  the  northern  posts,  at  the  head  of  all  his    ITSO. 
ti'oops,  was  expected  to  join  them.  — -— - 

25.  'The  youthful  D'Artaguette,  at  the  head  of  about  '■■^^^ 
fifty  French  soldiers  and  more  than  a  thousand  Red  men,  B'Artuetiittt. 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  evening  before 

the  appointed  day,  where  he  remained  until  the  30th, 
awaitSig  the  arrival  oi  Bienville  ;  hut  hearing  no  tidings 

of  him,  he  was  indi"  "■  '""  '""*  " "'  ""  '""  ^~^' 

allies,  to  hazai'd  an 
of  these  were  captu 
the  brave  command 
hands  of  the  enemy 
dian  allies  of  the  F« 
the  enterprise. 

26.  'Five  days  la.w,  ^.^ ^  ^....^^   ^. .^ -  »■ 

a  numerous  force  of  French,  Indians,  and  negroes,  but  in  Vaii™^' 
vain  attempted  to  surprise  the  enemy.     The  Chickasas  ^^^ 
were  stixingiy  intrenched  ;  an  English  flag  waved  over    Cft^Jw™. 
tlieir  fort ;  and  they  were  assisted  in  their  defence  by  four 
English  traders  from  Virginia.     A  vigorous  assault' was 

made,  and  eontinued  nearly  four  hours,  when  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men.  The  dead,  and  many  of  (he  wounded, 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  exposed  to  tlie  rage  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  skirmishes  followed  this  defeat,  but  on  the 
■29th  the  final  retreat  began,  and  in  the  last  of  June  Bien- 
ville was  again  at  New  Orleans. 

27.  °Three   years    later,   more    extended   preparations      1739. 
were  made  to  reduce  the  Chickasas.     Troops  from  the  ^^^^^ 
Illinois,  from  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  with  Huron,  Iro-  "t^a^^ 
quois,  and  Algonquin  allies,  made  their  rendezvous  in 
Arkansas ;    while  Bienville,'  having  received   aid   from 
France,  advanced  at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand 

men,  French  and  Indians,  and  built  Fort  Assumption,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Memphis*  in  Tennessee,     'Here  ^l^^g^^ 
the  whole  army  assembled  in  the  last  of  June,  and  here      jvcw. 
it  remained  until  March  of  the  following  year  without  at-     1740. 
tempting  any  thing  against  the  enemy,  suifering  greatly 
from  the  ravages  of  disease  and  scarcity  of  provisions. 
■When,  finally,  a  small  detachment  was  sent  into  the  **  ^S**"* 
ChJckasa  country,  it  was  met  by  messengers  soliciting 
peace,  which  Bienville  gladly  ratified,  and  soon  after  dis- 
banded his  ti-oops.   *Yet  the  peace  thus  obtained  was  only  e.Feaa^iuti 
nominal ;  for  the  Chickasas,  aided  by  the  English,  kept 
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I.  iJie  French  at  a  distance,  and  continued  to  harass  thett 
settlements  for  many  years. 
trimSmm       ^®'  'Except  the  occasional  difficulties  with  the  Chieka. 
(fLouuiona.  ae^,  Louisiana  now  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  general  tran- 
quillity and  comparative  prosperity,  scarcely  interrupted 
»-  See  pp.  SM  by  the  "  War  of  the  Succession,""  nor  yet  by  the  "  French 
b  a™  pn'ssr  "^^  Indian  WarJ"  which  raged  so  ijorcely  between  the 
inrisss.     more  northern  colonies  of  France  and  England,     'Yel 
m  ajeaS^  the  treaty  of  1763*  made  a  great  change  in  3ie  prospects 
oamaiynj  of  Louisiana.     France  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  war, 
and,  at  its  close,  was  compelled  to  cede  to  England  not 
only  all  Canada  and  Acadia,  but  most  of  Louisiana  also. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  western  limits  of  the  British 

Ejsesisions  in  America  were  extended  to  the  Mississipp' 
ver — following  that  river  from  its  source  to  the  river 
Iberville,  and  thence  passing  through  Lakes  Maurepaa 
and  Pontchartrain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  France  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
England  only  the  city  and  islandj-  of  New  Oilcans  and 
even  these,  the  centre  of  her  power  in  that  region  to- 
gether with  the  vast  but  indefinite  western  Louibiaaa,  &he 
'  d  away  to  Spain. 
'This  latter  kingdom,  jealous  of  the  mcreasmg 
\o  take  power  of  the  British  in  America,  and  alarmed  lor  the  -.aft- ty 
?Slte  of  her  own  possessions  there,  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
^  France  in  the  summer  of  1761,  and_,  in  the  following  win- 
"■■"  tor,  had  broken  off  friendly  communications  with  England, 
These  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  declaration  of  wac 
52.  by  England  against  Spain  in  the  early  pait  of  January,^ 
in.  4.  1762.  *Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Spain  suffered 
J'lJ^"  many  severe  losses,  among  which  was  the  important  city 
''"■  of  Havanna, — the  key  to  her  West  India  and  Mexican 
I^JK'  possessions.  'In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  soon  followed, 
■"C  Spain,  in  order  to  recover  Havanna,  was  obliged  to  cede 
ito  the  Floridas  to  England.  To  compensate  her  for  this 
loss,  occasioned  by  espousing  the  quarrels  of  France,  this 
latter  power,  by  a  secret  article  signed  the  same  day  with 
the  public  treaty,  agreed  to  surrender  to  Spain  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Louisiana  not  ceded  to  England.  This 
closing  arlicleof  the  treaty  deprived  France  of  all  her  pos- 
n  the  continent  of  North  America.:]: 

called  the  peace  of  "  1782."    The  prellmh^ary  flfUcleo  were  elgimd 

Tbs  de^iddre  U'caty  ynm  coocluded  Feb.  10, 1768. 

d  Ir  Che  bayou  oi  channel  of  IberrUle,  irbkh  Ibnuerl^  floired  from 
' — 11  linr  AidU£,  and  thonee  into  Lake  Uaurepaa.    Bnt  EJils  tifccb  la 
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30.  'This  ftrrangement  was  for  some  time  kept  secret    1704. 

from  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and  when  it  was  first 

made  Itnown  by  D'Abadie,  the  governor,  in  1764,  so  great  J^^siSmI 
an  aversion  had  the  colonists  to  the  Spaaish  government  '^ooB/m' 

h        econs    -na  on  was  general  throughout  the  province.  ^,,J^ 

S  a        o   8  e       egleoted  for  some  years  to  take  full  _^f"^*, 

pos     son    f    he  countiy,  and  until  1769  the  administra-  s  oeiaiisf 

tio      ennmed  n     e  hands  of  the  Fiencli,  altliougli,  m  the  n^^J^JS^ 

p  e    ou    yea        e  court  of  Madiid  had  sent  out  as  gover  '^^^ 

nor  D      Anton  oD'Ulloa      =in  17b9  Ulloa  was  replaced  3  uiMy 

by  Jie  Spani&h  j,eneral,  O'Reiliy,  by  birtd  an  liisbmm,  ^"b^jt' 
who  brought  with  him  a  force  ot  four  thousand  men  tc- 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Loui'ianians  to  subniiasion, 
should  resistance  to  the  Spanish  aulhoiities  be  attempted 

31.  'Although  themoiedeteiminedfilkedofiesistante,  ^^^^'^ 
yet  the  troops  landed  without  opposition,  and  O'Reilly  be  li'i-uiun. 
gan  his  admiaiatratioo  iiith  a  show  of  mildness  that  did 

much  to  cairn  the  excitement  of  llie  people  Soon,  lio\ 
ever,  his  vindictive  disposition  was  manilested  in  the  im 
prisonment  and  execution  of  seveial  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  colony,  who  had  manifested  tnen 
attachment  to  France  before  the  amval  ot  O'Reilly  ,  and 
so  odious  did  the  tyranny  of  this  despot  become,  that  large 
cumbers  of  the  population,  among  them  many  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  plantere,  emigrated  to  the  French 
colony  of  St.  Domingo. 

3^.  'In  177(1  O'Reilly  was  recalled,  and  under  a  sue-  ^  ii'r«M. 
ce^ion  of  more  enlightened  governoi-s,  Louisiana  again 
began  to  increase  in  population  and  resources.      'The  V^^^ 
country  continued   to  enjoy  undisturtied   repose  during  ^^^^^^ 
most  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  until,  in 
1773,   Spain  took  part*   in  the   contest    against  Great  »  soop.ta 
Britain.     'Galvez,  then  governor  of  Louisiana,  raised  an     ifiMtnLi 
amvy  with  which  he  attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the    °|j!ffii'.'" 
British  posts  at  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  those  on 
the  rivers  Iberville  and  Amite,      'In  1780  th«   post  of     I"''81. 
Mobile  fell  into  his  hands;  and  early  in  the  following '■pj^^^^o^ 
year,  afier  obtwning  aid  from  Havana,  he  sailed  against  "^'ja^"" 
Pcnsacola.     Being  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest,  his 
fleet  was  dispei'sed  ;  but,  sailing  again,  he  effected  a  land- 
ing on  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
and  soon  after,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  Bay  of  Pensa- 
cola.     The  English  then  abandoned  the  city  and  retired 
to  Fori  George,  which  General  Campbell,  the  command- 
ant, defended  for  some  time  with  great  valor.     Bui  the    b.Mws. 
powder  magazine  having  exploded,''  the  principal  redoubt    «  ^'^  '"■ 
was  demoliatied,  and  Campbell  found  himself  under  the  ^^^Si 
necessity  of  surrendering."    'By  this  conquest  West  Florida     nl^,'„f 
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ANALYSIS,  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  at  the  close  of 

ji^gg      the  war  the  possession  of  the  two  Floiidas,  with  enlarged 

limits,  was  ralified  to  lier  by  (reaty. 

'■  Trsw^^se-      33.     'Few  eveats  of  importance  occurred  in  Louisiana 

i^«*SKitt»  from  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  until  1795, 

1J81.       when  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation 

of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 

for  produce  and  merchandize,  to  continue  for  three  years, 

or  until  an  equivalent  estahlishment  should  be  assigned 

them  on  another  part  of  the  baolsa  of  the  Mississippi. 

»  CBi^s^  'Carondelet,  the   Spanish  governor,  knowing  the  great 

gmianorif  value  of  these  privileges  lo  the  Western  States,  had  for 

some  time  entertained  the  design  of  separating  the  eastern 

valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and 

*  "^^/^  uniting  it  to  Louisiana.     'But  the  treaty  wiii  Spain,  if  ita 

.Ti^.iio/'iiss.  stioulations  sliould  be  fulfilled,  would  destroy  all  his  hopes 

oi  noooraplishing  this  scheme  ;  as  he  knew  &at  tlie  people 

of  the  west,  after  obtaining  what  was  so  indispensable  to 

their  prosperity,  would  no  longer  have  any  motive  in  lis- 

*^«^™  t^"'"g  t**  ^'s  insidious  proposals.     *Th6  treaty  farther 

^  vt^Sl.  guai'antied  to  the  United  States  possession  of  all  the  posts 

then  held  by  Spain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 

north  of  the  Slat  parallel  of  latitude ;  but  these  Carondelet 

persisted  in  retaining,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  a  means 

of  accomplishing  his  plans. 

1797.         34.  'These  posts  were  surrendered  in  1797,  during  the 

"■lisBi^^  administration  of  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  who  had  succeeded 

d^^ifa  Carondelet,  but  the  Spanish  officers  still  continued  to  in- 

irmis.       fringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Americans,  and  in  1802  the 

°-  **"■  "■    Mississippi  was  entirely  closed"  to  the  American  trade, 

''m^io^'  *These  measures  produced  great  excitement  in  the  Western 

States,  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  Congress  to  occupy 

^'"ii^^  New  Orleans  by  force.     'Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Jef 

ferson,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  had  the  pi;u- 

dence  and  sagacity  to  adopt  a  wiser  course,  and  one  which 

resulted  in  the  acquisition  to  the  American  Union  of  all 

Louisiana. 

"■^/^       ^Ob  the  first  of  October,  laOO,  a  treaty,  called  llio 

^mao.aati  treaty  of  San  Ildephonso,  had  been  concluded  between 

iu^in^^T-  France  and  Spain,  by  the  third  article  of  which  Louisiana 

"S^n'if*  was  receded  to  the  former  power.     This  cession  was  pur. 

*"o^^^  posely  kept  secret,  by  the  contracting  parties,  neariy  two 

yeai-s ;  and  when  Mr.  Jefiei'soQ  was  informed  of  it,  he 

conceived  the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  city  and  island 

of  New  Orleans  from  the  French  government,  and  thereby 

satisfying  tlie  demands  of  the  Western  States,  by  securing 

XiMn^t  to  them  tiie  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    'In  March, 

*|^^f    1803,  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  Franfii*  commissioned  witU 
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negotiation. 

35.  'Unexpectedly,  Bonaparte,  then  at  the  head  of  the  'jj^^Sw""' 
French  government,  proposed  to  cede  all  Louisiaoa,  in- 

stead  of  a  single  town  and  a  small  extent  of  territory 
which  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  authorized  to  ask.  "Al-  U'VI^^ 
though  the  powers  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  ex-  sj  i*e  uniut 
tended  only  to  the  purchase  of  the  French  possessions  on 
die  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  offer  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  some,  yet  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibil'ty  of  negotiating  for  all  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  same  limits  that  it  had  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  On  the  30th  of  April  the  treaty  was 
concluded ;  the  United  States  stipulating  to  pay  fifteen 
million  dollars  for  the  purchase.  Tlie  treaty  ivas  ratified 
by  Bonaparte  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  on  the  21st  of  October  following, 

36.  'Although  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  France  in  ^  J^fiS* 
October,  1800,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  November,  f^^%^ 
1803,  that  Prance  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  then  >™fVnnc5 
only  for  the  purpose  of  formally  surrendering  it  to  the      smik. 
United  States,  which  was  done  on  the  20th  of  September 

of  the  same  year,     'From  that  moment,  when  Louisiana  %fS^^ 
became  part  of  the  American  Union,  the  interests  of  the  irtoKHtoiB. 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
were  harmoniously  blended  :  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  that  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility  began  to  be  rapidly 
developed ;    and   an  opening  was  made  through  which 
American   enterprise,   and   free  institutions,  have  since 
been  carried  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.    'The  'if^^f^' 
importance,  to  ns,  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  can  'j^^^^ 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  in  considerations  of  national  ST^^'^'^S' 
greatness.     It  must  yet  give  us  the  command  of  the  com-    Hunfna 
merce  of  two  oceans,  while  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,      "**"■ 
ao  long  held  in  colonial  abeyance,  so  little  valued  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  seems  destined  to  become,  as  the 
centre  of  American  power — the  oiiSTitEss  of  the  wokld. 


CHAPTER  m. 
HISTORY  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE  EKGLISa 


1.  'The  history  of  Canada,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of 
163,  is  sd  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  United 
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States,  and  so  much  of  it  has  been  embraced  in  formei 

pages  of  tliis  work,  that  we  sliall  pass  briefly  over  those 
portions  common  to  both,  and  shall  dwell  on  such  events 
only  as  aro  necessary  to  preserve  the  history  of  Canada 

'^^^w*      '^'  'The  causes  which  led  to  the  French  and  Indian 
war — the  history  of  that  eventful  period — and  the  terms 
of  the  final  treaty  which  closed  the  contest,  have  already 
a.  Tenia  Ob-  been  givea.     'By  the  articles  of  capitulation  entered  intii 
'^"'S£^'  oa  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuile' 
^'c™S^"  Cavagnai,  then  governor,  obtained  liberal  stipulations  for 
'^       the  good  treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  exercise  of 
e^.t       the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  preservation  of  the  property 
i^c^b^nc  l>s!onging  to  the  religious  communities.     'The  change  of 
e^^^    dominion  produced  no  malei'ial  change  in  the  eondifion  of 
the  country.     All  offices,  however,  were  conferred  on 
British  subjects,  who  then  consisted  only  of  tiiilitary  men 
and  a  few  traders,  many  of  whom  were  poorly  qualified 
for  the  situations  they  were  called  to  occupy.      They 
showed  a  bigoted  spirit,  and  an  offensive  contempt  of  the 
old  French  inhabitants  ;  but  the  new  governor,  Murray, 
slrennoualy  protected  the  latter,  and,  by  his  impartial  con- 
duct, secured  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
1775.         3.  'On  the  brealdng  out  of  the  war  of  the  American 
*'^™«™*  Revolution,  the  French  Canadians  maintained  their  alle- 
^^^  giance  to  the  British  crown.     'With  a  v  ew       con    1  a 
B,j»sQi«ft«  them,  the  "Quebec  Act,"  passed  in  1774     hang  d    h 
^^i^^il/  English  civil  law,  and  introduced  in  its  pla  e  he  a       n 
"'  *■"■      French  system,  with  the  excepHon  ol  the      m  nal  b  an  i 
ivhich  continued  to  be  s      la   to  that  of  Cn  land      Th 
French  language  ivas  also  d  ect  d  io  be    n  pi     ed  n   ha 
courts  of  law,  and  other  changes  vere     ade  wl     h  g  a 
fied  the  pride  of  the  French  popuiat  o      al  n  u  !     by 
were  far  from  giving  un  versal  satislact   n   espec  a  y  as 
they  were  not  attended  wtth  the  g  ant  of  a     p  esen  a     a 
**'™p^«' assembly.     'Only  one  serious  attempt,  on  he  pa     of  he 
asmiaraiace  Americans,  was  made  during  the  Revolution,  to  reduce 
Canada,  afier  which  the  Canadians  united  with  the  British, 
and,  assisted  by  the  Six  Nations,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Oueidas,)  carried  on  a  harassilig  warfare  against  the 
frontier  settlements  of  New  YorJt. 
1733.         4.  'The  issue  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  attended 
tiiavi'ia'Sp-  "'^''^  considerable  advantage  to  Canada.     A  large  num- 
i^(SflS&  ^^'  °^  disbanded  British  soldiers,  and  ioyalisls  from  the 
.*«imRii*«  United  States,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  British  terri. 
tories,  received  liberal  grants  of  land  in  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince, bordering  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  (Ontario, 
and  at  this  period  are  dated  the  iiret  permsjient  setflementSi 
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in  Uppjf  Canada.     The  new  settlers,  termed  "United     1783, 
Empire  Loyalists,"  received  not  only  an  ampie  supply  of  ■         — 
land,  but  also  farming  utensils,  building  materials,  and 
subsistence  for  two  years.     'By  their  exertioiB,  aided  by  .'^^1^'^ 
government,  a  wonderful  change  was  soon  produced,  and    "'^ff"^ 
a  great  extent  of  wilderne^  converted  into  I'rnitful  fields. 
"On  the  site  of  Fort  Froutenac  was  founded  Kingston,  t  Kinsuaa. 
which  gradually  rose  into  importance,  and  was  long  the 
capital  of  the  Upper  Province.     'The  town  of  York,  since 
called  Toronto,  from  its  Indian  name,  was  founded  a  few    s.  juww. 
years  later  by  General  Simcoe,  through  whose  influence 
a  considerable  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  were  induced  to  settle  in  its  neighborhood, 

5.  *The  people  continuing  to  petition  for,  and  demand     1791. 
a  representative  government,  in  1791  their  requests  were  c^J^|^ 

e'aated,  and  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  a-"'-^—' 
pper  and  Lower,  over  which  representative  governments  « 
were  established,  on  a  basis  resembling  that  of  the  British 
constitution.  'For  each  province  a  governor  was  a] 
pointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  the  same  power  in  coi 
voking,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  representative  ixa- 
sembly  that  the  king  has  in  Eogland.  'A  legislative  f^f"]^^ 
council  was  established,  the  members  of  which  were  ap-  %^"f 
pointed  for  life  by  the  king.  The  attributes  of  the  coun- 
cil were  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng. 
land, — having  power  to  alter  and  even  to  reject  all  bOla 
sent  up  from  the  lower  house,  which,  however,  could  not 
become  law  until  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly. 

S.  'There  was  also  on  executive  council,  appointed  by  "',1^%,^^ 
the  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  the  governor,  and 
aid  him  in  performing  the  executive  functions.     'The  s-Tficreprs^ 
representative  assembly  in  each  province  had  little  direct    wueauiiii- 

Cower,  except  as  forming  a  concurrent  body  of  the  general 
igislature.     "Each  provincial  government  had  jurisdic-  t-'"'i^^ 
tion  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  province,  with  the    pr^SLn-a 
exception  of  the  subject  of    religion,  its  ministers  and  'SmiU 
revenues,  and  the  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  crown, — 
«ny  acts  affecting  which  subjects  were  invalid  until  they 
bad  been  brought  before  the  parliament  of  England,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  king. 

7.  '"Soon  after  the  accession  of  General  Prescott  to  the     1797 
office  of  governor  of  the  Lower  Province,  in  1797,  nurae-     '^^^^^i, 
reus  complaints  were  made  respecting  the  granting  of  ''™?j^'%' 
lands, — the  boai-d  for  that  purpose  having  appropriated     '  lann. 
large  districts  to  themselves,  and  thereby  obstructed  the 
general  settlement  of  t!ie  country.     "In  1803  a  decision  ,     J"^;^ 
of  the  chief  juatice  of  Montreal  declared  slavery  incon-  V'""*^ 
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■^.WALYBis.  Ristem  with  the  laws  of  llie  countiy,  and  tl*  few  individ- 

i.sfj  jMiua  uals  hold  in  bondage  received  a  grant  of  freedom,     '1h 

crn(?.      jgQ-.^  apprehensions  being  felt  of  a  war  with  the  United 

States,  Sir  James  Craig,  an  oificei'  of  distinction,  was  sent 

out  as  governor-general  of  the 'British  provinces. 

1812.         8.  'The  principal  events  of  the  war  of  1312,  so  far  as 

*■  ^^1^1'' they  belong  to  Canadian  history,  have  airpady  been  re- 

a-BcsMadi  lated  in  anothei  portion  of  this  woik  ■     'Soon  after  the 

niKitJiQn    closp  of  that  war  internal  diasensiona  began  to  dnturb  the 

'(^^r"1^  qmet  of  the  t«o  piovinces,  but  moie  partiLulaily  that  of 

'afiAel^    Lo«ei  Canada      'So  early  as  1807,  the  assembly  of  the 

'pMt'SiS  province  made  serious  complaints  of  an  undue  mfluence 

(^5'5^X  ol  othei  blanches  of  govemmpnt  ovei  then  pioeeediiigs, 

bu'  m  vajn  they  demanded  that  the  judge*!,  who  were 

dependent  upon  the  executive  and  lemovable  by  him, 

should  be  e'lpeiled  fiom  their  body 

1815  9    'Dunng  the  administration  of  Sir  Gordon  Di  ummond, 

E^"'^^  m  1316,  diSLontents  began  again  to  appear,  but  by  the 

•wdssr^^  vigorous  and  conciliatoiy  measures  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke, 

who  went  out  as  governor  in  1316,  harmony  was  again 

i.a^aa  restored.     'He  accepjed  the  offer  formerly  made  by  the 

ouiaaer."  assembly  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  out  of 

the  fimds  of  the  proviEce,  and  instead  of  a  specified  sum 

for  that  purpose,  to  be  perpetually  established,  consented 

to  accept  an  amount  merely  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 

expenses. 

1818.  10.  'In  1818  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  succeeded  by 
iraiimafrt*  ^^  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  departing  from  the  concilia- 
DuiisiifRicit-  tory  policy  of  his  predecessor,  introduced  an  innovation 

that  led  to  a  long  and  serious  conflict  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  assembly.  Instead  of  submitting  a  detailed 
estimate  of  expenditures  for  each  particular  object,  the 
whole  amount  alone  was  specified,  under  several  heads. 
This  change  the  assembly  refused  to  Kmctiou,  but  voted 
a  sum  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  of  the  preceding 
year,  in  which  the  several  items  were  specified.  With 
this  vote,  however,  the  legislative  council  refused  to  con- 
cur, and  the  duke,  expressing  his  displeasure  with  the 
assembly,  drew  from  the  colonial  treasury  the  sum  which 
he  had  demanded, 

1819.  11-  *In  September,  1819,  the  life  and  government  of 
s.  SBcosBim  the  duke  were  suddenly  terminated  by  an  attack  of  hy- 
fo^.S  drophobia,  arid  in  1820  Lord  Dalhousie  was  appointed 

gx&w.  governor  of  Canada-  ^He  immediately  became  involved 
1.  Hij  oMUTo-  in  the  same  difiiculties  with  the  assembly  that  his  prede- 
ihi'asemi^,  cessor  had  encountered,  and  assuming  even  a  higjier  tone, 
(^^^§i.  demanded  a  large  sum  as  a  permanent  annual  gmnt  fo( 
tiie  uses  of  the  government.     But  tJie  assembly  still  ad 
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bered  to  then  purposes,  until,  finallj,  a  compiormse  was  i§30. 
effected  it  being  agreed  that  the  actual  e^penaea  of  gov-  — — - — - 
einment  should  be  piud  from  funds  of  which  the  crowa 
claimed  the  entiie  di^^posal,  while  tlie  assembly  should  be 
left  uncontioUed  in  the  appiopnations  foi  popular  objects 
affecting  the  moie  immediate  mtereata  of  the  province, 
and  tliat  the  estimates  foi  both  purposes  aho  ild  be  given 
in  detail 

12.  la  the  yeai  1823  the  popular  cause  was  strength-  i.-feMiBmnf 
eaed  by  the  insolvency  of  the  I'eceiver.general,  or  treasurer  er-gBnerat 
of  the  province,  who  proved  to  be  indebted  to  the  public 

more  thaii  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  An  inquiry 
into  his  accounts  had  long  been  vainly  demanded  by  the 
assembly.  ^When  in  the  following  year  the  governor  ^^^^^^ 
presented  hia  estimates,  the  assembly  took  higher  grounds,  ^  ''%,S"^"' 
aftd  denied  the  right  of  the  crown  to  specify  for  what  ob- 
jects the  public  revenue  should  be  appropriated.  The 
unlawfulness  of  the  appropriations  was  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  the  amount  demanded  declared  exorbitant, 

13.  "During  the  absence  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  1825,  1825. 
the  government  was  administered  by  Sir  Francis  Burton,  a  -lAnfj*- 
who,  by  yielding  nearly  al.  the  pomts  in  dispute,  sue-  Fransia  Bif 
ceeded  in  conciliating  Uie  assembly.  <With  each  con-  ^  j,^latag 
cession,  however,  the  demands  of  the  representatives  £^^f\ 
increased,  and  they  now  claimed  the  right  of  an  uncon^ 

trolled  disposal  of  ihe  whole  revenue.     »0n  the  return  of  s^Re^^ 
Lord  Dalhousie  in  1826,  the  concessions  of  Sir  Francis  onihertutr/i 
Burton  were  disallowed,  and  the  dissensions  were  renewed      ft«i«t 
with  increased  violence,     "On  the  meeting  of  the  assem-  fij,^^^ 
blv  in  1827,  Mr.  Papineau,"  a  popular  leader  in  opposition     erafi^ 
to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  was  elected  speaker,  b.  Pb-po-m 
but  the  governoi  refused  to  sanction  his  appointment,  and 
the  house  continuing  obstinate  in  its  purpose,  no  session 
was  held  during  the  following  winter, 

14.  In  1928,  a  petition,  signed  by  87,000  inhabitants     1828. 
of  Canada,  was  presented  to  Uie  king,  complaining  of  the  ''■  ,^^^  " 
conduct  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  of  previous  governors, 

and  urging  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  assem- 
bly.    "The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the   s.ssTcfif 
House  of  Commons,  which  reported  generally  in  its  favor  ^iKorSS 
■  -condemning    appropriations   from   the  public  revenue    m^,,^' 
without  the  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  people —  tiairtBpert 
iidvising  tljat  even  the  income  claimed  by  the  crown  should 
Ite  placed  under  the  control  of  the  assembly — that  a  more 
liberal  character  should  be  conferred  on  the  legislative  and 
executive  councils — that  the  public  lands  should  be  assign- 
ed in  a  more  beneficial  manner,  and  that  a  thorough  and 
effectual  redress  of  grievances  should  be  made. 
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15.  'This  re|xir[was  received  by  the  Cnnadiaiis  with 
"t~Kcpei-!    '-''"  gi  eatest  satis  fact  ion,  and  their  joy  was  increased  wlien, 
''S/S^'"  '^^^''  ^^^  close  of  the  same  year.  Sir  James  Kempt  was 
dium      sent  out  as  governor,  with  instructions  to  carry  the  iccotij- 
^J^    mendations  of  the  committee  into  effect.     The  judges,  al- 
■'jwSffl"'  though  they  refused  to  resign  their  places  m  the  assembly, 
**       withdrew  from  its  sittings ;  and  seats  in   the  executii'e 
council  were  evea  offered  to  Neilson,  Papineau,  aiid  oilier 
popular  leaders. 
18S0.         16.  'In  1830  Loi-d  Aylmer  succeeded  to  the  govevn- 
».  LuriJi/i-  meat,  with  assurances  of  his  intentions  lo  carry  out,  so  far 
as  depended  on  him,  the  reforms  hegun  by  his  predeces- 
a.  aa^    sor.     'The  home  government,  however,  had  instructed 
fiwBiMMJBs  him  that  ceitain  casual  revenues,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
gacamm  ■  i^i^jg^  (j^g  cutting  of  timber,  and  other  sources,  were  still 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  were  to 
be  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  payment  of  the  stipends  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
1831.         17.  'When  these  instructions  became  known,  the  designs 
iJ^!SS&  "f  government  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  the  as- 
nfinemstm-  gembly  declared  that  "  under  ao  circumstances,  and  upon 
no  consideration  whatever,  would  it  abandon  or  compro- 
mise its  claim  of  control  over  the  whole  public  revenue." 
s.iiKnf    'A  long  list  of  grievances  was  also  drawn  up"  and  pi'e- 
^matis.    sented  to  the  governor,  who  transmitted  the  same  to  the 
British  government,  with  his  admission  that  many  of  the 
complaints  were  well  founded, — at  the  same  time  eulogizing 
•  J^Wgp*™  the  loyal  disposition  of  the  people  of  Canada.     'Soon  afler, 
eomnunsEi.  the  British  government  yielded  to  the  principal  demands 
of  the  colonial  assembly,  by  transferring  to  it  all  control 
over  liie  most  important  revenues  of  the  province. 
T-i«mim*ii/      18.  'In  return,  permanent  salaries  were  demanded  for 
gomrraaeni.  the  judgcs,  the  govcmor,  and  a  few  of  the  chief  executive 
*r<SlSX  officers.     *The  aissembly  consented  to  make  the  required 
"^Sa    pi'ovision  for  the  judges,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
"wHsrfj-     casual  revenues,  which  had  been  sought  to  be  reserved  to 
the  crown,  should  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.     This 
condition,  however,  the  home  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to.     A  large  majority  of  the  assembly  voted  against 
making  a  permanent  provision  for  the  governor,  and  other 
executive  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive,  not 
being  dependent  on  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  a 
navd  and  military  establishment,  would,  in  case  of  such 
permanent  settlement,  have  been  entirely  fre^from  that 
I  Daaandi  provincial  control  and  dependence  essential  to  the  public 
bi'.^a^  security  and  welfare. 
a^eqrm      19.  'The  representatives  were  now  completely  at  issue 
"^S"    with  the  crown,  and  the  breach  continually  widened.    Thf 
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assembly  liegan.  to  specify  conditions  on  wliich  certain    i$32. 

Balaries  sliould  be  paid  to  oIHcera  of  governmenl,  and,  as 

B,  radical  measure  of  reform,  next  demanded  that  the 
legislative  council,   hitherto   appointed   by  the   crown,'  «-seevK>B8 
should  be  abolished,  and  a  new  one,  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can senate,  substitutsd  in  its  place,  with  members  elected 
by  the  people.     'Early  in  1833  a  petition  was  transmitted     1833, 
to  Ihe  King,  signed  by  Papiaeau,  then  speaker  of  the  house  Jj,,^'^]^ 
of  assembly,  strenuously  urging  this  democratic  measure, 
and  the  calling  of  a  provincial  congress  to   make   the 
necessary  arrangements.     'In  reply  to  this  petition,  the  3,J^*a^Sli 
British  ministry  declared  the  proposed  change  altogether    irnauav. 
inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, and,  evidently  irritated  by  the  course  of  the  as- 
sembly, very  imprudently  alluded  to  "  the  possibility  tjiat 
events  might  unhappily  ibrce  upon  Parliament  the  exer- 
cise of  its  supreme  authority  to  compose  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  colonies,  and  which  might  lead  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  charter  of  the  Canadas." 

20.  'This  despatoh,  and  particularly  the  implied  threat,     1884. 
excited  the  highest  indignation  in  the  assembly,  which  "i^^^^ 
now  refused  to  pass  any  bill  of  supply  whatever,  and  the  -i^^^'^ 
session  of  1834  was  passed  in  the  preparation  of  another    nsiemuy. 
long  list  of  grievances.     The  complaints  closed  with  a 
peremptory  demand  for  an  elective   legislative  council, 
without   which,   the  assembly  declared,  nothing   would 
satisfy  the  Canadian  people.     'While  affairs  remained  in     1835. 
this  unsettled  state,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  British  '(teK«i? 
ministry,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1835  the  Earl  of  Gosford    ^tS** 
was  sent  out  as  governor. of  Canada.     He  professed  con- 
ciliatory views  intimated  the  readiness  of  government  to 
place  the  enl  re  revenue  at  the  d  sposal  of  the  assembly, 
a  d  conveye  1  an  md  reot    t  mat  on  that  the  subject  of  the 
des  ed  chaige    n  tl  e  le^jSlatve  council  would  receive 
propel  cons  deiat  on 

21  But  the  good  nle  and  g  occasioned  by  the  %^^,^^ 
cone  1  atory  language  ad  o  d  c  of  the  governor,  was  fSf""^ 
sudde  ly  nte  rupted  vhen  ll  e  eal  ature  of  the  instruc-  o™jukp™- 
t  ons  fu  -n  shed  h  n  by  the  B  sh  government  became  *™ j^ma^ 
I  nowQ  Lo  d  Gosford  hid  concealed  his  instructions,  %^^^^^ 
w  th  the  objec  as  vas  supposed  of  first  obtaining  from  '"^'Z^^ 
the  assembly  the  supplies  which  he  needed ;  but  his  designs 
were  discovered  before  he  had  reaped  ^e  fruits  of  his 
duplicity.  'Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  had  been  sent  ^^i^^^ 
out  as  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  seemingly  unapprised  ^  Dfci^a- 
of  Loivl  Gosford's  intentions,  had  made  public  a  part  of  Jfe^,'*" 
the  instructions  furnished  both  governors.  'The  ministry  itHvsioan 
had  declared,  in  relation  lo  an  elective  legislative  council,     wuneH. 
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,  that  "  T]ie  king  was  most  unwilling  to  a  pe 

~  debate,  the  question  whether  one  of  the  v  tn 
the  pravineial  government  simll  undergo 
maoMriJ'  ^IflteBse  excitement  followed  tliia  d  — 

t^S^bt  ^^^  assembly  not  only  complained  of  di  b 

'  charged  the  governor  with  perfidy  ;  th  m   y     p 

plies  were  withheld,  and  no  provision  w      m  d 
1836.     public  service.     'In  the  autuma  of  1836  m     n 

iS'/KK.  the  assembly,  in  an  address  presented  to        g 
Xa^emS^.  clared  their  positive'  adherence  to  their  d         d 

%i'\a\^'  ^°^  ^"  sleetive  go un oil, -^maintained  that  th      th  m 
in  opposition  to  the  then  existing  legislat 
representatives  of  the  toiy  party,"  wer  g 

mate  and  autiiorized  organ  of  the  peop     —         tin 
they  expressed  their  resolution  to  grant  (.p 

until  the  great  work  of  justice  ao^  reform  should  be  com- 
pleted. 
E,  -viiecTi^ii.      23.  'Matters  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  which  the 
moiiarchioai  feature  of  the  provincial  adminbtration  were 
to  Ije  abandoned  by  the  British  ministry,  or  violent  meas- 
ures adopted  for  carrying  on  the  existing  government, 
ia37.     'Early  in  1837  llie  British  parliament,  by  a  vote  of  318  to 
*'iimtmim'  ^^'  <ls*'l'^'^'l  the  inexpediency  of  making  the  legislative 
canmii™    council  elective  by  the  people,  and  of  rendering  the  execu- 
B  sef^^s.  t'™  council*  responsible  to  the  assembly.     'Intelligence 
e.  VMeni    of  this  vote  occasioned  violent  commotions  in  the  Canadas, 
^m'^i-  aiid  various  meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  in  which  it 
toss,  ^,    ^^^  affirmed  that  the  decision  of  parliament  had  extin- 
guished all  hopes  of  justice,  and  that  no  ferlher  attempts 
'■  ^"'^^i'^  shoLild  he  made  to  obtain  redress  from  that  quarter.     'A 
general  convention  was  proposed  to  consider  what  farther 
measures  were   advisable,  and  a  recommendation    was 
made  to  discontinue  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  and 
of  all  articles  paying  taxes.  > 

'■  *'""/S       ^^"  ^^^  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  learn- 
gS^mr-i    ing  that  the  people  were  organizing  for  violent  measures 
^'m!™'    under  the  influence  of  Papineau,  early  in  June  Lord  Gos- 
ford  called  upon  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick  For  a  regi- 
meatof  troops,  and  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  people 
against  all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance, 
e.  Medina  'Meetings  of  tlie  loyalists  were  also  held  in  Montreal  and 
"^"Si^'^  Quebec,  condemning  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  aa- 
sembly,  and  deprecating  botii  the  objects  and  the  measures 
of  the  so-called  patriot  party, 
iMMiiMV      35.  "In  August  Lord  Gosford  called  a  meeting  of  the 
mreta     provincial  legislature,  and  submitted  measures  for  amend- 
'i^mnut^  ing  the  legislative  council,  but  the  representatives  adhered 
to  their  former  purposes  of  withholding  sunpltes  vjilil  all 
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tlieir  griisvances  should  be  redressed,  when  the  governor,    18JJ7. 
expreasiag  his  regret  at  measures  which  he  considered  a  ' 

virtual  annihilation  of  the  constitution,  prorogued  the  as- 
sembly.    'A  recourse  to  arms  appears  now  to  have  been  :  stKhnum 

1-1  11  1.1  -  I      I  11      TWiira^tea 

resolved  upon  by  the  popular  leaders,  with  the  avowed  00-  V%^^' 
jeot  of  eflecting  an  entire  separatioa  from  the  parent  state. 
'A  central  committee  was  formed  at  Montreal ;  an  asso-  cwi^J^S- 
elation  called  "  The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  paraded  the  streets  tiiS^^^'C 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  a  proclamation  was  emitted  by 
them,  denouncing  the  "  wicked  designs  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment," and  calling  upon  all  friends  of  their  country  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  freedom. 

26.  'In  the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  north  of  the  iBMHewo- 
Otlawa,  and  adjoining  Montreal  on  the  west,  the  people  ih^oiamot 
deposed  their  magistrates,  and    i-forganized  tbe  militia      insn*™' 
uhder  officers  of  their  own  selection,  and  British  authority 
entirely  ceased  in  that  quarter.     'These  proceedings  were     %^^ 
soon  after  imitated  in  six  of  the  more  populous  cotmties  ^j^^^^ 
lying  southward  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  all  persons 
holding  offices  under  the  crown  were  compelled  to  resign 

their  situations,  or  leave  the  country.     'Loyalist  assbcia-  'J^^^ 
tions,  however,  were  formed  in  opposition  to  these  move-  '"V^'J^f 
menis,  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  headed  by  the  bishop  of      va"V'' 
Montreal,  earnestly  exhorted  the  people  to  take  no  part  in 
Uie  violent  proceedings  of  the  "Patriot  party." 

27.  'In  Montreal  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  attacked'   a.  ^^"^ 
in  the  streets  and  dispersed  by  the  loyalists,  and,  although       ima. 
none  were  killed,  several  were  dangerously  wounded.    »■«»"■«- 
The  oiBce  of  the  Vindicator  newspaper  was  destroyed, 

and  the  house  of  Papinoau,  the  great  agitator,  was  set  on 
lire  by  the  victors,  but  rescued  from  the  flames.     'Exag-  '^^K,^ 
gerated  reports  of  this  affair  spread  tlirough  the  country,  Terom^mi^ 
increasing  the  general  ferment,  and  giving  new  strength 
to  the  cause  of  the  disalfected.     'It  being  iuinounced  that  L.^"^^ 
resistance  was  assuming  a  more  organized  form,  the  gov-  itftiuPtrrini 
crnment  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-six  of      '™*"- 
the  most  active  patriot  leaders,  of  whom  seven  were  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  including  Papineau,  the  speaker  of 
tliat  body. 

28.  "Several  were  apprehended,  but  Papineau  could  ^--j!^^^^™* 
not  be  found.  A  body  of  militia,  sent  to  make  some  prtMnw*. 
arrp^ts  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Johns,  on  liio  Sorel,  succeeded 

La  tneir  purpose,  but  on  their  return  they  were  attacked 
by  a  pany  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  prisoners  were  res- 
cued.   "In  the  latter  pai't  of  November,  strong  detachments  "j,,^^*- 
of  government ■  troops,  commanded  by  Colonels  Gore  and  <s«^|a^« 
Wetherall,  were  sent  to  attack  armed  bodies  of  the  in-      jrauj. 
surgenls,  assembled  under  Papineau,  Brown,  nnd  Neilson, 
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at  the  villages  of  St.  Dennis  and  St.  Charles,  on  the  Sorel. 

p«iiB  qf  'Colonel  Gore  proceeded  against  St.  Dennis,  which  he 
■^  '^'  attacked"  with  great  spirit,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
^^^^  ten    killed,   ten   wounded,    and    six    missing.      "Colonel 
lion^     Wetherall  was  more  successful.     Although  St.  Charles 
was  defended  by  nearly  a  thousand  men,  the  place  was 
Nov.      cari'ied  after  a  severe  engagement,''  in  which  ihe  insur. 
gents  lost  nearly  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded, 
'ic  TOM  'This  affair  suppi'essed  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter. 
iiioa.      The  peasantry,  panic  struck,  threw  down  their  arms ; 
Neilson  was  taken  prisoner ;   and  Brown  and  Papineau 
sought  safety  by  escaping  to  the  United  States. 
««*«&      '^^'  'In  Decemberthirteenhucdred  regular  and  volunteer 
troops  were  sent  acjainst  the  districts  of  Two  Mountains  and 
laiSal'  Terrebonne,  whien  were  still  in  a  state  of  rebellion.     'At 
jwiocfM.  St.  Eustaehe  an  obstinate  stand  was  made'  by  the  inau'r- 
"'''"■    gents,  who  were  finally  defeated  with  severe  loss.     Num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  were  remorselessly  massacred,  and 
iirBBSff  their  beantifal   village    burned,      'The  village    of  St. 
iiSm^ii'-  Benoit,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  insurrection,  sur- 
™         rendered  without  resistance,  hut  such  was  the  rage  of  the 
loyalists,  who  had  been  plundered  and  driven  out  of  tlxe 
country,  that  they  reduced  a  large  portion  of  the  village 
to  ashes.     Several  of  the  patriot  leaders  were  taken,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1837  the  whole  province  of  Lower 
Canada  was  agaia  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
fs'ln'vp-      ^^'  '■'■"  '^^  mean  time  Upper  Canada  had  become  the 
coBDdn.  theatre  of  important  events.     A  discontented  party  had 
arisen  there,  demanding  reforms  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  dissensions  in  the  lower  province, 
and  especially  urging  the  nece^ity  of  rendering  the  legis- 
SiS'iew  '"t'^^  council  elective  by  the  people.     'In  1836  the  aa- 
'  semhly  had  stopped  the  ordinary  supplies,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  new  election  for  members  was  held, 
the  influence  of  the  governor,  Sir  Francis  Head,  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  election  of  a  majority  of  members 
friendly  to  the  existing  government, 
gj^'^m      31.   'From  this  time  tranquillity  prevailed  until  the 
«  |™^bvealdng  out  of  the  insurrection  in  tiie  lower  province, 
trprir    when  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  who  had  long  de 
sired  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  seized  the  opportu- 
Surfrai:  "''■5'  '"'^''  P^t'^iig  ^^^'^  plans  in  execution.     "During  the 
™  TO-    night  of  the  Sth  of  December,  1837,  about  five  hundred 
Dm;  3.    men,  under  the  command  of  Mackenzie,  assembled  at 
Montgomergy's  Tavern,  four  miles  from  Toj-onto,  with  the 
D"fs»    view  of  taking  the  city  by  surprise.     "Several  persons 
proceeding  to  the  city  were  taken  prisoners,  but  one  of 
them  escaping,  the  alarm  was  givei.,  and  by  morning  three 
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hundred  loyalists  were  mustered  under  arms,  and  the  de-  isgy. 
sign  of  attacking  the  place  was  abandiined.  'On  the  7tli  - — ^ — 
the  loyalists  marcheii  out  to  attack  the  insurgents,  who  ^  ^^'^5. 
were  easily  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners,  ifiiieimar 

33.  'In  a  few  days  several  thousandsof  the  militia  wore  t^™^^ 
mustered  under  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  fjovemment,  ^^^inra 
and  it  being  understood  tliat  Duncombe,  another  popular  ""^^^^ 
leader,  had  assembled  a  body  of  the  insui^ents  in  the  Lon- 
don District,  Colonel  M'Nab  was  sent  thither  to  disperse 

them.  On  his  approach  the  patriot,  leaders  disappeared, 
their  followers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored  throughout  the  province. 

Sy.  'Mackenzie,  however,  having  fled  to  BuiTalo,  sue-  L'»T"Sj 
ceeiled  in  kindling  there  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  cause    id^ifiqf 
of  the  "  Canadian  Patriots."     A  small  corps  was  quickly  ti^f^flSm 
assembled ;  Van  Rensselaer,  Sutherland,  and  otiiera,  pre-      *""*' 
rented  themselves  as  military  leaders ;    possession  was 
token  of  Navy  Islond,*  situated  in  the  Niagara  channel ;  ^  ^,P 
and  fortifications  were  there  commenced  which  were  de- 
fended by  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon.     'Recruits  flocked  to     *■  Tiietr 
this  post  until  their  numbers  amounted  to  about  a  thou- 
sand.    'Colonel  M'Nab  soon  arrived  with  a  large  body  of    s.  ooBcm- 
government  troops,  hut  without  the  materials  for  crossing  ""™'™''* 
the  channel,  or  successfully  cannonading  the  position  of 
the  insurgents. 

34.  'IMuoh  excitement  prevailed  along  the  American  e.vo!tmrem 
frontier,  and  volunteers  from  the  states  began  to  flocit  in  swial'inaw 
in  considerable  numbers  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  '  patriots,'     poliat 
'But  the  American  president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  issued  two    '■  omne 
successive  proclamations,  warning  the  people  of  the  penal-  tta.imwfcoa 
ties  to  which  they  would  expose  themselves  by  engaging  *''^'™'^' 
in  hostilities  with  a  friendly  power,  and  also  appointed 
General  Scott  to  take  command  of  the  disturbed  frontier, 

and  enforce  a  strict  neutrality. 

35.  'In  the  mean  time  a  small  steamer,  named  the  ejMtnaun 
Caroiine,  had  been  employed  by  the  insurgents  in  convey-     Caroline 
ing  troops  and  stores  from  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  to  Navy  Island.     Captain  Drew,  having  been 
instructed  by  Colonel  M'Nab  to  intercept  her  return,  but 

not  being  able  to  meet  the  boat  in  the  channel,  attacked''  I.  i>»*m* 
her  at  night,  w  hile  moored  at  the  American  shore.  At 
least  one  of  the  crew  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  after  being 
towed  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  set  on  fire  and 
abandoned,  when  the  burning  mass  was  borne  downward 
by  tbe  current,  and  precipitated  over  the  Falls. 

36.  'This  act,    occurring   within    the   waters  of  the     " 
United  Slates,  occasioned  much  excitement  tliroughout 
the  Union,  and  led  to  an  angry  correspondence  tetween 
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JlNalysis.  the  British  and  tlie  American  minister.     'After  the  arri. 
icoo      *"■'  °^  General  Scott  on  tlie  frontier,  etfeotive  measures 
1  &««»■   ^^^^  taken  to  prevent  fariber  supplies  and  recruits  from 
(feiufNouB  reachiog  Navy  Island,  ^hen,  the  force  of  the  assailants 
imurgems.  continually  increasing,  and  a  severe  cannonade  having 
been  commenced  by  them,  the  insurgents  evacuated  tneir 
Jan.  It.      position  on  tiie  14th  of  January.     "Van  Rensselaer  and 
^'Ssr^S  Mackenzie,  escaping  to  the  United  States,  were  arrested 
'^^^%  ^y  'lis  American  authorities,  but  admitted  to  bail.     'A 
Mik&^   number  of  the  fugitives  fled  to  the  west,  and  under  iheir 
''^'^        leader,  Sutherland,  formed  an  establishment  on  an  island 
in  the   Detroit   channel.     After  meeting  with  some  re- 
"■^reh"*  verses,'  this  party  also  voluntarily  disbanded. 
i.  The  Earl  iif      SI.  ^Tranquillity  was  now  restored  to  hoth  Canadas — 
J^l^iSaJ  parliament  made  some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
^^^^    lower  province-— and  in  May,  1838,  the  Earl  of  Durham 
arrived  at  Quebec,  as  governor-general   of  all   British 
B.  OBBSt  cf  America.     'Having  taken  the  responsibility  of  banishing 
'^'iSm^  to  Bermuda,  under  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  return,  a 
number  of  prisoners  tajten  in  the  late  insurrection,  and 
charged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  his  cooduct  met 
with  some  censure  in  the  British  parliament,  which  io- 
MoY,  I.      dueed  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember he  sailed  from  Quebec,  on  his  return  to  England, 
t.  sirPcDMa      38.  "Sir  Francis  Head   had  previotisly  resigned  the 
ik^^^'  oiHce  of  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  on  account  of  some 
disapprobation  which  the  British  ministry  had  expressed 
'■  Hi'^=n«-  in  relation  to  his  conduct.     'He  was  a  stem  monarchist, 
and  condemned  all  measures  of  conciliation  towards  the 
8,  iflfflffiioTH  Canadian  republicans.     °In  June,  soon  after  his  departure, 
XXS^  several  bands  of  the  Americans,  invited  by  the  'patriots,' 
™™'      crossed  the  Niagara  channel,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  militia.     A  party  also  crossed  neai'  Detroit,  but  after 
losing  a  few  of  their  number,  were  compelled  to  retura. 
Nor.  8.  39.  "On  'the  3d  of  November,  only  two  days  after  tbe 

6iMa»(o^  departure  of  the  Eai-1  of  Durham,  a  fresh  rebellion,  which 
BttiDistTia.  ]jgj  [)ggjj  organizing  during  the  summer  along  the  whole 
line  of  liio  American  frontier,  broke  out  in  the  southern 
,0.  EnBKf! «  counties  of  Montreal  District.     '"At  Napierville,  west  of 
^'o^i'  tlis  Sorel,  Dr.  Neilson  and  other  leaders  had  collected 
''™'-       about  4000  men,  several  hundred  of  whom  were  detached 
to  open  a  communication  with  their  friends  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  line.     These  were  attacked  and  repulsed 
by  a  party  of  loyalists,  who  ailerwards  posted  themselves 
in  Odelltown  chape!,  where  they  were  in  turn  attacked 
by  a  lai^e  body  of  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Noilson 
himself,  but  after  a  severe  engagement  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  retreat  vn<ih  considerable  loss. 
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40.  'hi  the  meantime  seven  regiments  of  tbe  liae,  under     ISSS. 

tlie  command  of  Sir  James  McDonnell,  crossed  the  St. ■— ■ 

Lawrence  and  marched  upon  Napierville,  but  on  their  ^"sm^tf* 
approach  the  insurgents  dispersed.  So  rapid  were  the  ,^^j,S™ 
movements  of  the  government  .troops  that  the  msurrection  %^^^ 
in  Lower  Canada  was  entirely  suppressed  at  tfie  expira-  ^^^ 
tion  of  only  one  week  after  the  lirst  movement.  'A  few  ij»v.  n. 
days  after  these  events,  several  hundred  Americans  sailed  ^^S?n™ 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sacketts  Harbor  and  landed  near  ^^^^J^ 
Preacott,  where  they  were  joined  by,  a  number  of  the  Ca-  <™'^5^* 
nadians.  Oa  the  13th  of  November  they  were  attacked  ""^oT^ 
by  the  government  troops,  but  the  latter  were  repulsed, 

with  the  loss  of  eighteen  in  killed  and  wounded.     On  the 

16lh  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  when  nearly     sm.  i«. 

the  whole  party  surrendered,  or  were  taken  prisoners, 

41.  'Notwithstanding  the  ill   success  of  all  the  inva-  s^mtnim 
sions  hitherto  planned  on  tho  American  side  of  the  liae  in  ■^S^,aI°* 
aid  of  the  Canadian  insurgeats,  on  tlie  4th  of  December  a     ^'J; 
party  of'  about  two  hundred  crossed  from  Detroit,  and 
landing  a  few  miles  above  Sandwich,  dispersed  a  party  of 
British,  and  burned  the  barracks  and  a  British  steamer, 

but  being  attacked  by  a  larger  body  of  British  on  the 
same  day,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  A  number, 
of  the  prisoners  were  oi-dered  to  be  shot  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  immediately  after  the  engagement, 

43.  'These  events,  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  1838,  *-^g^ 
closed  the  "  Canadian  Rebellion."     Throughout  the  dis-     j,  a»mi 
turbances,  the  American  government,  acting  upon  princi-  "^SJ* 
pies  of  strict  neutrality,  had  zealously  endeavored,  as  in  ^^^^^k 
duty  bound,  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  organizing  within  "^I^J!^^ 
its  borders,  for  tiie  purpose  of  invading  the  territory  of  e.fe^^^s^oa 
friendly  power ;  yet  doubtless  a  majority  of  the  American     vbhiib. 
people  sympathized  witli  the  Canadians,  and  wished  suc- 
cess to  their  cause.     "The  exceedingly  defective  organi-  ''g^^S 
zation  of  the  insurgents,  their  want  of  concert,  their  irres-  ^^^^ 
olution,  and  the  want  of  harmony  among  their  leaders,    "^^'^ 
show  that  the  Canadian  people,  however  great  may  have  momn'anm- 
been  tbe  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  were  at 
that  time  totally  unprepared  to  effect  a  foreible  separation 
from  the  mother  country. 

43.  'As  the  last  great  event  in  Canadian  history,  on  1840. 
the  23d  of  July,  1840,  the  British  parliament,  after  much  ''YnJ^f 
discussion,  passed  an  act  by  which  the  provinces  of  cmwiKa. 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  into  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  Province  of  Canada.  'The  form  of  ^^^ 
government  adopted  was  similar  to  that  previously  esist-  o*!j««i. 
ing  in  each  province, — consisting  of  a  governor  appointed 
ay  ber  Majesty,  a  legislative  •.wunoil,  and  a  represontative 
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!■  assembly.     The  former  executive  council  was 
^  'The  members  of  the  legislative  council  were  to  consist  of 
such  persons,  not  being  fewer  than  twenty,  as  the  gover- 
nor should  summon  with  her  Majesty's  permission, — each 
I  member  tuhold  hisseat  during  life.     *The  members  of  the 
'"  representative  assembly  were  t>  be  elected  by  the  people, 
but  no  pe!-jon  was  eligible  to  an  election  who  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  land,  free  fivim  all  incumbrances,  to  tlie  value  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
le      44.  'Tile  duties  and  revenues  of  the  two  former  prov- 
ince-s  were  consolidated  into  one  fund,  from  whicii  seventy- 
five  tiiousaiid  pounds  atei'ling  vvere  made  payable,  an- 
nually, for  the  expenses  of  the  government.     After  bRiog 
subject  to  these   charges  the   sui'plus   of   (he   revenue 
fund  might  be  appropriated  as  the  legislature  saw  fit,  but 
aiill  in  accoi'danoe  with  the  recommendations  of  the  gover- 
I,  nor.     'Such  are  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  present 
constitution  of  Canada.     Only  a  few  of  the  evils,  so  long 
complained  of,  have  bp-cn  removed,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  yet  but  little  share  either  in  the  choice  of 
their  ruie-s,  or  in  the  free  enactment  of  Ibe  laws  by  which 
llie  pi-oviiice  is  governed. 


OHAP'I'Bli  IV. 

NOTA    SC  OTIA. 

(.  iieogra^      1.  'Nova  Scotia,  according  to  its  present  limits,  forms  a 

"g/p;u™     large  peninsula,"  sepai'ated  from  tlie  eontinent  by  the  Bay 

as™  Map.  °^  Fundy,  and  iis  branch  Chignecto,  and  connected  with 

p  5"       it  by  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  latter  bay  and  the 

^aS.%,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     'The  peninsula  is  about  38i: 

^"^       miles  in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  contajns 

an  area  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.     The 

surface  of  the  country  is  broken,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  is 

generally  barren,  but  some  portions  of  the  inferior  iro 

1605.     fertile. 

'i^'^iaT      3.  'The  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  (now  Annapilis'')  by 

caunin/.     De  Moats,  in  1605,  and  also  the  conquest  of  the  country 

i>  604""'  by    Argall,   in    1614,    have    already   been    mentioned." 

1  <!14.     France  made  no  complaint  of  Argall's  aggression,  beyond 

' 'i^/ira'*'  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  nor  did  Britain 

Igoi       **iks  any  immediate  measures  for  retaining  her  conquests, 

t.  aranuw  'But  in  1821  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of 

^%^^;  Stirling,  obtained  from  the  king,  James  I.,  a  granl  of  Novs 
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Scotia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in   1635  the  patent    1635. 

was  renewed  by  Charles  I.,  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace 

all  Canada,  and  the  nortliern  portions  of  tiie  United  States. 

'In  1628  a  vessel  was  despatched  with  sottlefs,  but  they  ';^^,l^ 

found  the  whole  country  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 

and  were  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  effecting  a 

settlement. 

3.  'In  1638,  during  a  war  with  France,  Sir  David     1828. 
Kirk,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Alexander,  succeeded  in  ^^^5^2 
reducing  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  com-     ^^^ 
pleled  the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  the  whole  country  was 
restored  by  ti'eaty  in  1032.  1633. 

4,  'The  French  court  now  divided  Nova  Scotia  among  ^^"V^i^ 
three  individuals,  La  Tour,  Denys,  aod  Razillai,  and  ap-     anmiry 

Eiointed  Razillai  commander-in-chief  of  the  country.     The  Fremu,,imii 
alter  was  succeeded  by  Charaisfi,'  between  whom  and  La    'fit^iaai 
Tour  a  deadly  feud  arose,  and  violent  hostilities  were  for    ^'J^^' 
some  time  carried  on  between  the  rivals.     At  length,      "'-"'■i 
Charnise  dying,  the  controversy  was  for  a  time  settled  by 
La  Tour's  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deadly  enemy,  but 
Boon  after  La  Borgae''  appeared,  a  creditor  of  CharnisS,    "■■  *^'™-' 
and  with  aa  armed  force  endeavored  to  crush  at  once 
Denys  and  La  Tour.     But  after  having  subdued  several 
important  places,  and  while  preparing  to  attack  St.  John, 
a  more  formidable  competitor  presented  himself. 

5,  'Cromwell,  having  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in  1654. 
England,  declared  war  agEiinet  France,  and,  in  16">4,  des-  ';J^^^^^ 
patched  an  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  which  soon  "^^^f' 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  rival  parties,  and  the  whole 
country  submitted  to  his  authority-  'La  Tour,  accom-  £,^2?^ 
modating  himself  to  circumstances,  and  making  his  sub-  a^jiimat 
mission  to  the  English,  obtained,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  nce^C^W 
Thomas  Temple,  a  grant  of  the  greater  part  of  the  conn-  a^^^ 
try.     Sir  Thomas  bought  up  the  share  of  La  Tour,  spent 

nearly  30,000  dollars  in  fortifications,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  but  all  his  prospects 
Were  blasted  by  the  treaty  of  Breda"  in  1667,  by  which  "■. ^^"^^' 
Nova  Scotia  was  again  ceded  to  France. 

6.  'The  French  now  resumed  possession  of  the  colony,    e  ^^'* 
which  as  yet  contained  only  a  few  unpromising  settle- 
ments,— tlie  whole  population  in  1680  not  exceeding  nine 
hundred  indit-iduals.     'The  fisheries,  the  only  productive  i.  PSsHeria. 
branch   of  business,  were  carried  on  by  the   English. 


'I'hero  weie  but  few  forts,  and  these  so  weak  that  two  of  rsji» 

them  were  taken  and  plundered  by  a  small  piratical  vessel,  'la,^ 

*In  this  situation,  after  the  breaidng  out  of  the  war  with  ^^I^J 

France  in  1689,'   Acadia  appeared  an  easy  conquest,  ^ 

The  achievement  was  assigned  to   Massachusetts.     In  and 
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AHALvaia.  May  ir90  S'    Wiram  Phipps    7'th  "00  men  appeared 
1690      ^^^'^  e   P    t   Royal     which   soo     aurre    le  ed       but  he 
merely  d  s    antled  tl  e  fortress,  a  d  tl  en  left  tl  e  country 
a  prey  to  p  ates       A  French  co       ander  arriving  in 
Nove    be    of  tl  e  following  year  the  count  y  vas  recon- 
queied  s  mply  by  pulling  dow    the  E  g    h  and  hoisting 
tlie  F  e  ch  flag 
^i^^^%'^      '^-    Soon  aftei,  the  Bostonians  iioused  by  the  depreds- 
"^^'i^  tions  of  the  French  and  Indian?  o     the  f  o  t  ers,  sent  out 
K^'ySB  a  body  of  500  men,  who  soon  r  ga      d  tl  e  vl  ole  country, 
surM.    with  the  exception  of  one  fort  on  the  n  e    St.  John, 
Acadia  now  remained  in  possession  of  the  English  until 
1607,     the  treaty  of  Ryswiek  in  1697,  when  it  was  again  restored 
lo  France. 
t-warre^e-      8.  "The  peace  of  1697  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  de- 
uais  iig^'  olaration  of  war  against  France  and  Spain  in  1702."     It 
Bndjbwimn-  was    again    resolved    to  reduce   Nova  Scotia,    and   the 
ttJSi^'4?  achievement  was  again  left  to  Massachusetts,  with  the  as- 
'^'mo''*  surance  that  what  should  be  gained  by  arms  would  not 
».  ess  lip.  ml  again  be  Baorificed  by  treaty.     The  first  expedition,  des- 
'^'    patched  in  1704,  met  with  little  resistance,  but  did  little 
more  than  ravage  the  country.     In  1707  a  force  of  1000 
soldiers  was  sent  against  Port  Royal,  but  the  French  com- 
mandant conducted  the   defence   of  the   place  with   so 
much  ability,  that  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  retire 
t.Baip.aK.  with  considerable  loss."     In  1710  a  much  larger  force, 
1710.     under  the  command  of  General  Nicholson,  appeared  before 
Port  Royal,  but  the  French  commandant,  having  but  a 
feeble  garrison,  and  declining  to  attempt  a  resistance,  ob- 
•;  soeB  M2.  tained  an  honorable  capitulation."     Port  Royal  was  now 
named  Annapolis.      From  this  period  Nova  Scotia  has 
been  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 
i-Tteiii^nM      9.  'The  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  warmly  at- 
^^jo,"     tached  to  the  French,  were  greatly  astonished  on  being 
informed  that  they  had  become  the  subjects  of  Great 
1.  TiitiT  lonr-  Britain.     'Determined,  however,  on  preserving  their  inde- 
liow^insi  pendence,  they  carried  on  a  long  and  vigorous  war  against 
^itm"^  the  English.     In  1720  they  plundered  a  large  establish- 
ment  at  Canseau,  cari'ying  off  fish  and  merchandise  to 
1723.     llie  amount  of  10,000  dollars;  and  in  1723  they  captured 
at  the  same  place,  seventeen  sail  of  vessels,  with  namerou.i 
prisoners,  nine  of  whom  they  deliberately  and  cruelly  put 
t.  Aid  obiaM-  to  death. 

iSuSr  10.  »As  the  Indians  still  continued  hostile,  the  British 
1729.  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were  obliged  to  solicit  aid 
MimtJaii-  ^^°"'  Massachusetts,  and  in  1728  that  province  sent  a 
(iwSSmiu  ^''"^y  °^  troops  against  the  principal  village  of  the  Nor 
T^Swt      ridgewocks,  on  tlie  Kennebec.     'The  enemy  were  sur 
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prised,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  among  tJie    IT3SS. 
slaiQ  was  Father  Ilallti,"  their  missionary,  a  man  of  con-      ~    .  "' 
siderable  literary  attainments,  who  had  resided  among  ihe 
savages  forty  years.     By  this  severe  stroke  the  savages 
were  overawed,  and  for  many  years  did  not  again  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  English  settlements. 

11.  'In  1744  war  broke  ont  anew  between  England     1744. 
and  Prance."     The   French   governor   of  Cape   Breton '' f^g;** 
immediately  attempted  the  reduction  of  Nova  Sootia,  took  i.  Boum  in 
Canseau,  and  twice  laid  siege  to  Annapolis,  but  without  '^"^S^S^ 
cfleot      The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  cap.     eJl^gX 
luring  Lonisburg,"  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  but  when      ™''" 
peace  was  concluded,  by  tho  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 

in  1748,   the  island  of  Cape   Breton  iv-as  restored  to     1748, 
F/ance. 

12.  "After  the  treaty.  Great  Britain  began  to  pay  more 
attention  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  liitherto  been  settled 
almost  exclusively  by  the  French,  who,  upon  every  rup-  j^^^„5_^ 
ture  between  the  two  coiintvies,  were  aooused  of 'violating  laamteiie. 
iheir  neutrality.     In  order  To  inlrodu         ^  P    po 

tioB  of  English  settlers,  it  was  now  p    p  se !  1 

there  a  large  number  of  the  soldier,       1     h  d  b       d 

charged  in  consequence  of  the  disb    di        f   h  y 

and  in   the    latter  part  of  June,  1740  [     y     f      1749 

nearly  4000  adventtirei's  of  Ibis  class  did         h        n^"'"' 

population  of  the  colony. 

13.  'To  every  private  was  given  fifty  acres  of  Ian  t       «=/'«* 
with  ten  additional  acres  for  each  member  of  h  s  fam  1  ^™ 

A  higher  allowance  was  granted  to  offic  s  11 
amounted  to  six  hundred  acres  for  evei^  person  above 
the  degree  of  captain,  vvith  pi-oportionable  allowances  for 
the  number  and  increase  of  every  family.  The  settlers 
were  to  be  conveyed  free  of  expense,  to  be  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  with  materials  and  uten- 
sils for  clearing  their  lands  and  erecting  habitations,  and 
to  be  maintained  twelve  months  afi:er  their  arrival,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government. 

14.  'The  emigrants  having  been  landed  at  Chebucto  *,^'^^ 
harbor,  under  the  charge  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Corn- 

wallis,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  their  governor,  they 
immediately  commenced  the  building  of  a  town,  on  a  regu- 
lar plan,  to  which  the  name  of  Halifa-i  was  given,  in 
honor  of  the  nobleman  who  iiad  the  greatest  share  in 
founding  the  colony.  'The  place  selected  for  the  settle-  ^Sf^^l^ 
ment  possessed  a  cold,  sterile  and  rocky  soil,  yet  it  was 
preferred  to  Annapolis,  as  it  was  considered  more  favora- 
ble  for  trade  and  fishery,  and  it  likewise  possesiied  one  'J^f_^ 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  America.     'Of  so  great  impor- 
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■  tancii  to  E.igiand  was  the  colony  deemed,  that  Pariia. 
ment  continued  lo  nialte  annual  grants  for  it,  which,  in 
1755,  had  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

15.  'But  although  the  English  settlers  were  thus  firmly 
'  established,  they  soon  found  themselves  unpleasantly  situ- 
I   ated.     'The  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  had  never  been  de- 
fined, by  the  treaties  between  France  and  England,  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  disputes  about  boundaries, 
and  each  patty  was  now  strivmg  to  obtain  possession  of 
'■  Sl^S^  "-  territory  claimed  by  the  other.     'The  government  of 
igj^e™!  Prance  contended  that  the  British  dominion,  aceoi-ding 
to  the  treaty  which  ceded  Nova  Scotia,  extended  only 
over  tlie  piesenl  peninsula  of  the  same  name  ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  Encjlish,  it  extended  over  all  that  large 
tract  of  country  fonneily  knonn  as  Acadia,  including  the 
(. BtffeeiQf  present   province  of  New   Brunswick.      'Admittins;  the 
iTisriiiA     huglish  claim,  Ft  once  would  be   deprived  of  a  portion 
Claim,      ^j.  jg,.j.j(g,y  gj  great  value  to  her,  materially  affecting  her 
control  over  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and 
greatly  endangering  the  security  of  her  Canadian  pos- 

^'iStfy^^      16.  'When,  therefore,  the  English  government  showed 
MKion.      a  disposition    eflectually   to  colonize    the  country,   tha 
French   settlers  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  though  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  make   an  open  avowal  of  their 
jealousy,  they  employed  their  emissaries  in  exciting  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  in  the  hope  of  effectually  preventing 
the  English  from  extending,  their  plantations,  and,  per- 
haps, of  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  settlements  en- 
in^mf    tircly.     'The  Indians  even  made  attacks  upon  Halifax, 
and  the  colonists  could  not  move  into  the  adjoining  woods, 
singly  or  in  small  parties,  without  danger  of  being  shot 
and  scalped,  or  taken  prisoners. 
j.ErBOimcf      17,  ^In  support  of  the  French  claims,  the  governor  of 
^tf^cl'"  Canada  sent  detachments,  which,  aided  by  strong  bodies 
a.  <Bu»a-    of  Indians  and  a  few  French  Acadians,  erected  the  fort 
Bije  Mhf,    of  Beau  Sejour'  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Novo 
IKS  pase.    gyyjjg^  ^^^  another  on  the  river  St.  John,  on  pretence 
that  these  places  were  within  the  government  of  Canada. 
^iSrS  'Encouraged  by  tliese  demonstrations,  the  French  inhab- 
aaie^cM^  itants  around  the  bay  of  Chignecto  rose  in  open  rebellion 
Lam-ttJr  against  the  English  government,  and  in  the  spring  of 
watoBifem.  -^^j^Q  jjig  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  sent  Major  Lawrence 
■     with  a  few  men  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.     At  his  ap 
proach,  the  French  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Beau  Sejour,  when  Lawrence,  finding  the  enemy  too 
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Btrong  for  him,  was  obliged  to  retire  without  accomplish-    1750. 
ing  his  object.  — _-— . 

18.  'Soon,  after,  Major  Lawrence  was  again  detached  i.  scwnsa- 
with  1000  men,  but  after  driving  in  the  outposis  of  the  Sjtwsim^ 
enemy,  he  was  a  second  time  obliged  to  retire.  "To  keep  %^'j^3^ 
the  French  in  check,  however,  the  English  built  a  fort 

on  the  neok  of  the  peninsula,  which,  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  was  called  Fort  Lawrence.*  'Still  the  depre-  tSoeMw 
dations  of  the  Indians  continued,  the  French  erected  ad- ,  coKtmnet 
ditional  forts  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  vessels  of  war,  „^^^ 
with  troops  and  military  stores,  were  sent  to  Canada  and  Engout. 
Cape  Breton,  until  the  forces  in  both  these  places  became 
■*  source  of  great  alarm  to  the  English. 

1 9.  ^Al  length,  in  1765,  Admiral  Boscawen  commenced     1756, 
vhe  war,  which  had  long  been  anticipated  by  both  parties,  „tm^mti>a 
sy  capturing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  two  French  oisMKi^Mf 
vessels,  having  on  boai-d  eight  companies  of  soldiers  and      J^^ 
about  35,000  dollars  in  specie.     'Hostilities  having  thus  3.  EtjMrtffi™ 
begun,  a  force  was  immediately  fitted  out  from  New  Eng-  ^^^™ni 
land,  under  Lieutenant  Colonels  Monckton  and  Wiaslow,  pf^^'^, 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  newly  erected  forts."  '"™^^^' 
The  troops  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May,  and      scmia. 
arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the   25th,  whence  they  sailed  ^^ki,°Ubo 
on  the   1st  of  June,  in  a  fleet  of  forty-one  vessels  to   "S"!* '^i""- 
Cliigneclo,    and    anchored    about   five   miles    from   Fort 
Lawrence. 

"20.  On  their  arrival  at  the  river  Massaguash,"  tJiey  ^.^fp^^ 
found  themselves  opposed  by  a  large  number  of  regular  ^%fl^^ 
forces,  rebel  Acadians,  and  Indians,  450  of  whom  occu-  "=■»>  b^ 
pied  a  block -ho  use  "i  while  the  remainder  were  posted  ""bc^iow'* 
Vina  strong  ou  work  of  tnbvr      Tie  later  vere  at    dfee»«p 

eked  by    he  E  gl  s!    prov    c  dls       th  such  sp  r  t    hat 
I  pv  SOD     flp  ]     vl  en   the   garr  so     desertpd    the  block 

ase    an  1  left  tl  e  passage  of  tie  r  ver  free      Thence 
G    n  el   M  ncl  ton  advanc  d  ^a  n  t   Fc     "eau   Sejou 

I  cl    he  nvestel  on  the  l>th  of  June    and  afte     four^"'^™ 

J      b  nba  d  lent  conpelled   I  to  u      nlpr  "  ^ 

1      Havi  g  E;arnaoncd    tl  e    place    a  d    changp  1 
n    n     to  ti  at  of  Cumbe  la  d  he  ne\    att^clvp  lade 
iuc  d  another  French  fo  t  near  the     outh  ■ 
of  the  liver  Gaspereau,'  at  the  head  of  ■* 
Bay  Verte  or  Green  Bay,  where  he  found  "^ 
a  larifc  quantity  of  provisions  and  stoi'c: 
wliich  had  been  iwllected  for  tiie  use  e 
liu;  Indiaus  and  Acadians,     A  squadro 
sent  against  the  post  on  the  St.  John,  fuun 
it  abandoned  and  destroyed.     The  sut 
cess  of  the  expedition  secured  the  tran-  JS 
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^KALYSia,  quillity  of  all  French  Acadia,  then  clainiefl  by  tlie  English 

under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 
"iM^Ei^fe"     23.  'The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Acadiong,  however,  was 
*pS™;o™  ^  subject  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  local  government 
wj(Hj^^  of  the  province.     In  Europe,  the  war  had  begun  uafavor- 
ftSA       ably  to  the  English,  while  General  Braddock,  sent  with 
a  large  force  to  invade  Canada,  had  been  defeated  with 
a.BsBp.tn.  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army  '     Poweifvil  reenforce. 
ments  had  been  sent  by  the  French  to  Lomsburg  and 
other  posts  in  America,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained that  the  enemy  would  next  mvado  Nova  Scctia, 
where  they  would  find  a  friendly  population,  both  Euro- 
pean and  Indian. 
a.Fo]HiUiHoa,      23.  'The  French  Acndiana  at  that  penod  amounted  to 
a^ataScr  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand.     They  had  cultivated  a 
"ffl^  considerable  extent  of  land,  possessed  about  60,000  head 
of  cattle,  had  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  plenty,  but  of  great  simplicity      Thpy  were 
a  peaceful,  iedustrious,  and  amiable  race,  governed  mcsily 
by  their  pastors,  who  exercised  a  parental  authority  over 
them ;  they  cherished  a  deep  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  they  had  resisted  every  invitation  to  bear  arms 
against  it,  and  had  invariably  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
s.Tivwi   allegiance  to  Great  Britain.     ^Although  the  great  body 
Mtersiai/if  of  these  people  remained  tranquilly  occupied  in  the  culti- 
""^'       vation  of  their  lands,  yet  a  few  individuals  had  joined  the 
Indians,  and  about  300  were  taken  in  the  forts,  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  country. 
i.Crueidater-      24.  'Under  tbese  circumstances.  Governor  Lawrence 
^R^iMi  and  his  council,  aided  by  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Moatyn, 
f  assembled  to  consider  what  disposal  of  the  Acadians  the 
security  of  the  country  required.     Their  decision  result, 
ed  in  the  determination  to  tear  the  whole  of  this  people 
from  their  homes,  and  disperse  them  through  the  difierent 
British  colonies,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  unite  i;\ 
any  offensive  measures,  and  where  they  might  in  time  he. 
come  naturalized  to  the  government.     Their  lands,  houses, 
and  cattle,  were,  without  any  alleged  crime,  declared  to 
be  forfeited ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  carry  with  them 
only  their  money  and  household  furniture,  both  of  ex- 
tremely small  amount. 
emta-       25.  'Treachery  was  necessary  to  render  this  tyrannical 
S^f?  scheme  effective.     The  inhabitants  of  each  district  were 
^^    commanded  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  and  daj-  on  uri^nt 
business,  the  nature  of  which  was  carefully  concealed 
from  them ;  and  wlien  they  were  all  assembled,  the  diead- 
fu!  mandate  was  pronounced, — and  only  small  parties  of 
them  were  allowed  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  make  the 
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necessary  preparations.     'They  appear  to  have  listened  to    IVSS. 

.heir  doom   with   unexpected    resignation,  making  only 

mournful  aad  solemn  appeab,  which  were  wholly  disre-  'jSft^U'" 
garded.     When,  however,  the  moment  of  embarkation  ar-    ^J^j^ 
rived,  the  young  men,  who  were  placed  in  front,  absolutely 
refused  to  move ;  and  it  required  files  of  soldiers,  with 
iixed  bayonets,  to  secure  obedience. 

36.  "No  arrangements,  had  been  made  for  their  location  j^u^'nu- 
elsewhere,  nor  was  any  eompensatioa  offered  for  the  pro-    mm  ani 
nerty  of  which  they  were  deprived.     They  were  merely    I^Sm 
thrown  on  the  coast  at  different  points,  and  compelled  to  "^^^«'^''■ 
trust  to  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  aliow 
any  of  them  to  be  absolutely  starved.     Still,  through  hard- 
ships, distress,  and  change  of  climate,  a  great  proportion 
of  them  perished.     So  eager  was  their  desire  to  return, 
that  those  sent  lo  Georgia  had  set  out,  and  actually  reached 
New  York,  when  they  were  arrested. 

21,  'They  addressed  a  pathetic  representation  to  the  ^rSm^^ 
Rnglish  government,  in  which,  quoting  the  moat  solemn  ■^'J*^?*^^ 
treaties  and  declarations,  they  proved  that  their  treatment 
had  beea  as  faithless  as  it  was  cruel.  *No  attention,  how.  h.  o™^ 
ever,  was  paid  to  this  document,  and  so  guarded  a  silence  eacirmami 
was  preserved  by  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  upon  liamMt 
the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadiana,  that  the  records  '^"'- 
of  the  province  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  event. 

28.  'Notwithstanding    the    barbarous   diligence   with  ^J^JJ^ 
which  this  mandate  was  executed,  it  is  supposed  that  the     timiaiiid. 
number  actually  removed  from  the  province  did  not  ex- 
ceed 7000.     'The  rest  tied  into  the  depths  of  the  forests,  ^f^'^ 
or  lo  the  nearest  French  settlements,  enduring  incredible    ttmatad. 
hardships.     To  guard  against  the  return  of  the  hapless 
fugitives,  the  government  reduced  to  ashes  their  habita- 
tions and  property,  laying  waste  even  their  own  lands, 

with  a  fury  exceeding  that  of  the  moat  savage  enemy, 

29.  'In  one  district,  236  houses  were  at  once  in  a  blaze .  ''■^^^ 
The  Acadians,  from  the  heart  of  the  woods,  beheld  all  they  uitir  lumaa 
possessed  consigned  to  destruction;  yet  they  made  no,^iS™2^ 
movement  till  the  devastators  wantonly  set  their  chapel  on 

iire.  They  then  rushed  forward  in  desperation,  killed 
about  thirty  of  the  incendaries,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
their  hiding-places.* 

80.  'But  few  events  of  importance  occurred  in  Nova     %^^ 
Scotia  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  "  French  and  Indian  -^^'^i?J, 
War,"  at  the  close  of  which,  France  was  compelled  to  '^J^i^ 
transfer  to  her  victorious  rival,  all  her  possessions  nn  fhe       war. 
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ANALYSIS,  American  continent.  'Relieved  from  any  farlher  appre- 
"i.EffB-wqC  ''^"sions  from  the  few  French  remaining  in  the  country, 
*')»'^™'  the  government  of  the  province  made  ail  the  efforts  of 
uaneaim  whtch  it  was  capable  to  extend  the  progress  of  cultivalion 
SKwon  and  settlement,  though  all  that  could  be  done  was  insuffi- 
TS^T*'    cient  to  fill  up  the  dreadful  blank  that  had  already  been 

made. 
^STrfiL       ^^'   'A''^''  the  peace,  the  case  of  the  Acadians  naturally 
goMnnnenf  came  under  f}ie  view  of  the  government.     No  advantage 
0 iilcFietait  had  been  derived  from  their  barbarous  treatment,  and 
"■    (here  remained  no  longer  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  per- 
secution.    They  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  return,  and  to 
receive  lands  on  taking  the  customary  oaths,  but  no  com- 
pensation was  offered  them  for  the  property  of  which  they 
3.  Tiieb-     had  been  plundered.     'Nevertheless,  a  few  did  return,  al- 
^^^^f  though,  in  1772,  out  of  a  French  population  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  thousand  which  once  composed  the  colony, 
there  were  only  about  two  thousand  remaining. 
1758.         32.  *In  1758,  during  the  administrataon  of  Governor 
'"msISi?*  Lawrence,  a  legislative  assembly  was  given  to  the  people 
s.indfnn    of  Nova  Scotia.     'In  1761  an  important  Indian  treaty  was 
^"i^fii'"'  concluded,  when  the  natives  agreed  finally  to  bury  the 
^'"l-     hatchet,  and  to  accept  George  III.,  instead  of  the  king  for- 
merly owned  by  them,  as  their  great  father  and  friend. 
totaiw^  'The  province  remained  loyal  to  the  crown  during  the  war 
W(  Atniritaa  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  the  closeof  which,  its  popula- 
tion was  greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number 
t.jncrea«(ir  of  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States.     'Many  of  the 
mS/^MM-"  new  settlers  directed  their  course  to  the  region  beyond  the 
'^g^^  peninsula,  which,  thereby  acquiring  a  great  increase  of 
t^Bi^  importance,  was,  in  1784,  erected  into  a  distinct  govern- 
"^      ment,  under  the  title  of  New  Brunswick.     'At  the  same 
«^^     time,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  united 
Emm.     with  Nova  Scotia  since  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1748, 
was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  in  which  situation 
1S20.     it  remained  until  1820,  when  it  was  re-annexed  to  Nova 
Scotia. 
WB^m^      33.  'The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  histoiy  of 
endaatac-    Nova  Scotia,  it  will  be  observed,  are  found  previous  to  tlie 
ftutiifi-Ki.  peace  of  1763,  which  put  a  final  termination  to  the  colonial 
wars  between  France  and  England.     Since  that  period 
the  tranquillity  of  the  province  has  been  seldom  interrupt- 
ed, and,  under  a  succession  of  popular  governors,  the 
country  has  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  wealth  and 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  "V. 
NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

1.    'Th«  pi'ovinoe  of  New  Brunswick'  lies  between   i.  suianoii 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  liaving  the  state  of  Maine  on  tlie  "iJii^mnj- 
soulhwesl  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Liiwrence  on  the  nortlieast.   ^  ^"^ 
It  comprises  an  area  of  about  28,000  square  milea,  and  is      p»j4 
therefore  greater  in  extent  than  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  united. 

3.  'It  has  an  extensive  seacoast,  and  is  supplied  witli  ^^^°" 
noble  rivers,  two  of  which,  the  St.  Johns  and  the  Mirami- 
chi,  traverse  nearly  the  wliole  territory,  and  are  naviga- 
ble throughout  moat  of  their  course.  The  former  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  south,  and  the  latter  into  l3ie 
Hay  of  Mimmichi,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  'The  surface  of  tlie  country  is  broken  and  undulat-  h^^^^ 
ing,  and  towards  the  western  boundary  the   mountain 
ranges  rise  to  a  considerable  height.    'Adjacent  to  the  i-bhiibh 
Bay  of  Fundy  the  soil  is  exceedingly  barrer,  but  in  other 

parts  it  is  generally  more  fertile  than  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  streams  arc  bordered  by  the  richest  meadow  lands, 
while  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  highlands  is  indicated 
by  a  magnificent  growth  of  forest  trees  of  gigantic  size, 
the  export  of  which,  for  lumber  and  shipping,  has  given 
the  province  its  chief  commercial  importance. 

4.  'The  name  of  New  Brunswick,  and  even  its  exist-  t  nenamc, 
enee  as  a  colony,  did  not  commence  till  1783.  The  ""nf^te^ 
French  comprehended  it  under  the  appellation  of  New  '"■'™'"**- 
France,  regarding  it  more  particularly  as  an  appendage 

to  Acadia.  The  English,  in  their  turn,  claimed  it  as  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  though  tiiey  appear  never  to  have  taken 
any  measures  to  improve  it.      * 

5.  'After  that  peninsula  had  been  finally  ceded  to  Eng-    L'",'"' 
land,^  the  French  demanded  New  Brunswick  as  belong-  t.Thefrench 
ing  to  Canada,     To  support  their  claims,  they  erected  "^^J^j^" 
forti  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  armed  the  Acadians  "^^^fiJJ"" 
and  Indians ;  but  the  peace  of  1703,  which  gave  Canada 

to  the  British,  ended  all  dissensions  on  this  subject.     'Still  ^^^^^ 
the  country  was  left  nearly  unoccupied,  except  by  a  few  amuimafi^ 
Acadians,  who  had  sought  refuge  among  its  forests,  from       itos. 
the  relentless  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed."       =  ae'  p  ""■ 

6.  'In  1762  some  families  fi'om  New  lingland  had  i  ™*!.™- 
settled  at  Maugerville,"  about  fifty  miles  up  the  St.  John  ;  n.sariemmii 
mid  hi  178  I  they  numbered  about  800.  At  the  end  of  SfilefFrS 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  several  thousands  iSSiS 
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ANiiLYaia.  of  disbanded  ti-oops,  who  lia<3  been  removed  from  NeW 
j„„n~~"  England,  were  located  at  Fiedericton  ;  and  a  party  of 
Acadians  who  had  settled  there,  were  ordered  to  Mada 
1.  BUuuion  waska,  to  make  room  for  them.     'These  new  colonistsi 
'^Kiiu!^    however,  accustomed  to  all  the  comfortH  of  civilized  life, 
endured  the  most  dreadful  hardships  when  first  placed 
in  the  midst  of  this  wilderness ;  and  it  was  only  after 
severe  sufferiag  and  toil,  that  tiiey  could  place  their  fami- 
lies in  any  degree  of  comfort. 
hS^'^"S        7.  "General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  appoicled  go. 
B^infa™-  vernor  in  1185,  made  great  exert  ons  for  the  improve. 
eoBwmnini.  meat  of  the  country,  which  gradually,  though  slowly,  ad- 
1803.     vaiiced.     la  1803  he  returned  to  England,  and  from  thai 
time  to  1817  the  government  was  administered  by  a  suc- 
*^^«;  cession  of  presidents.     'The  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
p^ttuyiif  of  New  Brunswick  was  laid  in  1809,  when  heavy  duties 
vHSb      were  levied  on  timhor  brought  to  England  from  the  Baltic, 
while  that  from  New  Brunswick  was  left  free.     The  ex- 
port of  timber,  from  that  period,  continually  increased,  till 
it  reached  its  height  in  1825,  when,  in  consequence  of 
speculative  overtrading,  a  severe   reaction  was   experi- 
enced.    Yet  since  that  event,  this  branch  of  industry  has 
rallied,  and  become  nearly  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  a 
new  impulse  has   been  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  cultivators, 
1817.         8.  'In  1817  Major  General  Smith  was  appomted  lieu- 
*JS!^  tenant-governor,  which  office  he  held  till  1823,  although 
»™!^™»    during  most  of  that  period   the   afiaira  of  the   Province 
were  intrusted  to  flic  cave  of  Mr.  Chipman  and  Mr.  Bliss, 
as  presidents ;  but  in  Augual,  1824,  the  latter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  to  whose  exertions  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted.     He  was  relieved  by  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  whose  place  was  supplied  in  1837 
by  Major-general  Sir  John  Harvey,  from  Prince  Edward 
5.  TABJTM-  Island.     'On  the  removal  o?"  the  latter  to  Newfoundland, 
jo/mHaruBti-  the  office  of  governor  of  New  Brunswiclt  was  given  to 
"  Sir  W.  G.  Colebrooke.     'During  the  administration  of  Sir 
John  Harvey,  the  disputed  boundaiy  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  which  had  long  ' 
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versy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
threatened  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  hostilities  ;  but 
fortunately,  in  1842,  this  subject  of  contention  was  re. 
a.  moved,  by  a  treaty"  which  settled  the  boijndary  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD   ISLAND 

1.  'Pkince  EDWjiRD,  a  name  substituted  for  tl.e  early  Jf^fJ^^ 
one  of  St.  John,  is  an  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mard  inland. 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  having  Cape  Breton  ou  the  east, 

and  being  separated  from  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Sootia  by  Northumberland  strait, — a  channel 
varying  in    breadth   from  nine   to  forty  miles.     'This  ''^^'"'' 
island,'  which  has  a  very  irregular  outline,  is  somewhat   a-  ^^'f 
orescent  shaped,  having  its  hollow  part  towards  tlie  Gulf,    iaimgd7 
mto  which  both  its  boundary  capes  project.     Following  iaua,^'a, 
its  "'     .,iOg  outline,  its  greatest  length  is  about  135  miles,        *" 
r    ^  Its  average  breadth  about  34.     It  is,  however,  so 
deeply  -ndented    by  bays  and  inlets,  that  scarcely  any 
spot  is  'listant  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  tlie 
bflux  of  the  tide.     The  area  is  estimated  at  1,380,700 
acres. 

2.  'The  surface  of  the  island  presents  an  undulating  *^g^n^ 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  the  hollows  filled  with  num-      iamii, 
berless  little  creelts  and  lakes.     The  soil,  though  light,      ininu- 
possesses  considerable  fertility,  with  the  exception  of  the  *"'™'''  ** 
swamps  and  bumt-grounds.     Some  of  the  former,  when 
carel'uUy  drained,  make  rich  meadow-lands,  but  the  latter, 
consisting  originally  of  extensive  pine  forests,  which  have 

been  destroyed  by  conflagrations,  and  which  are  now 
overjpread  with  black  stumps,  mixed  with  ferns  and  di- 
minutive shrubs,  can  seldom  be  reclaimed. 

3.  'By  some  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  this  <■  ifiMrta^ 
is  the  island  that  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  in  1497,  and  mnioiim 
named  by  him  St.  John ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed 

that  the  land  first  discovei-ed  was  a  small  island  oa  the 

coast  of  Labrador.     'When  the  French  court  established     a  '^''^o, 

in  A.merica  a  vast  domain  called  New  France,  this  m    **«oiS™«. 

sular  tract  was  of  course  included  within  its  boundaiies,        """ 

yet,  with  the  exception  of  Ohamplain'a  description,  there 

is  scarcely  any  mention  of  it  until  1663,  when  it  appears 

to  have  been  granted  to  a  French  captain  by  the  name 

of  Doublet,"  but  held  in  subordination  to  a  fislnng  com    ^^'d^S'- 

pany    established  at    the    small    island  of  Mi'jcou      °It  s  tirinedjor 

seems,  however,  to  have  been  valued  only  for  fishery,      "   ' 

with  which  view  some  trifling  stations  were  established. 

4.  'St,  John  began  to  emerge  from  this  obscurity  only  '.  ^,^'^ 
afiier  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  when,  Acadia  or  Nova  ""f^^^™ 
Scotia  being  ceded  to  Britain,  a  number  of  the  French  "'  '*'™^' 
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_|^  SGttlcrs,  to  whom  [he  British  yoke  vm  always  odious, 

I. c^finnqf  sought  refuge  in-tius  island.     'When  Cape  Breton  waa 

iiijd'^'"™i^  captured  by  the  New  England  forces  iii  1745,  St.  Jolio 

™^f     shared  the  same  fate  ;  but  three  yeai-s  later,  both  were 

restored  to  Fi-aiice  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

1758.     'After  the  second  reduction  of  Louisburg,  in  1758,  tJiat  of 

a^iaiti  ^^-  ^°^"  again  followed,  when  it  became  permanently  an- 

.•is^igiiaii   nexed  to  the  British  crown. 

'fmeV^^      5.   =T!ie  French  inltabttants,  however,  numbering  at 

iniaiiiUimis.  that  time  four  or  five  thousand,  were  doomed  to  the  same 
relentless  proscription  as  their  bi'othren  in  Nova  Scotia  ; 
and  the  pretext  waa,  tliat  a  number  of  English  scalps  were 
found  hung   up  in   the  house  of  the  French  governor, 

jmi)im/™M  'T*"®  details  of  the  expulsion  are  not  stated,  but  it  appears 

i/iodio^uf.  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  sent  to  Canada  some  to 
the  southern  colonies,  aad  others  to  Fi-ance ;  w  it  is 
admitted  that  many  contrived  to  conceal  themselvea.  ^i 
complete,  however,  was  the  desolation,  tlmt,  in  177i(, 
twelve  years  later,  only  150  families  were  found  on  the 
island. 

i.  i^P*^  6.  'St.  John  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  1703,  but  several  years  elapsed  before  jui^icioua 

<.  sd^iaaf  measures  were  taken  for  its  settlement.     'Lord  E^remont 

mom.      formed  a  strange  scheme,  by  which  it  was ,  divided  into 

twelve  districts,  ruled  by  as  many  barons,  each  of  whom 

was  to  erect  a  castle  on  his  own  property,  while  that  noble- 

i.riimt^-  man  was  to  preside  as  lord  paramount.     'This  ridiculous 

aiapM-     plan  was  changed  for  another  not  much  wiser.      In  17fi7 

a  division  was  made  into  sixty-seven  townships,  of  about 

20,000   acres  each,  which,  with  some  reservations  for 

county  towns,  were  granted  to  individuals  who  had  claims 

'riM»^W  "P™  the  govemment.     "Their  exertions  to  settle  the  conn. 

mepropric-  try,  however,  were  not  very  effective,  and  when  they  re- 
solved, as  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  property  valu- 
able, to  sell  it  in  small  lots,  their  prices  were  too  high  ; 
and  as  their  rights  to  the  land  were  conditional,  they  could 
not  give  to  settlers  that  kind  of  tenure  which  is  the  most 

»^^4Hg™«  7,  'The  proprietors  succeeded,  however,  in  1770,  in 
tr'j™"'*'  procuring   a  government  independent  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 

though,  as  already  mentioned,  there  were  then  only  150 
10  Theai-  families  on  the  island.  "Mr.  Patterson,  first  appointed  to 
qfMF  Pairer-  that  officc,  brought  back  a  number  of  the  exiled  Acadi- 
GeJ^cuRm-  ans,— emigrants  began  to  arrive  in  considerable  numbers, 
'"^'  and  in  1773  a  constitution  was  given,  and  the  first  House 
iHih^""  °^  Assembly  called.  "Governor  Patterson,  however,  and 
frimertimi  General  Fanning  who  succeeded  him  in  1789,  were  in- 

vojved  in  contests  with  the  proprietors  and  settlers,  who 
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accused  them  of  culpable  eagerness  to  acquire  landed     ^fga, 

jfoperty  for  themselves.  — 

S.  'Inconvenience  having  been  felt  from  the  circum-    i^ftwa' 
stance  that  the  island  bore  the  saiiie  name  as  the  chief     <Aa«ai. 
towns  in  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Prince  Edward,  in  honor  of  the  Dulte  of 
Kent,  who,  aa  commander  in  America,  had  directed  some 
valuable  improvements.     »In  1803  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,      1803. 
who  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  emigration,  carried  over  "jj^^^f* 
an  important  colony,  consisting  of  about  300  Higlilanders. 
He  made  (he  necessary  arrangements  with  so  much  judg- 
ment that  the  settlers  soon  became  very  prosperous ;  ad- 
Jitiooal  emigrants  joined  them,,  and  iu  1840  the  Highland 
;o!ony  numbered  nearly  five  thousand. 

9.  'Governor  Desbarres,'    who   succeeded    Fanning,  J^'c^S") 
though  censured  for  his  imprudence,  was  a  man  of  tal-  s.  AiimMia- 
3nt;  and  at  no  former  period  did  the  colony  advarica  so    bSmwbT 
rapidly  as  during  his  administration.     *In  1913  he  was  '^'^^' 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Smyth,  whose  violent  and  tyrannical  Ur.  smym- 
conduct  caused  a  general  agitation  in  the  colony.     For 
several  yeare  previous  to   1833,  he  had  prevented  the 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  when  a  commit- 
tee of  the  inhabitants  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition 

for  his  removal,  he  caused  them  to  be  ari'estea,     Mr.  ^Teo* 

Stewart,  the  high  sheriff,  however,  though  al  the  age  of  ''j^'""iij' 

sixty-six,  made  his  escape  to  Nova  Scotia  and  thence  to  i«<n.to 
England,  where  the  real  state  of  things  was  no  sooner 
made  known,  than  the  governor  was  recalled,  and  Ijieu- 
tenant-colonel  Ready  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

10.  'The  conduct  of  this  last  officer  gave  general  sat-  i.  Admiw^ 
isfnction;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of  Assembly  aumci 
he  passed  many  useful  acts,  and  took  various  measures  to  ''' 
promote  the  continued  improvement  of  the  colony.     'In  S^'^ 
1831  Colonel  Young  received  the  appointment,  and  ruled  sb-joim 
as  lieutenant-governor  till  1836,  in  which  year  Sir  John  ""^ 
Harvey  was  named  his  successor.     Sir  John  was  very 
popular,  hut  being  in  1837  removed  to  the  government  of  1837. 
New  Brunsw    k  1       place  was  supplied  by  Sir  Charles 

A.  Fitzroj 

11.  'The  elemen  society  in  Prince  Edward  are  i.sxuiv'n 
similar  to  hos  f  und  n  he  other  British  colonies.  The  sSfdMui* 
inhabitants          '^6  fa  few  Indians  ;  then  of  about 

6000  Frei  cl     \  al  a         and  next,  of  emigrants,  mcstly 
from  Scotland,  1  e  na     e    of  which  country  form  about 
one-half  the  entire  population,     'The  actual  population    .  ?    L 
»f  the  island  in  1840  w^s  about  40,000.  '  r^ 
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NEWl'OUNDLAKD. 

I- Haw™-     .1.  'Newfotimdlanii,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Ca- 
niiiuiioH^  bot's  in  1497,  is  a  large  island,  in  the  form  of  an  irregiilat 
"Und.      triangle,  about  1000  miles  in  circuit"    On  the  northwest- 
a-S8eMMi   era  side,  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  abojt  ten  milea  in  width, 
separate   it  from  Labrador ;  and  on  the  southwest  it  ia 
about  fiily  miles  distant  from  Cape  Breton,  leaving  a  pts- 
Kage  of  that  breadth  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
^iJrfL^^'      ^"  'The  shores  are  generally  bold  and  rugged,  the  sur- 
itmdrE-    face  mountainous,  and  the  soil  barren  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
w'X^ian*  iag  its  scanty   internal    resources,   Newfoundland    baa 
formed  hitherto,  in  a  commercial  view,  the  most  impor. 
i.j'Ascfr-    tant   of  all  the  British  possessions  in   America.     'The 
(Aoi  giw    surrounding  ocean  is  rich  in  treasure.     Immense  fields 
wSiWajtS.  of  ice,  detached  from  the  Arctic  shores,    and  annually 
floated  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  island,  conveyon 
their  surface  large  herds  of  seal,  from  which  the  adveii- 
^toM?2f  ''^™'^^  seamen  draw  valuable  stores  of  oil.     To  the  east 
the  celebrated  bank  of  Newfoundland,  composed  almost 
throughout  of  masses  of  solid  rock,  forma  an  extensive 
fishing  ground  of  600  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth. 
Here  the  cod  fishery,  the  most  extensive  fishery  in  the 
world,  has  for  several  centuries  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  extent,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  diminution  of  its 
fruitfulness  has  ever  been  observed.* 
'  SKJS''      3.  'Soon  after  its  discovery,   Newfoundland  became 
Zc^'^'  distinguished    for  its  fisheries,  over  which   the    English 
claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  altliough  the  number  of 
their  vessels  employed  on  the  coast  was  for  a  long  time 
t^^^  less   than   those  of  the  French  or  tlie  Spanish.     'After 
"'oS^mJ"  ^^"^^^^  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  a  settlement,  Mr. 
Guy,  an  intelligent  merchant  of  Bristol  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing a  number  of  influential  persons  at  court  to  engage 
1610.     in  the  undertaking,  and  in  1610,  having  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  intended   colony,  he    conveyed    thither 
thirty-nine  persons,  who  constructed  a  dwelling  aod  store- 
house, and  formed  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  tha 
1621.     island. 
t-^dBat-       4.  'In  1621  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Bal- 
aiang'     timore,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  established  a  Catholic 
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colony  in  Newfouadland,  where  he  resided  a  eonsiderable     1600> 

oeriod.     'In  1660  the  French  began  to  form  settlements, 

which  they  fortified,  showing  an  evident  wiah  to  get  pos-  ^'  a^naf' 
session  of  the  whole  island,     "In  1692  their  works  at  Pla-     1692. 
centia  were  partially  destroyed   by  the  English,  but  in  jj^^^^ 
1696  they  twice  attacked  St.  John,  and  the  second  time,  E^i^ja^ 
having  gained  possession  of  it,  set  it  on  fire.     Soon  after;  mtmaia  m 
they  reduced  all  the  English  stat'o  s  but  tvo,   but  the  '^kJ^X 
treaty  of  Ryswicic,  in  1697,  term    a  e  1  the  contest,  and     1697. 
restored  every  thing  to  the  same  ata  e  as  befo  -e  the  com- 
mencement oJ*  hostilities. 

5.  'The  war  of  the  success  0      b  eal     g  out  in  1703,      1702. 
again  exposed  the  colony  to    he  a  ta  ks.  of   he  French,  i^i^^a. 
In  1705  the  British  colonists   vere  successfully  attacked,  ^f^^ 
and  in  170S  St.  Johns  was  surp   sed  and  co    pletely  des- 
troyed, and  the  French  becan    masters  of  every  English 

station  but  one,  on  the    island       Tl  e  su  cesses  of  the  ''^^^J^ 
English,- however,  on  the  coj    nent     nabled  them,  at  the  itgiadtt/m 
treaty  of  Utrecht  ia  1713,  to  redeem  all  their  losses  in     vtrZhi. 
this  distant  quarter,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  to     1713. 
yield  up  all  his  possessions  in  Newfoundland,  but  he  re- 
tained for  his   subjects  the  right  of  erecting    huts  and 
fishing  stages  on  particular  portions  of  the  coast. 

6.  "In  1729  the  colony  was  withdrawn  from  its  aom-     1739. 
inal  dependence  on  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  period  until  4,^^'%a, 
1827  the  government  of  the  island  was  administered  by  '^^^ 
naval  commanders  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  fishing  sta-    *^tS^?rf 
tion,  but  wlio  returned,  to  England  during  the  winten    iKcuubS 
Since  1827  the    government  has  been  administered  by 
resident  governors  ;  and  in  1832,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the    inhabitants,  a  representative    assembly  was 
granted  them. 

7.  'The  present  British  settlements  are  in  the  south-  i,2'^JSfi 
eastern  part  of  the  island.     'St.  John,  the  capital,  is  sit-  leiacmmia. 
uated  on  the  most  eastei'n  pait  of  the  coast,  and  after  all   "atiim^ 
its  improvements,   still    bears  the    aspect  of  a  fishing 
Btadon. 
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PART    II. 

H  I  S  T  OR  Y     O  F     M  E  X  1 1".  O. 


CHAPTER  I,. 

ABORIGINAL   MEXICO, 

1     At  til     time  of  tl  e  d  co      y    f  An  nearly  AWAt.vsn 

the  whole  co  ilinpiit  was  occ  p    d  by  b    L  ai  d  wan-     ,.  jxdian 

lierng  tubes  of  whose  i  leto      1  ttl     h  h  can     iSw?™- 

now  be  learned      Tie  ab  1  M  I         'er,  s  ?■(« Jtw*. 

difiered  esset  tially  f  o      th  '^     f  to      '^. 

vh  ch  they  appaiently  helon     d       T!  ey  1  ad 
derable  advinces  in  c  v  1  zat   n — 
pie — had  built  flourish  ng  and  p  pul 
united  undei  a  regular  sys  em    1 

account  of  their  h  story  of  i    I     a  ong  j^»^^ 

them  and  of  their  political  in        ti        na     n  1  ers,. 

and  religion  cannot  fail  to  be  n      nd  1   as  it 

(I'lll  exhibit  the  human  &pec        n     -e  y  1     sta^,    of 

itn  upward  piogress  fiom  barbariam. 

2.  'The  Toltecas,  or  Tolteos,  are  the  most  ancient  Mexi-  ^,^^^^^ 
can  nation  of  which  history  and  fable  combined  furnish  us  fnmihsvca 
any  accounts.     The  symbolical  representations,  or  hiero-  foandineof 
elyphics,  fron     vl  'ch  the'i  history  is  obtained,  and  which    '^awn. 
were  found  among  the  Mex  cans,  represent  that  in  the  year 

472  of  the  Chnst  an  era  they  were  expelled  from  their      473. 
own  country    called  Tollan,  situated  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  M  \  CO  id  tl  at  for  some  time  aiier,  they  led  a 
migratory  and    vander  ng  life ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
104  yeare    1  ey    eached  a  place  about  fifty  miles  to  the      576, 
eastward  of  tl  e  c  tj    of  Mexico,  where   they   remained 
twenty   years      Tl  cnce  tl  ey  proceeded  a  short  distance      596- 
westward,     here  they  founded  a  city,  called,  from  the      667. 
name  of  the  r  o  ig    al  country,  Tollan,  or  TvU."  ^^"Jait 

3.  "The   Tolteoaa,   during  iheir  journeys,  were  con-  ""Skb, 
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AMALvaie.  ducted  by  chiefs ;  but  after  their  final  aettleraent,  in  the 
year  667,  their  government  \f  as  changed  into  a  monarchy, 
•Sy^^iS'  w'hich  lasted  nearly  four  centuries-     'At  the  expiration  of 
^^  '%"|!^'  this  time  tiiey  had  increased  very  considerably  in  numbei-s, 
««»m-      and  had  built  many  cities ;  but  when  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  almost  the  ivhole  nation  was  destroyed 
by  famine  and  a  pestilence, 
tsuiom  M      ^'  "The  hieroglyphic  al  symbols,  from  which  the  aceoiiEt 
'te'MMfcm  °^  ^'^  event  is  derived,  I'epreaent,  that,  at  a  certain  fea- 
'^'^'n-    tive  bal!  made  by  the  Tolteeas,  the  Sad  Looking  Devil 
^  appeared  to  them,  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  immeoae  arms, 

and,  in  the  midst  of  their  entertainments,  embraced  and 
suffocated  them ;  that  then  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
child  with  a  putrid  head,  and  brought  the  plague ;  and, 
finally,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  same  devil,  they  aban- 
doned the  country  Tula,  and  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  where  they  were  well  received 
on  account  of  their  superior  knowledge  and  civilization. 
»■  fflg^^flf      5.  *About  a  hundred  years  after  the  dispersion  of  Ctie 
imaBi-inciF  Toltocs,  their  country  was  occupied  by  the  Chichemecas; 
*ma^??''  who  also  came  from  the  north,  and  were  eighteen  months 
w(i*^S"  on  their  journey.     Although  less  civilized  than  the  Tol- 
^^°"""'      tecs,  they  had  a  regular  form  of  m3naTchica]  government, 
and  were  less  disgusting  in  their  manners  than  some  of 
the  neighboring  nations.     They  formed  an  alhance  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Toltecs,  and  mteimained  with  them  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
and  knowledge  of  the  Tolteeas,  and  a  change  in  the  Chi- 
*■  ^a*^*"  <*lis"'^f'fSi  f'''""  3  hunting  to  an  agncultmil  people.     'The 
sate&imnt  Chichemecas  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Acolhuans, 
*KV«?'  likewise  from  the  north  ;  after  which,  the  history  of  the 
^'^      two  nations  is  filled  witli  uninterestmg  accounts  of  petty 
conquests,  civil  wars,  and  rebellions,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  also  of  Indian  oriijin. 
1160.         6.  The  latter  are  represented  to  have  left  their  own 
in^i?l£"  country,  a  great  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
Aiieca.      fomia,  in  the  year  H60,  by  the  command  of  one  of  theli 
deities  ;  and,  after  wandering  fifty-sis  years,  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  city  of  Zumpango,*  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
■■^™^<sf  "During  their  journey,  they  are  supposed  to  have  stopped 
■KPiMMiio  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  or  San  Pran- 
ereaeiiiii    oisco,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Colorado;  where   may 
atill  be  found  remains  of  the  buildings  which  they  are 
said  to  have  consCructed.f 

'  Od  (lie  esstem  shore  ofthelo&e  of  the  enmennnm,    (SeoMup.p.  669.) 
OB  lie  souWi  side  of  Iho  JUvot  Olio,  in  ttie  skito  nf  Sonora,    Thoj  sro  lionntea  as  "  Ruima  di 
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7  'Thtnee  they  pjoceeded  until  ihey  came  to  a  place  1 160. 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mile'i  nnrth  nest  from  Chi-  ■  q-^ZZI 
Luahua,*  and  uow  known  by  the  name  of  Casa  Grande,'  '' nm-m-vKa 
on  account  of  a  very  laigc  buildmg  still  e^.tanf  there  af^^ftS*'™* 
the  time  of  the  Spanieh  conquest,  and  universally  attri-  "-  ™S!"^' 
buted  lo  the  Aztecs,  by  the  traditions  of  the  country.  CaMjuiM- 
'Thence  thej  proceeded  southnard  to  Cu!iacan,f  on  a  ,,  j-fts  Junm 
iivei  of  thfc  same  name,  which  flowjj  into  the  Gulf  of  «C"iiaa>n. 
California  about  the  twent'^  fourth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude Here  they  made  a  wooden  im<ige  of  their  god,  and  imagBem 
a  chaii  of  leeds  and  lushes  to  support  it,  and  also  ap-  "^is™. 
pointed    foui   piiests,  called  the      Seivanta  of  God,"  to 

cairy  it  on  then  "shoulders  duiiiy  thpii  subsequent  wan- 
deiings 

8  'When  the  Aztecsleft  their  oiigmal  habitations  they  "■^^'^^ 
consisted  of  six  tribes;  but  at  CuUacan  the  Metdmns  cam^imtiie 
separated  from  tlie  other  five,  and,  taking  their  deity  with  irtSt.™? 
them,  continued  their  journey  alone.  In  the  year  1216  ^SewS* 
they  arrived  In  the  valley  of  Mexiwi,''  where  they  were  at  if^^- 
first  well  received  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  enslaved  by  ,,3^^^^ 

a  neighboring  prince,  who  claimed  the  territory,  and  who     '  p-  »»■ 
was  unwilling  to  have  them  remain    without    paying 
tribute. 

9,  'They  were  finally,  however,  released  from  bond-  '„^^;^' 
age,  when  they  resumed  their  wanderings,  which  they  J^'/g'' 
continued  until  the  yew  1325,  when  they  came  to  a  place  puae  of  tMr 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  where  tlie  eagle  that  had  guided  ^"^^'."' 
them  in  their  journeys  rested  upon  a  nopal,J  where  it  1325. 
shortly  afterwards  died.     This  was  the  sign  given  them 

by  their  oracle,  designating  the  place  where  they  were 

finally  to  settle ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  posses- 

sion  of  the  spo^  they  erected  an  altar  to  the  god  whom 

they  worshipped.     'The  city  which  tbey  built  here  was  e,  Tteciivi/ 

firat  called  Tenochtitlan,  and  afterwards  Mexico,^  sigoi-  .ftumiaiw 

fying  the  place  of  MexilU,  the  name  of  the  Mexican  god      ''™'' 

of  war. 

10,  'During  the  time  wbich  intervened  from  the  found-  «.  rasM-ii 
ing  of  Mexico  to  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  a  period  ti^%^Si^g 
of  nearty  two  hundred  years,  the  Mexicans  went  on  gra-  %r^mi^t 
dually  increasing  in  power  and  resources,  and,  by  con-  s^i^na- 
quest  and  alliances,  fiiey  extended  their  dominion,  not 
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5-  only  ovdr  the  other  Aztec  tribes  which  had  accompanied 
~  them  during  most  of  tlieir  wanderings,  and  which  after, 
wards  setOed  around  them,  but  also  over  other  tribes  oi 
natioQS  iJiat  spoke  languages  differeot  from  the  Aztec  M 
Mexican. 
r       11.  'Previous  to  their  settlement  in   the    valley    of 
B  Mexico,  the  Mexicans  continued  unacquainted  with  regal 
f  dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in 
*  war  by  «uch  a?  wcie  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  tlieir 
wisdom  or  then  ^aioi,  but  after  their  power  and  territo- 
ries  became   extensive,   the   supreme   authority   finally 
centred  in  a  single  utdi\idual ,  and  when  the  Spaniards, 
undei  Cortez,  invdded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the 
ninth  monarch  m  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
septie,  not  by  heieditary  right,  but  by  election.     'The 
w^^mS/i'"^  accounts  given  of  all  this  hiiftoiy,  m  the  hieroglyphic 
wiitings  of  the  Mexicans,  Mid  which  have  been  faithfully 
transUted  by  Spanish  writers,  are  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial ;  but  the  details  would  possess  little  interest  for  us. 
3.  Tft«nd-        12.  'Accoi-ding  to  the  Histories  preserved  by  the  Mexi- 
"fcrn^Se"  cans,*  the  Toltecs  were  more  polished  than  the  nations 
""iwra,      which  succeeded  them  ;  insomuch  that,  in  after  ages,  it 
was  customary   to  distinguish   people  of  learning   and 
ingenuity,  by  the  name  of  Tolteeas.     They  understood 
the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  ehronolc^y, 
4.  T/JB&-     'It  is  supposed  that  about  a  hundred  years  before  the 
wa^m^  Christian   era  they  observed  the  difference   between  the 
solar  and  tiie  civil  year ;  supplying  the  defect,  as  we  do, 
by  the  addition  of  a  day  once  in  four  years, 
*■  1^^'J"      ^^'  'Tlis  art  of  painting,  which  was  derived  from  the 
piBiieyiiis  Toltecs,  was  much  practised  by  the  Mexicans,  as  it  was 
"'  °h^"''  only  by  means  of  paintings  that  they  recorded  thei;  histo- 
'  of"SS-"'  ^''^^'     '^"1^  °^  these  paintings  contained  an  accou.it  of 
foiaiiagi.    particular  historical  events ;    some   were   mythological ; 
some  were  codes  of  laws ;  while  others  were  astronomical 
— in  which  were  represented  their  calendar,  the  position 
f  UxayBf   of  the  stars,  changes  of  the  moon,  and  eclipses.     'Great 
'""fibyi^'  numbers  of  tliese  were  burned  by  the  superstitious  Span- 
siuaia^.   i^^g_  y,Y^iy  imagined  that  Ihey  contained  some  emblems  of 

heathen  worship. 
M^i^K        ^^'  "^''^  ^'^^^  valuable  collection  of  these  picture  writ 
teeiion  miar  ings,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
an .      rj,^^  g^^  contains  the  entire  history  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire.    The   second   is   a  tribute-roll,  representing  wha' 

i ;  eUhovgh  tbt 
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each  conquered  town  paid  inlo  the  royal  treasury.     The    1590, 
thiiii  is  a  code  of  the  doniestic,  political,  and   military 
iastilutions  of  the  Mexicans.     'There  were  likewise  geo- :,  go«™»i«' 
graphical  paintings,  or  maps,  which  showed  the  bounda-       («*•. 
ries  of  states,  the   siLuation  of  places,  the  direction  of 
the  coasts,  and  the  courses  of  risers.     Coi'tez  was  shown 
maps  of  almost  the  entire  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
'These  paintings  were  executed  on  skins,  on  clotli  made  ^J^^„^5J 
of  the  thread  of  the  aloe,  or  a  kind  of  palm,  on  the  bark  of  i^imv''"- 
trees  prepared  with  gum,  and  upon  paper ;  which  last  was     exeameii. 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  aloe,  steeped  like  hemp, 
wid  afterwards  washed,  stretched,  and  smoothed.     'From  ^ 
these  symbolical  paintings,  aided  by  traditionary  sonjjs 
and   narratives,   the   Mexican  children   were  diligently 
instructed  in  ihe  history,  mythology,  religious  rites,  laws, 
and  customs  of  the  nation. 

15.  *But  in  sculpture,  casting  of  metals,  and  mosaic  '■  '''"fS^.^ 
work,*  the  Mexicans  attained  greater  perfection  than  in  imia,,g:iit 
painting.     They   had  sculptors  among  them  when  they 

left  their  native  country ;  and  many  of  the  Toltecan 
statues  were  preserved  iill  the  time  of  the  concjuest. 
Statues  were  made  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone ;  and  the 
instruments  employed  were  cliisels  of  copper  and  of  flint. 
'The  number  of  these  statues  is  almost  incredible ;  but  ^S^^ 
60  active  were  the  Spanish  priests  in  destroying  them,  sjwiriwiii, 
that  there  are  now  few  vestiges  of  them  remaining.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  church  in  Mexico  was  laid  with 
idols,  when  many  thousand  statues  of  the  Mexican  gods 
were  broken  in  pieces, 

16.  "CI a vigerof  asserts  that  "the  miracles  produced  by  ^^^^^ 
the  Mexicans  in  tjie  casting  of  metals  would  not  be  credi.  ""^"f^. 
ble,  if,  besides  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  them,  a  "uixtcaia 
great  number  of  curiosities  of  this  kind  had  not  been  sent 

from  Mexico  to  Europe.     The  works  of  gold  and  silver, 

sent  as  presents  from  the  conqueror  Cortez  to  Charles  V., 

filled  the  goldsmiths  of  Europe  with  astonishment ;  who, 

as  several  authors  of  that  period  assert,  declared  that  they 

were  altogether  inimitable.     'This   wonderful   art,    for.    '^*5^' 

meriy  practised  by  the  Toltecas,  the  invention  of  which 

they  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods,  baa  been  entirely  lost 

by  the  debasement  of  the  Indians,  and  the  indolent  neglect 

of  the  Spaniards," 

*  Mosvttpork  htm  BssemblnEflcif  liUlepiei?f«ofglM3,  mat-bla, rrAcknu Btoneh,  l^crfTsri 
Due  BDlore,  CtiuieuEuLl  «u  tt  i^rouuU  ofiftucco  Of  plueler,ln  BucbanuumeraflEiJliiiiuuthAooturk 
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iNALYSis,       17.  'Acosta,  another  writer,  speaking  of  the  mosaiu 
1.  joosin's    works  of  the  Mexican  artists,  made  of  the  feathera  of 
MSJ"f"™'S  biiils,  says :    "  It  is  wooderful  how  it  was  possible  to 
"^"aj^''  Execute  works  so  fine,  and  so  equal,  that  they  appear  the 
performaaoe  of  the  pencil.     Some  Indians,  who  are  able 
artists,  copy  whatever  is  painted,  so  exactly,  witli  plumage, 
that  they  rival  the  best  painters  of  Spain." 
ui/t^mg      ^^'  'The  Mexicans  had  some  knowledge  of  architec- 
o/tMexiami.  ture ;  and  the  ruios  of  edifices  still  remain,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  beeo  constructed  by  them  previous  to 
t  TSe  iiriiii-  their  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.     'When  the  city  o'' 
eiyiif      Mexico  came  to  its  perfection,  the  houses  of  the  principal 
*^"      people  wcie  large  of  two  or  more  stories,  and  constructed 
of  slo  le  ■md  mortar      The  roofs  were  flat  and  terraced  ; 
the  (ioors  were  smoothly  paved  with  plaster ;  and  the 
eTttenor  « alls  » ere  so  well  whiteoed  aad  polished,  that 
they  appealed  to  the  e'^cited  imaginations  of  the  Span- 
laids  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  to  have  been  con- 
structed of  sih  ei 
'  ^J™^        19    'The  most  lematkable  examples  of  Mexican  archi- 
tOLtme    however   weie  their  aqueducts;  two  of  wiiich,' 
C"nstiucted  of  stone  and  cement,  conveyed  the  water  to 
s.MM(wt  tho  capital  fiomtiie  distance  of  two  miles.     'The  number 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Mexican  cities  have  probably 
bfien  much  exaggeiated  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  but 
still  they  weie  cities  of  such  consequence  as  are  found 
only  among  people  who  have  made  considerable  progress 
*  P^fg^™  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     'From  all  accounts,  we  can 
AfoHoj      hardly  suppose  Mexico,  tlifi  capita!  of  the  empire,  to  have 
contained   fewer  than  sixty  thousand   inJiabilants ;    and 
some  authorities  estimate  the  number  at  several  hundred 
thousaad. 
i««E?"t?"'       ^"^  'P™"^  ''i®  foundation  of  llie  Mexican  monarchy  to 
iirihBMBxi-  the  accession  of  Montezuma  to  the  throne,  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  undergone  but 
t.mitrfiinii  few  changes.     ^The  government  was  an  elective  monar- 
vimi.      chy,  and  the  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been  origin, 
ally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  but  after- 
wards to  have  been  confined  to  six  of  the  most  powerful,  of 
whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba  were  always  two. 
'iim^if^'  'The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited,  and 
cioion.     all  real  and  effective  autliority  remained  in  the  hands  of 
io-p™^«-    the  nobles.     "By  a  fundamentallaw  of  the  empire,  it  was 
(Asempirj.  provided  that  the  king  should  not  determine  concerning 
any,  point  of  general  importance,  without  the  approbation 
of  a  counoi!  composed  of  the  prime  nobility. 
I)  otieniif      31.  "The  nobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  were 
KosiiiiB-     diyjijed  into  several  classes ;  to  efich  of  which  peculiar 
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titles  of  honor  belonged.  It  is  slated  by  an  author  of  igsjo. 
Si-edibility  that  there  were,  in  the  Mexican  dominions,  — — — 
thirty  nobles  of  tho  highest  rank,  each  of  whom  had  in 
his  territories  about  a  hundred  thousand  people ;  and 
subordinate  to  these  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  of 
a  lower  class.  Some  of  the  titles  of  nobility  descended 
from  father  to  son  in  peipetua!  succession ;  others  were 
annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life,  as 
marks  of  personal  distinction. 

22.  'Below  the  inferior  nobles  Was  the  great  body  of  i.  canMHea 
the  people,  who  were  in  a  most  humiliating  state,  'The  ?S'^w" 
better  class  of  these  resembled,  in  condition,  those  pea-  ^  x^^^a 
sants  who,  under  various  denominations,  were  considered,  e^n*- 
in  Europe,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,'  ^setB-ai- 
as  instruments  of  labor  attached  to  the  soil,  and  transfer. 

able  with  it  from  oQs  proprietor  to  another..    'Others,  of  b^^^J^ 
an  inferior  class,  reduced  to  the  lowest  form  of  subjeo-       eum- 
tion,  felt  aU  the  rigors  of  domestic  servitude.     Their  con- 
dition was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  of  so 
little  value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  them  was  not 
Bubjected  io   any  punishment.     'So  distinct  and  fli-mly  J^'J^K; 
established  were  tlie  various  gradations  of  rank,  from  the   wJuiorfwH 
monarch  down  to  the  meanest  subject,  and  so  scrupulous 
was  each  class  in  the  exactions  of  courtesy  and  respect 
from  inferiors,  that  the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  language 
beotune  strongly  influenced  by  it. 

23.  'It  is  probable  that  whiie  the  power  of  the  Mexican  e.  os^oHm 
monarch  oondnued  to  ba  limited,  it  was  exercised  with  ifc-,^;™ 
little  ostentation ;  but  that,  as  his  authority  became  more  ''™'"'''*- 
extensive,  the  splendor  of  the  government  increased.  "It  '■^^^ 
was  io  this  last  state  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it;  for  m^^aix. 
Montezuma,  disregarding  the  ancient  laws,  and  violating 

the  rights  of  the  iiobiiity,  had  introduced  a  pure  despotism, 
and  reduced  his  subjects,  of  every  oi-der,  to  the  level  of 
slaves.  'The  following  passages,  selected  from  the  ';  -fTif* 
writings  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  will  give  some  idea  or  the  mwriiinga 
state  of  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
monarch  who  governed  it  at  the  time  of  the  Spanisli  con- 
quest. 

24.  °"  All  the  servants  of  Montezuma's  palace  consisted  e.Monusu- 
of  persons  of  rank.  Besides  those  who  constantly  lived  in  "n^iSiv 
it,  every  morning  six  hundred  fendatoiy  lords  and  nobles  ** 
came  to  pay  court  to  him.     They  passed  the  whole  day 

in  the  antechamber,  where  none  of  their  servants  were 
permitted  to  enter, — convei-sing  in  a  low  voice,  and  await- 
aig  the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  The  servants  who  ac- 
immpanied  these  lords  H-ere  so  numerous  as  to  occupy 
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ANALYSIS,  three  small  courts  of  the  palace,  and  many  waited  in  the 

'if'^'c^i'  ^^'  '"  '^^^  women  about  the  court  were  not  less  in 
"^'  number,  including  those  of  rank,  servants,  and  slaves. 
All  this  numerous  female  tribe  lived  shut  up  in  a  kird  of 
seraglio,  under  the  care  of  some  noble  raatroiia,  wlio 
watdied  over  their  conduct;  as  these  kings  were  ex- 
tremely jealous,  and  every  piece  of  misconduct  which 
liappened  in  the  palace,  however  slight,  was  severely 
punished.  Of  these  women,  the  king  retained  those  wno 
pleased  him ;  the  others  he  gave  away,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  services  of  iiia  vassals. 

^i^Ms       ^^-  '"  l*^^  forms  and  ceremonials  introduced  at  court 
Vr'''^^if  ^''^'■e  another  effect  of  the  despotism  of  Montezuma.     No 

i^iaMtm.  one  would  enter  the  palace,  either  to  serve  the  king,  or  to 
confer  with  him  on  any  business,  without  pulling  off  his 
shoes  and  stockings  at  the  gate.  No  person  was  allowed  to 
appear  before  Ibe  king  in  any  pompous  dress,  as  it  was 
deemed  a  want  of  respect  to  majesty  ;  consequently  the 
greatest  lords,  excepting  the  nearest  relations  of  the  king", 
stripped  themselves  of  the  rich  dress  which  they  wore,  or 
at  least  covered  it  with  one  more  ordinary,  to  show  their 
humility  before  him. 

'rt^T'^      27.  '"  Ail  persons,  on  entering  the  hall  of  audience, 

oakbts.ana  and  before  spealtiog  to  the  king,  made  three  bows  ;  saying, 
on«Bew.     at  the  first,  '  Lord ;    at  the  second,  '  my  L    d         d      tl 
third,  'great  Loiv?.'     They  spoke  low,  and       i     h    h    d 
inclined,  and  received  the  answer  wb    h  keg 

them,  by  means  of  his  secretaries,  1  I 

humbly  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice     f  1        1 

taking  leave,  no  person  ever  turned  h      hack     p        t 
throne, 

"""^^T      ^®'  '""^t*^  audience-ball   served  also  f  J 

"^HtM-    room.     The  table  of  the  monarch  was     1         p  11  d 

*"■  his  seat  a  low  chair.    The  table-cloth,     pk  d  1 

were  of  cotton,  but  very  fine,  white,  and    1      y    p^  f      y 

clean.     The  kitchen  utensils  were  of  the  earthenware  of 

•  EoVi  "'  ^^lolula,"  hut  none  of  these  things  ever  served  the  monarch 

i>  MS.      more  than  once;  as,  immediately  after,  be  gave  them  to 

one  of  his  nobles.     The  cups  in  which  his  chocolate  and 

other  drinks  were  prepared,  were  of  gold,  or  some  beau 

fiful  sea-shell,  or  naturally  formed  vessels  curiously  var. 

nished. 

»  ^'^2^      29.  ■"  The  number  and  variety  of  dishes  at  nis  table 

•^wvq/"    amazed  the  Spaniards  who  saw  ihem.     Cortez  says  that 

they  covered  the  floor  of  a  great  hall,  and  that  there  were 

^.TheMne"   dishes  of  every  kind  of  game,  fish,  fruit,  and  herbs  o.^ 
"^SL      that   country.     'Three   or   four   hundred   noble   youths 
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caiTied  this  dinner  in  form ;  presented  it  3&  soon  as  the    1520. 

king  sat  down  at  table,  and  immediately  retired ;  and, ■  ■■  ■- 

that  it  might  not  grow  cold,  every  dish  was  accompanied 
with  its  chafing-dish. 

30.  '"  The  king  marked,  with  a  rod  which  he  bad  in  '-^^^JJ"^ 
his  hand,  the  meats  which  he  chose,  and  the  rest  were    lebtt,  *«. 
distributed  among  the  nobles  who  were  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber.    Before  he  sat  down,  four  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men of  liis  seraglio  presented  water  to  him  to  wash  his 

hands,  and  continued  standing  all  the  time  of  his  dinner, 
together  with  six  of  his  principal  ministers,  and  his 
carver.  'He  frequently  heai-d  musiq  during  the  time  of  !■  J^l^'" 
his  meal,  and  was  entertained  with  the  humorous  sayings  w^i^'s. 
of  some  deformed  men  whom  he  kept  out  of  mere  state. 
He  showed  much  satisfaction  in  hearing  them,  and  obser- 
ved that,  among  their  jests,  they  frequently  pronounced 
some  important  truth. 

31.  '"When  he  went  abroad  he   <vas  carried  on  the  ^ ,l^Jf,^ 
shoulders  of  the  nobles,  in  a  litter  covered  with  a  rich    Auuiijo 
canopy,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers;  and 
wherever  he  passed,  all  persons  stopped  with  their  eyes 

shut,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendors  of 
royalty.  When  he  alighted  from  the  litter,  10  walk  on 
foot,  carpets  were  spread  before  him  that  he  might  not 
touch  the  earth  with  his  feet." 

32  ■'In  closing  this  glowing  description  by  Clavigero,  it  */^^f^y 
should  be  remarked  that  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the   ampcofhi 
prosperity  of  the  ancient  inhabiiaats   of  Mesico  by  what 
has  been  said  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  and  its  capital. 
'Despotism  had  there  produced  those  fatal  effects  which  it  %^^^ 
produces  every  where.     The  whole  state  was  sacrificed 
to  the  capricious  pleasures  and  magnificence  of  a  small 
number  of  people.     'And  although  the  particulars  which  «  ciinracier 
have  been  mentioned  exhibit  the  Mesicajis  as  a  people   tirmittfaie 
considerably  refined,  yet  other  circumstances  show  that    ^"*™"' 
their  character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  inhabitants  of  America. 

33.  'Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans    '■  r»«ir 
were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war,  which  they  car- 
ried on  to  gratify  their  vengeance  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.     *A11  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  '^/^^^^ 
sacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  was  devoured 
with  the  same  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages. 
Sometimes  their  principal  warriors  dressed  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  their  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the 
streets,   boasting  of  their  own  valor,  and  exulting  over       nM»,nn 
their  enemies.  socriflca.-ss 

d  that  neither  the  Toliecs  nor  the  Chi-  '""m^"' 
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iWALysis,  chemecas  permitted  human  saorificee ;  find  that  it  was 
————  reserved  to  the  Aztec  race  to  institute  the  abominable 
'  wSwb"'  P'"'i<^tice.  'Of  the  number  of  victims  imnually  destroyed 
in  this  way,  we  have  different  and  contiadiotoiy  accounts. 
9,  WrinWneT  'Clavigero  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  less  thai: 
"""^  tweaty  thousand,  while  other  writers  make  it  much  more. 
'■'T^if™'  'Zumaraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  supposes  that,  in 
'    '  enty  thousand  victims  were 


fif 


fi    d 


'  ent  p  ts 
eeita  d 
thous     1 


p  t  Wj 


uthors,  quoted  hy  Gomara, 

ai  nually  sacrificed  in  differ- 

A  osta  says  that  there  was  a 

vhich  they  sacrificed  five 

h      on  which  they  sacrificed 

f  the  great  temple  of  the 

n,  which,  it  is  related,  took 

1     [  redecessor  of  Montezuma, 

historians,  that  its  walls  and 

1      es,  were  consecrated  with 

txy    housand  victims ;  and  thai 

d  d  at  the  sacrifice.      'These 

ly    saggerafed  ;  hut  sufficient 

p    ve  that  some  thousanifiS  of 

11    immolaied  to  a  blind  au.i 
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1,  'A  brief  account  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  tlie  'ig" 
iipaniETds  in  the  early  part  of  tlio  sittpentti  century  hag     iss 
(ilrLa(*y   been  given*     file   conquest  vested    the   sov&- ,  g'^^ 
rngnty   of  the   coutilry   m   t!ie  crown   of  ^pim     which 
guiiantiel  that   on  no  loount  shouM  it  be  separated 
wholly  ot  in  part  tmm  tlip  Spani&h  moi  iichj 

>7 


Intllude     AlHiough  tho  cUHun;  ca  of  iHt.'n 


la  Cab  u   nna    he  eBent  of 


early  puriod,  1  r 
ing    (hesnn     H 


uudless  Ek7,  uid  a  lirilUBuCl; 
urlancy  of  vegfltACton :  Tul 
the  i»Bt  1)j  allttlo  riage  of 
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aMALYSia,       S,  'The  Catholio  religion,  introduced  into  the  country 
'      ~~       by  tiie  Spanish  invaders,  was  the  only  religion  that  waa 
'/M  ffiiSt  l-i^^^rated  in  Mexico  during  the  whole  period  of  its  colo- 
buraiuad    tjial  existence.     "In  a  few  years  after  (he  conquest,  foul 
'eSs^S'  milliona  of  the  natives  were  induced,  by  fraud  and  force, 
CArsthmiw  to  embrace   Christianity,     But   although    they  changed 
their  profession,  their  faith  has  remained  essentially  the 
same.     They  know  little  of  religion  but  its  exterior  forma 
of  worship,  and  many  of  them  are  believed  still  to  retain 
a  secret  veneration  for  their  ancient  idols. 
'itanartiM''      ^'  "I'he  establisliment  of  a  colonial  government  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bondage  of  the  natives,  who  were  reduced 
*i^a"^  (0  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating  form  of  slavery.     'Al- 
''KirraB-    though  by  the  labors  and  influence  of  the  worthy  Las 
Casas*  they  were  finally  invested  with  a  few  recognized 


Sadi,  nith  BDjne  sllgbC  variations.  Is  the  e:eneral  character  of  fho  ti 
"Wiisnne  there  ia  vatee  there  Ifl  fbrtllity ;  bat  the  rlrera  on  IQw  and 
eon  Kith  (he  mBJeaiB  linnor  Uh  UniMd  Statw ;  ana  in  Hk  intunS 


LK  bfioimeB  more  extenslTa, 
nnd],  in  Tejtoa,  a  3bw  hut  well  wooded  eountrj,  rich  In  hoanlifDl  rlTerq,  talees  the  pliue  of 
the  icmrs  "i^ipa  of  the  Intaikir.  Altnoeb  all  the  frnltg  of  EDTope  BnDceeil  -neli  on  Hm  table 
lundfl,  vhlle,  bordering  on  the  ooaat  of  T^e  Paolflo  And  the  dnlf  of  Uexloo,  tcoplcaL  fruits  ue 
fbnna  in  Bbandvia.  The  whole  eutem  coast,  sitsndlng  bru:t:  to  that  jidnt  In  the  slope  of 
Uh  monntidna  at  vhloh  tropical  tirolti  cetse  to  thdre,  la  susceptible  ol  Sa  talgheat  eulthatlon. 
The  mlnenU  neulth  of  UexicD  Is  grenlsc  thna  that  of  any  other  eonntiy  on  the  globe.  Pern, 
Indeed,  oBBn  gold  in  givRter  abundance,  but  TSexloo  has  produced  more  sUtot  than  ail  the  rest 
of  the  world  united.  The  nombeF  of  the  ^Irer  minee  whioh  have  been  worked,  or  are  atiU 
vorhed,  is  snpposed  to  exceed  three  titonsand  t  some  of  nhloh  are  Terf  prodoedre,  bab  the 


dintely  pterlnua  B  the  Meidcan  revolution,  the  aaonnl  prodoca  of  the  silvor  mines  of  Mexico 
nas  estlmaleJ  at  abixit  twenty  mitllonB  of  dollars ;  but  since  the  roToluUoa  tho  aaauul  arera^ 

As  there  are  oo  canals,  and  fev  navigable  livers  In  the  popnlone  pm^ons  of  niezicD,  the 
means  of  oommunicatlou  are  at  present  very  delectiro.  The  roadfl  are  miserable,  wheel  <ar- 
dngea  are  Bcarcely  knonu,  and  the  pi-odnce  of  the  oountr^  la  conveyed  almoHt  wholly  an 
the  haehft  of  mnhfl.  For  most  of  the  country  thoro  is  no  homo  market,  anct  therelbre  flirae  la 
iittle  encouvrigement  fOr  industry,  beyond  the  pTO&vaticnt  of  the  mere  neoffisailefl  of  life.  It  U 
probable  tliat  Ue.flco  wlU  not  soon  become  much  of  a  mauu&otiiTlng  oonntry,  and  a  great 
mariEime  power  she  ciunot  be,  fbr  her  ports  on  the  Atluntio  side  are  lurely  saHclent  thr  the 
purposes  Df  commerce.    The  opening  of  good  roads^  and  other  means  of  cominunioaHon,  Hceraa 

aUcu.  This  would  make  her  mineral  wealth,  pnf  tloilarly  in  Iron  and  the  coarBer  metals,  more 
produDlJye,  and  wonlti  doubtless,  in  the  end,  render  het  one  of  the  ni.hest  iciicnllnral  nations 

•  fiiKWoTMio  diSw  ChJoJiSofamoHslnUieRnnaJs  of  the  h,M  mia,    i   born  nt '(BviHe, 

of  a  noble  Kimily,  in  the  year  147* ;  andel  thaaBaot  nuittnt  i  i  i  1 1  the 

first  voyage  made  by  Columbus.    The  mildness  and  ^oipli  '                i*  I  him 

deeply,  and,  on  bis  retnm  to  SpalnL  he  ombracAd  tbe  e^t  h  j  i  I     lEU^ht 

labor  as  a  mis^nuyiu  the  mstem  hemisphere     Lut  hes    ri  i       opir 

stiUoDS  of  the  nativea  than  ibr  the  erueltlefl  praolised  uprn  l  l  mitiy* 

j>f  the -wretched  Indians.  In  thehopeofstrilcingawabyaclinrELLiibi  niLiid  lliii4>ii-,  tLvi  bpim 
iuds,  ho  aoei^bKl  the  tdshoprie  of  Ghi«pH  in  Meiieo ,  bat,  bOii>juL.ud  at  loUi^Jli  UdU  bi-i  Llgrii^) 
vbs  031  fneufllciant  i>arr1ar  a^^st  tbe  cruelty  and  ava^e  which  he  designed  to  chLLk,  lioia 

flun,  diHinttEFsated  man,  acensed  his  ooonlry  before  tlie  tillnuial  of  the  whoh.  univetBe  Jo  hlf 
BHxmnt  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Epanlaida  ht  America,  he  aceoiea  them  of  having  destiayedlir. 
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rights,  yet  tiiey  were  still  considered  as  vassals  of  the  I5C0. 

crown,  and,  undej   the  direction  of  the  governors  of  flie  ■— — - 
districls  in  which  they  resided,  were  obliged  to  labor  at 
regular  periods,  either  in  the  fields  or  in  the  mines. 

4.  'This  iadirect  slavery  was  gradually  abolished  I'Sj*™', 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  s^ixm- 
the  increasiag  abundance  and  cheapness  of  native  labor; 

yet  the  Indians  were  still  deprived,  by  the  Spanish  laws,  ^'^^J^'' 
of  all  the  valuable  privileges  of  citizens, — were  treated  tuuioa. 
as  minors  under  the  tutelage  of  their  superiors — could 
malse  no  contract  beyond  the  value  of  ten  pounds — were 
ibrbidden  to  marry  with  the  whites — were  prohibited  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  were  ruled  by  petty  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  which  seemed  to  aim  at 
keeping  the  native  population  in  poverty  and  barbarism. 

5.  'Degenerated  from  the  rank  which  they  held  in  the  ^i^^p 
days  of  Montezuma,  banished  into  the  most  barren  dis-  '^/^'^ 
tritits,  where  their  indolence  gained  for  them  only  a  pre-  ^,'f^™^* 
carious  subsistence,  or,  as  beggars,  swarming  the  streets  of    famaiHiI 

.  the  cities,  basking  in  tlie  sua  during  the  day,  and  passing 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  they  afforded,  during  the  long 
period  of  the  Spanish  rule,  a  melancholy  example  of  that 
general  degradation  which  the  government  of  Spain 
brought    upon  the  natives  of  all  the  Spasi&h  American 


b.  'Nor  was  the  colonial  govomment  established  over  IS^f"^ 
the  country  at  all  caJculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  uiecoioniS 
the  native  Spanish  population.    For  nearly  three  centuries,  m'S^^' 
down  to  the  year  1810,  Mexico  was  governed  by  viceroys  ^/J'^Smm 
appointed  by  tiie  court  of  Spain;  all  of  whom,  with  one  p^Som 
exception,  were  European   Spaniai-ds.      Every  situation 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  was  bestowed  upon  a  European  ; 
nor  is  there  ari  instance,  for  many  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution, eitlier  in  the  church,  the  army,   or  the  law,  in 
which  tha  door  of  preferment  was  opened  to  a  Spaniard,   i.  ^-ff^f^i', 
Mexican  born.     'Through  this  policy,  a  privileged  casle^    vJcnSii!f 


padial]^  fteoil  from  the  tyrs 
nd  thdr  laiulB  bdo^  rvtainei 


bneds  of  kVhltes  a 
Chinos.  I 


And      Th  AfdcwL  HtftpvK,  eiUiE 

h  n  nholi  wen ogidD tabtUTlded IrlUioIlt Umil, lad racU 
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4SALYS1S.  arose,  (listiiict  from  the  Mexican  Spaiiiai-ds 
"      ~        lia'oits,  and  interests, — the  paid  agents  of  a  ^ 

whose  only  aim  was  to  enrich  itself,  without  any  regard 

to  the  abuses  perpetrated  under  its  autliority, 

1, rftsDjB!-       7.  'With  a  nominal  salary  of  ahouts'xty  tliousaid  dol* 

'^!-!KaiWi  lars,  tlie  viceroy  of  Mexico  kept  up  all  the  pageant  of 

""^S^  *"  ft  court  during  several  years,  and  then  returned  to  hia 

native  country  with  a  fortune  of  one  or  two  millions  of 

dollars,  which,  it  was  notorious,  he  had  derived  from  a 

i  T7«  Bo/D  of  system  of  legalized  plunder.     'The  sale  of  titles  and  dis- 

grninainaii,  tinctions,  usually  obtained  from  the  king  at  the  reoommen- 

giSii^qf  dation  of  the  viceroy,  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  both ; 

Hcemss.     jjyj,  i^Qg  g|j.][  g,.g£,tg].  ■\y£ig  (i)a-t  of  granting  licenses  for  the 

introduction  of  any  article  of  foreign  produce,  for  which 

ig  were  paid  by  the  great  commercial  houses 


roliSBi  rt         S  th 

0.  Thtiptrit  ductive  of  iiny  material  results.  The  spirit  of  clanship 
mi'm'^ci  prevailed  over  justice  and  law  ;  and  so  marked  was  the 
J  distinction  kept  up  between  the  European  and  the  Mexican 
Spaniards,  liat  the  son  who  had  the  misfortune  to  he  boro 
of  a  Creole  mother,  was  considered,  even  in  the  house  of 
his  own  father,  inferior  to  the  European  book-keeper  or  clerk . 
Of  all  aristocrat!  cal  distinctions  in  Mexico,  those  of  country 
andofcolor  were  the  greatest.     The  word  Creole  was  used 


m  of  TLObility,  ^ra^  of 


•PB,  ai'^e^emnu  fill  I  n  i     lijod     Proa  tha  flrafc 'breaking 

Lf^n  P'Tnfnrimi  flll  ^Trallowod  up  in  the  ^KOA 

i   1'  II  I /<    .>ii  I  II    f  ili*ifiii^ulshe<icbftr*ntepaof 


^  uuAiid  breflda  of  Wbitefa  and  luduuis,  numbor  mo 
lorly,  ia  Moiico,  a  bodge  of  coj;idd«rs^lQ  disUnotioi 
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as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  was  thought  to  espiess  all  the     I'J'WO. 
contempt  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey.       -  —  ■■ ■ 

9.  'These  distinctions,  and  the  mutual  antipathies  'j^^5°155^ 
caused  by  them,  were  doubtless  secretly  encouraged  by  -S^X*^ 
tne  Spanish  government,  as  the  means  of  retaining,  at  all  aai^ieiiaii. 
times,  within  its  influence,  a  select  and  powerful  party, 

whose  existence  depended  on  that  of  the  system  of  which 

it  was  the  principal  support.     °To  render  these  distinctions  ^'^°J^ 

more  lasting,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  kept  in  mow^^ 

ignorance,  and  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were 

fortuoate  in  belonging  to  a  monarchy  superior  in  power 

and  dignity  to  any  other  in  tlie  world.     'A  printing  press  '  ■'^^""' 

was  conceded  to  Mexico  as  a  special  privilege,  while  the 

same  boon  was  denied  to  some  other  SpanMi  colonies. 

^Liberty  to  found  a  school  of  any  kind  was  almost  in-    '■  st^w- 

variably  refused,  and  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Ayres 

was  told,  in  answer  to  a  petition  for  an  establishment  in 

which  nothing  but  mathematics  were  to  be  taught,  that 

"  learning  did  not  become  colonies." 

10.  "nie  most  serious  causes  of  disquiet  to  the  Mexican  ^f'J^Jrt^ 
Creoles,  however,  were  the  commercial  restrictions  im-  f^^^^,^ 
posed  upon  them  by  the  Spanish  government.     From  the  tmitrmiitBt. 
first,  Spain  reserved  to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  her  colonies.     No  foreigner  was  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  them,  nor  foreign  vessel  to  enter  their 

ports,  nor  could  a  Mexican  own  a  ship.     'The  colonies  fj!^^^ 
were  forbidden  to  manufacture  any  article  that  the  mother       <«"■ 
country  could  furnish,  and  they  were  compelled  to  receive 
from  Spain  many  necessaries"  with  which  the  fertility  of 
their  own  soil  would  have  supplied  them.     'The  cultiva- '^jf'/^'j^^' 
tioo  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  was  prohibited,  and  that  of   ''^^^^ 
many  kinds  of  colonial  produce  was  tolerated,  only  under 
certain  limitations,  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  mother 
country  might  wish  fo  export.     'By  these  regulations,  fi^^^^. 
those  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  that  were  not  en-       '*™- 
riched  by  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  sunk  in  poverty, 
in  the  midst  of  their  natural  riches. 

11.  'During  Queen  Anne's  War,*  or,  as  it  was  called  XJ^^ 
-in  Europe,  "the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,""  France  g^^,,'^^ 

succeeded,  for  a  brief  period,  in  opening  a  trade  with  some       i'"- 
of  the  Spanish- American  colonies;  and  by  the  treaty  of  "slf^Sh" 
Utrecht,  in  1T13,  Great  Britain  was  allowed  to  send  a  b.  smp.rh. 
vessel  of  five  hundred  tons,  annually,  to  the  fair  of  Porto- 
Bello.    '"Some  additional  privileges  were  granted  between  '^^^^^ 
the  years  1789  and  1774,  at  which  latter  period  the  inter-  "^'^^^ 
diet  upon  the  ititercourse  of  the  colonies  with  each  other    fermiiui 
was  removed ;  and  four  years  later,  the  colonial  trade, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
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I.  Seville'  alone,  was  opened  to  seven  of  the  iiiincipal  porta 

B-seeNowT  *^f  ypaiii.     'Still,  foi-eigiiers  were  excluiied  from  the  niaj 

''  "*       ket  thus  organized,  aad  the  court  of  Spain  claimLii,  and 

t/jiir<^He«.  rigidly  enfbroed  the  right  of  an  ccclusive  dominion  ovei 

'^?5aSlX  the  vast  seas  surrounding  its  Americui  possessions  " 

KaBe^'sOT       ■'^'  "■^  recent  writei'*  gives  the  following  descnpttoT 

%.Km>itdi/s  ofthe  adminiatration  of  the  government  luMexicodunngthp 

WKoXXfJ^  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 

S^sa"eft-  <i<'ii''"T-     "  Every  office  was  publicly  i5old,  with  the  ex- 

'"^toMiis"'  "^pl^'on  of  those  that  were  bealowed  upon  court  minions  aa 

^  £h'  "^  ^''^   reward  of  disgraceful  service.      Men,  destitute  of 

iwy.       talent,  education,  and  character,  wore  appointed  to  offices 

of  the  greatest  responsibility  in  church  and  state ;  and 

panders  and  parasites  were  forced  apon  America;  to  super. 

intend  the  finances,  and  preside  in  the  supreme  courts  of 

appeal.      For  tiie  colonists,  there  was  no  respite  from 

olKcial  blood -suckera.     Each  succeeding  swarm  of  adven- 

turera,  in  the  eagerness  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the 

money  expended  in  purchasing  their  places,  increased  the 

calamities  of  provinces  already  wasted  by  the  cupidity  of 

their  predecessors.     Truly  might  the  Hispano-Americans 

have  exclaimed,  '  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left 

hath  the  locust  eaten,  that  which  the  locust  hath  leil  hath 

the  canker-worm  eaten,  and  that  which  the  canker-worm 

hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten,'  " 

'i^M^       13.  *The  same  writer  thus  forcibly  describes  the  coa- 

Ma^iBBoe-  dition  of  Mcxico  immediately  previous  to  the  events  which 

BWtMtoao!  led  to  the  Revolution.     '"  T!ie  condition  of  Mexico  at  the 

t.  DiSirati  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  stamped  with  the 

''^^^    repulsive  features  of  an  anarchical  and  semi- barbarous 

society,  of  whicb  the  elements  were — an  Aboriginal  popu. 

lation,  satisfied  with  existing  in  unmolested  indigence  ;  a 

chaos  of  parti-colored  castes,  equally  passive,  superstj. 

tious,  and  ignorant;  a  numerous  Creole  class,  wealthy, 

mortified,  and  discontented ;  and  a  compact  phalanx  of 

European   officials, — the   pampered    mamelukes  of  the 

crown — who  contended  for  and  profited  by  every  act  of 

B  Fvme    administrative  iniquity,     'Public  opinion  was   unrepre- 

"VmI^^    sented ;  there  were  no  popularly  chosen  authorities,  no 

deliberative  assemblies  of  the  people,  no  independent  pub 

lications, — for  the  miserably  meagre  press  was   but  a 

shadow, — a  light-abhorring  phantom,  evoked  to  stifle  fi'ea 

discussion  by  suppressing  its  cause,  and  bound  to  do  the 

evil  bidding  of  a  blind,  disastrous,  and  suicidal  tyranny." 
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CHAPTER.  HI 

MEXICO  DURING  THE  FIRST  EEVOLUTIOK. 

1.  'The  iniquitous  system  by  which  Mexico  waa  gov- 
erned during  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  has  been  ~ 
briefly  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.     As  it  was  not  'i 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  system  should  be  ea-  « 
dured  any  longer  than  the  power  to  enforce  it  was  retained,    ' 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  tliat  the  aubversion  of  the  " 
Spanish  oionarcliy  in  Europe  was  followed  hy  the  separa. 
!ion   of  the  colonies  from  the   mother  country,  and  the 
final  establishment  of  their  independence.  Those  European 
events  that  led  to  this  crisis  require  a  brief  explanation, 

3.  'Spain,  at  this  period,  was  a  divided  and  degraded  fi^_._.  ..„ 
nation.  The  King,  Charles  IV,,  old  and  imbecile,  was  p^t"" 
ruled  by  his  queen,  whose  wicked  passions  were  entirely  anangriK 
under  the  influence  of  the  base  and  unprincipled  Godoy,  ^^^Si 
who  had  been  raised,  by  her  guilty  love,  ihjm  a  low  sta.  ""ty"  f"^'" 
tion,  to  the  supreme  conduct  of  affairs.     TJiig  ruling  junto 

was  held  in  hatred  and  contempt  by  a  powerful  party,  at 

the   head  of  whioh  wds  Pjiuce  I'erdinand,  heir  to  the 

throne      Whilp  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  Fiench,  wat.    ^oIM>^»n 

secretly  advancmg  hia  long  cherished  schemes  foi  seizing 

tlie  throne  of  Spam,  ihe  loyal  family  was  engaged  in 

pett}    conspiiacies  and  domestic   bioils       'Teinfied  ^t'n^SBna 

length  by   a   popular  outbieak  against  himself  and  his     "i™^ 

ininisle!,  thi'  king  abdicated  the  throne  in  favoi  of  hia  son 

Feidmand 

3    *A  suitable  oppoitunity  nai  now  presented  foi  the   \„''^'^^ 
interference  of  Kapjleon      In  the  geneial  confusion  which     p«™* 
p-evailed,  Fiench  troops  ciosaed  the  fioniieis,  occupied 
the  important  pobta,  and  a  laige  asmy  under  Murat  took 
possession'  of  the  capital      'In  the  mpantime,  Chailes  IV  ,  ^^^^fy 
regretting  the  step*  he  had  taken,  and  avipiting  that  his   iavoh-i  iiia 
abdication  had  been  the  result  of  fea'^   ^nd  compulsion,  °^4^S^ 
appealed  to  Napoleon,  and  invoked  hi'     asistance  in  restor- 
ing him  to  the  throne.     'Napoleon     .owever,  having  sue-  «,™"  ^""f' 
ceeded  in  eof  icing  the  whole  royi-  <imily  to  Bayoiine,  com-  "iau^mSi. 
pelled  both  father  and  son  to  tfi.ounce  the  throne  ;  and  a 
few   days  later  Joaeph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain 

4.  'Although  tho  schemes  of  Napoleon  were  abetted  '^?^^ 
by  a  party  among  the  Spaniard?  themselves,  yet  the  spirit  ssheia^ 
of  the  nation,  generally,  was  roused  by  the  usurpation,  and  ^°e(J™h« 
first  a  central  junta,  and  then  a  regency,  was  established,  *^'**5''** 
ivhich  was  declared  to  be  the  only  legitimate  source  (if 
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ANALirsis.  power  during  the  captivity  of  the  sovereign.     'A  demo- 
I,  bj  cJiffii-ai-  cratic   cwistitution,    and   the   sovereignty   of  the  people, 
'«■■       were  now  substituted  for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
divine   right  of  Jiings ;  and  the  form  and   spin    of  the 
Spanish  governmeat  were  essentially  changed. 
lii^SaM       ^'  ''^■'is^  events  created  a  powerful  impression  upon 
wpmtAe     tte  generally  ignorant  population  of  Mexico,  where,  until 
■amduioBy  then,  Spain  had  been  regarded  as  the  mother  of  Idngdoms, 
in  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set,  and  whose  arms 
3,  T/ie  rrtn-  were  the  terror  of  the'  world.     'As  it  had  ever  been  an 
ioSAoa    established  principle    that   the    Spanish    posaeaaions   in 
^^^B^*"-  America  were  vested  in  the  croiMi,  and  not  in  the  state, 
S^aS^    the  king  was  the  only  tie  that  connected  the  colonies  with 
"^53^7    ^^^  mother  country ;  and  they  could  perceive  no  justice 
^g'^^    in  the  claim  by  which  their  obedience  was  demanded  to  a 
emmB-      government  which  the  Spanish  people  had  adopted,  i.n  the 
absence  of  their  monarch. 
i-oiu/Sfam      6.  'Moreover,  Spain  itself,  oveiTun  by  the  arms  of 
Si/iftoeog-   trance,    was  regarded   as   lost:  the   opamsii    regency, 
iime^^Tiui  swayed  by  the  interests  of  the  merchants  at  home,  and 
jt^^^md  little  disposed  to  correct  the   abuses  that  had  so  long 
"S£l*°  existed,  but  urged  by  the  clamors  of  the  colonies,  pur- 
sued a  course  of  policy  vacillating  in  the  extreme,  until 
at  length,  in  the  early  pari  of  180S,  the  Spanish  Ameii 
can  colonies,  finally  convinced  that  the  mother  country 
would  relinquish  no  attribute  of  her  former  power,  de- 
posed the  European  authorities,  and  transferred  the  reias 
of  government  to  juntas,  or  councils,   composed    almost 
exclusively   of  native   Americans.      With    this  general 
statement  of  the  situation  of  all  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  m  1810,  we  return  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  in  Mexico. 
'i^^^aa       '^'  '^^'^^  tidings  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish 
viMw.wf  monarch  in  1808,  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  a 
'jSVhii'sa'  French  army,  reached  Mexico,  the  viceroy  solicited  the 
iS^'pS.  support  of  the  people,  and  declared  his  detenninatioa  to 
ivSonw-  preserve,  to  the  last,  his  fidelity  to  his  and  their  sovereigii. 
i^c^na sf 'The  people,  flattered  by  the  importance  which  was  so 
fSBpu.      unexpectedly  conceded  to  them,  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  their  devoted  loyalty,  and 
T.  f<^"<^  resolved  to  support  the  authority  of  the  viceroy.     'A  kind 
psmL      feeling  immediately  grew  up  between  the  government  and 
the  Creoles,  and  as  a  farther  means  of  conciliating  the 
latter,  it  was  proposed  that  a  national  assembly  should  be 
called,  composed  of  deputies  from  tlie  neighboring  pix>. 


.QdpmrfSii      8.  'This  measure,  however,  wa 
spimirtrda.    the  Europe an-Spaoiards,  as  being 
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rights,  and  iii  /ioiatjon  of  the  prerogatives  oi'  the  erciwn.     igog, 
'Finding  tlial  the  Viceroy  was  determined  to  admit  the  — - — ^- 
Creoles  to  a  share  in  tlie  government,  the  court  of  the  roJ/Wi^jirat- 
Audienda,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  Mexico,  com-  t^mAi 
posed  entirely  of  Europeans,  seized"  the  Viceroy,  whom   "'"f"?"!?" 
they   impnsoned,  with   his  principal   adherents.      'The  j^^rs^g  ^ 
Europeans,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  interior,  then  "^^^^ 
fcrmed  Patriotic  associations  for  the  defence  of  what  they 
termed  their  rights,   and  armed  themselves  against  the 
Creoles.     'Although  the  latter,  unused  to  arms,  submitted  'j^ 
for  the  moment,  yet  their  spirit  was  aiwused,  and  the  sub-  nhoc^i^ 
iect  of  controversy  became  one,  not  between  their  sov-    s/ieamiro- 
ereiga  and  themselves,  as  subjects,  but  between  flietii- 
selves  and  the  eompai-atively  small  number  of  Eui-opean- 
Spaniards,  as  to  which  should  possess  the  right  of  admin- 
istering the  government  during  the  captivity  of  tire  Idng. 

B.  'The  violence  and  arrogance  of  the  Audiencia  in-  ^^^^^'T'^ 
creased,  among  the  Creoles,  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  vMmimea- 
the  Europeans,  and  a  general  impatience  lo  shake  off  tJie   ^uTsikaa. 
yoke  of  foreign  domination  was  manifested  throughout  thf 
entire  province.     'The  first  popular  outbreak  occurred  in  liTtwiTmr 
the  little  town  of  Dolores,*     "The  parish  priest,  Hidalgo,     IBIO. 
a  man  of  activity  and  intelligence,  fii-st  raised  the  standard    e.  simga 
of  revolt  "  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  redress  of 
grievances,"     'Ho  had  long  labored  with  great  zeal  to  in-    J;,^^^ 
crease  the  resources  of  his  curacy,  by  introducing  the  ^"^^^'J 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm,  and  by  planting  vineyards  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  when  a  special  orfer  arrived  from 
the  capital,  prohibiting  the  inhabitants  from  making  wine, 
by  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 
'Private  motives  of  discontent  were  thus  added  to  those  e  B,<giming 
which  the  cura  felt  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and  "'  '*" 
having  been  joined  by  one  of  the  olficers  of  a  neighboring 
garrison,  and  ten  of  his  own  parishioners,  on  the  morning 
of  the  lefh  of  September,  1810,  just  two  years  after  the     ^^^  * 
arrest  of  the  Viceroy,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  seven 
Europeans,  whose  pioporty  he  distubuftd  amongst  his 
folio  Wei's. 

10.  "The  newsof  this  insuirectionary  movement  spread  b  iwrtuit 
rapidly,  and  was  eitrywhere  received  nith  the  s-jme  en.  ^^S.ima 
thusiasm.  Within  tliiee  days  the  force  of  Hidalgo  became  ^trafft 
BO  formidable  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  possession''  of  'iSt^. 
Ban  Feljpel-  and  San  Migflel,^  the  former  town  contain-  b.  3«pl  n-a. 


H.W.  fiem  an  ctt?  of  Ue»ic 
t  Ban  FtSpe,  in  tbe  N.W. 
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tHALYSiJi!,  iiig  a  population  of  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  in  both 

of  whicli  places  the  property  of  tiie  Europeans  was  con- 

sept-  w.     fiscated.     'On  the  2yUi  of  the  same  month,  Hidalgo,  at 

\^H^^  the  head  of  a  force  of  20,000  men,  chiedy  Indians  poorly 

aKenMuoio.  armed,  entered  the  city  of  Guauasuato,*  containing  a 

ww^'  population  of  80,000  souls.     After  a  severe  struggle  he 

overpowered  the  garrison,  put  the  Spaniards  to  death, 

gave  up  their  properly  to  his  troops,  aod  recruited  his 

military  chest  witli  public  funds  amounting  to  five  millions 

*'%m"^'  of'^o"^'"^'  °On  the  17th  of  October  the  insurgent  force, 
Oct,  II.  ali'cady  numbering  nearly  50,000  men,  entered  Valla- 
dolidf  witliout  resistance. 

s-jtcewioM       11,  'At  Valladolid  Hidalgo  was  joined  by  addiliona! 

c/Hirfoigo.  Indian  forces,  and  by  sevei'al  companies  ol  wetl-arraea 
provincial  militia  ;  but  a  still  greater  acquisition  was  the 

i(Mo«.iDai  war-like  priest,  Morfiios,"  who  afterwards  became  one  of 
the   rnosl    distinguished   characters    of  the    Revolution. 

'■  ^/^^  "  'From  Valladolid  Hidalgo  advanced''  to  Toluca,^  within 

p  ooL  isusB,  twenty-five   miles  of  the  capital.      'In  the  mean  time 

E^MHi-    Venegas,  the  new  Viceroy,  hid  collected  about  7000  men 

TtpaUeda:  in  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico  for  its  defence  ;  a  small 
corps  of  whom,  under  the  command  of  Truzillo,  assisted 

°(id™™'  ^y  Iturbide,"  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  service,  having 
•ecit)      advanced  to  Las  Cruoes,^  was  beaten  back*  by  the  insur- 

f^^lf  gents.     °If  Hidalgo,  at  this  moment  of  alarm  among  the 

Hifaigo.     royalists,  had  advanced  upon  the  capital,  the  result  cannot 

be  doubtful ;  but  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  he 

made  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  retreat,  afier  remaining 

two  or  three  days  within  sight  of  the  city. 

5  iMffeiqr  12.  'The  subsequent  career  of  Hidalgo  was  a  series  of 
Sa'  disasters.  On  the  7th  of  November  his  undisciplined  and 
sov.r.      poorly-armed  troops  were  met  and  routed  in  the  plains  of 

•■  *-^;f*^'  Aciiico,'  by  the  royalist  general,  Calleja,  whose  force  waa 
composed  principally  of  Creole  regiments,  which  had  been 
induced  to  take  arms  against  the  cause  of  their  country- 

'■^•toM  men.  'Ten  thousand  Indians  are  said  to  have  perished 
at  Aclilco,  but  Hidalgo  and  most  of  his  officers  escaped. 

K^"^t    "Calleja  soon  after  entered  the  city  of  Guanas iiato,  where 

"^Zia      ^'^  revenged  himself  and  his  followers  for  the  excesses 

which  the  insurgent  populace   had   previously  committed 

against  the  Europeans.     To  avoid  the  waste  of  powder 

and  ball,  it  is  said  that  he  cut  the  throats  of  the  defence- 

•  eWmirartio,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  tho  OBira  iiame,  is  abooUBO  miles  N.IV.  Horn  Uu 

t  VaMatfgiidithecBpitaliif  thestateofVBllsdoM.DrUlchucan,  iEBit]ua,tcdnnnp1ilnraon 
than  ana  bet  lAoje  Cha  luiel  of  the  aes.  ami  urnt^na  a  noDnlation  of  shout  20,0()Q  inboM- 
tti«  dty  of  U«dCH>. 
ibsn capital.   {Seiil1ip,p.  E69. 
es  theTzdley  of  BfuxLco  fr^  bli« 
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less  inhabitants,  until  the  principal  Ibuntain  of  the  city    isa.0. 
literally  overflowed  with  gore.  — ~~ 

18.  'Hidalgo  retreated  to  Vailodolid,  where  he  caused     '*<"-  '*■ 
eighty  Europeans  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proceeding  theace  kiMig^i^ 
to  Guadalasara,*  he  made  a  triumphal  entrance  into  that  ^v^^m 
city  OB  the  24th  of  November.     Here  he  committed  an-  ""^^^ 
other  act  of  cold  blooded  massacre,  which  has  left  a  foul  (Cuah-dah- 
blot  upon  his  name.     All  the  Europeans  having  been  "''''"''■'*''■* 
thrown  into  prison,  aad  being  soon  after  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  against  the  insurgents,  Hidalgo  determined  to 
destroy  them  all.     Without  any  form  of  trial  or  previous 
examination,  they  were  taken  out  in  small  parties,  and 
conducted,  under  tho  veil  of  night,  to  retired  parts  of  the 
neighboring  mountains,  where  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  were  butchered  in  secret ; — the  use  of  lire-arma 
being  prohibited,  for  fear  of  creating  any  alarm.     'This   s.  smpaoev 
remorseless  act  of  barbarity,  besides  being  wholly  unjusti-  mat^aiact. 
liable  by  the  rules  of  war,  was  impolitic  in  the  extreme. 
It  prevented  many  respectable  Creoles  from  joining  the 
Insurgents,  and  as  it  drove  the  Spaniai-ds  to  despair,  it 
furnished  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  excuse  for  any 
atrocities  which  they  chose  to  commit. 

14.  'On  the  17th  of  January  following,  the  two  armies     igll. 
again  met,  at  the  Bridge  of  CaldeTon,f  a  short  distance      Jan.  n. 
northeast  from  Guadalaxara,  where  the  insm^ents  were  ',i^'^t^ 
defeated,  aithougii  with  a  smaller  loss  than  at  Acfilco.  '^^^'^ 
'Reduced  to  about  4000  men,  they  continued  their  retreat    caiSrcrt 
farther  north  until  they  arrived  at  Saltfllo,t  nearly  600   '*J^'^ 
miles  from  the  Mexican  capital.      'Hero  Hidalgo,  with    g^^'^j 
several  of  his  officers,  left  the  army,  with  the  design  of  nntf  utaih  o/ 
proceeding  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  ivhere 
they  intended  to  purchase  arma  and  military  stores  with  a 
pai't  of  the  treasure  which  they  had  saved.     On  the  road 
they  were  surprised  and  made  prisoners'  by  the  treachery  o,  March  at, 
of  a  former  associate.     Hidalgo  was  brought  to  trial  at 
Chihuihuan  by  oi-ders  of  the  government,  deprived  of  his  "^"J^H*' 
clerical  orders,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.     His  compan-  i.  Note. o  hi. 
ions  shared  his  fate.  Juiis?. 

"  OnadaiaxarOi  (li«  eeaDnd  i^ty  In  Meadm^  la  Gm  capital  of  the  etata  of  Jalisco,  formerly  fj]£ 
PTOTiiico  of  Oiiadolaxara.  The  dCy  la  ^tua^  La  a  lumdoomo  pljiiti,  ahont  Qlti^n  diIIub  S.W. 
trom  tbs  lUTeT  LefmB,  OF  mo  Qtoit&a  deSaoUago.  The  sCteeteofthB  cUy  ate:  vide,  and  uiAJky 
of  ciio  taDUBeB  axcallaQt.  VbBn  an  nmaanmH  sqaafea  imd  foantaloB,  Bjid  a  Dumber  of  con- 
TahlB  and  DhiicidisB.  Of  the  latter,  the  caOiediBl  la  Bdll  s  magnificenb  hnlldlot,  althoucli  (be 
insolBB  of  l»Ui  ItB  lowace  mrs  aeelwied  b;  an  eartlisniite  in  1818.    In  13^  Eliiadalu:aia 

*  The  Ikidgi  of  CcMtrm  (Poantii  de  cilderoo)  le  thrown  across  »  norUiem  brancli  of  lh« 

Hie  stnsm  are  ^recLpltoa^  fiteup.  ^^  ^  tbe  hill  tow^idz  QuadoJaiiFura  there  U  etik]  a  moimd 
ofat/oveB,  covered  withiui  infinity  of  iitSeeififisce.-ivluDhdpiiflte  the  spot  where  the  ??Aiightei  La 
Aaf  A  f4  haTe  been  greaCeat."    Ward^B  Uevko :  1H29. 

t  Snitiaa  Is  a.  large  toira  in  a.  moimtahioiia  legioii,  in  the  soulliern  part  of  Hh  province  of 
CoaSuila,  about  jerenty  miles  S.W.  from  Monterej,  |Mon-ter-i,) 
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AWAiiYsiH.       15.  'On  the  fall  of  Hidalgo,  Rayon,  a  young  lawyer 
I.  Brawn  o<-  ^''^o  i'"*'  I^Ben  tlie  coiifideritiai  secretary  of  the  former,  as. 
^^  sumed  the  command  of  the  remains  of  the  forces  at  Sallillo, 
iaam-senu.  and  retreated  with  them  uponZacatecas  ;*  but  his  aiithor- 
i^^"«^j|ity  was  aclcnowleilged  by  none  but  his  own  men.     'Al- 
^rioi.      though  ineui^ent  forces  were  organized  throughout  all  the 
internal  provinces,  yet  there  was  no  concert  among  their 
leaders,  and  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  was  acknow- 
a.^^y'ledged  in  all  the  principal  cities.     'In  the  mean  time 
a.  nil  ocL    Morfilos,  who,  after  joining  Hidalgo,  had  proceeded'  with  a 
1810.)      fevir  servants,  six  muskets,  and  a  dozen  lances,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  on  the  southwestern  coast,  was  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  public  attention, 
'■^.'s™.       18.  ^Arriving  on  the  coast,  he  was  joined  by  a  nnmer. 
finimoBos.  ous  band  of  slavas,  eager  to  purchase  their  freedom  oa  the 
field  of  battle.     Aims,  however,  were  scarce  ;  and  twenty 
muskets,  found  in  a  small  village,  were  deemed  an  ia- 
valuable  acquisition.    With  his  numbers  increased  to  about 
a  thousand    men,  he   now   advanced   upon    Acapulco.f 
Being  met  by  the  commandant  of  the  district,  at  the  head 
h.  '^™Y^-  of  a  large  body  of  well  disciplined  troops,  he  surprised" 
and  routed  him  by  a  night  attack,  and  thereby  gained  pos- 
session of  eight  hundred  muskets,  Ave  pieces  of  artillery, 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
i.ffls(r«!-  money.      'Seven  hundred  prisoners  were   taken,  all  of 
prKm.    whom  were  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.     'This 
*'i^JSf^  successful  enterprise  was  the  corner-stone  of  all  the  later 
triumphs  of  Morflos,  and  from  this  moment  the  rapidity  of 
his  progress  was  astonishing. 
"riS^inKu        ^^'  '^y  *  series  of  brilliant  victories,  which  were  never 
rtiKi  niumdi  tarnished  by  wanton  cruelties,  during  the  year  1811  he 
osa*a(. ,    overcame  the  several  detachments  sent  agamst  hini  by 
1813.     Venfigas ;   and  in  February,  1812,  his  advanced  forces 
had  arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  the  gates  of  Mp\ico 
i™i™ne?jo  "The  alarm  created  by  this  movement  drew  upon  him  t 
iifi^  'l°    ™o™  formidable  opponent,  and  Calleja  was  summoned  to 
""  "       defend  the  capital,  with  the  army  which  had  timmphed 
I.  proiafli-   at  Actilco  and  the  bridge  of  Calderon.      'While  these 
BaymU.  ihe  cvents  were  transpiring.  Rayon  had  conceived  tlie  idea  of 
™™'*™     establishing  a  national  junta,  or  representative  assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  people  in  a  more  genera] 
conatat  ''"f^l't'O"  agauist  the  Spanish  power. 
irziuimim,       IS.  "In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  central  govern, 
"cfsrffn^  ment,  composed  of  five  members,  elected  by  tlie  people  of 
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t  Acapako  is  a  sanfiort  on  tim  Pacific  ccoat.  near  the  BouUietR  «:EremlE;  ol  Che  Bb 
Hsibo.    (Seo  Mail,  p.  658.) 
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the  di5trict,  was  installed'  at  ihe  town  o{  Zitaciiam,*  in    ISld. 

the  province  of  Yallad^lid.      This    body  acknowledged 

the  authority  of  King  Ferdinand,  published  their  edicts  in  ^  '^flo" 
his  name,  and  evinced  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in 
all  its  proceedings ;  but  the  fiattering  hopes  at  first  ex- 
cited by  it  among  the  Ci-eolea  were  never  realized.     The 
good  intentions  and  wisdom  of  the  junta  were  shown  in 
ail  able  manifesto,  transmitted''  to  the  Viceroy,  and  drawn  ii-Mnroii.iB: 
up  by  General  Cos,  one  of  its  members.     *This  paper  the  'i^^ 
Viceroy  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  public  esecutioner  gi-eas  *!«» 
in  the  great  square  of  Mexico;  but  notwithstanding  the       rm- 
contempt  with  which  it  was  treated,  it  produced  a  great  j-J^"^^ 
efiect  upon  the  public  mind, — enforced,  as  it  was,  by  the     ucvund. 
example  and  successes  of  Morelos. 

19.  °Calleja,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  at-    "i^'^ 
tacked  the  forces  of  Morales  at  the  town  of  Cfiaflda  ;f  but 

after  a  severe  action*  he  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  re-    "  is'i" 
treat,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"Advancing  again  with  additional  forces,  he  commenced''    '^^^.^ 
the  siege  of  the  place  in  form,  which  was  sustained  with   ii.Morehi 
great  spirit  by  the  besieged,  until  famine  and  disease  com- 
menced their  frightful  ravages  in  the  town.     *So  great  *^f^^' 
was  the  scarcity  of  food  that  a  cat  sold  for  six  dollars,  a    en^  *s 
lizard  for  two,  and  ralB  for  one.    Yet  the  soldiers  of  Mo-  M^ieiiSa 
rSlos  endured  all  their  sufferings  without  repining  ;  and    '"^hm." 
it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  receiving  supplies  from  with, 
out  were  abandoned,  that  they  consented  to  evacuate  the 
town,  which  they  effected  without  loss,  and  unknown  to 
the  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  May.     'It  was      mats- 
during  the  events  attending  the  siege  of  Cfiititla,  that  sram^ 
Victoria  and  Bj^vo,  6oth  young  men,  first  distinguished    ^^.^ 
themselves.     At  the  same  tune  Guerrero,  in  the  success-    oat-is-m.': 
ful  defence  of  a  neighboring  town,  began  his  long  and 
perilous  career, 

20.  'During  the  summer,  the  troops  of  MorSlos  were  s  smxat 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  numerous  encoun-  isia 
ters  with  divisions  of  the  enemy.  'In  August,  after  an  'L'^EK^ 
engagement  at  a  place  called  the  Palmiir,  or  Grove  of 
Palms,  that  lasted  three  days,  the  village  to  which  the  =  J"i«  « 
Spaniards  had  retired  was  stormed"  by  General  Bravo,  %^^ 
and  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  'These  prison-  ""' """ 
ers  were  offered  to  the  Viceroy  Venegas,  in  exchange  for 
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oot-lB,)  or  OiiiQHa  AmilpoB,  n  tillage  atoul  eistj  niilaa  S.E.  from  tlrt 
^  of  Mexico,  is  Bito^Htl  In  a  plain  o[  ™lloy  at  the  foot  of  Cbe  aret  torrace  on  tho  Sracenl 

m  the  toMn-isnd  towanU  Uie  PUHflo.    The  jlniiiB  of  CiidiiUB,  togetber  with  tbOMOt  Cuer- 

nmaea, a Tfllige aboatlMr^ mlhrs lirthBC matward,  nro occnplaa by nuHienms  sugar plaata- 
flou,  wblclL  H»  nov  In  a  state  <d  bmatUOl  oaltlraUon,  allhoagli  Ihe;  sulgied  gre^tr  dnrin|j 
Ih*  Smlnllon.    (8ee>bip,p.  669.) 
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ANiLYSis.  ihn  fiither  of  Bravo,  fiien  a  prisoner  at  the  capital,  and 

'        ~~~  under  senteace  of  death  ;  but  tlie  oSar  was  rejected,  aad 

the  sentence  was  carried  lata  immediate  execution.     The 

noble-hearted  son,  instead  of  malting  reprisals  by  the  maa- 

aaora  of  his  prisoners,  immediately  set  tliem  at  liberty ; — ■ 

"  wishing,"  as  he  aaid,  "  lo  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to 

avenge  on  them  the  deatli  of  his  father,  lest,  in  the  first 

moment  of  grief,  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible." 

«<"■■  21.    'In   November  occurred  the    famous   expedition 

ag«^?(to^  against  Oaxaca,*  wbich  was  carried  by  storm,  although  do- 

^™_^  tended  by  a  strong  royalist  garrison.     'In  August  of  tlie 

of  Acapnia,  foilowiag  year,  the  straagly  fortified  city  of  Acapulco 

1S18.     surrendered*  after  a  siege  of  sis  months.     'In  the  mean 

o^uB.  io    time  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  meeting  of  a 

ci!§i^     National  Congress.     This  body,  composed  of  the  original 

''^^°'      membere  of  the  Junta  established  by  Ray6n  at  Zilaouaro, 

and  deputies  elected  by  the  neighboring  provinces,  having 

b.  Sept.  13.    assembled"  at  the  town  of  Chilpanz£ngo,j-  there  proclaimed" 

o..  la.^  ^^^  Independence  of  Mexico ;  a  measure  which  produced 

■-  but  little  impression  upon  the  comitry ;    as,   from  that 

period,  the  fortunes  of  MorSlos,  t!ie  fouader  and  protector 

'H^  of  the  congiess,  began  to  decline.     'It  was  during  the  ses- 

lon  ot  this  ^.oagioss,  however,  that  the  royalists  sustained, 

m  the  second  battle  of  the  Palmar,  the  most  serious  check 

which  they  had  itceived  during  the  whole  war.     At  this 

place   the   legiment  of  Asturias,  composed  entirely  of 

Euiopean  tioops,  who  had  come  out  from  Spain  with  the 

proud  title  of  "  the  invincible  victors  of  the  victors  of 

Austeilitz,"  was  cut  off  by  the  insurgent  general,  Mata- 

a.  Od  is     mSras,  aftei  ^n  action'*  of  eight  hours. 

B.^iAiif       22     'L^aviag   Ghilpanzingo  in   November,'  Morolos, 

vaiiadSff  with  a  Ibice  of  spvrr  thousand  men,  marched  upon  Valla- 

t  Nov.  a.    duijd^  where  he  I'jiind  a  formidable  force  under  Iturbide, 

then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  prepared  lo  oppose 

'imdtiu!^.'  '''™'     '^tendered  too  confident  by  his  previous  successes, 

HVmrurmu  without  giving  time  for  his  troops  to  repose,  he  advanced' 

f.  Dec.  S3,    against  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.     On  the 

following  day  Iturbide  sallied  from  the  walls,  and  attacked 

the  insurgents  while  they  were  drawn  up  in  review  ^n  the 

plaias.     At  the  same  time  a  large  body  of  cavalry  coming 

to  the  assistance  of  Morelos,  but  mistaking  him  for  the 

enemy,  made  a  fiirious  charge  upon  his  flanks;  while 

Iturbide,  taking  advantage  of  tlvs  error,  succeeded  in  put. 

ting  the  whole  army  of  the  insurgents  to  the  rout,  with  ths 
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loss  of  all  their  ai'liliery.     'On  the  6tii  of  Jaiiudry  follow-     J.8S4. 

ing,  Moi'Slos  was  again  attaolted,  aod  defeated  hy  Itm'bide.  ■ — 

In  the  dispersion  which  followed,  i\Iatam6ras  was  taken  ^  ^2^ 
prisoner;  and  although  Moifilosoflered  anumberof  Span-  jwte[i,««i 
iah  prisoners  in  exchange  for  him,  yet  Calleja,  who  had  re-  linea  |r^ 
cently  replaced  Venegas  as  Viceroy,  rejected  the  propo-  "^/osf" 
sal,  and  ordered  him  to  be  shot.  'The  insurgents,  by  "■  "'W*'*- 
way  of  reprisals,  ordered  all  their  prisoners  to  be  put  to 
death. 

23.  'Morfilos  never  recovered  fi'om  the  reverses  which  s  su»««%m>!1 
he  had  sustained  at  Valladolid.  Although  he  displayed  "mragif 
tia  much  resolution  and  activity  as  ever,  yet  he  lost  action 

ailer  action ;  all  his  strong  posts  were  taken ;  the  Con- 
gress of  Chilpanzingo  was  broken  up  ;  and  several  of  his 
best  generals  died  upon  the  scaffold,  or  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle.     'In  November,  181-^,  while  <»nvoying,     i8I5. 
with  a  small  party,  the  deputies  of  the  congress  to  a  place    <•  #^" 
of  safety,  he  was  suddenly  attacked'  by  a  large  body  of     jrisoHO-. 
royalists.     Ordering  General  Bravo  to  continue  the  march    °'  '*'"'  * 
with  the  main  Ixidy,  as  an  escort  to  the  congress,  and  re- 
marking that  hia  life  was  of  little  consequence,  provided 
the  congress  could  be  saved,  he  endeavored  witli  only  fifty 
men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards,     Having 
sought  death  in  vain  during  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  time  until  only  one  man  was  leit 
fighting  by  his  side,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

24.  'He  was  at  first  treated  with  great  brutality,  strip-  6.  Hun-aa- 
ped  of  his  clothing,  and  carried  in  chains  to  a  Spanish  '^wmw,— " 
garrison.     Here  the  Spanish  commandant,  Don  Manuel  ""^^^ 
Concha,  received  him  with  tlie  respect  duo  to  a  fallen 
enemy,  and  treated  him  with  unusual  humanity  and  atten- 
tion.    Being  hastily  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  Don 
Manuel  was  ordered  to  remove  him  to  another  Spanish 

post,  where  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  ioto  execution. 
On  arriving  thero,  he  dined  with  Don  Manuel,  whom  he 
afterwards  embraced,  and  thanked  for  hia  kindness. 
Having  confessed  himself,  he  walked  with  the  most  per- 
fect serenity  to  the  place  of  execution,  wliere  he  uttered 
the  following  simple  but  aflecting  prayer  :  "  Lord,  if  I 
have  done  well,  thou  knowest  it;  if  Ul,  to  thy  infinite 
mercy  I  commend  my  soul."  He  then  bound  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  and  met  death  with  as  much  composure  as  he  had  n«c,fli 
ever  shown  when  facing  it  on  the  field  of  battle. 

25.  "After  the  death  of  Morales,  the  cause  of  the  insur-  'J^^^ 
gents  languiKhed  ;  for  although  it  was  supported  in  many  e^e^'^ 
parts  of  the  country  hy  men  of  courage  and  talent,  yet  no  mS^ 
one  poasessed  sufficient  influence  to  combine  the  operations 
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ANALffeis  of  I'ie  whole,  anK  pifvcntthe  janingiaterestsoi'the  differ 
~TiKpHn  swt  leaders  fiom  bicakinff  out  into  opea  discoi'd.  'The 
gtnfci^'ai  P'lncipal  insuigent  chiefs  remaining  at  this  time,  wera 

lAUiime      PerdQ,  Guenero  Rdyon,  Toir#t,  Biivo,  and  Vict6ria. 
'■^j'^^1^      26     Teian  remained  mostly  m  thepiovinceof  Puebla,* 
(lDbck     where  aftor  havny  disbandtd*  the  Coogress,  which  had 
been  tiiiowa  upon  liim  foi   piote&tion,  he  far  some  time 
earned  on  a  desultory  narfaie,  in  whioh  ho  was  generally 
succe&sful,  although  stiaiteaed  greatly  by  Jhe  waat  of 
aims      He  was  finally  compelled  to  suireoder  on  the  21sl 
of  Januaiv,  1817      His  life  hating  been  secured  by  the 
capitulation,  he  lued  m  obscurity  at  Li  Puebla,  until  the 
^'S^™'    biealtiag  out  ofthe  second  Revolution  in  1821.     "GuerrSro 
occupied  the  western  eoastj  whtre  he  maintained  himself 
in  the  mountainous  districts  until  the  year  1821,  when  ho 
I.  Of  Rayon,  joined  Iturbide.     'Ray6n  commaried  in  the  northern  parts 
b-  '^'^Y"'  "^^  ^^^  province  of  Valladolid  '     His  principal  strong-hold 
was  besieged  by  Iturbide  'n  Januaiy,  1815,  and  an  attack 
upon  hia  works  wag  repelled  on  the  4th  of  March  follow, 
ing.     Finally,  during  his  absence,  the  fortress  surren- 
6.  Jan,  B,  1817.  dered'  in  181T  ;  and,  soon  after,  Ray6n  himself,  deserted 
by  all  his  adherents,  was  taken  prisoner.     He  was  con- 
fined ill  the  capital  until  1821. 
'  ^T/sdlf      ^"^^    "'^he  Padro  Torres,  vindictive,  sanguinary,  and 
rarra.     treacherous   by  nature,  had  established  a  sort  of  half. 
(Qnie-o.)    priestly,  half-military  despotism  in  tJie  Baxin,f  the  whole 
f  which  he  had  parcelled  out  among  his  military  com 
mandants — men  mostly  without  principle  oi  iirtue  and 
wliose  only  r  commendation  was  implicit  obedience  to  the 
will  of  tlie  1  chief     From  hi^  fortress  on  tlie  top  of  tlia 
^l.(8oe^ole  mountain  of  Loa  Remedies''  he  wi;,  the  -icourge  of  the 
'^'°°       country  around — devastating  the  most  fcitiie  portion  of 
the  Metioan  terntory  and  sparing  none  whether  Creole 
or  Spaniard  h  ho  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him      Yet 
under  the  au'pice'^  of  this  man  existed  foi  a  time  the  only 
shadow  of  a  guveniraent  that  was  kept  up  by  the  insut 
gpnti      !t\\as  cailpd  the  lunta  of  Jau  xilla  but  it  pes- 
&p-«ed  little  ftuthoiity  beyonJ  the  immediate  adherents  of 
6,  atneni    Torres      'Btavo  was  a  ivanderet  ra  diifeient  parts  of  tha 
""""       country  opposed  bysiipi.rior  loyal  st  forces  until  Decern 
1  vismm:  ^^^'  ly^'^f  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the 
'''mJna^  capital, 
egaiKU/am.       28.  'Victoria,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  2000  men. 
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occupied  the  important  province  of  Vera  Cruz,*  where     I§18. 
he  was  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  Viceroy,  ~"  " 

who  at  length  formed  a  plan  of  establishing  a  chain  of 
fortified  posts,  sufficiently  strong  to  command  the  commu- 
nication between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital,  aad  restrain 
the  incursions  of  the  ineui^ents.     'During  a  struggle  of  ^/'^f^ 
upwards  of  two  years  against  all  the  power  of  the  v^roy,     Saliiy 
and  several  thousand  regular  troops  seat  out  from  Spain  jiajiBaiiiMai- 
to  quell  this  last  and  most  formidable  of  the  insurgent  "%j«iUi. 
chiefs,  Victoria  was  gradually  driven  from  Ms  strong 
holds;  most  of  his  old  soldiers  fell ;  the  zeal  of  the  in. 
habitants,  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  abated ;  the  last 
remnant  of  his  followers  deserted  him  ;  when,  still  unsub- 
dued in  spirit,  he  was  left  actually  alone.     'Resolving  not    s.  hu  «n 
to  yield  on  any  terms  to  the  Spaniards,  he  refused  the  ^uiton^aM' 
rank  and  rewards  which  the  Viceroy  offered  him  as  the   "^"^ 
price  of  his  submission,  and,  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
attendant,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  disappeared  to  the  eyes  of  Us  countrymen. 

29,  'During  a  few  weeks  he  was  supplied  with  pro-  ^^^^-^^ 
visions  by  the  Indians,  who  knew  him  and  respected  his  vicaos:S 
name ;  but  the  Viceroy  Apodaca,  fearing  that  he  would  m-osiiim. 
again  emerge  from  his  retreat,  sent  out  a  thousand  men  to 

hunt  him  down.  Every  village  that  had  harbored  the 
fugitive  was  burned  without  mercy,  and  the  Iiidians  were 
struck  with  such  terror  by  this  unexampled  rigor,  that 
they  either  fled  at  his  sight,  or  closed  their  huts  against 
him.  For  upwards  of  six  months  he  was  followed  like 
a  wild  beast  by  his  pursuers  ;  often  surrounded,  and  on 
numerous  occasions  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  'At  t.  sis  step 
length  it  was  pretended  that  a  body  had  been  found,  which  "^^  " 
was  recognized  as  that  of  Victoria,  and  the  search  was 
abandoned. 

30.  'But  the  trials  of  Victoria  did  not  terminate  here,  smdma^ 
kt  one   time  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  remained   iaurrKine 
eleven  days  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  stretched  on  the   "^S" 
ground,  without  food,  hourly  expecting  a  termination  of 

his  wretched  existence,  and  so  near  death  that  tlie  vul- 
tures were  constantly  hovering  around  him  in  expectation 
of  their  prey.  One  of  these  birds  having  approached  to 
feast  on  his  haif-closed  eyes,Jie  seized  it  by  the  neck  and 
kill=ji  it.  Nourished  by  its  warm  blood,  he  was  enabled 
to  crawl  to  the  nearest  water  to  slalte  his  parching  th'rst,  ^  j-hEUndaS 
'His  body  was  lacerated  by  the  thorny  underwood  of  ihe  «/;  ;^..^ 
tropics,  and  emaciated  to  a  skeleton ;  his  cloth''s  were  t 

*  Itae  pmiui^  of  Veni  Cru:  exCencIa  nbsut  W  miles  alone  ^b»  soutlliicstern  co 
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AKaLYsis.  torn  to  pieces  ;  ia  summer  he  managed  fo  subsist  on  roots 
and  berries,  but  in  winter,  aflei  being  long  deprived  of 
(bod,  he  was  often  glad  to  make  a  repast  in  gnawing  the 
bones  of  horses  or  other  aiiimala  that  he  happened  to  find 
dead  in  the  wnods;  and  for  thirty  months  lie  never  tasted 
bread,  nor  saw  a  human  being. 

I- J«o»«^      31.  'Thus  nearly  three  years  passed  away,  from  tho 

vu^iaa  time  when  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers  in  1818. 
%iiii>S^  The  last  wlio  had  lingered  with  him  were  two  Indians,  on 
"'*■  whose  fidelity  he  knew  he  could  rely.  As  he  was  about 
to  separate  from  them,  they  asked  where  he  wished  them 
to  look  for  him,  if  any  change  in  the  prospects  of  the 
eountiy  should  take  place.  Pointing,  in  reply,  to  a  moun- 
tain at  some  distance,  particularly  rugged  and  inaccessi- 
ble, and  surrounded  by  forests  of  vast  extent,  he  told  them 
that  on  that  mountain,  perhaps,  they  might  find  his  bones. 
The  Indians  treasured  up  this  hint,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
news  of  the  revolution  of  1821  reached  them,  they  set  out 
in  quest  of  Victoria. 

tnestardt  32.  'Ai^er  having  spent  six  weeks  in  examining  the 
iS'"  woods  which  cover  the  mountain,  finding  their  Hitle  stock 
of  provisions  exhausted,  and  their  efforts  unavailing,  they 
were  about  to  give  up  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  dis- 
covered, in  crossing  a  ravine,  the  print  of  a  foot  which  he 
knew  to  be  that  of  a  white  man.  The  Indian  waited  two 
days  upon  the  spot,  but  seeing  nothing  of  Victoria,  he  sus- 
pended upon  a  tree  four  little  maize  ealtes,  which  were  all 
he  had  left,  and  departed  for  his  village  in  order  to  replen- 
ish his  wallet ;  hoping,  that  if  Victoria  should  pass  in  the 
meantime,  the  calces  would  attract  his  attention,  and  con- 
vince him  that  some  friend  was  in  search'of  him. 

''i^^n^  33.  'The  plan  succeeded  completely.  Victoria,  in  cross- 
whic'i  iix  ing  the  ravine  two  days  afterwards,  discovered  the  cakes, 
"o-iDjiBii.  which,  fortunately,  the  birds  had  not  devoured.  He  had 
been  four  days  without  food,  and  he  ate  the  cakes  before 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite  would  allow  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  singularity  of  finding  them  on  that  solitary  spot, 
where  he  had  never  before  seen  the  trace  of  a  human 
being.  Not  knowing  whether  they  had  been  left  there 
by  friend  or  foe,  but  confident  that  whoever  had  left  them 
intended  to  return,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place, 
in  order  to  watch  for  his  unknown  visitor. 

4jE«imi  df      84.  *The  Indian  soon  returned,  and  Victoria,  recogniz- 

KiiiMimMi.  ing  him,  started  from  his  concealment  to  welcome   hif 

tSrifl!     faithful  follower,  who,  terrified  at  seeing  a  man,  haggan^ 

emaciated,  and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper, 

advancing  upon  him  from  the  bushes  with  a  sword  in  hii 

hand,  took  to  flight,  and  it  was  only  on  hearing  his  namii 
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repeatedly  called,  that  he  recovered  his  composure  suffi-    1S31> 
cientty  to  recognize  his  old  general.     'He   was  deeply  ITiMei^ 
affected  at  the  state  in  which  he  ioucd  him,  and  conductei!  ^f^J^^^J^ 
him  instantly  to  his  village,  where  the  long  lost  Victoria       "«*■ 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     The  report  of 
his  veappearance  spread  like  lightning  thtxiugh  the  pro- 
vince, where  it  was  not  credited  at  fii-st,  so  firmly  was 
every  one  persuaded  of  liia  death  ;  but  when  it  was  known 
tliat  Guadalupe  Victoria  was  indeed  living,  all  the  old 
insurgents  rallied  around  him.     'A  farther  account  of  this  ^^''f.-'S 
jiatriot  and  friend  of  his  country  will  be  found  in  connec-      jwrwi 
lion  with  later  events  in  Mexican  Jiistory,  in   which  iie 
was  destined  to  be  a  prominent  actor. 

35.  'About  the  time  of  tlie  dispersion  of  the  principal     ^^  '^'y^' 
insurgent  forces  in  1817,  a  daring  attempt  was  made  bya 
foreigner,  Don  Xavier  Mina,  to  establish  the  independence 

of  Mexico  on  a  constitutional  basis,  without  an  entire 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  Mina,  afler  having 
been  driven  from  Spain  for  attempting  a  rising  in  favor  of 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1812,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Mexico,  and  resolved  to  advocate  the  same  cause  of 
liberty  there. 

36.  'With  thirteen  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  two  En g-     181((. 
lish  officers,  he  arrived  in  tlie  United  States  in  the  sum-  i^^'^^ 
met  of  1810,  where  he  fitted  up  a  brig  and  a  schooner,  I/^;^, 
procured  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  completed  his  ^^^^^ 
corps,  which  included  a  large  proportion  of  officers,     'Late  i.  proMBtoto 
in  the  season  lie  proceeded  to  Galveston,"  on  the  coast  of  ^^'^% 
Texas,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  and  on  the  I5th  of    '^^'^•f'- 
April,  1817,  he  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,*  in  Mexico,  with      p.sbi  >  ' 
an  invading  force  of  only  three  hundred  and  fi fly-nine     ISIT. 
men,  including  officers ;  of  whom  iifly  one,  composing  an 
American  regiment  under  Colonel  Perry,  deserted  him  Desenim^ 
before  he  commenced  his  march  into  the  interior  of  the      /mw? 
country. 

37.  "The  time  chosen  by  Mina  for  this  invasion,  and  ^^^^;^^. 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  planned,  were  ex-  „„^^^,f^ 
ceedmgly   unfortunate.      The   revolutionary  spirit  was    WM»to» 
already  on  the  decline ;  the  principal  leaders  of  tlie  first 
insurrection  had  successively  departed  from  the  scene ; 

and  the  cause  of  the  revolution  was  sustained  only  by  the 
chiefs  of  predatory  bands,  with  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  ^  prtndpii 
be  associated.     'Mina  advocated  liberty  without  a  separa-  jjj^'^^^ 
tion   from  Spain ;  a  principle  calculated  to  awaken  little  *™^jorai 
enthusiasin  among  the  people  :  he  was,  moreover  a  Span-    het<^ti. 

*  T&B  TillBgB  of  Solo  la  Mipina  CMah-rt-nah)  ia  In  tlio  proiince  of  TaninnllpsB,  almal  12j 
ier,  *lK"it  thitty  miles  ftom  its  enttMiee  Into  tbs  Gulf  of  Meidco. 
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ANAijYSis.  lard,  and  as  such  <jcmM  not  obtain  the  confidence  of  tho 

_.  gp(jjjjgj,j]_fjg^^;Q„  Mexicans,  wlio  thus  became  passive  spec 

lators  of  the  contest  upon  wJnch  he  was  about  to  entoi 

with  the  armies  of  the  king. 

i-jfiim'sn^      38.  'Leaving  a  hundred  men  to  garj'ison  a  fort  wliich  he 

taunar.     had  erected  at  Soto  la  Marina,  with  tJie  remainder  of  hia 

'■  M^  ^*-    forces  Mina  set  out"  for  the  interior,  in  the  face  of  several 

detachments  of  the  royal  army,  greatly  superior  to  Jiim  in 

afiretou-  numbers.     'The  first   collision  with  the  enemy  was  ai 

theamiiy-    Valie  de  Maiz,*  wherp  he  routed  a  Ixidy  of  cavalry,  four 

i-MecOag   hundred  strong.     °A  few  days  later,  having  arrived  at  the 

fiuve.      Hacienda  or  plantation  of  Peotillos,j-   he   was  met''  by 

b.  June  H.    Brigadier-general  Arminan,  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  nine 

hundred  and  eighty  of  whom  were  European  infantry. 
4.  oraan-       39.  'A  part  of  Mina'a  detachment  having  been  left  in 
ensas^cni.  Charge  of  the  ammunition  and  baggage,  the  remainder, 
"mf^^  only  173  in  number,  were  posted  on  a  small  eminence, 
where  they  were  soon  enveloped  by  the  royalist  forces. 
Having  loaded  their  muskets  with  buck-shot  instead  of 
balls,  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  their  situation,  they  desired  to  be  led  down  int« 
the  plain,  where  they  made  so  furious  a  charge  upon  the 
Spanish  line,  that,  notwithstanding  its  immense  superiority 
in  numbers,  it  was  broken,  and  the  enemy  sought  safety 
6.  general    in  precipitate  flight.     'So  great  was  tlie  panic,  that,  ai- 
^Ssrasj^.    though  tbere  was  no  pursuit,  the  dispersion  was  general. 
Armiiian  and  his  staff  did  not  atop  until  they  were  many 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  cavalry  was  not 
i.T>iespitn-  heard  of  for  four  days.     'The  Spanish  order  of  the  day, 
ihsien.     which  was  found   on  the   field,  expressly  forbade  quar- 
n.  Jure  19.    ter.      'Five  days  later  Mina    carried  by  surprise'   the 
'- ^"^sT fortified  town  of  Pinoa.j:  in  the  province   of  Zacatecas ; 
^^liiiu    and  on  the  24th  of  June  reached  Sombrero,§  where  he 
juueai      ^^^  welcomed   by   a   body  of  the   insurgents;  having 
effected  a  circuitous  march  of  660  miles  in  thirty-two 
days,  and  been  three  times  engi^ed  with  an  enemy  of 
t  Mina  SOB  S'^'^^^y  superior  strength. 

*"^!^^  40,  "Allowing  his  troops  only  four  days  of  repose  at 
d.  (Cm  (an-  Sombrero,  Mina,  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  many 
D  oSfof  "■^  whom  were  poorly  armed,  went  in  search  of  the  royal- 
^Icmu-  '^'  general,  Castanon,^  who  commanded  a  well  disciplined 
noaknied.    corps  of  seven  hundred  men.     'On  the  29th  of  June,  the 


taZmMeaa. 

i  Tha  tbrlieaa  of  Samirem,  called  by  Hio  rojBliats  Cmtanja,  nns  on  o, 
tbimb  &rly  inGes  t7.W.  ttnm  mn  dty  of  Guarainmto. 
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two  parties  met  in  the  plains  which  divide  the  towns  of     1817. 

San  Felipe*  and  San  Juan.j-     Tiie  infantry  of  Mina,  ad- 

vancing  upon  the  regulars,  gave  them  one  volley,  and 
then  charged  with  the  bayonet ;  while  the  cavalry  after 
breaking  that  of  the  eneniv  d     po      h        fan  ry 

already   in  confusion,  and  all  es, 

Castanon   himself  waa   killed  h        h     1    d      od 

fhirtj-nine  of  his  men  ;  and  han         h     d    1  p  is- 

oners  were  taken. 

41.  'Soon  after,  Mina  took  po..  f        H         da  i.oi*ir»!« 

of  Jaral,:f  belonging  to  a  Cre  1        b    m       b     d  1  to     "Mma 

the   royal   cause.     The  own        f   1  11  d        he 

approach  of  the  troops,  but  on  f  h  se  1  rd  as 
discovered,  from  which  abou  J       1    d    h  d  dol- 

lara  in  silver  were  taken,  and  f     ed      M  li- 

tary  chest.      'To  couoterbal  i  d         g        he  a. 

fort  at  Soto  la  Marina  was    bl  g  d  pi  nd  ' 

thirty-seven  men   and  officer  11  f  the 

garrison,  grounded  their  arms  b  f  fif  h  d  d  of 
the  enemy.     At  the  same  tim    M  n- 

ize  a  respectable  force  in  the  B  co  d  by 

the  jealousy  of  the  Padre  T         ,     ho  could  not  be  jn- 
duoed  to  co-operate  with  a  man,  of  whose  superior  abilities 
he  was  both  jealous  and  afraid.     'Sombrero  was  besieged* 
by  nearly  four  tliousand  regular  troops;  and  during  the 
absence  of  Mina,  the  ganison,'attempting  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  were  nearly  all  destroyed, i"  not  fifty  of    i 
Mina^  whole  corps  escaping.     *Lo3  Itemedios,^  anothei   t 
fortress,  occupied  by  a  body  of  insurgent  troops  under  the 
Padre  Torres,  was  soon  after  besieged'  by  the  royalists    i 
under  General  Lilian,  and  Mina,  checked  by  a  superior 
force,  w^  unable  to  relieve  it. 

43,  "Convinced  that  the  garrison  must  yield  unless  the 
attention,  of  the  enemy  could  be  diverted  to  another  quar-    i 
ter,  Mina,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  new  associates,  his 
former  soldiers  having  nearly  all  fallen,  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  city  of  Guanaxuato.     *With  little  opposition  his  i.mi 
troops  had  carried''  ^e  gates,  and  penetrated  into  the  in-  ^^f, 
terior  of  the  town,  when  their  courage  and  subordination    a,  ot 
fiiiled  them  at  once,  and  they  refused  to  advance.     The 
garrison  soon  i-allied,  and  attacking  Mina's  division,  put 
it  to  rout,  when  a  general  dispersion  ensued.     'Mina,  with  J-^""' 
a  anall  escort,  took  the  road  to  VonadIto,||  where  he  was     eS 

*  SatiFelife.    iSse  Hale,  p.  B77.)     (FrongnnoBd  Jj 

t  El  Jtadl  Is  abant  Cwenty-ave  miles  ^  frffin  E-au  ITell 
i  Los  It^nedios-  railed  hy  (he  roy^Jlsta  San  Gvegorlo, ' 
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ASALT913.  surprisef]  and  captui-erl'  by  the  Spanish  general  Orranlia. 
^Zcta-ij,    -By  I-"  order  from  the  Viceroy  Apod^ca  he  was  oriJered  lo 
be  shot,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  (he  eleventh 
NOT,  11-     of  November,  in  sight  of  the  garrison  of  Los  Remedies, 
1.  Dtow™*™      43.  'After  the  death  of  Mina,  dissensions   broke  ou* 
Swe'ni    among  the  Insurgent  leadere ;  and  every  town  and  for- 
(^^f!J^  tress  of  note  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Royalists.     Torrea 
J^i-^^  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  captains ;  Guerrero,  with 
t*"-       a  small  force,  was  on  the  western  coast,  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  interior ;  and  Victoria,  as  has 
been  related,  had  sought  refuge  in  the   mountains.     In 
1819.     1819  the  revolutionary  cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  ;  and 
the  Viceroy  declared,  in  a  despatch  transmitted  to  the 
government  at   Madrid,  that  he  would    answer   for  the 
safety  of  Mexico  without  an  additional  soldier. 
1  jwamt*       44.  'Thus  ended  the  first  Revolution  in  Mexico,  with 
BmSuim,  the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  independent  party, 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years,  from  the  time  of  tlie  first 
outbreak  at  the  little  town  of  DolSres.     The  Revolution 
was,  from  the  first,  opposed  by  the  higher  orders  of  tJie 
clergy,   and  but  coldly  regarded   by  the   more  opulent 
Creoles,   who,   conciliated    to   the  government,   gave  to 
Spain  her  principal  support  during  the  early  part  of  the 
contest. 
B.  crusiiia       45.  'In  the  distractions  of  a  civil   war,  which  made 
'""'"""     enemies  of  former  friends,  neighbors,  and  kindred,  the 
most  wanton  cruelties  were  often  committed  by  the  lead- 
I.  nuaiga,  ers  on  both  sides.     'Hidalgo  injured  and  disgraced  the 
biMancon-  cause  which  he  espoused,  by  appealing  to  the  worst  pas 
■''*'"'**    sions  of  his  Indian  confederates,  whose  fei-ocity  appeared 
the  more    estraordinary,  from   having   lain   dormant  so 
«.  aaotlt    long,     'But  the  Spaniards  were  not  backwards  in  retali- 
ating upon  their  enemies;  and  Calleja,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, eclipsed  Hidalgo  as  much  in  the  details  of  cold 
blooded  massacre,  as  in  the  practice  of  war, 
t.M»tui.        46.  'Moreios  was  no  less  generous  than  brave;  and 
with  his  fall  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Revolution 
T.  Ftnajof  terminated.     'Fresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain,  and  the 
jlpadEwf^^  Viceroy  Apodaca,  who  succeeded  Calleja,  by  the  adop- 
iuiff-ia.     j-^jj  ^^  ^  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  judicious  distribution 
of  pardons  from  the  king,  reduced  the  armed  Insurgents 
».  s«itti/(iM  to  an  insignificant  number.     'But  aithough  the  country 
*3ffSV'w«  '^^^  exhausted  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  open  hostili* 
"^Sioi'*''  t'^^  quelled,  subsequent  events  show  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  daily  gaining  ground,  and  that  Spain  had 
entirely  lost  all  those  moral  influences  by  which  she  had 
■0  long  governed  her  coJonies  in  the  New  World. 
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1 .  'The  eslablishment  of  a  constitutional  governmeat  in  *;^^l^ 
Spain,  hi  1820,  produced  upon  Mexico  an  effect  veryMatw«s"M 
different  from  wjmt  was  anticipated.  As  the  constitu.  ^ihtSpmiA 
(ion  provided  for  a  more  litieral  administration  of  govern.  ™"''""'"'- 
ment  in  Mexico  than  had  prevailed  since  1812,  the  in- 
creased freedom  of  the  elections  again  threw  the  minds 

of  the    people  into  a  ferment,   and    the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  had  been  only  smothered,  broke  fortli 

2.  'Moreover,  divisions  were  created    among   the  old  a.  DiuitidM 
Spaniards  tliemselves ;    some  being  in  favor  of  the  old  "^nionii. 
system,  while  others  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  con- 
stitn*'in.     *Some  formidable  inroads  oa  the  property  and  oe^'^jS 
prerogatives  of  the    church  alienated   the   clergy  from 

the  new  goveroment,  and  induced  them,  to  desire  a  re- 
turn to  the  old   system.      'The  Viceroy,    Apod&ea,  en-  *^^.^^i^ 
couraged    by  the   hopes    held   out   by  the   Royalists  in 
Spain,  although  he  had   at  first  takeo  the  oath  t 
port  ^e  constitution,  secretly  favored  the  party  o 
to  it,  and  arranged  bis  plans  for  its  overthrow, 

3.  'Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  the  pei'soii  selected  by  the  =■  S"w™ei 
Viceroy  to  make  the  first  open  demoostratioo  asainst  tlie  iifitwiiidein 
existmg  government,  was  offered  the  command  of  a  body 

of  troops  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
was  to  proclaim  the  re-establishment  of  the   absolute 
authority  of  the  king.     'Iturbide,  accepting  tlje  commis-   «.  iiurtiii/ 
man,  departed  from  the  capital  to  take  command  of  the  vs«f™in4 
troops,  but  with  intentions  very  different  from  those  which  S^^i^J^ 
the  Viceroy  supposed  him  to  entertain.     Reflecting  upon      '**''»■ 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  convinced  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  authority  of  Spain  might  be  shalten  off, — by 
bringing  the  Creole  troops  to  act  in  concert  with  the  old 
insurgents,  Iturbide  resolved  to  proclaim  Mexico  wholly 
independent  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

4.  'Having  his  head  quarters  at  the  little  town  of  1821. 
iguala,  on  the  road  to  Acapulco,  Iturbide,  on  the  24t]i  of  i^-^* 
February,  18S1,  there  proclaimed  his  project,  known  as  VS*^ 
the  "  Plan  of  Iguala,"  and  induced  his  soldiers  to  talte  an 

oath  to  support  it.  'This  "  Plan"  declared  that  Mexico  b  Gsmrai, 
should  be  an  independent  nation,  its  religion  Catliolic,  and  al^umiif 
itsgoverninent  a  constitutional  monarchy.    The  crown  was      ^"''^■ 
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I.  offered  to  Feidinani  VII  of  Spain,  provided  he  woqH 
~  consent  to  occupy  the  throne  m  person  ;  and,  in  case  of 
his  refusal)  *o  his  mfuit  biothcis,  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Francisco,  A  con&titution  v/at  to  he  farmed  by  a  Mexi- 
can Congress,  which  the  empire  should  be  bound  by  oath 
to  observe  ;  all  distinctions  of  caste  w  ei  e  to  be  abolished  ; 
all  inhabitants,  whether  Spiniaida,  Creoles,  Africans,  or 
Indians,  who   h     Id    dh  h  f     d  p     i 

were  to  be  ci  d    I     doo      f  ia  ■is  d 

clared  to  be  op    ed  d  1 

-.  'The  V         J    as        h  d  by  h  p       d 

itenu^'iiit  ment  of  Itur    d         d     m       n^         sol        ind 
„S^!S^.  at  the  capital  d  pos  d       d  D      F  N      II 

a  military  ofti  pi      d  h     i    f    h 

ment;  but  h  y     as  g  lly  ized 

and  Iturbide  I  f        p  i      p!  i 

iriMKBani  without  inter    p  B     s         ed  by  G  I     G 

itepiniBnM.  rero  and  Vic         as  &oo  y  k  h  dp 

denee  of  their  y     as  1      bj         fl        d  y 

all  the  surviv         f  h    firat  g  hill 

meats  of  Ore  1       oop    fl    k  d        h  d    d       d  h 

success  was  so  d      d  Th      1      y      d    h 

people  were    qllyddd        f  fdpd 

the  most  dis  1  h         dh  h 

1831.     cause,  and,  bf        1  thfJyh       htco       y 

recognized  th  h  I      b  d  h  p 

of  the  capital  h       N      Hid!      hialfp       b 

tiie  European 
3.Ad^<>«c6tf     6.  'Iturbid     h  d     1      d  h  d  Q  11 

limb  Ji'  troops,  on  his       d        M  1  as      f  m  d    f 

^^i^  the  arrival,  a  V  raC  f  V        y      !  h 

«™fto«i,..  a  crisis,  was        b  d  U  f    I 

I.  Tiie      fortress,     'ACd       flii       hV         ytadbe 
c^;&%    allowed  to  pr       d  f       I     p    pos     f  wi  1 

Iturbide,  the  1  d      d  hi  P    bj  y  h 

Plan  of  Igual  y  m  se  hi 

and  property     f    i      Sp         d  M  d     f 

establishing  ti  1  1      1  1     h     se    f  B 

».AutM,    bon.     By  th     a„      m  11  d    h        T       y    fC 

dova,"  the  V  ce    y         h  k        h 

recognized  th       ipi  fMco       d 


hftbitiut^  DnB-tiiird  oT-whraa  btb  Indir^oa.  It  la  Riipplled  with  watot  by  an  iiguudiict  lua  uillfd 
In  lei^;fJi,  canled  across  the  Tollej  on  ats^  arcbca,  TIig  InhabitajiLA  of  Chi'  sratu  ore  employed 
nmsUy  tn  SErlcnlture :  Ouxe  of  the  at),  dUior  la  smsJl  trades,  oc  la  -noollHi  raoou&Dlorigs 

t  Cordona  la  a  toim  about  fif^  inilBS  S.W.  fCom  Vera  Crui,  outhenstEMe  of  (heltivtol 
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capital  to  the  army  of  tlie  insurgents  uliicfi  loolt  posst'g     JSSl. 
sion  of  it,  without  ctFusion  of  blood  on  the  27tli  of  "sci 
tember,  1821.  " 

7.  'AH  opposition  being  ended,  and  the  capital  ciccu  ,J„^^^g 
pied,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the.  Plan  of  Iguala 

a  provisional  junta  vva-s  established,  the  principal  bu'iuiP-'s 

of  which  was  locaJl  a  eoogressfor  the  foimation  of  a  coh 

elilutioii  suitable  to  the  country,     "it  tJje  same  time  a     iptgcntv 

regeacy,  consisting  of  five  individuals  was  elected  it  tJiP 

head  of  which  was  placed  Ilurbide  as  president  who  v/as 

also  created  general Jssi mo  and  lord  I  jgh  admnal  and  w= 

signed  a  yearly  salary  of  one  liundred  lai  twenty  tl  ou 

sand  dollars. 

8.  'Thus  far  the  plans  of  Iturbide  bad  been  completely  '  ri^H^ 
successful :  few  have  enjoyed  a  more  intoxicating  triumph  ,  ''*^,^ri^ 
and  none  have  been  called,  with  greater  sinceiity  the  jn^tarwi 
saviour  of  their  country.  While  the  second  revolution  rSioiiiitott 
lasted,  the  will  of  their  favorite  was  the  law  o(  the  nation ,  ''*'"' 
and  in  everything  that  could  tend  to  ptomote  asaparatioa 

from  Spain,  not  a  d  g  voice  had  been  heaid 

'But  the  revolutio    had  d  no  principle  and  estab  *^*^^' 

liahed  no  system ;  an  d  oi-der  ol  things  hid       o    ^ 

disappeared,  and         fu  u  anization  of  the  ^oiein 

meat  came  unde     di    u  e  unanimity  whicli  1  a1 

l>efore  prevailed  *  as      a        d 

9.  'When  the  p  al  a  was  about  to  piepare  a  b  oy^ee 
plan  for  assembli  a  ati  na  ngiess  Ituibide  desire!  lavbbicimd 
that  the  deputies  sh  u  d  b  b  u  d  by  oath  to  support  the  'gt^dv^ 
Plan  of  Iguala  in  a     Is  parts  b     re  they  could  take  tl  eir 

seats  ia  the  congress.  To  this,  Generals  Btavo  Gruerrero 
and  Victoria,  and  numerous  others  of  the  old  insuigents 
were  opposed ;  as  they  wished  that  the  people  should  be 
left  unrestrained  to  adopt,  by  their  depiitiet,  such  plan  of 
government  as  they  should  prefei  Althouah  Iturbide 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  point,  yet  the  seedu  of  discon 
tent  were  sown  before  the  sessions  of  the  congress  com 
menced. 

10.  'When  the  congress  assembled  ■  three  distinct  par  1822 
ties  were  found  amongst  the  members  The  Bourbonisls  afeb-H 
adhering  to  the  plan  of  Iguala  altrgether  «ibhed  a  con  '  umh™, 
Btitutional  monarchy,  with  a  prince  of  the  hou^e  of  Boui  iSI^I™ 
bon  at  its  head  :  the  EepichUcan,  setting  aoide  the  Plan  of  ^^^jSw* 
Iguala,  desired  a  federal  republic,  while  a  thiid  party  >^>"' 
the  Itiirbidisls,  adopting  the  Plan  of  Iguala  with  the  e\cep 

tioQ  of  the  article  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  wished  to  piace 
Iturbide  himself  upon  tfie  throne.     'As  it  was  soon  learned  '■  P'^^^ 
that  the  Spanish  government  had  declared^  the  treaty  of  tmJWjarw. 
Cordova  null  and  void,  the  Bourtionists  ceased  to  exist  as  ''  "'*  "' 
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(iNALYsis.  a  parly,  and  (he  struggle  was  ooufined  to  the  IturbidisM 

-...__        ^^^j  |.j^^  Republicans. 

1  Bt^^        H.  'After  a  violent  controverey  tlie  ialter  succeeded  in 

E»fcror6!/  carrying,  by  a  large  majority,  a  piaa  for  the  reduction  oi 

uii^^S  the  army;  when  the  partizans  of  Iturbide,  perceiving 
that  his  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and  that,  if  they 
wished  ever  to  see  him  upon  the  throne,  the  &"empt  muat 
be  made  before  the  memory  of  his  former  services  should 
be  lost,  coBcerted  their  measures  for  inducing  the  army 
and  the  populace  to  declare  in  his  favor.  Accordingly, 
Jm  i».  on  the  night  of  the  18lh  of  May,  1822,  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  of  M     '  d  wd    f  th    1  begg 

by  whom  the  ass  d 

before  the  ho  in  is 

of  swords  and  es  m 

title  of  Augustin        F 
iHmpthe        12.  'Iturbi  mm  oc  p  g 

cmgrmVoL  to  yield  with  •«  ai 

ot-mwfli.  jgj.  jijg  „  ^j[j  ^j.  ^g  people,  brought  the  subject  before 
congress;  which,  overawed  by  hia  armed  paitizans  who 
filled  the  galleries,  and  by  the  demon stratioas  of  the  rab- 
ble without,  gave  their  sanction  to  a  measure  whicii  they 

n^/fMit  ^^^  ^°^  *^^  power  to  oppose.     'The  choice  was  ratified  by 
oBjiwo-    the  provinces  without  opposition,  aJid  Iturbide  found  him- 
self in  peaceable  possession  of  a  throne  to  which  his  own 
abilities  and   a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances 
had  raised  him. 

t.^Theeaa^      13.  "Had  tlie  monarch  elect  been  guided  by  counsels 

ilmxii&led  of  prudence,  and  allowed  his  authority  to  be  confined 
nrcfteucL"  within  constitutional  limits,  he  might  perhaps  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  modified  authority ;  but  forgetting 
the  unstable  foundation  of  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign 
with  all  the  airs  of  hereditary  royalty.  "On  his  accession 
a  struggle  for  power  immediately  commenced  between 
him  and  the  congress.  He  demanded  a  veto  upon  all  the 
articles  of  the  constitution  then  under  discussion,  and  the 
right  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure  the  members 
of  the  i-upreme  tribunal  of  |«sfice 

14  'The  breach  contmued  widening,  ^nd  at  length  a 
laK,  proposed  by  the  empeior  for  the  pstablishment  of 
military  tnbunah,  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  con 
greas  Iturbide  retaliated  by  impnsomng'  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  bodj  Remonstrances  and 
reclamations  on  the  part  of  congress  followed,  and  Itur- 
bide at  leni^leiminated  the  dispute,  as  Ciorawell  and 
B^ll^p1rte  had  done  on  ';imilai  ocLTbions  bpfjrt  him  by 
proL.iaiming''  the  dissolution  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
substituting  in  its  stead  a  junta  of  his  own  nomination. 
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15.  'The  new  assembly  acted  as  the  ready  echo  of  the    1822. 

imperial  will,  yet  it  never  possessed  any  iniiuence  ;  and  ^^ 

the  popularity  of  Iturbide  himself  did  not  long  survive  'aaemiiig, 
bis  assumption  of  arbitrary  power.  'Before  the  end  of  iidc'tiwibi- 
November  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro-  *'^^ 
vinues,  but  this  was  speedily  quelled  by  the  imperial  «»"■ 
troops.  'Soon  after,  the  youthful  general  Santa  Anna,'  %^^a 
a.  former  supporter  of  Iturbide,  but  who  had  been  haugh-  ^  ™^^ 
tily  dismissed  by  him  from  the  government  of  Vera  Cruz,  saniaArma. 
published  an  address''  to  the  nation,  in  which  he  re-  "• 'JJ^fH "^ 
proacheii  the  emperor  w'th  having  broken  his  coronation  ^'™™;^^ 
oatli  by  dissolving  the  congress,  ajid  declared  his  determi-  siui  lan-ni.) 
nation,  and  that  of  the  garriaoQ  which  united  with  him,  to  ■!'«='■ 
aid    in    reassembling  the   congress,  and    protecting  its 

16.  *Santa  Anna  was  soon  joined  by  Victoria,  to  whom     1823. 
tie  yielded  the  chief  command,  m  the  expectation  that  his  %^^l^^ 
oame  and  well  known  principles  would  inspire  with  confi-  dWMifon «? 
dence  those  who  were  inclined  to  favor  the  establishment  iroops-aii 
of  a  republic.     A  force  sent  out  by  Iturbide  to  quell  the.  "^la^m. 
revolt  went  over  to  the  insurgents  ;  Generals  Bravo  and       1*1^ 
Guerrero  took  the  field  on  the  same  side  ;  dissatisfaction 

spread  through  tlie  provinces  ;  part  of  the  imperial  army 

revolted  ;  and  Iturbide,  either  terrified  by  the  stoi-m  which 

he  had  so  unexpectedly  conjured  up,  or  really  anxious  to 

avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  called  together  all  the  members 

of  the  old  congress  then  in  the  capital,  and  on  the  19th  of    Mnrcii  la 

March,    1883,  formally   resigned   the    imperial  crown; 

stating  his  intention  to  leave  the  country,  lest  Lis  presence 

in  Mesicoshould  be  a  pretext  for  farther  dissensions.    'The  ^^^^ 

congress,  after  declaring  his  assumption  of  the  crowa  to    si^.  ond 

have  been  an  act  of  violence,  and  consequently  mill,-  wil-  inirMii«.froiii 

lingly  allowed  him  to  leave  the  Jiingdom,  and  assigned  to  '*"™"'™ 

hiiti  a  3'eariy  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 

his  su|)))ort.     With  his  family  and  suite  he  embarked  for 

Leghorn  on  the  eleventh  of  May.  '*'!"'  " 

17.  'On  the  departure  of  Iturbide,  a  temporary  exe-  b.  Trnipornm 
cutive    was   appointed,  consisting  of  Generals  'Victoria,  tpjK^aitd- 
Bravo,  and  Negrete,"  by  whom  the  government  was  ad-   pX-md 
ministered  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  congress,  which  "%^SIa™ 
assembled  at  the  capital    in  August,  1823.     This  body       auc 
immediately  entered   on  the  duties  of  prepariog  a  new  '  'k*  a™-'"- 
constitution,  which  was  submitted  on  the  Slst  of  Janu- 
ary, 1824,  and    definitively  sanctioned   on   the    4th  of 
October  following. 

18.  'By  this  instrumnnt,  modeled  somewhat  after  the  1B24. 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  absolute  indepen-  ^^'^  """ 
dence   of  the   coimtry  was    declared,   and   tlie   several  ™-"'- 
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Mexicaa  Provinces  were  united  in  a  Pedoral  Republic. 
'The  legislative  power  was  vested   in  a  Ck>iigresa,  con- 
""      sisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.    'The 
'^7   Senate  waa  to  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
''™    State,  elected  by  the  Legislature  tfiereof,  for  a  term  of 
four   years.     The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be 
composed  of  members  elected,  for  a  term  of  two  yeara, 
by  the  citizens  of  the  States.     Representatives  were  to 
be  at  least  tweaity-five  years  of  age,  and  Senatore  thirty, 
and  each   must   have  resided    two    years   in  the  Slate 
from  which  he  was  chosen, 
ersm-      19.  'The  supreme  executive  autliority  was  vested  in 
'        one  individual,  styled  the  "  President  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,"  who  was  to  be  a  Mexican  born,  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  elected,  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
.^'"  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States.     'The  judicial 
power  was   lodged    in  a  Supreme  Court,  composed   of 
eleven  judges  and  an  attorney-general,  who  were  to  be 
Mexican  born,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  be  elected 
by  the   Legislatures  of  iJie  States  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the   same  ibrmalities  as  the   President  of  the 
Republic,    and  who  were  not  to  be  removed,  unless  in 
cases  specified  by  law. 
wMo       20.  'The  several    States  composing  the  confederacy, 
were  "to  organize  their  govemmeots  in  conformity  to  the 
Federal  Act ;   to  observe  and  enforce  the  general  lawa 
of  the  Union;  to  transmit   annually  to  the  Congress  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  re- 
spective treasuries,  and  a  description  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  each  State ;  together  with 
the  new  branches  of  industry  that  might  be  introduced, 
if  and  the  best  mode  of  doing  so."     "Each  was  to  protect 
its  inhabitants  "  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of 
writing,  printing,  and  publisliing  their  political  opinions, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  previous  license,  revision,  or 
a.  approbation."     'No  individual  was  to  commence  a  suit  al 
law,  without  having  previously  attempted  in  vain  to  settle 
the  cause  by  arbitration. 
J,       21.  'The  Mexican    constitution  displayed    a  laudable 
I!  anxiety  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  by 
disseminating  the  blessings  of  education,  hitherto  almost 
totally  neglected ;  by  opening  roads ;  granting  copy-righU 
and  patents;  establishiiig  the  liberty  of  the  press;  pro- 
moting naturalization ;    and   throwing  open  the  porta  tn 
foreign  trade  ;  and  by  abolishing  many  abuses  of  arbi- 
trary power,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of 
fta-  the  colonial  government.     'Yet  some  omissions  are  lo  be 
'egretted.     The  trial  by  Jury  was  not  introduced,  nor  was 
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the  requsite  publicity  given  to  the  administration  of  jus-     1S34. 

(ice.     Moreover,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  degree  of 

intolerance  was  exhibited,  hardly  to  be  expected   from 

men  who  had  long  struggled  to  be  free,  and  who  even 

then  bore  fresh  upon  them  the  traces  of  their  bondage. 

As  if  to  bind  down  the  consciences  of  posterity  to  all  fu-    juiieiatu 

lure  generations,  the  third  article  in  Die  constitution  de-  ""°"^''™*- 

clared  that  "  The  Religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is,  and 

will  he  perpehialli/,  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic.     The 

nation  will  protect  it  by  wise  akd  just  laws,  and  pro- 

iibit  the  exerdst  of  any  other  tobaleiier." 

22.  'The  fate  of  the  ex-emperor,  Iturbide,  remains  to  i.  JV""' 
be  noticed  in  this  chapter.     From  Italy  he  proceeded  to  mv^^ir- 
London,  and  made  preparations  for  returning  to  Mexico  ;       *    ' 
in  consequence  of  which,  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  April' 
1824,    passed  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  him.     He 
landed'  in  disguise  at  S0t6  la  Marina,  July  I4th,   1824  ; 
was  arrested  by  General  Garza ;  and  shot  at  Padillo*  by 
order  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the 
19th  of  that  month.     'The  severity  of  this  measure,  ailer  "^^^^^ 
the  services  which  Iturbide  had  rendered  to  the  countiy, 
in  effectually  casting  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  can  be  ex- 
cused only  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
avoiding,  in  any  other  way,  the  honors  of  a  civii  war. 
'During  the  year  1824,  the  ti'anquillity  of  the  country  was  s  vemin- 
otherwise  disturbed  by  a  few  petty  insurrections,  which 
were  easily  suppressed  by  the  government  troops. 


CHAPTER  T. 


MEXICO,  FROM  THE  ADOPTION  OP  THE  FEDERAL    smiiatf, 
CONSTiTUTION    OP   1624,    TO    THE    COMMENCE-    ^'^"^  '■ 
MENT  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  1846. 

1.  'On  the  first  of  January,  1825,  the  fii'st  congress  un-     1825. 
der  the  federal  constitution  assembled  in  the  city  ofMexico ;      Jon.  i. 
and,  at  the  same  time.  General  Guadoliipe  Victoria  was  \,X'^%. 
installed  as  president  of  the  republic,  and  General  Nicholas  t^omgti-. 
Bravo  ets   vice-president.     'The  years   1825  and   1836    ^igeai. 
Dassed  with  few  disturbances  ;  the  administration  of  Vicfo-  ^.^j^^ 
ria  was  generally  popular ;  and  ihe  couotry  enjoyed  a  high-     vuuru. 
er  degree  of  prosperity  than  at  any  former  or  subsequent 
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ANALYaia.  jieriod,     'Bui  tow-ards  the  cloie  of  the   vear  1826j  two 
rival  fautioQS,  which  had  already  uL  orbed  tl 


1.  afmu/i-t  lilical  influence  of  the  (!ountry,begT    se   uu  h  to  threaten, 
(lortj,      jjut  Qjjjy  ())g  peace   of  societj     but  tl  e  s  ab  1  ty  of  the 
govern  ma  nt  itself, 
it^jaa-       2.  'The  masonic  societies,  theo  nu    e  ou        tlie  coun- 
jwiiwrtaf    try,  were  divided  into  two  parties  known  -is  the  Eanocea 
"Smo-jT    and  the  Yorkhios,  or  the  Scotch  and  the  Yoi  k  lodges.     The 
former,  of  Scotch  origin,  were  composed,  of  lai^ep    p   e- 
tors,  aristocratic  in  opinion,  in  favor  of  the  establisl  m 
of  a  strong  government,  and  supposed  to  be  sec     ly 
clined  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  kinj,    h 
from  the  Bourbon   family.     The  Yorklnos,  wh       lodge 
was  founded  by  the  New  York  masons,  through  th   a^  n  y 
of  Mr,  Poinsett,  the  envoy  of  the  United  Slates,  fe  pp       d 
democracy,  and  opposed  a  royal  or  central  gov    nn     t, 
and  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  tl     Span 
ish  residents. 
-  >«d{        3.  'Each  party,    however,    mutually   criminated    the 
h™.       other,  and  each  was  charged  with  the  desigu  of  overturn- 
iwihKw    '"S  ^^  established  iostitutioos  of  the  country.     *ln'  the 
elections  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  bribery, 
corruption,  and  calumnies  of  all  kinds  were  resorted  to  by 
ooth  parties,  and  some  of  the  elections  were  declared  nuil 
in  consequence  of  the   illegality  of  the  proceedings  by 
5  Bw/^  which   they  had  been  effected.     'Many   supposed   con- 
spiracies of  the  Spaniards  and  their  abettors  were    de- 
nounced by  the  Yorkinos ;  and  projects  for  the  expulsion 
e  chm-sa    of  the  Spaniards  were  openly  proclaimed.     'The  presi- 
'fnSeni!'  dent  himself  was  repeatedly  charged  by  each  party  with 
favoring  the  other,  and  with  secretly  designing  the  over- 
throw of  that  system  which  he  had  spent  a  life  of  toil  and 
danger  in  establishing. 
J-  TAu  jw       4.  'The  first  open  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
°^afi/>e    treason  tothe  government,  which  led  the  way  to  scenes  of 
"*       violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the  final  prostration  of  the 
hopes  of  the  country,  pi'oceeded  from  the  Scotch  party  ; 
and  was  designed  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of 
1827.     the   Yorkinos.     'On  the  33d   of  December   1827,  I'on 
*.  ncfianitf  Manuel  Montalio'  proclaimed,  at  Otiimba,*  a  plan  for  tne 
ii.(pranojn-  forcible   reform   of  the  government.     He  demanded  tne 
Mim^nm)  abolition  of  all  secret   societies ;  the  dismissal   of   ihe 
ministera  of  government,  who  were  charged  as  wanting 


*  Otmnba  Is  b  sm^  town  about  tbrty  ndlva  N-£.  tntm  the  alt;  of  Mi 

pyramids  of  uuhiKiwD  orlglD,  bub  whloh  are  uaualty  a^oiibed  tQ  cheTii 
loitls,  i)im«i  the  "  Henae  of  the  Sun,"  is  sUll  180  feet  high  i  thaothei 
Ibo  Moon,"  la  lH  tent,  hljh,    <3w  tdsp,  p.  filiS.) 
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in  probity,  virtue,  and  nierit;  Ibe  dismissal  of  Mr.  Poin-     ISSf. 
sett,  the  minister  accredited  fiom  the   United  States,  who  — — — 
was  huld  lo  be  the  chief  director  of  the  Yorkir.os  ;  and  a 
more  iTgorous  enforcement   of  llie  constitution    and  the 
existing  laws. 

5,  '  riie  plan  of  Montaiio  was  immediately  declared  by  '■  DeaaaivM 
the  Yorkinos  lo  have  for  its  object,  '  to  prevent  the  banish-    VBr*i«o>. 
ment  of  the  Spaniards,  to  avert  the  chastisement  then  im- 
pending over  the  oonspirators  against  independence,  ia 
destroy   republican   institutions,    and   place  the  country 

once   more   under  the   execrable   yoke  of  a  Bourbon.' 
'General  Bravo,  the  vice-president,  and  the  leader  of  the  sjw/niim 
Scotch  party,  who  had  hitlierto  been  the  advocate  of  law      imito. 
and  order,  left  the  capital,  and  making  common  cause  with     1838. 
the  insurgents,  issued  a  manifesto  in  favor  of  Montano,  in 
which  he  denounced  tjie  president  himself  as  connected 
with  the  Yorkinos. 

6.  'By  this  rash  and  ill-advised  movement  of  General  ,^S^i*« 
Bravo,  the  president  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into    prtsmra 
the  arms  of  the  Yorkinos,  and  to  give  to  their  chief,  Gene- 
ral Guerrero,  the  command  of  the  government  troops  that 

were  detached  to  put  down  the  rebellion.     'The  insurrec-  '  ^J^^"' 
tion  was  speedily  quelled ;  and  Bravo,  whose  object  was  ^(^^ 
an  amicable  arrangement,  and  who  would  allow  no  blood    nfurana. 
to  be  shed  in  the  quarrel  which  he  had  imprudently  pro- 
voked, surrendered  at  Tuiancingo,*  and  was  banished  by 
a  decree"  of  congress,  with  a  number  of  his  adherents.        «  Apntw. 
"!.  'The  leader  of  the  Scotch  party  being  thus  removed,    '/J^"^ 
it  was  thought  that  in  the  ensuing  presidential  election, 
(September.  1828,)  the  success  of  General  Guerrero,  the 
Yorkino  candidate,  was  rendered  certain ;  but  unexpeit- 
cdly  a  new  candidate  was  brought  forward  by  the  Scoto.\ 
party,  in  the  person  of  (Jeneral  Pedraza,  the  minister  ot 
war;  who,  alter  an  arduous  contest,  was  elected  president 
by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes  over  his  competitor. 
"The  successful  party  now  looked  forwaixl  to  the  enjoyment «.  cwiJmH  ^ 
of  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  under  the  firm  and  vigorous  ^^^"^^ 
administration  of  Pedraza;    but  their  opponents   were  "^^"^ 
unwilling  to  tww  with  submission  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
asserting  that  the  elections  had  been  carried  by  fraud 
and   bribery,   and  that  Pedraza  was  an   enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  they  determined  to  redress,  by  an 
appeal  to  arms,  the  injustice  sustained  by  their  chief,  upon 
wliose  elevation  to  the  presidency  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Yorkino  party  naturally  depended. 
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i.  'At  this  moratnt   Santi   Anna    whose   name   had 
1  Rcbeinoa  figured  ni  the  moat  tuibulent  pei  ods  of  the  Revolution 
"jnS'"     ^'""^^  ^^^1   appealed  on  thp  political  -^tage      Under  the 
plea  that  the  lesult  of  the  late  electioQ  dd  not  show  the 
real  will  of  a  majoi  ty  of  the  people  at  the  head  of  500 
(poMt-ii.)    men  hp  t  ok  posaession  of  the  ca  tie  of  Pe  ote  where  he 
neepLia,    publiahel"  an  address  declaring  tliit  the  sueoes   of  Pe- 
draza  hai  been  piod  ii,ed  by  fiaud   and  that  lie  had  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  rectify  the  error,  by  proclaimiug  Guer- 
rero president, — aa  the  only  effectual  mode  of  maintaining 
the  chai-acter  and  assel-ting  the  dignity  of  the  country. 
^mStS''      ^'  *These  dangerous  principles  were  met  by  an  ener- 
!*»>■       getic  proclamation*'  of  the  president,  which  called  upon 
b  aoiiL  n.   jjjg   States  aDd  the  people  to  aid  in  arresting  the  wild 
schemes  of  this  traitor  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 
s.smiaj^  'Santa  Anna  was  besieged  at  Perote*  by  the  government 
^ffloipH.  forces,  and  aa  action  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle ;  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape, 
<-  aiattof  witli  a  portion  of  his  original  adherents.     'So  little  dispo- 
o™iiri;.'*°  sition  was  shown  in  the  □eighboring  provinces  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  that  many  fondly  imagined 
''na^m'  ^^^^  '^^  danger  was  past.     'Santa  Anna,  being  pursued, 
jirtsmBTj^  surrendered  at  discretion  to  General   Calderon,  oa  the 
""witftn-isi.    14th  of  December ;  but  before  that  time  important  events 
had  transpired  ia  the  capital ;  and  the  captive  general,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  was  enabled  to  aaaunae 
the  command  of  the  very  army  by  which  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner. 
I-  Aimffn        10.  'About  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Santa  Anna  fi'om 
OaamtA  pg^jg^  (jjg  capital  had  become  the  rendezvous  of  a  num- 
bi;r  of  ilie  more  ultra  of  the  Yorkino  chiefs,  ambitious  and 
1  satless  spirits,  most  of  whom  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  some  petty  insurrections,  but  whose  lives  had 
'sS^^"  ^^^^  spared  by  the  lenity  of  the  government.     'On  the 
^f«t      night  of  the  SOth  of  November,  1828,  a  battalion  of  mi- 
1838,     litia,  headed  by  the  es-Marquis  of  Cadena,  and  assisted 
by  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Garcia,  surprised  the  gov- 
ernment guard,  took  possessioo  of  the  artillery  barracks, 
seized  the  guns  and  ammunition,  and  signified  to  the  pres. 
ident  their  deteimination  either  to  compel  the 
issue  a  decree  for  the  banishment  of  the  "* 
within  twenty-four  hours,  or  tbemselvet 
those  who  should  fall  into  their  hands. 
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11     I     ha    be  n  d  that  if  the    piesidenl   had    ISas. 

acted        h  p    p      f  he  might  have  quelled  the    ,  cmsurT 

insu  b  ppears  that  he  had  no  fort^   "^^IS^" 

at  h     d  po    1    ufi]        ly  p    verful  to  lender  liis  inteife-  h^ sUjiuHm 
ren        ff     u  d    1      night  Has   allowed  to  pass  in  '™*'=™*'™- 

fruil  S3     Jtplua  O     the  following  morning   the      i>="- ' 

insu  g  n     w        j       d  by    1  e  leaders  of  the  Gueireio  XJ^o^ 
Dart         b  dy    f  h     n  1    a    and  a  vast  multitude  of  tlie  iaXr^§^. 
rabble  of  the  city,  who  were  promiipd  the  pillage  of  the 
capital  as  the  reward  of  then  cooperation,     'Encouiaged    i^*J^ 
1^  these   reenforcements,  the   mBUigeats  now   declared  t&cSuituitii 
their  ulterior  views,  bv  proclaiming  Guerrero  president ; 
while  he,  after  haranguing  the  populace,  leil  the  city  with 
a  small  body  of  men  to  watch  the  result 

12.  'In  the  mean  time  tlie  government  had  received    ^-  Gmwm-  _ 
small  accessions  of  strength,   by    the  annal   of  troops  aimniMytoi 
from  the  country ;  but  all  concert  of  action  waj  embar- 
rassed by  the  growing  distrust  of  the  piesident,  whose 
indecision,  perhaps  arising  fiom  an  aveision  to  shed  Mex- 
ican blood,  induced  many  to  believe  that  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  projects  of  the  Torkinos.     'The  whole  of  the  e  edmiiq' 
first  of  December  was  consumed  in  discussions  and  prep-     iSird^ 
arations,  but  on  the  second,  the  government,  alarmed  by    ^"^y^' 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  before  evening  the  insurgents  were 
driven  from  many  of  the  posts  which  they  had  previously 
occupied ;  but  on  the  following  day,  however,  they  were      Dee  « 
snabltd  by  their  increasing  strength  to  regain  them  after 
a  severe  contest,  in  which  their  leader.  Colonel  Garcia, 
and  several  inferior  officers,  fell ;  while,  on  the  govern- 
ment side,  Colonel  Lopez  and  many  others  were  killed. 

18.  "Discouragement  now  spread  among  the  gover .- «.  nisoourMj- 
ment  troops,  and,  during  the  night  of  the  third,  many  offi-  ^^SSm^ 
cera,  convinced  that  the  insurrection  would  be  successful,      "■"ojh. 
sought  safety  in  flight.     'On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the      ^''■^■ 
insurgents  displayed  a  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  and  a  '''^^i^ 
conference  ensued,  but  without  leading  to  any  permanent    ^^S^. 
arrangement ;  for,  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the 
insurgents  received  a  strong  reenforcement  under  Guerrero 
himself,  and  the  firing  recommenced.     'The  few  parties  s. 
of  regular  troops  that  still  continued  the  contest  were  soon 
reduced,  and  the  congress  dissolved  itself,  after  protesting 
against  the  violence  to  which  it  was  compelled  to  yield. 

14.  'The  city  rabble  now  spread  themselves  like  a  Tor- 
rent over  the  town,  where  they  committed  every  iipeciesof  *; 
excess.     Under  pietenee  of  seizing  Spanish  property,  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  whether  Mexicans  or  Spaniards, 
were  broken  open  and  pillaged  ;  the  Parian,  or  great  com- 
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il  square,  where  most  of  the  retail  merchants  of 
~"  Mexico  liad  their  shops,  oontaining  goods  to  the  anwuiit 
of  three  niiilioos  of  dollars,  was  emptied  of  its  contents  in 

'aiPe^Sa  ^''^  Course  of  a  few  liours;  'nor  were  these  disgraceful 
scenes  oheoked  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  when 
order  was  restored  by  General  CJuerrero  himself,  whom 
the  president  had  appoiated  minister  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, ill  the  place  of  General  Pedraza,  who,  convinced 
that  resistonce  was  hopeless,  had  retired  from  the  capital. 

'ta^^Sei.       15.  'A  civil  war  was  now  seriously  apprehended  ;  for 

"^        Pedraaa  had  numerous  and  powerful  friends,  both  among 

the  military  and  the  people,  and  several  of  the  more  im- 

ifft*™"''  portant  states  were  eager  to  espouse  his  cause.  'Had  Iha 
contest  commenced,  it  must  have  been  a  long  and  a  bloody 
■  one,  but  Pedraza  had  the  generosity  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
dividual rights  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  hia 

'JiSi"f^  country.     'Refusing  the  proffered  services  of  his  friend^ 

iraueiicij-  and  recommending  submission  even  to  au  unconstitutional 
president  in  preference  to  a  civil  war,  he  formally  re- 
signed the  presidency,  and  obtained  permission  to  quil  the 
1829.     territories  of  the  Republic.     'The  congress    wiiich  as- 

Mif^^t  sembled  on  the  lat  of  January,  1839,  declared"  Guerrero 
*"■<«■       to  be  duly  elected  president,  having,  next  to  Pedraza,  a 

)'iBo'o9hi-  ff^joi'ity  of  votes.  General  Bustamente,"  a  distinguished 
nan  ».>  Yorkiao  leader,  was  named  vice-president ;  a  Yorkino 
ministry  was  appointed ;  and  Santa  Anna,  who  was  de- 
clared to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  was  nameiJ 
minister  of  war,  m  reward  for  his  services. 

nf^tir^        16.   'Thus  terminated  the  first  struggle   for  the   presi 

'm'l^i^"^"  denlial  succession  in  Mexico, — in  scenes  of  violence  anoi 
bloodshed,  and  in  the  triumph  of  revolutionary  force  ovei 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  The  appeal  then 
made  to  arms,  instead  of  a  peaceful  resort  to  the  consti- 
tutional mode  of  settling  disputes,  has  since  been  deeply 
regretted  by  the  prominent  actors  tliemselves,  many  of 
whom  have  perished  in  subsequent  revolutions,  victims  of 
their  own  blood-stained  policy.  The  country  will  long 
mourn  the  consequences  of  their  rash  and  guilty  mea- 

!n  KifM-  1"^'  '-^^  Guerrero  had  been  installed  by  military  force, 
io«aJ'i5i""jf  it  was  natural  that  he  should  trust  to  the  same  agency  for 
Gutftr'fa  a  continuance  of  his  power.  But  the  ease  with  which  a 
iiapre-  successful  revolution  could  be  effected,  and  the  supreme 
'^''""^  authority  overthrown  by  a  bold  and  daring  chieftrin,  had 
rmMu«rfer  been  demonstrated  too  fatally  for  the  future  peace  if  the 
S™?i™m-  country,  and  ambitious  chiefs  were  not  long  wanting  to 
'"''^^  take  advantage  of  this  dangerous  facility. 
■  fairxT.        18.  'A  Spanish  expedition  of  4000  men  having  landed* 
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real-  Tampioo,*  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican  Republic,     ISSO. 
Guerrero  was  invested  with  the  office  of  dictator,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,     'Afier  an  occupation  of  two  i.  sumnder 
months,  the  invading  army  surrendered  to  Santa  Anna  on  %is'J^l'^ 
the  10th  of  September  ;  but  Guerrero,  although  the  danger  ^^ra^S^ 
had  passed,  manifested  an  unwillingness  to  surrender  the  "^^J^S^ 
Bstraordinary  powers  that  had  been  conferi'ed  upon  him. 
'Bustamente,  then  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops  lield  in  ^^^^^^ 
i^adiness  to  repel  Spanish  invasion,  thought  this  a  favor-       «™- 
able  opportunity   for    striking  a  blow   for    supremacy. 
Charging  Guerrero  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  the 
dictatorship,  and  demanding  concessions  which  he  knew 
would  not  be  granted,  he  proceeded  towards  the  capital 
for  t!ie  ostensible  purpose  of  reforming  executive  abuses. 
'Santa  Anna  at  first  feebly  opposed  this  movement,  hut  at  %^^^ 
length  joined  the  discontented  general.     'The  government  i.  oomh^ 
was  easily  overthrown,  Guerrero  fled  to  the  mountains,  '''  """ 
and  Bustamente  was  proclaimed  his  suceessgr.      'The   ^awew. 
leading  principle  of  his  administration,  which  was  san-  ™*n's'KU'o* 
guinary  and  proseriptive,  appeared  to  be  the  subversion 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  central  government ;  in  which  lie  was  supported 
by  the  military,  the  priesthood,  and  the  great  Creole  pro- 
prietors ;  while  the  Federation  was  popular  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  sustained  by  'heir  votes, 

19.  'In  the  spring  of  1830,  Don  Jos^  Codali.ti  published  1830. 
a  "  Plan,"  demanding  of  Bustamente  the  restoration  of  ^ii^iK 
civil  authority.  Encouraged  by  this  demonstration,  Guer-  lemm^ 
rero  reappeared  in  the  field,  established  hia  government  J^aaamv 
at  Valladolid,  and  the  whole  country  was  again  in  arms. 

The  attempt  of  Guerrero,  however,  to  regain  the  su- 
preme  power,  was  unsuce^sful.  Obliged  lo  (iy  to  Aea- 
puleo,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
the  commander  of  a  Sardinian  vessel,  conveyed  to  Oaxaea,'  »k«9,p.b31 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  bearing  arms  against  the  es- 
tablished government,  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  exe- 
ecuted  in  February,  1881.  1831. 

20.  'After  this,  tranquillity  prevailed  until  1832,  when     1832. 
Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  early  adherents  of  Guerrero,  but  '^^^^ 
afterwards  the  principal  supporter  of  the  revolution  by  "^"S^^" 
*hich  he  was  overthrown,  pretending  alarm  at  the  arbi-  meniij  ^ 
:rary  encroachments  of  Bustamente,  placed  himself  at  the 

:i«ad   of  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,f  and  demanded  a 

•  Tomniico  (Tam  -vli-ro)  Is  st  Uie  soutliem  eitremlty  of  (be  state  of  TmnauliiHiE,  2^  mllM 
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ANALYSIS,  re-oi'ganizatioo  of  tlie  miiiistiy,  as  a  pretext  for  revolt. 
I.  chaiaaer  'Tlie  announcement  made  by  Santa  Anna  was  certainly 
'^'^™'^  in  favor  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  the  friends 
of  liberty,  and  of  the  democratic  federal  system,  immed'ately 
'rtm^fS^  rallied  to  his  support.     'After  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  year, 
arufgie.  is  attended  by  tJie  usual  proportion  of  anaj'chy  and  bloodshed, 
iietuKinait  in  December,  Bustarnente  proposed  an  armistice  to  Santa 
""oriw,"*  Anna,   which  terminated"   io  an  arrangement  between 
t  Due,  23.    them,  by  which  the  former  resigned  the  government  in 
favor  of  Pedraza,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  votes  of 
the  states  in  1838;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  armies  of 
both  parties  should  unite  in  support  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution in  its  original  purity, 
-^      31.  ^In  the  meantime  Santa  Ann 
for  the  exiled  Pedraza,  brought  hirr 
ii  inauTiaii    and  sent  himii  to  tlie  capital  to  se. 
^'S^'n" '  t/tree  monHts  of  his  unexpired  terra. 

1833.     was  assembled,  Pedraza  delivered  a 
^SatU  *''^'  '^ody,  in  which,  after  reviewing  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ain^Ba.     ceding  four  years,  he  passed  an  extravagant  eulogium  on 
Santa  Anna,  his  early  foe,  and  recent  friend,  and  referred 
*■  ^'^loT  *°  ^^^  "^  '''^  destined  successor.     'In  the  election  which 
pratimt.    followed,  Santa  Anna  was  chosen  pi-esident,  and  Gomez 
Farias  vice-president.     On  the  15th  of  May  the  new  presi- 
dent entered  the  capital,  and  on  the  Ibllowing  day  assumed 
B-jte-MiaS-  the  duties  of  his    office.      'The  federal  system,  wliich 
(fts^SrS  had  been   outraged  by  the  usurpations  of  the  centralist 
'"'""'•     leader  Bustamente,  was  again  recognized,  and  apparently 
re-established  under  the  new  admin iatration. 
r  Movemmt      22.  'Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  Santa  Anna 
DmSu^   had   entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  when  General 
D-Jnnex.    Duran  promulgated"  a  plan  at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cue- 
vas,*  in  favor  of  the  church  and  the  army  ;  at  the  same 
time   proclaiming  Santa  Anna  supreme   dictator  of  tha 
nViS^^  Mexican  nation.     "Although  it  was  believed  that  the  presi- 
^^!^^^  dent  himself  had  secretly  instigated  this  movement,  yet 
tioM^ihthB  raised  a  large  force,  and  appointing  Arista,  one  of  Bus- 
proosftMnfs  tamente's  most  devoted  partizans,  his  second  in  command, 
"■    left  the  capital  with  the  professed  intention  of  quelling  the 
revolt.     The  troops  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Arista 
suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  Dui'an,  at  the 
same  time  securing,  the  president's  person,  and  proclaiming 
him  dictator. 

tbt  Btroag  citadel  of  San  .Tuao  (is  Ullon/bnilt  on  an  island  of  the  Bsme  name,  aboal  4[)0  fiitlwiKa 

On,  and  it  mceedingly  insecnre. 

*  Sow  AvgusUn  lie  iaa  Cnevoi  (Coo-i-vaa)  la  a  viUft^  about  twel-ve  mil*^  ermtb  from  tbs 
titj  of  UqeEoo.  It  iras  ubaudDovd  dunng  Uw  Keffolutlon,  and  la  now  Uttla  yiaited,  asweA 
dsTlnE  th^  gnat  JSir,  xhioli  Is  bold  t^en  3,iiim&11y  dai^n;  Ibe  montJi  nf  Uay,  and  vhkk  tl 
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23.  'When  news  of  this  movement  reacliedihe  military    IS33. 

in  the  capital,  they  proclaimed  themselves  in  its  favor  with 

shouts  of  "Santa  Anna  for  dictator."     'The  vice-presi-   iai-y^iiii 
dent,  however,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  Santa  Anna,  j  ^1,^, 
and  coDvinced  that  he  was  employing  a  stratagem  to  test  '^2^'^ 
the  probability  of  euceesa  in  his  ulterior  aim  at  absolute       <*«>'- 
power,  rallied  the  federalists  against  the  soldiery,  and  de- 
feated the  ingenious  scheme  of  the  president  and  his  allies. 
'Affecting  to  make  his  escape,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  the  ''^^^ 
city,  and  having  raised  another  force,,  pursued  the  insur-  ^l^^ffg,. 
gents,  whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  at  Guanaxuato. 

Arista  was  pardoned,  and  Duran  banished  ;  and  the  vic- 
torious president  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
hailed  as  the  champion  of  the  federal  conslitutioD,  and  the 
father  of  his  country ! 

24.  'Soon  after,  Saiita  Anna  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  i.TAewii* 
country,  when  the  executive  authority  devolved  on  Farias  sa^Amia, 
the  vice-president,  who,  entertaining  a  confirmed  dislike  ^"^.^s,?™ 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  military,  commenced  a  system  %^^^ 
of  retrenchment  and  reform,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  ^^^ 
the  congress.  'Sighs  of  revolutionary  outbreak  soon  ap-  s.  si™  i^ 
pcared  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  priests,  ib^SJ^ 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  design  of  the  congress  to  appro' 

priate  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  public 
use,  so  wrought  Upon  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  popula- 
tion, as  to  produce  a  reaction  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  the  federal  system, 

25.  'Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  closely  watching  the     1834. 
progress  of  events,  deeming  the  occasion  favorable  to  the  ^s^Smto 
success  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  at  the  head  of  the  mili-  ^'j^^SSf 
fary  chiefe  and  the  army  deserted  the  federal  republican      ^any- 
party  and  system,  and  espoused  the  cause,  and  assumed 

the  direction  of  his  fbnner  antagonists  of  the  centraJist 
faction.     'Oo  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1884,  the  constitu-     ^^'^^ 
tional  congress  and  the  council  of  government  were  dis-  'eruvriimni 
solved  by  a  military  order  of  the  president,  and  a  new  ^n^^tne 
revolutionary   and   unconstitutional   congress   was  sum-  ^JS'^' 
moned   by  another  military  order.     Until  the  new  con.  ™'^"^^/ 
gress  assembled,  the  authority  of  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  covertly  used  his  power  and 
influence  to  destroy  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  de- 

36.  'The  several  states  of  the  federation  were  more  or  b  Effiea  nf 
less  agitated  by  these  arbitrary  pioceedings.     When  the  '^^aai-"' 
new  congress  assembled,  in  the  month  of  January,  1835,     ,^ic 
petitions  and  declarations  in  favor  of  a  central  govern-  pjj^^l',',^ 
ment  were  poured  in  by  the  militaiy  and  the  clergy ;    .  ptokj^ 
while  protests  and  remonstrances,  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
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constitution,  were  presented  by  some  of  tiie  stale  legisla- 
tures and  the  people.  'The  latter  wey&  disregardetl,  luid 
their  suppovters  pjraeculed  and  imprisoned.  The  for. 
mer  were  received  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  a  cor- 
rujit  aristocratic  congress  acted  800011^ in gly,  'The  vice- 
president,  <jomez  Farias,  was  deposed  without  impeach- 
ment or  trial ;  and  General  Barragan,  a  leading  centralist, 
was  elected  in  his  place. 

37.  'One  of  the  first  acts  of  congress  was  a  decree  for 
reducing  and  disarming  the  militia  of  the  several  states, 
'The  opinion  that  the  congress  had  the  power  to  change 
the  constitution  at  pleasure,  was  openly  avowed ;  and 
every  successive  step  of  the  party  in  power  evinced  a  set- 
tled purpose  to  establish  a  strong  central  government  on 
the  ruins  of  the  federal  system,  which  the  constitution  of 
1824  declared  could  "never  be  reformed."     "The  state 
"'  of  ZacateoHs,'   in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  congress, 
*-8«8M»B.  refused  to  disband  and  disarm  its  militia,  and  in  April  had 
recourse  to  arms  to  resist  the  measures  in  progress  for 
'^^S™  overthrowing    the    federal    governmeat.      'Santa  Anna. 
luimiesiim.  marched  against  the  insurgents  in  May,  and  after  an  en- 
b  Mar  II.    gagement''  of  two  hours,   totally  defeated   them  on  the 
plains  of  Guadalupe.*     The  city  of  Zacateoasf  soon  sur- 
rendered, and  all  resistance  in  the  slate  was  overcome. 
\frialiS^-'      ^^'  '^  ^^^  days  after  the  fall  of  Zacatecas,  the  '^  Plan 
of  Tohica"  was  published,  calling  for  a  change  of  the 
federal  system  to   a  central  government,  abolishing  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  and   changing  the  states  into 
departments  under  the  control  of  military   commandants, 
who  were  to  be  responsible  to  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
nation, — the  latter  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
^f^^^f  individual,  whose  will  was  law.     *Thia  "  plan,"  generally 
rffpSwBi  supposed  to  have  originated  with  Santa  Anna  himself,  was 
igtiemaioi-  adopted  by  the  congress  ;  and  on  the  third  of  October  fol- 
'CEniS/u-  lowing,  Greneral  Barragan,  the  ac     g,  p  e.  de      issued  a 
waMMui  decree  in  the  name  of  congress    abo  shmg    he  federa' 
system,   and  establishing   a  '  Gen    al    ep  bl  c."     This 
frame  of  government  was  forma  y    dop  ed  n  1&36  by  a 
»  TViit      convention  of  delegates  appoint  1  fo     he  pa  pose. 
gl^^Su       29.  'Several  of  the  Mexican  s  a  es  p  o  ested  in  ener- 
iwaS%/   getic  language  against  tliis  assu  up     n  of  pow     on  the  pai1 
"'.Kio™'  of  the  congress,  and  avowed  their  determination  to  talto 


support  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  against 
that  ecclesiastical  and  military  despotism  which  was  de- 
''  spoiling,  ttiem  of  ail  their  rifjbts  as  freemen.     "They  were 

iu,thBcapltJiIoftbe9MeDr  the  BsmeDiuui.is  about  320  Dules  N.W.lVom  ttscilj 
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all,  however,  with  tiie  exception  of  Texas,  hilheiio  the    9833. 
least  important  of  t!ie  Mexican  provinces,  speedily  reduced  ~~~'      " 
by  the  arms  of  Santa  Aona.     'Texas,  destitute  of  nunie-  ]^^!J^^ 
rical  strength,  regular  troops,  and  pecmiiary  resources,    ii^uiimi. 
was  left  to  contend  single-handed  for  her  guarantied  rights, 
against   tlie   whole   power  of  the  general   government, 
wielded  by  a  man  whose  uninterrupted  military  success, 
and  inordinate  vanity,  had  led  him  to  style  himself  "  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West." 

30.  'In  several  skirmishes  between  the  Texans  and  tjie  a.  rheMcxi- 
li-oops  of  the  government  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  tjie  for-  £^Sm,^» 
iiier  were  uniformly  successful ;  and  before  the  close  of  "^J™"™* 
the  year  the  latter  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province.     'In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  hav-  J;  J''^^" 
ing  assembled  ia  convention  at  San  Felipe,"  there  pub-     ifTexm. 
lished''  a  manifesto,"  in  which  they  declared  themselves  "■ 
not  bound  to  support  the  existing  government,  but  pi  " 
their  assistance  to  such  members  of  the  Mexican  ci 
lacy  as  would  take  up  arms  in  suppoit  of  their  rights,  as 
guaJantied  by  the  constitution  of  1824.     ^Santa  Anna,  |^,'^^ 
alarmed  by  these  demonstrations  of  resistance  to  his  au- 
thority, and  astonished  by  the  military  spirit  exhibited  by 

tJie  Texaos,  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
rebellious  province. 

31.  'In  November,  a  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt  s-Attemp. 
was  made  to  arouse  the  Mexican  federalist)  in  support  of  i-ouS  uie 
the  cause  for  which  the  Texans  had  talien  arms.  General  ft^%l™» 
Mexia,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  liberal  party  Jn  ,T™' 
Mexico,  embarked'' from  New  Orleans  with  about  one  "^ ^ 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  chiefly  Americans,  with  a  few 
British,  French,  and  Germans,  most  of  whom  supposed 

tiiflt  their  destination  was  Texas,  where  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  take  up  arms  or  not  in  defence  of  the  country. 
'Mexia,  however,  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  Tam-  "i^rJ^^* 
pico,*  and  caused  the  party,  on  laoding,  to  join  in   an  "^^^^^ 
atlaok  on  the  toivn.     The  vessel  being  wrecked  on  a  bar  e.iseeNoie, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ammunition  being       "  «">' 
dumaged,  a  large  number  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition were   taken  prisoners;  twenty-eight" of  whom,    'i^qq,,"' 
chiefiy  Americans,  were  soon  after  shot^  by  sentence  of  a  ^  ^„,„_;„. 
court-martial.     Mexia,  the  leader  of  the  party,  escaped  to  "S^^^'K" 
Texas  in  a  merchant  vessel.  imMMfmef 

83  'Early  in  the  following  year  Santa  Aima  set  out^     f.FeTi. 
from  Saltillo"  for  the  Rio  Grande,*  where  an  army  of  8000  Ji.  aoic.p  ni 
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ANALYSIS,  men,  composed  of  the  beat  tnwps  of  Mexico,  furnished 

with  an  nnusually  large  train  of  artillery,  and  commanded 

by  the  most  experienced  officers,  waa  assembling  for  the 

1.  HfiarrttmiinvEisioa  of  Texas,     'On  the  twelfth  of  February  Santa 

Feb.  la.      Anna  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande,  wheuoo  he  departed  on 

reb.ai     the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  twenty-third 

«  SMp.sai.  Iiaked  on  the  heights  oear  San  Antonio  de  Besar,'  where 

the  whole  of  the  invading  aimy  was  ordered  to  coneen- 

i  B^vcum       33.  'Bexar,  garrisoned  by  only  one  hundred  and   forty 
iMccsjsefowf  men,  was  soon,  reduced  ;'■  and  io  several  desperate  en- 
eaaiiiA'nna.  coucters  which  followed,  the  Vast  superioiity  in  numbers 
Va"°^5i°   ""  ^^  P*"^  *'■''  ^'"^  in^^ding  army  gave  the  victory  to  Santa 
Anna,  who  disgraced  his  name  by  the  remorseless  oruel- 
5, Dtejjijwfm- ties  of  which  lac  was  guilty.     'His  hopes  of  conquest, 
""ha^.      however,  were  in   the  end  disappointed ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  armies,  in  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
vince was  effectually  subdued,  he  met  with  an  unexpected 
o.  See  p.  661.  and  most  humiliating  defeat.' 

'■  ^^«e       ^*'  *^^  ^^  already  advanced  to  the  San  Jacinto,  a 
SBjiii  qfsan  stream   which  enters  &e  head  of  Galveston  Bay,  when 
oefeiaitiui    he  was  attacked''  in  camp,  at  the  head  of  more  than  1500 
SiaAma.  men,  hy  a  Texan  force  of  only  783  men,  commanded  by 
ri.  April  ai.    Generd.  Houston,  formerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  once  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.     Although 
Santa  Anna  was  prepared  for  the  assault,  yet  so  vigorous 
was  the  onset,  that  in  twenty  minutes  the  camp  was  car- 
ried, and  tlie  whole  force  of  the  enemy  put  to  flight.     Six 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  during 
the  assault,  and  the  attack  which  followed ;  more  than 
two  hmidred   were  wounded,    and  seven   hundred  and 
thirty  were  taken  prisoners, — among  the  latter  Santa  Anna 
himself.     Of  the  Texans,  only  eight  were  killed  and  sev- 
enteen wounded — a  disparity  of  result  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
6Ws  We  of      ^7).  'Although  a  majority  of  the  Texan  troops  demanded 
epsred.  and  the  execution  of  Santa  Anna,  as  the  murderer  of  many  of 
"anciudei    their  countrymen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  yet  his  life 
wkhMsit.    ^^^  spared  by  the   extraordinary  fii-mness  of  General 
t^S-    Houston  and  his  officers,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded 


with  him,  by  which  the  entire  Mexican  force  was  with- 
wu  from  the  province.     'Tesas  had  previously  made" 


in  Co  liae  In  A^iiE,  thuy  Kn  ju  thijlt  lur^t  uiirly  ih 

d*  water  at  low  dde,  the  -width  of  tha  l!ia  QronclA  ta 
I,  B  town  200  miles  ftomths  coast,  (be  dm  iuw  « 
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a  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  victory  of  San  1836. 
lacinto»  oonlirmed  it.  'Santa  Anna,  after  being  detained  „.  9^^  p  ,,,. 
a  prisoner  several  months,  was  released  from  confinement,  i  luieaseef 
In  the  meantime,  his  authority  as  president  had  been  sus-  ^'A^^a 
pended,  and  on  his  return  to  Mexico  he  retired  to  his  farm,  ^^^^ 
where,  in  obscurity,  he  was  for  several  years  allowed  to  fr^ammc 
brood  over  the  disappointment  and  humiliation  of  his 
defeat,  the  wreck  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  his  ex- 
ceeding unpopularity  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 

36.  "On  the  departure  of  Santa  Anna  from  the  capital    |,^^J 
for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  his  authority  had  devolved  on 
General   Barragan   as  vice-president.     'This  individual     1837. 
however,  soon  died  ;  and  in  the  next  election  Bustamente  a.^^menu 
was  chosen   president,    having   recently  returned    from      udau. 
France,  where  he  had  resided  since  his  defeat  by  Santa 

Anna  in  1832.     'Hia  administration  was  soon  disturbed   '■"''S^hg 
by  declarations  in  fiivor  of    federation,    and  of  Gomez  hit  nominta- 
Farias  for  the  presidency,  who  was  still  in  prison ;  but     '""*'■ 
with  little  difficulty  the  disturbances  were  quelled  by  the 
energy  of  the  government. 

37.  'In    1838  the  unfortunate    Mexia  a  second   time      1838. 
raised   the  standard  of  I'ebellion  against  the  centra!  gov-    s  Msi(a» 
ernment.     Advancing  towards  the  capital  with  a  brave  "^'M?''^ 
band  of  patriots,  he  was  encountered  in  the  neighborhood  gowmnami- 
of  Puebla*  by  Santa  Anna,  who,  creeping  forth  from  his 
retreat,  to  regain  popularity  by  some  striking  exploit,  was 
weakly  trusted  by  Bustamente  witli  the  command  of  the 
government  troops.     "Mexia  lost  the  day  and  waa  taken  "-^^JJ? 
prisoner ;  and  with  scarcely  time  left  for  prayer,  or  com-       iim. 
munication  with  his  family,  was  shot,  by  order  of  his  con 

querer,  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  reported  that  when 
refused  a  respite,  he  said  to  Santa  Anna,  "You  are  right; 
I  would  not  have  granted  you  half  tlio  time  had  I  con- 
quered " 

38  'Early  m  the  same  year  a  B'iench  fleet  appeared  r.r/iePr<neft 
on  the  Mexican  coait,  demanding''  leparation  for  injuries  mnniUMjuBi 
sustained  by  the  pJuudering  of  Fienoh  citizens,  and  the  |,,"'^j, 
dastfuotiOQ  of  their  propeity  by  the  contending   factions, 
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and  by  forcible  loans  collected  by  videnee.     'The  rejeo 

I.  iHocsaiie  of  lioii  of  tlie  demand  was  followed  by  a  blockade,  and  in 

ttUMfcuiSS''  ^^^  winter  following  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  was  attacked 

veraona.    by   the  French  troops.      'An  opportunity    being  again 

^™^       ^oi-ded  to  Santa  Anna  to  repair  his  tarnislied  reputation 

neiaaps^r-  and  regain  his  standing  willi  the  aniiy,  ha  proceeded  to 

the  port,  took  command  of  the  troops,  and  while  following 

b-Dbo.s.     the  French,  during  their  retreat,"  one  of  his  legs  was 

shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  amputation  became  neces- 

1840.  39.  =ln  the  month  of  July,  1840,  the  federalist  party, 
rtS^r^"^  headed  by   Genera!    Urrea   and  Gomez  Farias,  excited 

eup^sux-  an  insurrection"  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  seized  the 
b.juiiris.    president  himself.     After  a  conilict  of  twelve  days,  in 
which   many  citizens  were  killed   and   much   property 
destroyed,  a  convention  of  general  amnesty  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  contending  parties,  and  hopes  were  held  out 
to  the  federalists  of  another  reform  of  die  constitution, 
t,  mwKM.       40.  'At  the  same  lime  Yucatan  declared  for  federalism, 
t  iwfiftim-j;:  aod  withdrew  from  the  general  government.     'This  state 
jifcsJoi.     Jmd  been  a  distinct  captain-gene ralcy,  not  connected  with 
Guatemala,  nor  subject  to  Mexico,  fiwm  the  time  of  the 
conquest  to  the  Mexican  revolution,  when  she  gave  up 
her  independent  position  and  became  one  of  the  states  of 
•■  ,*i?"^'2"''  the  Mexican  republic.     'After  suffering  many  years  from 
Ko,mdtut-  this  unhappy   connexion,  a   separation  followed;  every 
Mexican  garrison  was  driven  from  the  state,  and  a  league 
■  was  entered  into  with  Texas ;  but  after  a  struggle  of  tlireo 
yeai's  against  the  forces  of  Mexico,  and  contending  fac- 
tions at  home,  Yucatan  again  entered  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy. 

1841.  41.  'In  the  month  of  August,  1841,  another  important 
'i^'/mi^  revolution  brojie  out  in  Mexico.     It  commenced  with   a 

declaration  t^ainst  the  government,  by  Paredes,  in  Gua- 
o.  (Sea  Map.  dalaxara  ;'  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  rising  in  the 
''*  capital,  and  by  another  at  Vera  Cruz  headed  by  Santa 

s.  Bmiiari-  Aiina  himself.     'The  capital  waa  bombarded  ;  a  month's 
^^^.'^  contest  in  the  streets  of  the  city  followed,  and  the  revolu- 
B,Sl^i,£.  tion  closed  with  the  downfall  of  Bustamente.     'In  Sep- 
sepi,       tember  a  convention  of  the  commanding  officers  was  held 
■i^o™^^  *t  Tacabaya  ;*  a  general  amnesty  was  declared  ;  and  a 
"  plan"  was  agreed  upon  by  which  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  was  superseded,  and  provision  made  for 
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the  calling  of  a  congress  in  the  following  year  to  hi 

42,  'Thj  "  Plaa  of  Tacubaya"  provided  for  ilie  elec 
in  tlie  meantime,  of  a  provisional   president,  who  was  t 
be  invested      h      1    1    p 
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■  following ,  and   a  nat  or 
junta,  or  assemblj  of  notables  waa  convened  in  iN  place. 
'The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that  body  was  t  new  °,^^J,^ 
constitution    called  the     Bases  of  political  otganuation     Mmo. 
of  the  Meitican  lepublie      proclairaed  ob   the    J  3th   of     1843. 
June,  1843  '""""■ 

44,  'By  this  instrument  the  Mexican  ten  lory  was  t  lujrmni- 
divided  iato  departments ,  it  wis  de' tared  tbit  n  popular  "™™ 
representative  "ystem  of  govemment  was  adopted,  that 

the  supreme  powei   lesided  in  the  nalion  ,   and  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  prof'ssed  and  protected  to  the 
exclusiott  of  aP  otiiers      'The  executive  power  u  as  lodged  ''.^^'^/^ 
in  the  hands  o!  a  pipsident  to  be  elected  foi  five  years  ;     ow'tiimf 
who  was  to  be  assisted  bj  a  council  of  government  com- 
posed of  seventeen  persons  named  by  the  piesident  and 
whose   tenuie   of  ofiice  k  peipetual       'The  legislative  «-^^^« 
power  was  to  reside  in  a  congress  composed  of  i  chamber 
of  deputies  and  a  senate      "An  annual  mcome  of  at  least  SuKa^ 
two  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  lequiied  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.     '"Every   Jive  hundred  *%J^^^ 
icliabitants  of  a  department  were  to  be  allowed  one  elec-   "^^ 
tor  ;  twenty  of  these  were  to  choose  one  member  of  the 
electoral  college   of  the   department ;  and  the  electoral 
college  again  was  to  elect  the  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies :  so  that  by  this  third  remove  from  the  people 
the  latter  were  left  witii  scarcely  a  shadow  of  authority  in 
the  general  council  of  the  nation. 

45.  "One  third  of  the  members  of  the  senate  were  to  "■  t**!^ 
be  chosen  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  president  of  the      «n<ii« 
republic,  and  the  supreme  court  of  justice ;  and  the  re- 
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ANALYSIS,  wiaining   two-thirds  by   the    assembUes    of   the   severai 
Lc/iaracttr  departments.     'These     assemblies,    however,     scarcely 
msamiife?   amounted  to  more  than,  a  species  of  municipal  police,  and 
were  almost  entirely  under  the  cojitrol  of  thenational  execu- 
M^°£d£  ''^^'     ''^'"^''''  'his  intricate  and  arbitrary  system  of  gov- 
uuhtaiaf  ernment,  Santa  Anna  himself  was  chosen  president,  or 
nSf™"  as  he  should  with  more  propriety  have  been  called,  su- 
preme dictator  of  the  Mexican  nation. 
'■''^^1*"^      46.  *By  tiie  sixth  section  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"' 
^vmptim   it  had  been  provided  -that  the  provisumal  president  should 
p^^jo,  answer  for  his  acts  before  the  first  constitutional  congress ; 
u^^im  yet  before  Santa  Anna  assumed  the  office  of  conslitultonal 
*iH,t^     president,  he  issued  a  decree  virtually  repealing,  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will,  that  section  of  the  "Plan,"  by  declar- 
ing that  as  the  power  exercised  by  him  was,  by  its  very 
tenor,  without  limitation,  the  responsibility  referred  to  was 
merely  a  '  responsibility  of  opinion ;'  and  that  all  the  acts 
of  his  administration  were  of  the  same  permanent  force 
as  if  performed  by  a  constitutional  government,  and  must 
be  observed  as  suoh  by  the  constitutional  congresa. 
1944.         47.  'Having  thus  placed  himself  beyond  all  responsi- 
^S"^™^  biiity  for  the  acts  of  his  provisional  presidency,  Santa 
"j^"^  Anna  commenced  his  administration  under  the  new  gov- 
Jion.       ernment,  which  was  organized  by  the  assembling  of  Con- 
tPrmBdj-    gress  ia  January,  1844.     'The  congress  at  first  expressed 
F^.mi    its  accordance  with  tlie  views  of  Saiita  Anna,  by  voting 
Mt  irLtanf.  an  extraordinary  oontributioa  of  four  millions  of  dollars, 
with  which  to  prosecute  a  war  against  Texas  ;  but  on  his 
requiring  authority  for  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  congress 
hesitated  to  give  its  assent,  although  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  former  contribution  liad  been  realized,  and  the 
treasury  was  destitute,  not  only  of  sufficient  resources  to 
carry  on  a  war,  but  even  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  the 
government, 
J.PBftign*''      48.  "Meanwhile,   as  aftairs  proceeded,  the   opposition 
saniojgBa'i  against    Santa    Anna    continued    to  increase,   not  only 
ff™,7.fo«»i,  jj^  j^g  congress,  but  also  throughout  the  republic.     He 
had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  military  revolution,  rather 
than  by  tiie  free  choice  of  the  people ;  who,  regarding 
with  jealousy  and  distrust  the  man  and  Jiia  measures,  were 
ready  for  revolt  against  a  government  which  they  had  little 
THeeiectim  share  in  establishing.     'On  Santa  Anna's  expressing  a 
B^™'     wish  to  retire  to  his  farm  for  the  management  of  his  pn- 
^  vate  affairs,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a 

president  ad  wterim.  to  officiate  during  his  absence.  So 
strong  had  the  opposition  to  the  dictator  become  in  the 
body,  that  the  ministerial  candidate,  Canalizo,  prevailei; 
by  only  oae  vote  over  his  opponent,  of  the  liberal  party. 
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49.  'Scarcely  had  Santa  Anna  left  the  capital  when  the  58*^ 
asisornbly  of  Guadolaxara,  or  Jalisco,  called*  upon  the  "^^^ 
national  congress  to  maJte  some  reibims  in  tlie  constitution  i  'p™*!^- 
antl  the  Jaws ;  and  among  other  things,  to  enforce  that  ^SiXi^% 
article  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacuhaya"  which  made  the  pro-  ■"^"™ 
visional  president  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Ms  adrainis- 
tration.  'Although  this  measure  of  the  assembly  of  Ja-  "-^J^ 
lisoo  was  taken  in  accordance  with  an  article  of  the  cod-  »iea«fft 
Btitution,  aad  was  tlierefore,  noniiuajly,  a  constifutioual  act, 

yet  it  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  one,  skilfully  planned 
for  the  overthrow  of  Sanfa  Anna. 

50.  'Up  to  this  time,  Paredes,  who  had  commenced  the  s.  The  anane 
revolution  of  IS41,  had  acted  with  Santa  Anna ;  but  now,     ^?tf^ 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  in  the  same  province  of 
GuadaSasara,  he  openly  declared  against  the  dictator,  and 
assumed  the  functions  of  military  chief  of  the  revolution. 
^Several  of  the  northern  provinces  inimediately  gave  in  *■  ^^^ 
their  adherence  to  the  cause;  and  Paredes,  at  the  head  of 

1400  men,  advanced  to  Lagos,*  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters,  and  there  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

51.  'Santa  Anna,  then  at  his  residence  near  Vera  Cruz,  k-CowUxo. 
was  immediately  invested  hj  Canalizo,  the  acting  presi- 
dent, with  the  command  of  the  war-  against   Paredes. 
"Collecting  the  troops  in  his  neighborhood,  at  the  head  of  ^^^ 
6,500  men  he  departed  from  Jalapa,  crossed  rapidly  the  lo  uamvuii. 
department  of  Puchla,  where  he  received  some  additional 

ti-oops,  and  on  the  IStli  of  November  arrived  at  Guada-  kov.ib, 
lupe,-|-  a  town  in  the  yicinity  of  the  capital.  'Thedepart- ' 
ments  through  which  lie  had  passed  were  full  of  profea- 
sions  of  loyalty  to  bis  government,  and  he  found  the  same 
in  that  of  Mexico  ;  but  even  at  this  moment  symptoms  of 
the  uncertainty  of  his  cause  began  to  appear. 

52.  ^Although  congress  did  not  openly  support  Paredes,   ' 
yet  it  seemed  secretly  itielined  to  favor  lie  revolution,  and, 
moi'eover,  it  insisted  that  Santa  Anna  should  proceed  con- 
stitutionally, which  he  had  not  done ;  for  he  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  military  in  person,  which  he  was  forbidden 
to  do  by  the  constitution,  without  the  previous  permission  j 
of  congress.     'Nevertheless,  on  the  32d  he  leil  Goada-  ^ 
lupe  for  Queretaro,  where  he  expected  to  assemble  a  force 
of  13,000  m^n,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  little  army  " 
of  Paredes.     "On  the  same  day  the  chamber  of  deputies 
voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war  for  sign-  * 
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1.  ing  he  order  by  which  Santa  Anna  held  the  tommand 

"  of  the  troops.     It  also  resolved  to  receive  and  print  tha 

declarations  of  the  departments  that  liad  taken  up  arms, 

showing,  in  all  tliis,  no  friendly  disposition  towards  Santa 

Anna. 

53.  'On  arriving  at  Queretaro,  Santa  Anna  found  that, 
[   although  the  military  were  professedly  in  his  favor,  yet  the 
,  departmental  assembly  had  already  pronounced  in  favor 
^  of  t!ie  reforms  demanded  by  Jalisco       He  therefore  in- 
formed the  members  that  if  they  d  d  not  reprono-  nee  n 
his  favor  he  would  send  them  pr  soners  to  Perote     and  on 
their  refusal  to  do  so,  they  were  a  reste !  bj   I  s  order 
asioOTJn-  'Whea  news  of  these  proceedings  read  ed  le    ap  tal  tha 
srijKii  to  op- minister  of  war   and  the  acting   pres  d  nt  weie       me 
'^mjS    diateiy  ordered  to  appear  before  Congress  and  to      form 
that  body  if  they  had  authorize  1  Santa  A  na  to    m[  rison 
tlie  members  of  the  assembly  of  Q  e  6  aro 
t.  jTbiiria'!/       54.  'But  instead  of  answering    o  tl  s  demand    on    he 
m^Sat.  first  of  December  the  ministers  caused  the  lo    s  oi  '"o 
Dec  1.      gress  to  be  closed,  and  guarded  by  soldiery  ,  and  on  the 
^'"^      following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  of  Canalizo,  de- 
iiM^^btt  daring   Congress  dissolved  indefinitely,   and  conferring 
upon  Santa  Anna  all  the  powereof  government,  legislative 
as  well  as  executive  ;  the  same  to  be  exercised  by  Cana- 
iJiS""S™i  ^™  '^"'''  otheiTvise  ordered  by  Santa  Anna.  'When  intel- 
saSaln^.  ligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  Pnebla,  the  garrison 
dk.  3.      and  people  declared  against  the  government,  and  offered 
an  asylum  to  the  membere  of  Congress. 
t.  ReuoiiiMon      55.  'During  several  days  the  forcible  overthrow  of  tho 
*"  DM^r""^  government  produced  no  apparent  effect  in  the  capital,  but 
early  on  the  morniag  of  the  sbtth  the  people  arose  in  arms ; 
the  military  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution ;  and  Ca- 
O'i  V       nalizo  and  his  ministers  were  imprisoned.     "On  the  sev- 
'■  «^e^  enth,  Congress  reassembled;  General  Hen'eia,the  leadei 
fia-Bui.     Qf  [jjg  constitutional  party,  was  appointed  Provisional  Pi'e- 
sident  of  the  Republic,  and  a  new  ministiy  was  foi-med- 
mJ^SJwM      ^^'  'Jtejoieings  and  festivities  of  the  people  followed. 
[i^'*of  s'    "^^^  tragedy  of  "  Brutus,  or  Rome  made  Fi-ce,"  was  per 
to  Anna-a    formed  at  the  theatre  in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  revolu 
"""""''■  tionists;  and  eveiy  thing  bearing  the  name  oi"  Santa  Anna, 
— his  trophies,  statues,  portraits — were  destroyed  by  tha 
populace.    Even  his  amputated  leg,  which  had  been  em- 
balmed and  buried  with  military  honors,  was  disinterred, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  braken  to  pieces,  with 
every  mark  of  indignity  and  contempt. 
aavBiutoi       ^^'  '^^'i*"'  Anna,  however,  was  stil  in  command  of  a 
mSji/ofMoi'  large  body  of  the  regular  army,  at  the  head  of  which. 
(Biiiu*eS.  early  in  January,  he  marched  against  Puebla,  liopinij  K 
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Btril'^  an  effecfive  Wow  by  the  capture  of  that  place,  oi     1845 
to  ojien  his  wEiy  to  Vera  CiTiz,  whence  he  might  escape  — — — - 
froin  tlie  country  if  that  ahernative  became  necessaiy. 
But  at  Puebla  he  found  himself  surrounded,  by  the  insur- 
gents in  increasing  numbers — his  own  troops  began  to  de- 
sert him — and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take 
the  city,  on  the  11th  of  the  month  he  sent  in  a  communica-      jim.ii. 
tion  offering  to  treat  with  and  submit  to  the  government. 
'His  terms  not  being  complied  willi,  he  attempted  to  maite  i.^o^ib 
hia  escape,  but  was  taken  pri.-ioner,  '&nd  confined  in  the  ""^iS" 
castle  of  Perote.    After  an  imprisonment  of  several  months, 
Congress  passed  a  decree  against  him  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  the  country, 

58.  "In  the  mean  time  the  province  of  Texas,  having  s.  siaurK 
maintained  its  independence  of  Mexico  during  a  period    attparia 
oi  niae  years,  and  having  obtained  a  reco^nitioa  of  its  in- 
dependence  from  the  United  States,  and  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  had  applied  for  aad  obtained  admission 

into  the  American  confederacy,  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.     'On  the  6th  of  Mai-ch,  1845,  soon  after  the  pas-     March  o. 
sage  of  the  act  of  annexation  by  the  American  Congress,  rafc™^* 
the  Mexican  minister"  at  Washington  demanded  his  pass-   m'/n^™ 
ports — declaring  his  mission  terminated,  and  protesting  '^"^^^ 
aeainst  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  by  wliicb,  as  he  alleg-       w) 
ea,  "  an  integral  part  of  the  lUexican  territory"  had  been 
severed  from  the  state  to  wliich  it  owed  obedience.     *0n     i,''yj^ 
the  arrival  in  Mexico  of  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the    praiiimi 
act  of  annexation,  the  provisional  president,  Herrera,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,''  reprobating  the  measure  as  a  breach    b.  Junet 
of  national  faith,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  rally  in 
support  of  the  national  independence,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  aggressions  of 
a  neighboring  power. 

59.  'Small  detachments  of  Mexican  troops  were  al-   a.  Jtecfta 
ready  near  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  and  largerhodies  were  Tainfn 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  avowed  object  of  en-       '*^" 
forcing  the  claim  of  Mexico  to  the  territory  so  long  with- 
orawn  from  her  jurisdiction,  and  now  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  power  able  and  disposed  to  protect  the 
newly  acquired  possession.     °In  view  of  these  demonstra-  {  jimeric 
tions  made  by  Mexico,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Gov-  "^i?™™' 
eniment  of  the  United  States  sent  to  Texas,  under  the 
command  of  General  Taylor,  several  companies  of  troops, 
which  took  a  position  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph's,  neai'  5.  (^^j  ^i 
Corpus  Christ!  Bay,  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river      p  '"■> 
Nueces.  ,  £,^,,.^1 

60.  'In  the  e.ectioQS  that  were  held  in  Mexico  in  Au-  *'"|£J" 
gust,  Herrera  was  chosen  president,  and  on  the  16th  of     b<pi.  u 
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September  took  the  oath  of  office  ji  the  presence  of  the  Mex 
iCan  Congress.     His  administi'allon,  however,  was  of  short 
continuance.    Evidently  convinced  of  the  inability  of  Mex- 
ico to  carry  on  a  succeasful  war  for  the  recovery  of  Texas, 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
for  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  controversy.     'Paredea, 
tb^i  in  command  of  a  portion  of  the  army  designed  for 
the  invasion  of  Texas,  seized  the  opportunity  for  appeal- 
ing to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  declared 
against  the  administration  of  Herrera,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  preventing  the  latter  from  concluding  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  part  of  the  Republic  ivas  to  be 
ceded  to  the  United  States.      On  tite  21st  of  December 
the  Mexican  Congress  conferred  upon  Herrera  dictatorial 
powers  to  enable  him  to  quell  the  revolt,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Paredes  to  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men,  the  regular  army  there  declared  in  his  fa- 
vor, and  the  administration  of  Herrera  was  terminated. 
846.         61.    The  hostile  spirit  which  the  war  party  in  Mexico, 
^™«f  headed  by  Paredes,  had  evinced  towards  the  United  States, 
'tiw^  induced  the  latter  to  take  measures  for  guarding  against 
any  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas ; 
and  oa  the  11th  of  March,  1846,  the  army  of  General 
Taylor  broke  up  its  encampment  at  Corpus  (jhristi,  and 
commenced  its  march  towards  tlie  Rio  Grande.     On  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  it  took  a  position  opposite  MaCa- 
iKoh.      moras.     'Open  hostilities  soon    followed,    the    Mexicans 
^;^  making  the  first  attack.     The  battles  of  Pah  Alto  and 
|^*J^:^  JResaca  de.  la  Pdlma,  fought  on  the  soil  claimed  by  Texas, 
^1^     resulted  in  victory  to  the  American  arms ; — Matamoras* 
uata      surrendered  ; — during  the  2l8t,  32d,  and  23d  of  Septem. 
ji^e™"   her  the  heights  of  Montereyf  were  stormed,  and  on  the 
wrima.    24th  the  city  capitulated  to  General  Taylor.     Upper  Cal- 
e[ii«.     jf^fjji^  had  previously  submitted  to  an  American  squadron, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Sloat,  and  the  city  and  vjlley 
of  Santa  FeJ  had  surrendered  to  General  Kearney. 
ibietha-       62.  'Such  were  the  events  which  opened  the  war  on 
t«t^     the  frontiers  of  Mexico.     In  the  mean  time  another  do- 
"  '"  "  mestic  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  Paredes,  while  on- 
gaged  in  preparations  to  meet  the  foreign  enemy,  found  tho 
power  which  he  had  assumed  wrested  from  him,     Santa 


■  JlliiBwnnrnj, »  Mexican  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  Stata  of  ramiiolipia,  (Tam-m-leS-pa^l 
once  contBlning  12JXI0  Inliabltants.  i>  dtiutod  on  the  EQitth  AOr  of  the  Via  Ouiode,  sijout  SO 
mllw  Sam  \te  mouQi.     (Sen  Map,  p.  020. ) 

t  MinUBiTS,  (Mon-ter  -A.)  the  capital  of  the  Slate  of  New  Loon,  tontaina  s.  popnktlDB  of  aboirt 
I5,0m  JnliBbitfLnlB.     (Bee  Ma,p,  p.  620,) 

\  Simla  fV,  the  naplUil  aflliB  wrriiory  of  KewMasIco,  is  n  town  of  alwal  401.0  lohabitanW, 

■lilies  Cll  11  New  OrWna.     (S«,  IFu,.,  p.  Wl'l.j 
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Anita  iiHcl  been  leciilled  Ijy  tlie  revolutionary  pai'ty,  and 
entering  Mexico  in  triumph,  was  again  jijficed  at  the  head 
of  that  (rover  11  n Hint  whidi  hatl  so  recently  sat  in  judgment 
ag'ainst liira,  ;ind  wliicli  Jiad  awarded  to  him  the  penalty 
of  perpetual  liainslimeut.  For  an  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  Scutes  and  Mexica  see  Polk's  Adminis- 
Iratioii,  p.  435. 


CONCLUDING   RE&URKS   ON  MEXICAN  HISTOBV 

1.  With  the  coBuneiicement  of  (ha  ivar  bettresn  ths  United  Statea  and  Mex- 
ico, in  1S40,  we  close  our  briuf  aocount  of  the  liislorj  of  the  latter  country, 
hoping,  tkongh  iilmoat  against  Ixopo,  that  wo  luive  arrived  near  the  period  of  the 
last  of  the  doiHestiu  revoliitioiis  that  were  deatmetl  to  dUtraot  thiit  onliappy 
land,  and  looking  ansiniisly  forwiird  to  the  time  when  Pkaos  may  bestow  upon 
Meiioo  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  l)l«3siags  of  a  pcrmiinent  but  fiee  govern- 

2.  Aa  Amcrioana,  'we  feel  a  deep  und  absorbing  intereat  in  all  those  countries 
of  the  New  World  which  hfiyo  broken  the  clinina  of  European,  Toasalflge,  and 
established  independent  govomineuta  of  their  own ;  but  as  citizens  of  the  first 
i-epnblio  on  this  continent,  wliich,  foF  more  than  half  a  century,  lias  maintained 
an  honorable  standing  among  tlie  nations  of  the  earth,  without  one  serious  do- 
mBBtic  insurrection  to  aullj  tho  fiur  page  of  its  hiatorj,  wa  have  looked  with 
unfeigned  grief  upon  the  numerous  soonos  of  sanguinary  contention  which  liave 
convulsed  nearly  all  the  Ajnerioon  republics  that  have  aspired  W  follow  in  the 
path  which  we  have  trodden. 

3.  If  the  task  of  traoing  the  causes  of  the  ercnta  which  have  rendered  those 
repablics  less  peaceful,  less  prosperous,  and  less  happy  than  ours,  sliould  be  an 
unplensamt  one,  yet  it  may  not  be  wholly  unprofitable ;  for  it  la  by  the  past 
only  thi^  we  can  safbly  judge  of  the  future,  and  by  knowing  the  rocks  and 
shoals  on  wliioh  others  hare  broken,  we  may  bo  the  hatter  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  whidh,  at  some  future  day,  may  threaten  as.  In  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Mexico  we  percelTe  a  ODmbination  of  nmrly  all  those  circum- 
stances that  liare  rendered  the  South  Amerioan  republics  a  grief  and  a  shame 
to  tlie  friends  of  liberal  institutions  thronghout  the  world  ;  and  to  Mosico  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  for  examples  of  the  evils  to  which  we  have  referred. 

i.  Mental  slavery,  an  entire  sulgeotion  to  tlie  will  and  judgment  of  spiritual 
lendeis,  waa  the  secret  of  that  system  of  iCTbitrary  rule  by  which  Spain,  during 
nearly  three  centuiies,  so  qaietly  governed  her  Amerioan  colonies.*  As  early 
as  1902  the  Spanish  monarch  was  oonstituted  head  of  the  American  church ; 
and  no  separate  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  allowed  to  in- 
terffere  with  lie  royal  prerogative,  in  wMoh  was  concentrated  every  branoh  of 
authority,  and  to  which  all  classes  were  taught  to  look  for  honor  and  prefer- 
ment. Under  this  system,  the  security  of  the  power  of  Spain  depended  upon 
the  ignorance  and  Mind  idolatry  of  the  people,  whom  education  would  have 
made  unpatient  of  a  yoke  which  comparison  would  have  rendered  doubly  gall- 
ing. Spain  was  held  up  to  the  Mexicans  as  the  queen  of  nations,  and  the 
Spanish  as  the  only  Cliristinn  language;  and  the  people  were  taught  that  their 
fate  was  in.escribably  better  than  tliat  of  any  others  of  mankind. 

BT  ofliut  reliidoiu  inlolBHmce  which  wdbM  ah.  t  np  lieaven  Ca  nil  but  the  bigotdd !  Wa  ii4»» 
■PBUHa  laaa  wothbb  btdqe— wb  beloso  to  abotheh  r^cb,  IVu  liavB  kno»n  nodiliig— m 
hsTS  felt  DOthlng— »r  Uie  poUdcol  aeapoUam  of  Spu^n,  nor  of  the  heiU  of  hsr  firm  of  lati)la< 
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5.  To  perpetunte  this  ignonmce,  and  effeatuiill;'  gnnrd  against  ibreign  inflo- 
enoes,  the  "  Laws  of  the  Indies"  mode  it  a  oapital  orime  for  a  foreigner  to  enter 
the  Spanish  colonies  trithonl  a  special  license  from  his  Catholio  majesty, 
the  king  of  Spain ;  nor  were  these  licenses  griiiited  unless  researches  in  Natnrol 
History  were  the  osteHsible  object  of  the  applicant.  AH  Protestants  were  in- 
discrimioately  condemned  as  heretics  and  unbelierera,  with  whom  no  good 
Catholic  could  hold  intercourse  without  oontaminiLtiDn.  In  Mexico,  as  well  aa 
in  Spain,  the  Inquisition  was  firmly  established,  and  it  dischaigeii  its  duties 
with  an  unbounded  aeul  and  a  relentless  rigor.  Its  tendency  was,  not  only  to 
direct  the  conscienoe  in  matters  of  religion,  but  to  stifle  inquiry  in  eTcrything 
that  could  throw  light  npon  the  science  of  politica  and  goTernmcnt.  Modern 
histories  and  politi«d  wiitjnga  wera  rigorously  proscribed  in  Mokioo,  and  so 
late  as  ISll,  tLc  doctrine  of  the  soTsrdgnty  of  the  people  was  denounced  as  a 
damnable  heresy.  Doctrines  directly  opposed  to  repufalican  principles,  and 
based  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice,  were  tlms  sednlousiy  intemoyea  With  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  while  the  intolerant  spirit  thus  jnoaloated  remains, 
there  will  be  no  seoHrity  for  the  permauenoe  of  republican  mgtitutions 

6.  From  tiie  past  liistory  and  present  prospects  of  Me\ieo,  compaied  with 
those  of  tlie  United  States,  we  may  gather  one  of  the  most  miportant  lessons 
that  history  teaches.  Although  Mexico  was  settled  neaj"lv  a  centoty  before 
the  United  States,  yet  the  latter  had  gone  tlirough  all  the  discouragements  and 
trials  of  their  colonial  existence,  steadily  progresdng  in  geneial  knowledge  and 
in  tbe  growth  of  liberal  principles,  had  outgrown  their  ynssolage,  and  irnnly 
establi^ed  their  independeno^  while  Mexioo  was  still  groping  in  spiritual  and 
intellectual  darkness,  without  being  fiilly  aware  of  her  enslaved  oondiUon.  In 
the  ease  of  the  United  States  the  dedaration  of  Independenee  was  the  delibe- 
rate resolve  of  a  united  and  intelligent  people,  smiirting  under  accumulated 
wrongs,  rightly  appreciating  the  value  of  freedom,  and  with  prudent  ibresight 
calmly  weighing  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  When  once  obUiined,  the  virtne  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  preserve  it,  and  to  guard  against 
its  natural  liabilities  to  perversion.  A  system  of  government  was  adoptS,  re- 
publican, not  only  in  form  but  in  principle ;  and  standii^  out  prominently  as 
a  beacon  iu  the  darkness  of  tie  age,  equal  protection  and  toleration  were  given 
to  all  religious  sects. 

7.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  first  resistance  to  Spanish  tyranny  waa  but  a 
eudden  and  isolated  movement  of  a  few  individuals,  with  no  ulterior  object  of 
freedom ;  and  the  masses  of  the  ignorant  population  who  joined  in  the  insur- 
rection were  intluenced  by  no  higher  motives  than  those  of  plnnder  and  re- 
venge. A  declamtion  of  ladopeudence  found  tjie  people  disunited,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  onder  which  they  were  suflering,  nnawaf  e  of 
their  own  resouroea,  and  ready  to  follow  blindly  wherever  their  chiefs  led 
them.  When  Independence  was  at  length  accomplished,  it  Was  merely  for 
one  despotism  to  ^ve  place  to  another,  and  in  the  Btru^le  of  contendiQg  fac- 
tions a  monaroby  arose  to  usurp  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

.S  The  sudden  ovecllirow  of  monarchy  gave  place  to  a  system  republican  in 
form,  and  fiiir  and  comely  in  its  proportions,  btit  containing  one  of  the  most 
odiois  features  of  despotism.  It  was  declared  that  one  particular  religion 
should  be  adopted,  to  the  esciusion  and  prohibition  of  any  other  whatever.  A 
principle  more  illiberal  and  unrepublican  could  not  hnve  been  imagined,  and 
where  it  prevails,  the  idea  of  a/r«^oc«7nneni  is  an  absurdity.  It  was  a  vain 
attempt  to  engraft  the  freshly  budding  germs  of  fi'ccdom  on  the  old  and  with- 
ered stxJk  of  tyranny,  as  unnatui^  as  to  hope  that  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
plant  would  bud  and  Olossom,  in.  vigor  and  beauty,  on  the  gnarled  oak  of  the 
forests.  Of  all  tyranny,  that  which  is  exerted  over  tbo  consciences  of  the  su- 
perstitious and  the  ignorant  is  the  most  baneful  in  lis  effects.  It  not  only  ren- 
ders its  subjects  more  than  willing  slaves,  and  makes  them  glory  in  their  bon- 
dage, but  it  ineapaidtates  them  from  b'  predating  or  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
Ulwrty  when  il'eely  offered  theml 

B.  Of  the  presenC  state  of  learning  among  the  Mexicans,  some  idea  may  ht 
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3  I34D,  rnnong  the  entira  ifliitt 
11  live  oouW  reail  ani  write,  and 
m  u  tidiuDS  ivnl  mixed  oldssea,  uol  ana  in  fifiy ;  a  startling  Giot  for  a  re- 
b  in  one  of  the  prominent  ftiuses  of  tiiat  inoapnoily  for  self-goverjiiaonl 
)i  h  people  lia^vti  tlins  fur  exiiibibed.  Tlie  constitution  of  1824  indeed  liis* 
played  a  laiuialilQ  nniiet;  for  tlie  geQeriil  improvement  of  the  oonntry  and  tlie 
dissemination  of  knowledge ;  but  theeasa  -with  whicli  that  oonstitution  was  over- 
thrown bj  a  military  despot,  and  the  llMjility  with,  which  sabseqnont  rovoltitioM 
hikve  heeu  elfected,  without  an;  objeot  bat  the  resUees  BmbiUon  of  their  instl- 
giilors,  who  Loped  to  rise  to  power  OTer  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors,  show 
thi>  development  of  no  progi-ossive  priBeipfe,  and  that  the  people  haie  made  little 
(Ldvajiuement  in  that  knowledge  whioh  is  r^qiisite  to  fit  them  for  self-govern- 

10.  As  yet  there  cnn  scaroely  be  auid  te  be  more  thim  two  olosses  imiiong 
those  who  are  citiaeoa ;  the  church  on  the  one  bund,  and  the  army  on  the  other ; 
ftir  the  numeroiB  mixed  and  Indian  population  is  almost  wholly  nnrepi-escnted 
in  the  government.  The  stranger  is  reminded  of  this  double  dominion  of  mil- 
itjiry  and  spiritual  power  by  the  constant  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  bell,  which 
ring  in  hie  ears  £i'om  mom  till  midnight,  drowning  the  sounds  of  industry  and 
i^or,  and  by  their  paraphernalia  of  show  aud  parade  deeply  impressing  him 
with  the  oonviotion  that  there  ere  no  republican  ijiQueiices  prevailing  around 
him.  A  large  standing  army  has  been  maintained,  not  to  guard  the  nation 
against  invailii^  enemies,  but  to  protect  the  government  against  the  people ; 
and  its  leaders  have  originated  bII  the  revolntions  that  have  oeeurred  since  tha 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Spain, 

11,  Thepresent  oondilion  of  Mesieo,'aiiartfn]m(!oa3ideralioiis  of  the  results, 
of  the  foreign  war  in  which  she  Js  engaged,  is  one  of  exceeding  embarrassment, 
and  many  years  of  peace  must  elapse,  under  a  wise  and  permanent  administra- 
tion of  government,  befbre  she  oan  recover  (torn  the  evils  which  a  long  period 
of  anarohy  and  ndsmle  Las  entailed  upon  her.  The  country  presents  a  wida 
jisld  of  wnste  and  min;  ajfrioulture  has  boon  oheo&ed;  cominei'ce  and  manu- 
factures scarcely  esist;  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  debt  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
people;  and  the  morals  of  the  mnssea  have  beoome  conrupted.  Under  such  eir- 
onmstiinoes,  the  future  prospects  of  Meiioo  are  dark  to  the  eye  of  hope,  and  tha 
mo^t  gloomy  forebodings  of  those  who  love  her  woiihre  threaten  to  bo  realized. 
While  she  has  been  niisorbed  with  domestic  contentions,  the  oiareh  of  improve- 
.nent  has  boon  pressing  upon  her  borders;  and  her  adl  is  too  fertile,  and  her 
miues  too  Taluabla,  long  to  lie  unimproved,  without  tempting  the  cupidity  of 
other  nations,  Texas,  severed  from  her,  net  by  foreign  intarfarBaco,  bat  by 
the  enterprise  of  a  hardy,  nnited^  and  intelligent  population,  that  had  been  in- 
vited to  her  soil  to  make  her  waste  and  wildemesi  lands  fertile,  may  bo  to  her 
a  warning,  and  a  prophetic  page  in  bar  history. 

la.  And  whether  tlie  Anglo- Ameriean  race  is  destined  to  sweep  over  the  val- 
leys and  plains  of  Mexico,  and  in  that  direction  carry  onward  to  tJie  shoi-es  of 
the  Pacific,  the  blessings  of  civil  end  religions  freedom,  under  (he  mild  and 
peaceable  inflnenoea  of  repnblioan  in,ititntioaa.  or  whether  the  Hispano-Mesi- 
oaus  sh  ill  continue  to  mle  in  the  land  which  th^  have  polluted,  in  their  do- 
uiestit,  quarrel's,  with  scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  and  over  which  the  inlole- 
tvnco  of  snirituil  dponnticra  bus  so  long  exerted  its  blighting  influence,  is  a 
firo!  lem  » h  1  '  \  r^  i  f  ^f  pie  alone  can  solve.  If  Ihay  irill  be  united 
nndi  r  i  i     hoico    if  they  will  foster  learning  and  tha 

nr  6     ei  '  iriish  the  iiiloJenaux  of  their  raligion ;  they 

miT  1  p'  1  ,  a  powerful,  and  a  happy  nation ;  but  if  da- 

ni"3  ic  li      I  I  1  nted  b\  ambitions  military  ^lueftains,  shall 

murb  lon„ei  pi  v  eI  1  nitiumiill  be  btokcn  into  fragments.  Or  her  teiTitory 
enied  upon  h\  wjm  inon,  poweiful  baoauso  more  auiled,  more  liberal,  more 
uitelhjp'nt,  and  more  \iituous  people 

a.  Wi'lllHiJn!E4iL 
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PART    III. 

HISTORY     OF     TEXAS 


CHAPTER  I. 


[1521  TO  1831.] 

1.  'Before  the  formation  of  European  settlements  in  1531. 
Texas,  that  country  was  the  occasional  resort,  rather  than  s,su«iuif» 
the  abode,  of  wandering  Indian  tribes,  who  had  no  fixed  SJlTSSiJf 
habitations,  and  who  subsisted  chiefly  by  hunting  and  pre-  _"^JL^ 
datory  warfare.  Like  the  modera  Comanches,"  tbey  itemna 
were  a  wild,  unsocial  race,  greatly  inferior  to  the  agricul-  ^^  laeoNaie 
tural  Mexicans  of  the  central  provinces,  who  were  sub-  p  •''-> 
dued  by  Cortez, 

2.  "The  establishment  of  the  Spanish  power  upon  the  a.  raifso^ 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Montezuma  was  not  followed  im-  mearumry 
mediately  by  even  the  nominal  occupation  of  the  whole  s^mtorfi. 
country  embraced  in  modern  Mexico.     More  than  a  cen- 

■  The  bsnHot7  oliiiined  hy  Taos,  according  to  a  boiriidfarj  act  paaaed  Dm  IQth,  1830,  ex- 


la  the  TJdnitj  oF  the  cDoat,  and  lauKljrg  ^oni  tliiif    r 
of  thfl  cmmBr;  Is  very  leT4l,  but  ibu^lfifly  free  froin 
Suhliia  (he  CDontrj  ii  flat  udinio^;  fMm  the  Ss.!  lu 


kss  UDbeo^tli/  tL,bii  Ui  Uu)  vi<iiii)j  of  Gie  loulfijids 

intr;,^^  fOrmlog;  the  hiigest  of  the  uatnry  ^TlidonB 
ileB  in  widft.  This  i^on  pre»uls  a  ddlghlful 
lAoA,  enriched  vlth  a^fii^  and  dv&lete  of  the 
LiataraJ  advantages  reqiiMLt  fOr  the  support  of  a 
t  quaUty,  the  atmoaphoFe  is  purer  than  in  the  low 


K 


pnde^;rowth  which  prev^la  ia  the  wood?  diatrietfl  nf  Lcidiilfma  and  Uieeiseippl ;  and  the  lere] 
'  n^^ion  is  generollj  free  froin  thofe  pntrld  Bwampa,  the  eshalatlons  from  whlab,  imder  the 
VVfB  of  a  tnimlnff  ann,  polBon  the  atnaBphare,  and  pradoce  dehDeaB  and  dtaCh.  In  Teiafi 
the  hanks  of  the  water-courECfl  rise  gradniUly  firom  the  beds  of  tJie  strauns ,  from  river  to 
riT«r  the  country  is  an  open  aMlivlty ;  while,  in  the  low  distriotfl  of  Louldana  and  Mis 
idssippi,  the  banks  of  the  riTers  are  suddenly  abrupt,  and  the  country  mostly  a  swampy  and 
Hiaipoctly  wooded  level,  retaining  the  altera  of  anniiij  inundntionH,  mhich  gcncL-ate  nosloua 
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mry  and  a  half  elapsed  before  a  sinprle  Spanish  post  whs 

erected  witliiii  the  limits  of  llie  present  Texas,  and  in  the 

tardy  progress  of  Spanish  colonization  originated  the  pru- 

tensions  of  France  lo  the  Rio  Grande,  as  die  southwestera 

frontier  of  Louisiana. 

in^'W^b-      ®"  'The  discovery  by  the  French,  and  the  exploration 

lijjpi.      of  the  country  boi'dering  on  the  Mississippi,  have  already 

been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of 

».  sm  p  S90.  Louisiana.'     'In  the  year  1684,  La  Salle,  the  pioneer  in 

1684.     those  western  discoverjes,  sailed''  from  France  with  four 

J  j^'j^.  vessels  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  with  the 

i^i^iftii    *^^^'g"  °^  establishing  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mia- 

Mmdiaf    sisaippi.     Deceived,  however,  in  his  reckoning.  La  Saile 

failed  to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  sailing 

unconsciously  soutliward,  he  landed  on  the  19tli  of  Feb- 

iti85.     ruary,  1685,  al  the  head  of  Matagorda  Bay,'  within  fhe 

e.Naio,ii.Ms.  limits  of  the  present  Texas. 

''^7^^"^      4.  'Hera  he  built  and  garrisoned  a  small  fort,  and  look 
ciaHmof    formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  jiis  sove- 
coimitv-     reign;  nor  did  France,  while  Louisiana  was  hers,  relin- 
quish her  claims  to  the  territory  thus  colonized  under  her 
'■Tfteuitj^  banners.     *The  largest  vessel   in   the   expedition  of  La 
10 Soils.     Salle  soon  returned  to  France;  two  others  were  lost  in 
the  bay ;  and  the  fourth,  a  small  sloop,  was  captured  off 
d.Moio.p.  ua  gt.  Domingo''  by  Spanish  cruisers.     'La  Salle,  dissatisfied 
r^im^iiit  with  his  situation,  although  the  country  around  him,  ver- 
"'°""'      dant  with  luxuriant  herbage,  gave  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  resolved  to  seek  the  Mississippi 
and  establish  his  colony  there, 
*'^fMsai"       ^'  '^^^''  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  discover  the 
fitcatisAn.   Mississippi,  his  colony  being  in  the  meantime  threatened 
with  famine,  and  the  surrounding  Indians  having  become 
^*^'     '^'*^t''^'  '"'■  January,  1637,  he  departed'  with  sixteen  per. 
''      "■    sons,  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  finding  his  way  lo 
Canada  hy  land,  whence  he  intended  sailing  for  France 
r  ^tou*.  ^'^sre  he  hoped  to  obtain  materials  for  a  fresh  expedition. 
^MiiftB     'On  his  journey,  and  while  yet  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
o/M(wtony.  he  was  shot'  by  one  of  his  own  men  whom  hehadotfended. 
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The  fdtabiislirjiont  ibrmed  by  him  at  Mafagorda  was  soon    IWS'S'. 
after  brolten  up  by  the  Indians.  "  ~        ~" 

6.  'When  intelligence  of  La  Salle's  invasion  reached  ^^'"^K,?! 
Mexico,  the  viceroy  held  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  ucx^ttke 
on  die  matter,  and  an  expedition  was  resolved  upon  to  tMm^yt 
Boour  the  country,  and  hunt  out  i.he  French  if  any  were 

still  remaining.     "Accordingly,  a  suitable  force  was  des-  '^^fy 
patched  commaBded  by  Captain  AIoqzo  de  Leon,  who    osteon, 
arrived' in  April,  1689,  at  the  site  of  La  Salle's  foil;,  which    a.  iprim 
he  found  deserted,  and  the  i-emains  of  one  of  the  French     1689. 
vessels  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  stiil  visible. 
'De  Leon,  prompted  by  the  rumor  that  some  of  La  Salle's  %J^'f^^ 
companions  were  wnndering  about  the  country  with  the 
Indians,  visited  the  tribe  of  the  Asimais,  who  received 
him  kindly,  but  he  could  find  no  traces  of  the  fiigitive 
Frenchmen.     *T he  Spanish  commander  reciprocated  the  t.origtmif 
kindness  of  the  Asimais,  on.  whom  he  bestowed  the  name      t^s!- 
of  "  Texas,"  since  applied  to  the  country  tiiey  inhabited, 
and  which,  in  their  language,  signified  "friends  " 

7.  'On  the  return  of  I)e  Leon,  he  mformed  the  viceroy  ^j^miT^anj 
of  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  foreignere,  mentioned  ,^JJ[,^^^„ 
the  amicable  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  recommended  na  vtareg. 
the  establishment  of  missionary  posts  and  garrisons,  for 

the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  natives.,  and  pieventing  the 
intrusion  of  Europeans.    *'ln  accoidance  with  this  recom-  s-FtrastiM- 
mendation,  one  or  two  unimportant  missions  weie  founded     tnenatn 
in  Texas  in  the  year  1690,  and  two  yeai's  later  a  small  set-     -jenn 
tlement  was  made  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.''  ^  BooKota 

8.  'In  1699,  the  French,  under  De  Iberville,  having    p'^^JJ^; 
formed  a  few  settlements  in  southern  Louisiana,  assumed  t.  riuFrm* 
nominal  possession  of  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  SSTSmS 
Mobile    river  to  the  Bay  of  iWatagorda.     "Some  years  if"^™"^ 
later  the  Spaniards  established  several  posts  in  the  vici-    i.HpmAft 
nity  of  the  French  settlement  at  Natchitoches,*  which  they  i^wiT^a. 
affected  to  consider  within  their  limits ;  and  by  a  royal    m^eS^ 
order  in  1718;  a  detachment  of  fif^y  light  infantry  was     1719. 
stationed  at  Bexar.     'The  French  at  Natchitoches  soon  ^jj^^ 
after  attacked   the   neighboring  Spanish    missions,   and  ^^J^ 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek  a  temporary  retreat  at  "^ 
Bexar ;  but  ihe  French  were  soon  attacked  in  turn,  and 
obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Sabine. 

8.  '"Although  thus  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  Texas,  ^5^*, 
the  French  did  not  abandon  their  claims  to  the  country,  "^^^o 
and  in  1720  they  established  a  small  garrison  at  La  Salle's     ^^^ 
post,  and  raised  there  the  arms  of  France  anew,  with  the 

•  Nalriit<vh'i,  InmnoonMd  Katuli-i-bMli.l  te  In  LoaioiKOa,  on  Ihe  weal  side  cT  Ihe  Ra* 
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jNALvsie.  design  of  representing  the  continued  assertion  of  the  right 

„g„      ofBovereigrty.     But  this  post  never  acquireci  any  impor- 

i.  wai^  tance,  and  was  soon  abandoned.     'In  1763  France  ceded 

'e?i^w'    *°  Spain  that  poi-tion  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 

j^^jBiTO,  River ;  and  -flie  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries  to 

Fraaci  ia    the  territory  of  Texas  were  for  a  time  settled ;  hot  in  the 

ISOO      y^^*"  l^*^"'  Louisiana  was  ceded  back"  to  France,  with 

tssep.  as-  the  same  undefined  limits  that  it  had  when  previously 

1803.     ceded  to  Spain.     'Three  years  later,  tlio  same  territory 

h,  ^ep. 6sa  of  Louisiana  was  ceded'"  by  France  to  the  United  StateSj 

lABiqfLoM  by  which  latter  power  the  claim  to  Texas  was  still  for- 

jMieds^.  mally  continued,  without,  however,  any  attempt  to  en. 

force  it. 

1810.         10.  °At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mexican 

rfTMM™  revolution,  in  1810,  the  population  of  Texas  was  several 

tn^^  t'lousand  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  previous,  and  the 

Xtj^ama-  only  settlements  of  importaace  were  those  of  San  Antonio 

■""iion.  "^  de  Besar,*  Nacogdoches,f  and  La  Bahia,  or  Goliad.:}:     A 

few  Spanish  garrisons,  and  missionsof  the  Romish  church, 

scattered  through  the  wilderness  of  the  inferior,  gathered 

around  them  a  few  miserable  lodian  proselytes,  whose 

spiritual  welfare  was  generally  less  cared  for  than  tlie 

benefit  their  labor  conferred  upon  their  reverend  monitors 

and  masters, 

*.  Detcrip-       11.  'These  missionary  establishments,  each  consisting 

e-Hm^nrfj-  of  a  massive  stone  fortress  and  a  church,  the  latter  sur- 

"^mS^'  mounted  with  enormous  bells  and  decorated  with  statues 

and  paintings,  presented   more   the   appearance  of  feudal 

castles  than  of  temples  for  religious  worship.     The  ruins 

of  some  of  these  structures  still  remain,  with  their  walls 

almost  entire, — striking  monuments  of  the  past,  and  of 

the  sway  of  Catholicism  over  the  forests  of  Texas. 
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13.  'The  piundfiring  habits  of  the  roving  Comaiiches,*     l§iO. 
and  ofJier  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier,  limited  the  range  "",.  s^nnds 
jf  missions  in  that  direction;  and   the  policy  of  Spaia,  ^^^^ 
aiming  at  interposing  between  hermorepopuloua  Mexican  ""^^^ 
provinces  and  the  republican  states  of  the  north,  a  wilder- 
ness barrier,  studiously  guarded  against  the  introduction 
of  emigrants  in  numbers  sufficient  to  reclaim  the  country 
from  the  native  Indian,     'So  jealous  of  foreign  influence  SjSS^SJ! 
were  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  it  was  made  a  capital       caa 
crime  for  a  foreigner  to  enter  the  Spanish  provinces  with- 
out a  license  from  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  such  was  their 
dread  of  the  inglo-Americans  in  particular,  that  il  was  a 
favorite  sajing  of  a  captidn-general  of  one  of  the  eastern 
Mexicar.  provinces,  that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would 
prevent  the  birds  from  flying  across  the  boundary  line 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

13.  "Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Texas  remained  3.  TemaJifiiii 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  United  unuedaiaia 
States  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  revolu-  ""^^^"^ 
tion.  'During  tlie  year  1812,  Toledof  and  Gultierez,:}:  jgig. 
Mexican  oiEcers  attached  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  4.  r»«ais» 
then  in  the  United  States,  devised  a  plan  for  invading  the  ^^^ 
east  -n  M  p  by  tl        d    f  Am         n     ut      '«*«■«*' 
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i.Mt.Ysia    oessfully  repelled.     'On  the  tenth  of  February  following, 

"TTrT~"the  Americans  under  Kemper  sallied  out  and  mat  the 

P,ij  lo'     enemy  on  the  open  jilain,  although  outnumbered  by  them 

I,  riie  In-    ill  the  proportion  of  two  Co  one.     After  a  desperate  conflict 

ohStuS'hib  of  several  houre,  the  SpaniaitJs  were  routed  and  driven 

^oS!*     from  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  hundred  in 

killed  and  wounded,  while  the  total  loss  of  the   victors 

was  less  than  forty, 

'j-^mVm?'       -^^^  ''-*"    '^®  retreat   of  the  Spaniards  towards  Bexar, 

Sjin'iinn'i.    they  were  attacked'  near  the  Saltido  Creek*  and  defeated, 

B-Msidim    j,,;[j,  ^  resuh  similar  to  that  of  the  battle  of  Goliad,  and 

with  a  farther  loss  of  their  military  stores,  and  several 

^g^jj^  thousand   head   of  mules  and   horses.      'Resuming  hia 

aaiuuiiuaia  march,  Kemper  moved  on  to  Bexar,  and  demanded  an 

lai  irmpt.    unconditional  surrender  of  the  town,    which   met  with 

b.  AprdL.    prompt  compliance.^     The  royalist  generals,  Salcedo  and 

Herrera,  and  twelve  other  Spaniards  of  distinction,  made 
a  formal  surrender;  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
capitulation  of  all   the  royalist  troops,  then   reduced  to 

*^j™^fl/" eight  hundred  men.     'The  latter  were  allowed  to  depart, 

qfflaiv.     but  the  former  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  Mexican 

junto  headed  by  Guttierez,  and  afterwards  massacred  in 

secret,  in  order  to  conceal  their  fate  from  the  Americans. 

'■^^M.r'  '^'^s'l  the  truth,  however,  became  Imown,  a  great  propor- 

fimiOKT^-  tion  of  the  Americans,  with  Kemper  at  their  head,  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  Mexican  service,  disgusted  with  a 
cause  stained  by  such  enormities. 

•■^w™giiii'  16.  'The  invading  foree,  much  reduced  in  namhei's  by 
jv™       the  withdra\vnl  of  Kemper  and  his  friends,  remaiaed  inac- 

c.  Juno  10    tive  at  Bexar  until  the  approach,"  in  June,  of  a  royalist 
T^AHiia^  army  of  four  thousand  men.     'Suspicious  that  the  Mexi- 

tisndomunu  cans  were  about  to  abandon  their  allies,  and  unite  with 
""  the  Spaniards,  Ross  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
retreat ;  hut  the  majority  of  his  officers,  rejecting  the 
advice  of  their  superior,  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  abide 
the  issue  on  the  spot.  On  the  same  night.  Colonel  Ross, 
deserting  his  men,  left  the  town ;  and  early  on  the  follow- 

d.  Juno  ir.    ing*  morning  Colonel  Perry  was  chosen  to  the  command. 
i-AB^sd      17,  "A  communication  from  the  royal iat  general,  Eli- 

soado,  being  received,  giving  the  Americans  permission  to 
retire  unmolested  from  Texas,  on  condition  that  thej 
would  deliver  up  Guttierez  and  the  other  Mexicans  wh* 
were  implicated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
a  contemptuous  answer  was  returned,  and  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  both  Mexicans  and  Americans,  preparer 
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for  battle.  'Eat  ly  on  the  following  morning'  tliey  advanced  18IS. 
against  the  enemy,  whom  they  found  celebrating  matins  on  "^j^^  ^^ 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Alesan,  four  miles  west  from  Bexar,  i.  Tksejum 
la  tlie  conSiot  which  ensued  the  Spaniards  were  routed,  aiuu/^^ 
with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  and  with  a  iVmha 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
force  brought  against  them. 

18.  'The  odium  that  fell  upon  Guttierez,  who  was  aK««™iiiii' 
deemed  the  prime  abettor  of  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  andmivoiM- 
prisoners  before  mentioned,  led  to  his  removal  from  the  T^lSo'ioiHe 
supreme  command  of  the  revolutionary  force  in  Texas,  "Sf^^S 
and  to  tlie  appointment  of  General  Toledo  in  his  place.  """'"sJ'™- 
'On  the  removal  of  Guttierez,  Kemper  returned  from  the  3.  R«w<™«r 
United  States,  and  took  post  at  Bexar  attho  head  of  about  ^^  nmicn 
four  hundred  Americans,  who,  with  seven  hundred  Mexi-  '!&^g°' 
cans  under  Manchaca,  a  bold,  but  lude  and  uneducated 

native  partizan,  constituted  the  only  foice  that  could  he 
brought  against  a  royalist  army  of  se^eial  thousand  men, 
already  advancing  under  the  command  of  Arredondo, 
captain.general  of  tiie  eastern  inteinal  provinces. 

19.  'At  the  head  of  his  small  force,  Toledo,  as  com-     aub.is. 
mander-in-chief,  advanced  against  the  enemy,  whom  he     m,™'^ 
mst  on  the  18th  of  August,  on  the  western  bank  of  the     ^^ 
river  Medina.*      Kempei    and  Manchaca,    crossing  the 
stream,  pressed  on  with  their  usual  mtiepidity ,  the  enemy 
yielding  ground  and  ietreatmg  in  good  order,     "in  this  «  J^^f^ 
manner  the  royalists  fell  back  three  miles,  when  a  vigor- 
ous onset  caused  them  to  break  and  abandon  their  cannon. 
'Toledo,  fearing  that  his  men  were  pix)ceeding  too  far,  o.  coniiKi^ 
endeavored  to  call  them  from  the  pursuit ;  but  he  was   M^ciuioi- 
opposed  by  the  fiery  valor  of  Kemper  and  Manclmca,  who 

issued  contrary  orders,  declaring  that  there  should  be  no 
retreat. 

20.  'The  pursuit,  therefore,  continued,  until,  to  the  '■  ^""Wg" 
eurprise  of  the  Americans  and  Mexicans,  the  enemy  ^uravir,aai 
reached  their  intrenchments,  where  half  their  army  had  -pfuan" 
been  kept  in  reserve.  A  most  destructive  fire  was  now  '^bS*" 
opened  by  the  entire  Spanish  force.  The  Mexicans  fled  ^%^^^ 
at  the  tirst  volley,  and  the  Americans,  left  to  sustain  the 
contest  alone,  were  soon  beaten  back,  with  greatly  dimi- 
nished numbers,  and  finally  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 

flight  The  Mexicans,  who  basely  deserted  their  standard 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  when  victory  might  still  hare 
been  m  cured,  suffered  but  little  loss;  but  nearly  all  the 

•  On  llie  Preddlq  ro    ^    ^ 
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i  Americans  who  escaped  from  tiie  battle  iield  were  staic 
"  or  captured  in  their  fliglit  tosvards  Louisiana.  Thus  ter- 
minated, in  total  defeat  to  the  insurgeats,  the  battle  of  the 
Medina;  aJid  with  it  was  suspended,  during  the  five  sub- 
sequent years,   the  Mexican    i-evolutionary    struggle  in 

i-Coiiduanr  21.  'After  the  defeat  of  the  force  under  Toledo,  the 
Btata  more  guarded  vigilance  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
.  »m^i^  States,  acting  upon  priociples  of  strict  neutrality  towards 
'j^fm!*  the  contending  parties  in  Mexico,  prevented  expeditions 
»c«eB!*i«  on  a  large  Bcnla  from  crossing  the  frontiers.  "Adventur- 
aecSt'au:  "  ers  in  small  parties,  however,  oocaaionally  visited  Texas, 
"tflfM^    disseminating,  on  their  return,  more  accurate  know 

of  its  climate,  soil,  and  natural  resources,  than  had  [ 

viously  been  obtained  ;    but  the  unsettled    state   of  the 

country,  and  the  doubtful  result  of  the  Mexican  revolu. 

rm^Temm  *'°'^'    pi^^ented    emigration,  and  it   was  not    until   the 

eoievkaiioH.  achievement  of  Mexican  independence,  in  lfe21,  that  any 

substantial  advances  were  made  towards  the  colonization 

of  Texa3. 

».  ^"^^^^      23.  'In  the  meantime,  however,  the  principal  bays  and 

HisBBoniSe  harbors  of  the  coast  had  been  explored,  and  some  tempo- 

t™b:      rary  establishments  had  beea  made  where  flourishing  set- 

o^pfiSffil  ilements  have  since  been  formed.     'For  the  purpose  of 

»M6^ft-     accommodating  privateers  sailing  under  the  Mexican  flag, 

the  agents  and  partisans  of  the  revolutionists  had  selected 

a  See  Map.  stations   at  Matagorda,*  Galveston,*    and   other  places; 

''  most  of  which  became  piratical  establishments,  that  were 

eventually  broken  up  by  the  government  of  the  United 

States. 

E  Ninaai        23.  'It  was  at  Galveston,  then  containing  only  a  nide 

TftTfl*    mud  fort  and  a  few  cabins,  that  Mina  passed  the  winter 

b  ^  p  6B7  °^  1^1^  °^  ^^  unfortunate  expedition*  against  Mexico. 

f.Thcfaic^  'The  fate  of  the  small  band  of  Americans,  under  Colonel 

^mi^  Psrry,  who  accompanied  Mina,  and  who  abandoned  the 

expedition  at  Soto  la  Marina,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

'xSf  ™'*    ■'Perry  bad  served,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  he 

was  with  Kemper  in  the  Texan  campaign  of  1813  ;  he 

had  a  hair-breadth  escape  at  the  battle  of  the  Medina,  and 

after  his  return,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
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34.    After  leaving  Mitia,  aa  before  mentioned,  ho  at-     B§19'. 
tempted  to  return  to  the  United  States  through  Texas,  wiamarc* 
Harassed  by  royalist  troops  and  hostile  Indians,  the  small     '^^'^ 
but  intrepid  band  fought  their  way  to  Goliad,  near  the 
Bay  of  Matagorda.     'Resolved  on  attacking  this  strong     a.  neAe- 
position,  Perry  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  but  Bun-emi^  qf 
while  the  Spanish  commandant  was  delibei'ating  on  the     '^"'"^ 
Buniinons,  a  party  of  two  hundred  royalist  cavalry  ap- 
peared.   'Encouraged  by  this  reenforcflment,  the  garrison  %^^^^ 
sallied  out,  and  in  the  bloody  contest  that  followed,  every  ^/"S]^ 
man  of  the   Americans  was  killed    except  die  leader.    Aminaim. 
Perry,  seeing  all  his  comrades  dead  or  dying  around  him, 
retired  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and,  presenting  d  pistol  to 
his  head,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  foe. 

25.  *Two  years  after  the  fall  of  Perry,  General  Long,     1819. 
at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  men  from  the  south-  A,S™™' 
western  states,  entered  Texas,  and  joined  the  revolution-      Hiian. 
ists  against  the  Spanish  authorities.     The  expedition,  how- 
ever, proved  unfortunate,  and  disastrous  to  those  engaged 

m  it.     Although  Goliad  was  once  taken,  yet  Nacogdoches 
was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Texas  were  driven  across  the  Sabiae.     'Long  was  defeat-  ^^Jj/^ 
ed  on  the  Brazos*  and  Trinityf  rivers,  and  finally,  by  the  flnai'n/  ic*™ 
perfidy  of  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Bexar,  he  and  all    *  *i™"' 
his  force,  then  amounting  to  180  men,  were  made  prison- 
ers and  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mexico.     'Here  Long  s.  ""'^ 
was  shot  by  a  soldier  as   be  was  passing  a  small  band  of  j^^iream 
the  military  on  guard..    His  men  were  drafted  into  the    j^™^ 
Mexican  service,  but  were  finally  released  and  sent  home 
to  the    United   States,  through   the  interference  of  Mr. 
Poinsett,  the  American  envoy.:}; 

26.  'To  complete  the  narrative  of  events  L:  Texas,  pre-  '  ^™^ 
vious  to  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  it  is  requi-  uiueinAia 
site  to  notice  an  attempt  by  a  body  of  French  emigrants 

to  form  a  settlement  on  the  Trinity  River.     In  1817,  a 
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ANALYSIS,  number  of  French  officera,  soldiers,    and   laborers,   the 

————  leaders  of  wbom  bud  been  obliged  to  leave  their  country 
on  account  of  the  part  they  had  talteii  in  restoring  Napo- 
leon to  power  after  his  retui'ii  from  Elba,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  on  terms  almost  equiva. 
lent  to  a  gli);. 

i-Ttewrc  27.  'Dissatisfied,  however,  with  their  situation  in  Ala- 
Tcxai      bama,  a  part  of  the  company,  with  Generals  Lallemand* 

*■  '^■«»J  and  Rigaud*  at  their,  head,  removed  to  Texas  in  the  win- 
ter  of  1818,  ajid  north  of  the  Bay  of  Galveston,  on  Tri- 
nity  River,  selected  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  to  which  they 

j.  tabbbw  gave  the  name  of  Clump  d'Asile..^     'But  scarcely  had 

Ot^J^  Lallemand  began  to  fortify  his  post,  to  prescribe  regula- 
,^Si     tions,  and  to  invito  other  emigrants,  when  he  was  informed 

muioruia.  j^y  |.|jg  Spanish  authorities  that  he  must  abandon  the  set- 
tlement or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Ferdinand. 
Unable  to  resist  the  force  sent  against  it,  the  little  colony 
was  disbanded,  and  the  unfortunate  settlers  were  driven 
in  poverty  from  the  country. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EVENTS  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ESTA.BLISHMEKT 
OF  MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  TO  THE  TIME  OP 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF 
TEKAR. 


i.ppiaiai        1.   'We  have  now  arrived   at   the  period  of  the  second 

Mvcaaw     Mexican  revolution,  when  the  power  of  Spain  received  its 

"""^     final  overthrow  in  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  when  Texcs 

began  to  emerge  from  that  obscurity  in  wfiich  she  had  ao 

long  been  retained  by  Spanish  indolence  and  joalousy. 

(.  Trcan/nf  'The  treaty  of  ISIS,'  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas 

h.aoep'in.  to  the  United  States,  established  the  Sabine  River  as  the 

western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  gave  to  Mexico, 

on  the  achievement  of  her  independence,  an  undisputed 

>  coiBF-Ha-  claim  to  the  entire  province  of  Texas.     'Anxious  to  pro- 

l^mBi™  mote  the  settlement  of  the  countiy,  the  Mexican  govern- 

'*"'"■     ment  adopted  the  most  libera!  system  of  colonization  ;  and 

emigrants   in   large  numbers,    mostly  from   the   United 
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States,  began  to  flow  into  Texas,  the  most  fertile  oi'  me    S  m&. 
Mexican  provinces.  

2,  'Tlie  leading  pioneer  in  Texan  colonization  was  i  S"!^ 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  whose  father,  Moaea  Analin,  a  native  nnsatner. 
nf  Dui'ham  in  Connecticut,  visited  Bexar  as  early  as  1830, 

and  early  in  the  following  year  obtained  from  tie  govern-     1891. 
raent  permission  to  plant  a  colony  in  Texas.     'As  Mosea  a  Tft^fton* 
Austin  died  soon  afttsr  the  success  of  his  application  had    r.n'.'miw 
been  communicated  to  him,  bis  son  Stephen,  in  obedience     " 
to  his  father's  last  injunction,  prosecuted  the  enterprise 
with  vigor,  and  procefeding  immediately  to  Texas,  selected 
a  site  for  a  colony  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado.* 
Such  was  the  enterprise  of  Austin,  that  although  he  was 
obliged  to  return  io  the  United  States  for  emigrants,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  hum  of  industry  in  tlie  new  seU 
tlement  broke  the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  »«*• 

3.  "As  the  grant  to  Moses  Austin  had  been  madebythe  =^^"^32? 
Spamsh  authorities  of  Mexico,  it  became  necessary,  on  ua-igrara. 
the  change  of  government  soon  after,  to  have  the  grant 
confirmed ;  and  Austin  was  obliged  to  leave  his  colony 

and  proceed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  for  that  purpose.      Af-     1823. 
tcr  much  delay   the   confirmation  was   obtained,   iiret,'    ^  "'^  "■ 
from  the  government  under  Iturbide,  and  afterwards,''  on    '^^^'"' 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  federal  govera- 
ment.     'In  consequence,  however,  of  Austin's  ' 


a  Mexico,  be  found  Iiis  settlement  nearly  broken  up 


qfAn^lMt 


on  his  return.     Many  of  the  early  emigrants  had  returned  "K^™ 
to  the  United  Slates,  and  others,  who  bad  commenced  their 
journey  for  the  colony,  doubtful  of  the  confirmation  of 
Austin's  gi'ant,  had    slopped  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacog. 
doche's.  Of  on  the  Trinity  River;  and,  in  this  desultory 
manner,  had  commenced  the  settlement  of  those  districts. 
'But  after  Austin's  return,  the  aifairs  of  the  colony  re-  %^^^ 
vived;  and  such  was  its  prosperity,  that  in  twelve  years    nifoim^ 
from  its  first  settlement,  it  embraced  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

4.  'In  May,  1824,  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  govern-     ^®^'*' 
raent  was  issued,  declaring  that  Texas  should  be  provis-    Bumsss  m 

ionally  annexed  to  the  province  of  Coahuila,  until  its  popu- , 

lation  and  resources  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a  sepa-  '^J'Si^ 
rate  state,  when  the  connexion  should  be  dissolved.  'In  fonmiii 
accordance  with  this  decree,  in  the  month  of  August,  1834,    VtaJu 


.,  viOi  nndbunUHbod  HizQ  uid  anJntainipted  onrnnt;  to  the 
DhBrutorhtlcii  resembling  tha  Bfaaoi.    Jhiriug  Om  '6ry  a 
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AMALYsis.  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  a^einbled, 
'  and  the  two  provinces,  then  first  united,  became  tne  of 

the  states  of  the  Mexican  Republic ;  although  the  state 
constitution  was  not  framed  and  sanctioned  until  March. 
1837. 
1825,         5.  'On  the  24tb  of  March,  1835,  a  state  colonization 
HmSf^  law  was  passed,  under  which  grants  m  Texas  were  made 
*'*Sa«™°  to  numerous  mnpresorios,  or  contractors,  the  greater  num- 
I  bnporimce  ber  of  whom  were  from  the  United  States.     'As  roost  of 
j&'^iMi  Texas,  with  the  exception  of  Austin's  first  colony,  has 
'*"■       been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  law,  a 
brief  explanaf ion  of  tbe  law  may  be  interesting,  and  may 
correct  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  existed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  empresarios  or  contractors. 
9  Tiiemv-       6,  'By  the  law  of  1825,  the  governor  of  the  state  waa- 
lai^      authorized  to  contract  with  persons,  called  empresarios, 
to  settle  a  certain  number  of  families  within  specified 
limits,  within  six  years  fi-ora  tSie  date  of  the  contract.    To 
afford  ample  choice  to  settlers,  a  specified  tract,  greatly 
exceeding  that  expected  to  be  setfied,  and  usually  con- 
taining several  millions  of  acres,  was  temporarily  set  off  fo 
the  empresario  ;  within  the  limits  of  which  the  contem 
plated  settlement  was  to  be  made. 
\^^^m       '■  '^°^'  ^"^^y  hundred  families  introdnced  by  the  em- 
mcmwiea-  presaijio,  he  was  to  receive,  as  a  reward  or  premium,  about 
ceiiia-s.     28,000  acres ;  although  the  whole  thus  granted  to  him  was 
not  to  exceed  what  might  be  regularly  allowed  for  the  set- 
tlement of  eight  hundred  families.     To  each  family  thus 
introduced  the  law  granted  a  league  of  land,  or  about 
4,428  acres ; — to  single  men  a  quarter  of  a  league, — to 
be  increased  to  a  full  league  when  they  should  marry,  and 
to  a  league  and  a  quarter  should  they  marry  native  Mexi- 
i.ThtaHtqfcBXis.     'The  entire  cost,  including  surveys,  titles,   &c., 
(jiBKfflKs.  for  a  league  of  land  obtained  in  this  manner,  amounted 

to  little  more  than  four  cents  per  acre. 

«.  Emw  w>w      8.  "Under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  empresa- 

'^%fif!iic    rios  received  a  full  title  to  all  the  lands  included  within 

'^^™a  *'^^  limits  of  their  "  grants,"  large  quantities  of  "  Texan 

«f*p."      land  scrip"  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States, 

when  such  "  scrip"  was  utterly  worthless,  and  never  had 

T,  Esumiot  any  value  in  Texas.    'All  that  the  law  allowed  the  emppe- 

no'^i«!*"  sarin  was  a  regulated  proportion  of  "  premium  land"  in 

return  for  his  expenses  and  trouble,  and  after  this  had 

been  set  apart  to  him,  and  the  emigrants  had  obtained 

their  portions,  the  residue  included  within  the  bounds  of 

the  grant  remained  a  portion  of  the  public  domain ;  and 

he  who  disposed  of  any  part  of  it  by  direct  contract,  or  by 

the  sale  of  "  scrip,''  was  guilty  of  fraud. 
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9.  'In  all  the  contracts  granted  to  the  empresarioa,  l§36. 
articles  were  included  espressly  stipulating  that  the  set-  i  cmdiOaZ 
tiers  should  be  certified  Roman  Catholics ;  and  without  a, ^^'^s*wj 
certificate  to  tliis  effect  from  tiie  authorities  of  the  place  Bftiieetiiun 
where  the  individual  designed  to  settle,  no  title  to  land 

could  be  given.     ^This  law,  however,  so  totally  at  van-   ^^^^^ 
ance  v^ith  the  interests  of  tlie  empi-esarios,  was  unscrupu- 
lously evaded  ;  and  the  required  certificate,  which,  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  was  invariably  given 
by  the  Mexican  magistrate  without  hesitation.     'Accord-  );^^^ 
ing  to  law,  the  empresario  was  also  bound  to  establish  ^empn™- 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  to      JXois, 
promote  the  erection  of  places  of  Catholic  worship ;  ye'  =*"■<*"■  **■ 
these  requirements  were  little  attended  to. 

10.  *Tho  empresario  alone  was  to  judge  of  the  qualifi-  ^j)^^^^ 
cations  of  those  who  wished  to  settle  within  his  grant,  and  ^&^ 
he  was  considered  respnsihle  for  their  good  character,  vnsmiw.^ 
being  bound  neither  to  introduce  nor  saiTer  to  remain  in 

his  colony,  criminals,  vagrants,  or  men  of  bad  conduct  or 
repute.     'The  idea,  entertained  by  some,  that  the  early  sEmm«pia 
colonists  of  Texas  were  chiefly  criminal  outcasts  from  the  in^a^^ 
neighboring  territories,  and  that  such  were  encouraged  to  ^S.K» 
settle  there,  is  wholly  erroneous.    Altlioagh  fugitives  from 
justice  Bometimes  sought  shelter  there,  as  in  all  new  coun- 
tries arrests  are  dilficult  and  escape  comparatively  easy, 
yet  measures  were  adopted,  both  by  the  government  of  the 
state  and  by  the  empresarioa  also,  to  shield  Texas  from 
the  iatrusions  of  foreign  delinquents. 

H.  'With  tlie  exception  of  Indian  troubles,  no  events  ^^mum 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  settlements  in  Texas      meo». 
until  1S36,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of     1828, 
Nacogdoches  to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  and  establish 
a  republic  by  the  name  of  Fredonia.     'This  outbreak  ori-  ^^"J^^ 
ginated,  principally,  in  difficulties  with  the  local  Mexican    ou^reaic 
ofHeers,  and  in  the  discontents  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
had  either  been    unsuccessful    in  their  applications   for 
grants  of  land,  or  whose  contracts  had  been  annulled  by 
tlie  government,  and,  as  the  latter  asserted,  for  an  ignorant 
or  wilful  perversion  of  the  law. 

12.  'Besiides  the  expected  co-operation  of  the  Texan  ^^f^f^i^ 
settlements  generally,  the  revolutionists  had  entered  into  <Smiau. 
an  illiance'  with  the  agents  of  a  band  of  Cherokees  who  "-dbcsi. 
had  settled  within  the  limits  of  Texas  ;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  of  effectual  aid  by  auxiliaries  from  the  United  1827 
States.  *In  the  first  skirmish,''  with  a  small  body  of  gov-  ^  j^^*^ 
trnment  troops,  the  insurgents  were  successful ;  but  the   SZ^^ 


Cherojteeg,  upon  whom  much  reliance  had  been  placed,     laoi  ihor 
Red  to  turn  agamst.  then   allies,  wnoss  agents       don. 
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isALvaca,  they  murdered  ;  and  the  emissary  sent  to  arouse  the  colci- 
nists  on  the  Brazos  was  arrested  by  Austin  himsell',  who 
was  averse  to  the  project  of"  tiie  Fredonians.     A  force  oi 
three  hundred  men,   despatched  by  the  goverament  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  Joined,  on  its  march,  by  Aus- 
tin and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists ;  but  before  it 
■jn.       reached  Nacogdoches,  tiie  "  Fredonian  war"  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents. 
I- ^^«_^      18.  'This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  lai^e 
Hon.       portion  of  the  Texan  colonists,  had  the  effect  of  shaking 
the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  government  in  all  the  Ame- 
rican emigraats,  and  led  to  a  gradual  cliange  of  policy 
a  wa^n   towards  them,     'Under  the  various  pretences  of  convey- 
esioiiMBd  ing  despatches,  transporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 
*'  "^'"'    or  guarding  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into. Texas, — at 
first  in  small  companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  in 
each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  hut  these,  instead  of 
being  recalled,  were  posted  in  different  garrisons,  until,  in 
1832,  the  number  tJius  introduced  amounted  to  more  than 
Jii^^at   thirteen  hundred.     'There  were,  however,  doubtless,  other 
<*='^"'e   causes  that  conspirod  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
iiitMtif    jealousy  of  Mexico,  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  secu- 
rity of  Texas. 
t-E^jii*      14.  'The  first  American   minister"   accredited  to  the 
SiaisiBBs  Mexican  republic,  was  furnished''  with  instructions,  show- 
cuiae^'  ing  that  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
«.  M?Poin-   1819,  still  cherished  the  hope  of  extending  its  national 
«"■       jurisdiction,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Bo?"*!;^;  Grande.     In  1827,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
"i^"'    authorized  to  offer  the  Mexican  government  one  million 
of  dollars  for  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  among  the  con- 
siderations that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  were,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  differences  of  habits, 
feelings,  and  religion,  that  would  necessarily  arise  be- 
tween the  Mexican  population  and  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  of  Texas,  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
1829.     misunderstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  collisions. 
5.  Tiitprapo-       15.  'Two  ycars  later,  during  the  first  year  of  General 
Msro'ai^ra  Jackson's  presidency,  fresh  instructions  were  issued'  to 
0.  B^Mrvan  *''®  American  envoy,  who  was  authorized  "  to  go  as  high 
uurtr,  seo.ot  as  five  milliona"  for  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  of 
Aue  a.     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  the  inducement  tc 
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make  this  ofler  was  stated  to  b3  "  a  deep  convict icn  of  the  X@39. 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  actiuisition,  not  only  as  a 
guard  for  the  western  frontiers  and  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  river." 

18.  'None  of  these  proposals,    however,    found  favor 
with  tiie   Mexican  government,   whose    altered    feelings  "" 
towards  the  Aoglo- American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-   ^^^g. 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  Stales,  were  exhibited  by  ^t^Ji^. 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 
sixth  of  April,  1830.     "The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-     1830. 
cree,  and  evidently  directed    against  Te.tas,  suspended      Aimit 
many  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  itriMMexi- 
ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  tlie  United  "^tuT.uim^ 
States,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17,  'This  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  '  ifee^w. 
the  emigrants  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  tmbicb* 
settled,  were  denied  titles  to  land ;  and  others,  who  had      ''™"' 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  were  ordered, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  countiy ; — being  the  iirst 
intimation    they  received  of   the  existence  of  the  law. 
'Measures  were  also  taken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  *-A'^™r^^ 
settle  in  the  new  territories,  in  the  hope  of  ooanteibalanc- 
jng,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  t 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     'At  the  same  time    6.  ^^^^ 
additions  were  made  to  the   garrisons  of  Texas,  and  civil  wnrKoi  low. 
authority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  "Encouraged  by  the  general  government,  the  com-  'J^J'S™? 
mandants  of  these  gaiTisons,  illegally  taking  info  their  (nnofflorr. 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  contravention  of 
the  state  authorities;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     'In  1S31,  Colonel     1831. 
Bradburn,  commandant  of  the  military  post  at  Aoahuac,*  fl^f^^^^ 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa- *Mi^«  w|- 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  acting  under  a  commission  from  siauspvtra- 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  put  the  settlers  on  the       ™"' 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  fay  a  laconic  military  order,  the  legally  organ- 
ized municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty ,f  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
Ihe  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 
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ANALjaia.  19.  'Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  attended  hia 
jgg^  violent  and  uaconstitutional  proceedings,  he  nest  arrested 
.  jjmjn-iaon-  *md  imprisoned  ai  Anahuac  severai  respectable  citizens 
jj^,'^  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnosious  to  him ;  on>3  of 
Anaimei!.  whom  was  tJ  g  11  r  s,  afterwards  distinguished 
*.^iTTs-  forhis  spirited  d  f  f  1     Alamo.     'Incensed  by  these 

nuaidra.     lawless  acts,   h     col     st      ssembling    to  tJie  number  of 
150  men,  head  d  by  J  h     A.  sfiu,  respeclfully  applied  for 

I  hey  threatened  to  i-educe  the 
mandant,  ordering  the  pris- 
1  und,  declared  that  the  first 
1  ould  be  the  signal  of  their 
1  ailed  on  his  friends  to  fire, 
and  not  regaid  h  f  h  vould  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  permit  the  oppressor  to  remain  unpunished. 
iJcoSa"  "^^  reply  to  Bradburn's  menace,  the  colonists  vowed  that 
if  he  dared  to  execute  it,  the  crime  and  its  retribution 
should  be  written  on  the  waOs  of  tlie  fort  with  his  best 

t^eemarif       21.  "After  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  however,  terms 
'  ■  of  adjustment  were  proposed  and  accepted;  by  which  die 

commandant  agreed  lo  release  the  prisoners,  on  condition 
that  the  colonists  sliould  previously  retire  six  miles  from 
t^oje^sy  the  fort.     'But  no  sooner  had  the  latter  withdrawn,  than, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  procure  some  addi- 
tional military  stores,  Bradbum  retracted  his  agreement, 
iDidnTMina-  and  bade  defiance  to  the  colonists.     "Leaving  his  force, 
in'SiS'"'  Austin  then  went  to  Velasco*  in  quest  cff  artillery ;  but 
veimca,     fg^ring  that  Ugartechea,  the  officer  in  command  at  that 
place,  would,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Bradbum,  at- 
tack the  colonists  on  the  Brazos  during  his  absence,  he 
decided  oq  dislodging  him  before  he  rejoined  his  friends 
at  Anahuac. 
■juftsai.  22.  "Accordingly,  with  a  party  of  112  men,  the  attack 

1.  Accauniaf  was  made  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June. 
""'"'"  ■    Until  day  dawned  the  Texans  fought  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  were  directed  in  their  fire  only  by  the  fiash 
of  the  guns  from  the  fort ;  but  with  the  return  of  light, 
their    skill  as  marksmen  operated  with    deadly    effect. 
fiiBjrM!£«s  qf  Every  Mexican  who  showed  hia  head  above  the  walla  of 
keS™,  the  fort  waa  shot ;  the  cannon  was  repeatedly  cleared ; 
and  the  hands  that  successively  held  the  lighted  match, 
williout  exposing  the  rest  of  the  body,  were  shattered  by 
the  rifle,  with  the  precision  of  expert  pistol  practice  ;  untif 
at  last,  Ugartechea,  unable  to  man  the  bastion  with  hia 

•  Fsfassff  jBatoBnonthaiiortli  mas  of  HiemoBMiot  thaBrmiOS.    <Bm  Map,  p.  669,) 
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lenified  mercenaries,  ascended  it  himself,  and  directed  tlie     1S33. 
gun.     Tlie  Texans,  however,  admiring  his  gallant  bearing  — 

as  a  soldier,  abstained  from  firing ;  a  parley  ensued,  and       ''"'■ 
the  fort  was  surrendered.     'In  this  affair,  eleven  Texans  i-  K'^^^ 
were  killed,  and  fifty-two  wounded,  twelve  of  them  mor-      imV 
tally.     Of  (he  135  Mexicans  who  composed  the  gai'riaon, 
about  one  half  were  killed,  and  seventeen  lost  their  hands 
by  rifle  shots.* 

23.  'After  the  fall  of  Ve]asoo,  Austin  conveyed  the  3,  Bw^ftaoi 
cannon  to  the  force  assembled  at  Turde  Bayou,-)'  for  the  'ui^'^i'£ 
siege  of  Anahuac  ;  hut  before  his  arrival  the  object  of  the  '"^^,'" 
oolonisls  had  been  accomplished      Piedras,  the  command. 

ant  at  Nacogdoches,  had  started  with  a  force  for  the  relief 

of  Anahuac;  but,  on  his  maich,  he  was  mtercepted  by 

tlie  Texans,  and  obliged  to  capitulate      In  consideration 

of  being  permitted  to  letum  unmolested  to  Nacogdoches, 

ho  engaged,  as  the  superior  111  command,  to  leleaae  the 

prisoners  at   Anahuac,  and  to  bimg  Biadburn  to  trial 

^The  latter,  however,  escaped  from  the  fort,  and  fled  to  iBrassMmi 

New  Orleans.  """'^ 

24.  'During these  e^tnls,,  tlie  levolutioa  in  Mexico  wis  s  ti^too- 
progressing,  which  resisted  m  the  oveithiow  of  Busta  mm™'m 
mente,  and  the  restoration  of  the  federal  constitution,  "^  ?««=''■ 
which  had  been  subverted  by  him.  'Santa  Anna,  who  was  5.  General 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  Bustamente,  suppos-  "SS' 
ing  that  the  object  of  the  Texans  was  a  separation  from  ''"'" 
Mexico,  sent  against  them  a  iieet  of  five  vessels  and  four 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Mexia,J: 

who  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Brazos  on  the  IGth  of      J"')' is. 
Jiily.     'Influenced  by  the  representations  of  the  colonists,  'i^^S"' 
however,  who  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  desire  lotauMnm 
to  sustain  the  eoaslitution  and  the  laws  according  to  the        ^*'"' 
principles  of  tlie  federal  republican  party  headed  by  Santa 
Anna,  General  Mexia  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
taking  with  him  the  garrison  of  the  dismantled  fort  at  Ve- 
lasco.     'The  other  garrisons  were  at  the  same  time  with-  y^^J^J^ 
di-awQ,  and  in  August,  1832,  Texas  was  free  from  rnili-    J"s.,na 
tary  domination  and  internal  strife. 

25.  'In  October,  of  the  same  year,  a  convention  of  the       on. 
people  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe,§  for  the  pur-  |,SlS 
pose  of  framing  a  memorial  to  the  supreme  government,  (Fa-iee-pa.) 

aui  0^  the  MejiHiiu.  at  35  Hlled  andTfi  wonnd&l. 

t  TiiTtie  Jiaffoity  01'  Turtle  Creek,  eolers  Oalvpstoa  Bay  tfDin  tbe  e^t,  a  short  dlstuicH 
B.H.  from  ttie  mootli  of  Trtnity  Wyer.    (Sse  Map,  p.  &5S.) 

aDl  al^  In  1833,  at  trblch  UUCer  tima  lie  nas  bikea  prisoner  asA  BlioC.    |S«e  pp.  e07  and  60B.) 

tbmit  50  miles  N.W  Stem  tbe  lisad  of  OalfoaUm  Boy.    It  Is  150  mils!  from  Qh  ■iuf,  ^  Um 
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AKA'.YMs.  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  April  1830,  ana  tor  the  sepa- 
""ccnwnj^  ration  of  Texus  from  Coahuila.     'In  consequence,  how 
iifjpit!,ia3i.  ever,  of  the  nnn-attendanoe  of  a  number  of  the  delegates, 
a  second  convention  for  similar  purposes-  was  appointed  to 
1833.     he  held  in  April  of  the  following  year;  at  wiiiuh  conven- 
tion a  petition  for  the  separation  of  the  two  provinces  was 
framed,  and  the  plan  of  a  state  constitution  adopted. 
s^t^iiiHm      36.  'The  petition  represented  that  Coahuila  and  Texas 
nutaaiifBin-  were  altogether  dissimilar  in  soil,  climate,  and  natural 
Tixat.      productions;  that  laws  adapted  to  the  one  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  other ;  that  the  representatives  of  the  former 
were  so  much  more  numerous  tlian  those  of  the  latter,  that 
all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Texas  could  emanate  only 
from  the  generous  courtesy  of  her  sister  province  ;  that 
Texas  was  in  continual  danger  from  Indian  depredations, 
without  any  efficient  government  to  protect  her ; — that 
under  the  present  system,  owing  to  the  tai-dy  and  preca- 
rious administration  of  justice,  arising  mostly  from  the 
remoteness  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  crimes  of  the  great- 
est atrocity  might  go  unpunished ;  thus  offering  a  license 
to  iniquity,  ana  exerting  a  dangerous  influence  on  the  mo- 
rals of  the  community  at  large,   » 
HB%"^S^      27.  finally,  the  petition  represesected  that  Texas  pos- 
"^"'•f     sessed  the  necessary  elements  for  a  slate  government, 
^"^         which  she  asked  might  be  given  her  in  accordance  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  act  of  May  7th,  18^4  ;  and  for  het 
attachment  to  the  federal  constitution,  and  to  tlie  republic, 
t.  BBBwai  the  petitioners  pledged  their  lives  and  honors.     'General 
'ujiufte!    Stephen  F.  Auatia  was  selected  to  present  this  petition  to 
the  Mexican  congress,  and,  on  the  rise  of  the  convention, 
he  left  Texas  fortliat  purpose. 
*r)« SMI-       28,  »0n his  arrival  at  the  capiial,  soon  after  the  acoea. 
tiiy^    sion  of  Santa  Anna  to  the  presidency,  he  presented  the 
iBi^^'^-  petition,  and  urged  the  policy  and  necessity  of  the  mea- 
*"''■       sure  in  the  strongest  but  most  respectful  manner;  but,  as 
X  Am-  It    he  himself  wrote  bacli'  to  his  friends,  ■  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  offend  the  high  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  his 
frank  and  honest  cAposition  of  the  truth  was  construed 
into  threats.' 
'jwrtSelf      '^^'  '^^'^  however  succeeded,  through  the  influence  of 
hrsaoizaitBa  his  friend  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  then  governor  of  the  capital, 
»™?«^        ob  a     ng  the  repeal  of  the  odious  article  of  the  law  of 
"^U^  ^    Apr  1  1830  ;  but  after  having  waited  until  October,  with- 
o  t  a  y  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mis- 
«  on  — the  regular  sessions  of  Congress  having  been  bro- 
ken up  by  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera — and  a  revolu- 
fco*      tion  rag  ng  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  he  wrote  bdck* 
to  the  mu  icipality  of  Bexar,  recommending  that  the  peo 
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pie  of  Texas  should  immedialely  organize  a  state  govern-  1833. 
ment  witlioul  faither  delay,  as  the  only  course  that  could  ~ — " 
save  them  from  anarchy  and  total  desti'uction. 

30.  'The  letter  of  Austin  Having  been  received  at  i^^"^ 
Besar,  the  recommendations  contained  in  it  were  discussed  mxuain- 
by  the  municipality,  and  being  disapproved  by  the  majo-  ''^M,'** 
rity,  the  commnnioation  itself  was  forwarded  to  the  federal 
authorities  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  ^Highly  incensed  by  ^j^TS?^ 
the  disuovery,  the  vice-president,  Giomea  Farias,  despatch-       ™i- 

ed  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Austin,  then  on  his  return  fo 
Texaa.     'He  was  taken  at  Saltillo,  600  miles  from  the     1834. 
capital,  conveyed  back  to  the  city,  and  imprisoned  more  '^^^?" 
than  a  year,  part  of  die  time  in  the  dungeons  of  the  old  vrinamaa. 
inquisition,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  aud  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  or  correspond  with  any  one.     *After  his  re-  <■  mrawt. 
lease,  he  was  detained  six  months  on  heavy  bail,  when,    "raioaio 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  he  re-      ^'™'' 
turned   to  his  home  early  in  September,  1835;  having 
witnessed,  during  his  captivity,  the  usurpation  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824.     'In  the  meantime,  important  changes  were  tailing   t-Omnsa 
place  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Texas.  eurKdiniiie 

31.  'The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  ^^^^ 
collision  between  him  and  tlie  general  congress,  had  di-  E^?1^'^ 
vided  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Tesas  into  two  par.  ca^uumau 
ties.     One  of  these,  assembling  at  Monclova,*  denounced 

Santa  Anna  and  his  political  acts,  and  sustained  Viduari,  jime,  mm 
the  constitutional  governor  of  the  state.  The  other  party, 
assembling  at  Saltillo,'  declared  for  Santa  Anna — issued  a-  '^'?"°" 
a  proclamation  against  the  congress — annulled  the  decrees 
of  the  state  legislature,  from  the  time  of  its  election,  in 
1933,— invoked  the  protection  of  the  troops, — and  elected 
R  military  governor ;  the  majority  of  the  votes  being  given 
by  officers  of  the  army. 

32.  'Two  parties  also  sprung  up  among  the  Americans  '■  '^,^ 
of  Texas;  one  for  proclaiming  the  province  an  indepen-  amoagiitt 
dent  state  of  the  Mexican  federation  at  every  hazard  :  the  ■^™r^.' 
other,  still  retaining  confidence  in  the  friendly  professions 

of  Santa  Anna,  and  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures of  the  separatists,  although  anxious  to  obtain  a  state 
government  by  constitutional  means.     'By  the  pleadings  R^ef»^ 
of  the  peace  or  anti-separation  party, 'he  ferment  produced  fimUngKif 
by  the  inflammatory  addresses  of  the  Mparatists  was  grad-   sip«^i^ 
ually  allayed,  and  an  adjustment  of  differences  was  also 
effected  between  the  Coahuilaa  factici  s  at  Saltillo  and 
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ANiLVEia.  Monclova.     'On  the  first  of  March,  1835j  the  legislature 
~J^^^^'  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  assembled  at  Mon- 
fctarchi'     clova,  and  Augustia  Viesca,  who  had  been  elected  gov- 
^«oT*i»Ef  '""'^"^i  entered  upon  tJie  duties  of  his  oiRee. 

nu££>  33,  "Among  the  grievances  which,  at  this  time,  in  adili- 

a  Piodteiti  ^''^n  to  those  before  mentioned,  were  considered  by  the 

'wStfiS'  Texana  as  an  equitable  ground  of  separation  fram  Coa- 

BfTraaa.    huila,  was  the  prodigal  disposal  of  the  valuable  waste 

lands,  which  lay  almost  exclusively  within  the  limits  of 

Texas,     Large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  had  been 

granted  away  in  1834  by  the  state  legislature ;  and  ia 

March,  1835,  the  same  wasteful  and  iniquitous  policy  was 

■.MHohH.  followed  up  by  the  private  sale*  of  411  leagues  of  choice 

land,  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  30,000  dollars. 
8.  r^fSjL      34.  'The  CoaJiuilan  members  of  the  state  legislature, 
vrmidiKgi  anticipating  the  period  of  separation,  and  availing  them- 
TwfjScffi"  selves  of  Sieir  majority,  thus  profusely  squandered  the 
resources  of  their  constitutional  associates,  and  deprived 
Texas  of  the  best  portion  of  her  landed  capital.     These 
lands  were  purehased  by  speculators,  and  resold  by  them 
at  a  profit;  but  the  transaction  excited  the  deepest  indig- 
nation among  the  Texans,  who  declared  it  a  "violation  of 
good  faith,"  a  "death  blow"  to  their  rising  country,  and 
"  an  act  of  corruption  in  all  parties  concerned." 
wiSiSoti      ^^'  'Against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Santa  Anna, 
i^^"     however,  a  majority  of  both  parties  united.     While  ha 
was  engaged  in  subjecting  to  his  authority  the  state  of 
Zacatecas,  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  uncon. 
stitulional  acts  of  the  new  government,  tne  legislature  of 
b  ipnus.^  Coahuila  and  Texas  framed''  an  "exposition  to  be  present 
ed  to  the  general  congress,  petitioning  that  no  reforms  be 
made  in  the  federal  constitution,  save  in  the  manner  there- 
e-  in  prescribed."    'This  measure,  virtually  a  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna,  showed  the  hostile  feel- 
0  ings  with  which  the  dictator  was  regarded  by  a  majority 
*"  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  induced  him  to 
despatch  his  brother-in-law.  General  Cos,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  to  put  down  the  incipient  rebellion. 
^      36.  'Again  the  eeatralist  party  was  organized  at  Sal- 
tillo,  powerfully  seconded  by  military  influences  ;  while 
the  governor  endeavored  to  prepare  for  the  approacjiing 
storm  by  calling  out  part  of  the  militia,  and  applying  for 
f  nimmuutr-  ^  '^^y  "^  ^"^^  hundred  men  in  each  of  the  three  depan- 
i^ffiia    ments*  of  Texas.    'But  so  unpopular  had  the  govej^ior  and 
SS^iii,    the  legislature  become,  in  consequence  of  their  misappra- 
"SsciS.      priation  of  the  public  lands,  that  the  appeal  was  disi-e. 

•  viz : — (bftt  of  yar^sdfiikssj  of  Che  Brazos,  And  of  Etxar. 
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gardedby  the  Texans,and  the  governor  was  compelled  to     1835. 
seek  safety  in  iUght ;  and  although  once  arrested"  w.th  all  "^  juuot." 
his  paity,  and  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of 
San  Juaa  d'Ulloa,  he  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  event- 
ually reached  Texas  in   safety.     'The  state  authorities  'J^J^g* 
ivfire  deposed  by  the  general  congress  of  Mexico,  and  govenmaa. 
ihose  refractor)'  members  of  the  legislature  who  remained 
in  Ooahuila,  were  arrested  by  military  order,  imprisoned, 
and  ultimately  banished. 

37.  'The  excitement  and  confusion  produced  in  Texas  °- 
Dy  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  alarming  encroach- 


diate  ruptui 


«ith  the  general  goiernmeat,  yet  a  great  n^!^ 
majority  of  the  colonists  condemned  the  aggressions  in 
the  strongest  language  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brazos 
hospitably  entertained  the  ejected  officer  and  his  men,  and 
when  they  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to  their 
Dosf,  assisted  them  to  proceed  to  Bexar, 

39.  'An    exaggerated  account  of  the  proceedings    at  ^m^"'^ 
Anahuac  having  reached  General  Cos,  he  despatched  an  iSreigo 
officer  and  an  armed  schooner  to  Galveston,  to  inquire  /jJ/Jm-ui- 
into  the  affair ;  but  the  captain,  altogether  unfit  for  hb  "' 
mission,  attacked  and  captured  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 

Texan  trade,  and  committed  other  lawless  acts,  under  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  revenue.  This  schooner  was ».  THentuu. 
soon  after  captured  by  an  armed  merchant  vessel  from 
New  Orleans,  whither  it  was  sent  with  its  commander,  on 
a  charge  of  piratically  interrupting  the  trade  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  states.  The  insolent  assumption  of  autho- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insulting  seizure  of  a  Mexi- 
can vessel  on  the  other,  greatly  widened  the  breach 
already  existing,  and  imparted  greater  boldness  to  those  ,  jj^„fcH, 
who  desired  an  open  rupture.  ue^^ 

40.  'When  intelligence  of  the   "  Plaii   of  ToIuea">'  '*^?^^'^ 
leached  Texas,  together  with  the  favor  it  received  from     iwwo." 
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ANALYSIS,  tlie  usurping  authorities  of  Mexico,  it  became  evid€mt  ta 

tlie  people  of  Texas  that  the  federal  system  of  18'34  was 

to  be  dissolved  by  military  force  ;  that  the  vested  righia 

of  Texas  under  tiie  constitution  were  io  be  disregarded 

and  violated ;  and  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  to 

have  no  b;tter  guarantee  than  the  capricious  will  of  their 

•rS^wto"  ™°^  bitter  enemies.     'Hitherlo,  the  great  majority  of  the 

lions  qf"^  Texans  had  opposed  violent  measures  ;  they  had  repeat- 

ctoKSS  edly  declared  themselves  ready  to  discharge  their  duties 

**""*      as  faithful  citizens  of  Mexico, — altaclied  by  inclination  and 

interest  to  the  federal  compact ;  and  tliey  consoled  them. 

selves  under  the  many  evils  which  they  suffered,  with  the 

hope  that  they  would  ere  long  obtain  the  benefits  of  good 

local  government,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Texas  as 

an  independent  member  of  the  Mexican  Union  ;  nor  waa 

it  until  the  course  of  events  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 

this  hope  that  they  yielded  tS  despondency,  or  dreamed 

of  resisfance 

Sept..  IBS.        41    'Immediately  on  the  return  of  Stephen  Austin  to 

'i^m'T'^  Texas  aflei  his  impnsonment  and  detention  in  Mexico,  in 

fldtotroSe  accordance  with  his  advice  committees  of  safety  and  vigll- 

"onsilT  ^"^^  ^^re  appointed   throughout  the  country ;  and  the 

n.  rtamra-    people  resolved  lo  insist  on  their  rights  under  the   federal 

^%^t.  constitution  of  1834.     'In  the  meantime,  intelligence  ol 

™«S'''  the  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  forces  of  Santa 

Anna  was  receiving  daily  confirmation  ;  troops  were  or. 

dered  lo  Texas  both  by  land  and  by  water ;  magazines  oi 

arms   and  ammunition  were  collecting  on  the    western 

frontier  ;  and  the  old  barracks,  at  Matamoras,  Goliad,  and 

Bexar,  were  undergoing  repairs  to  receive  larger  forces. 

'■  ^"".^  dt      ^'^"  "^''*'  constitutional  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila 

possii.      aad  Texas  was  deposed  by  the  military,  and  a  new  one 

appointed  by  Santa  Anna ;  tlio  commandant  at  Bexar  was 

oron.ad  to  inarch  into  Texas,  and  take  Zavala  and  other 

proscribed  Mexicans,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might ; 

WiM^     and  an  order  w?s  issued  by  General  Cos,  requiring  the 

citizens  of  Brazoria,  Columbia,*  Velasco,  and  other  places, 

to  surrender  their  ai-ms ;  'hus  providing  for  their  complete 

prostration  to  military  away. 

Sept,  10.         43,  'Satisfied  that  the  moment  for  decisive  action  had 

'(^™im^  arrived,  the  central  committee  of  safety  issued  a  circular, 

*"mars^  dated  Sept,  19,  and  signed  by  their  chairman,  Stephen 

sitftw-     Austin,  recommending  the  oi^anizalion  of  the  militia,  iha 

formation  of  volunteer  companies,  and  an  immediate  ap 

peal  to  arms  to  repel  invasion,  as  the  only  alternative  leii 
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Ihem  to  defend  their  rights,  themselves,  and  their  country.  1S35. 
'Tiie  arrival  of  General  Cos  at  Copano,*  about  the  same  "|  ^j^  ■ 
time,  and  his  march  to  Bexar,  verified  the  anticipations  ^";^fi  "■ 
of  the  Texans.  'His  soldiers  boasted  that  they  would  TrL^i, 
visit  the  colonists  and  help  themselves  to  their  pi-operfy  ;  of^i^tBt. 
and  Cos  himself  openly  declared  his  intention  to  overrun 
Texas,  and  eslablish  custom-houses,  and  detachments  of 
his  army,  where  he  thought  proper. 

44    The  first  hostile  movement  of  tlie  Mexican  troops    s  ownss- 
las  d  lected  against  the  town  of  Gonzalez,*]'  on  the  east  "cSiH^mj 
h  nk    f  the  Guadalupe. :f    Colonel  Ugartechea,  the  com-  "am^i^^ 
la  idant  at  Bexar,  iii  conformity  with  his  instructions  to 
d&a  n  the  colonists,  having  demanded  of  the  municipality 
a  p  ece  of  cannon  in  their  possession,  which  they  refused 
Id  suriender,  sent  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Me.xicao 
cavaliy  to  enforce  the  requisition.     'This  force  arrived  on  'jS^T"**  *• 
the  west  bank  of  the  Guadalupe  on  the  38th  of  Septenj-     si^™ 
ber,  and  attempted  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  was  re- 
pulsed by  eighteen  mea  under  Captain  Albert  Martin,  the 
whole  of  the  available  force  then   at  Gonzalez.      'The  h^'^^ 
Mexicans  then  encamped  on  a  mound  where  they  remain-     mxiam 
ed  until  the  first  of  October,  when  they  removed  and  took 
a  strong  position  seven  miles  above  the  town. 

45.  'The  Texan  force  at  Gonzalez,  having  been  iiicreaa- «.  DaHrmte. 
cu  to  168  men  by  volunteers  from  Matagorda,^  Galveston,  lU^exiiwiM 
and  otherplaces,  and  suspecting  that  the  object  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  to  await  a  reenforeement  from  Bexar,  determined 
on  an  immediate  attack.     'On  the  evening  of  the  firet  the      Oci,  1. 
Texans  crossed  the  river,  taking  with  them  the  cannon  ''J^fna 
demanded  by  Ugartechea,  and  commenced  their  march     '^'^ 
towards  the  Mexieaa  camp.     ''About  four  o'clock  oa  the      oat. 
following  morning  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  *  ■J2'" 
pickets,  and  some  skirmishing  ensued,  when  the  Mexican 
commander  demanded  a  conference,  which  was  granted. 
Having  inquti-ed  the  reason  of  the  attack  by  the  colonists, 
lio  was  referred  to  his  orders,  which  commanded  him  to 
take  by  force  the  cannon  in  possession  of  the  citizens  of 
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46,  'He  was  told  that  this  cannon  had  been  presented 
I.  Kfjir«m-  to  '^s™  ^y  tlis  authorities  under  the  Federal  compact  fof 
'"'bs'i'it^  the  defence  of  the  constitution,  for  which  purpose  they 
2-ewm.     were  then  using  it ;  and  thai  they  wore  determined  to  %ht 
to  the  last  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Texas  againat  the 
3  BMHosiitf  usurpations  of  Santa  Anna.     'The  conference  terminated 
anility-  without  any  adjustment,  and  the   action  was  renewed. 
"m^&S*    The  Gonzalez  six-pounder  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
■"'"*      Mexicans ;  the  Texans,  at  the  same  time,  advancing  rap- 
idly, until  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  latter  retreated  precipitately  on  the  road  to 
Bexar,  having  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.     The  colonists,  of  whom  not  a  man  was  injured, 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  having  collected  llio 
spoils  of  victory  returned  to  Gonzaiez. 
f      47.  'Inspirited  by  this  success,  the  colonists  resolved  to 
attack  the  Mexicans  in  their  strong  holds  of  Goliad  and 
Bexar ;  and  on  the  8th  of  October  the  former  of  these 
posts  was  attacked  at  midnight,  and  captured  by  a  detach- 
ment of  fifty  men  under  Captain  Coilinsworth ;  and  with 
it  were  taltea  stores  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  with  two 
brass  cannon  and  800  stand  of  arms.     The  garrison,  whicft 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Sandoval,  surrendered  after 
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48.  'In  this  enterprise  the  colonists  were  unexpectedly    1835. 
joined  by  Colonel  Milam,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  [  laierauitg 
with  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  at    "^S™?^ 
she  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  state  authorities  in  tho      m-an. 
June  previous.     After  having  made  his  escape,  he  had 
wandered  alone  nearly  600  miles  through  the  wilderness, 

and,  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Goliad,  had  thrown 
himself,  faint  from  the  wantof  food,  and  almost  exhausted, 
among  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairies,  when  the  approach  of 
armed  men  arrested  his  attention.  Presuming  them  to  be 
his  Mexican  pursuers,  he  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last ;  but,  to  his  astonishment  and  joy,  he  discovered 
the  advancing  force  to  be  his  fellow  colonists,  whom  he 
joined  in  their  successfnl  assault  on  Goliad, 

49.  ^On  the  30th  of  October,  about  300  Texan  troops,      oct.so. 
commanded  by  Stephen  Austin,  reached  the  Salado  Creek,  TiJaZm^ 
about  five  miles  from  Bexar,  where  they  took  up  a  secure     'ISS? 
position  to  await  the  arrival  of  reenforcements.     'On  the      ocisr. 
27th  of  the  same  month.  Colonel  James  Bowie  and  Captain  '„^g?;^^ 
Fannin,  with  a  detacliment  of  ninety-two  m^n,  proceeded  •"•^^tait- 
to  examine  the  country  below  Bexar,  for  the  puiposp  ot 
selecting  a  favorable  situation  for  the  encampment  of  the 

main  army.     'Having  obtained  a  position  a  mile  and  a     Ort  sa 
half  below,  early  on  the  mormng  of  the  38th  they  were  „iJ^SK 
attacked  by  about  400  Mexican  troops,  which,  aftei  a  "ihort     ^^ 
engagement,  were  repulsed  with  the  losf!  of  neaily  one      •fi^'^ 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Texans  bad 
but  one  man  killed  and  none  wounded.     One  cannon  and 
a  number  of  muskets  were  abandoned  to  the  victors. 

50.  'While  the  forces  of  the  hostile  armies  at  Bexar  *-^J^^^y 
continued  their  positions,  each  apparently  fearing  to  com-  iS»iwriori 
mit  its  fate  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement,  the 

Texaa  colonists  were  actively  engaged  in  preparations  to 
sustain  the  position  which  they  had  taken,  of  unyielding 
opposition  to  the  existing  government  of  Mexico.     'On  the     W"'  *■ 
8d  of  November  a  general  convention  of  delegates  assem-  %siatFtiht, 
bled  at  San  Felipe,  and,  on  the  7th,  adopted  a  Declaration  "^,'^1^^ 
of  Rights,  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  had  impelled     J^^ 
Texas  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  objects  for  which  she  con-      nov.  i 
tended. 

51.  'After  setting  forth,  as  causes  of  tlie  present  hostile  ''^j^^^ 
position  of  Texas  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  institutioos    "^^^ 
of  Mexico,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  social  compact  which  ""^ua. 
had  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of  the 
confederacy,  the  Declaration  asserted  that  the  people  "  had 

taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  military 
rfp«pots,  and  in  defence  of  the  republican  principles  of  the 
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ANALYsrs.  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico."     'Moreover,  the  oompatl 
!.  Thttan-  of  union,  entered  into  by  Texas  and  Coahuila  with  Mexi- 
'^if^ieo  ^'^'  ^^^  declared  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter,  ana 
^^^^ '"  to  be  no  longer  binding  on  Texas ;  yet  the  people  pledged 
ysi  jmm    themselves  to  continue  faitliful  to  the  Mexican  government 
ie-BMsience  SO  long  as  that  nation  should  adhere  to  the  constitution  ana 
wiimfl/iBsi.  laws  under  whose  guarantees  Texas  had  been  settled,  and 
had  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy. 
^\AW^         53.  'The  convention  also  proceeded  to  the  formation 
%TimmiM  and  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a  provisional  government  of 
ad^S.     Texas, — chose  Henry   Smith  governor,  with  ample  ex- 
ecutive   powers,    and  Samuel    Houston    commander-in- 
!,  Ausiin    chief  of  the  army,     'General  Austin,  then  with  the  army, 
5^^^^  having  been  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
'^aowif^    arrived  at  San  Felipe  on  the  29th  of  Novehnber,  to  enter 
Bot.ss.     upon  the  duties  of  bis  appointment.     'Edward  Burleson, 
i.Barieioa.  elected  to  the  chief  command  by  the  volunteers  composing 

the  army,  was  left  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Bexar, 
B,  aniai*™       53.  'The  siege  of  this  place  had  commenced   at  the 
bigjJcsii  close  of  the  finest  month  ol^  the  Texan  year ;  and  wliila 
**"■     the  besiegers  were  animated  by  oeeasionaJ  successes,  and 
the  hope  of  speedily  terminating  the  campaign  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  strongest  post  in  the  country,  they  sustained 
all  their  hardships   and   privations  without   a  murmur. 
But  now,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  accomplishing 
their  enterprise,  suffering  from  insufficient  food — unpro. 
vided   with  winter  clothing  to  protect  tJiem  against  the 
drenching  rains  and  winds  of  December — their  terms  of 
volunteer  service  having  expired — and  their  families  anx- 
ious for  their  return — many  of  them  left  the  army,  and 
but  few  arrived;  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some 
expedient  for  keeping  a  respectable  force  together. 
ofl*r(K^       ^*'  ''^^^  provisional  government  promised  a  bounty  of 
rsi^^j^/ie  twenty  dollars  to  each  man  who  would  remain  with  the 
army  until  the  close  of  the  siege  ;  but  this  produced  but 
^■'iS^jS'  ''*^®  effect.     'At  a  formal  parade,  an  appeal  was  made 
»f««'»«W'to  the  patriotism  of  the  volunteers;  and  such  as  were 
willing  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  serving 
thirty  days  longer,  ov  until  Bexar  should  be  taken,  were 
requested  to  signify  their  disposition  by  advancing  iu  front 
of  the  line.     The  expected  demonstration  was  nearly  uni- 
versal ;  but  the  men,  wearied  with  idly  gazing  at  the 
walls  of  the  beleagured  town,  importuned  the  general  to 
».  ^^jBTj  order  an  immediate  assault.     'The  perils  of  the  under- 
fraiiiin     taking,  however,  were  such  as  to  dissuade  a  majority  of 
"^^m^  the  officers  from  so  rash  an  enterprise  ;  and  on  the  even- 
"'i^^.'    ing  of  the  4th  of  December,  the  order  was  actually  given 
db'  1'     to  break  up  the  camp  and  retire  into  winter  quarters. 
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55.  'Noi  were  the  fears  of  the  officers  for  the  result  of  1985. 
Jin  assault  groundless,  considering  the  strength  of  Besar,  ,,  Ditj^ruf 
and  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  which  defended  it,  %i^j^^ 
amounling  to  a  thousand  regular  troops ;  while  the  whole 

Texaa  force  numbered  only  five  hundred  men;  and  these, 
wiUi  vv-vy  few  exceptions,  sti^ingera  to  discipline.     *A1-  s^rnc^pea 
most  every  house  in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  in  itself  iuxarsni 
a  little  fort,  being  built  of  stone,  with  walls  about  three   !S^«S 
feet  and  a  half  in  thickness,     The  approaches  to  the  pub.  ^'^'"^ 
lie  square,  where  tlie  bulk  of  tiie  garrison  was  posted, 
had  been  strongly  fortified  with  breastworks,  trenches  and 
palisades,    protected    by   artillery.      Cannon   were   also 
planted  on  the  roof  of  the  old  church  in  the  square,  which 
commanded  the  town  and  its  environs ;  and  the  walled 
iaeiosure  called  the  Alamo,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
river,  euid  connecting  with  the  town  by  two  bridges,  was 
strongly  defended    by   artilleiy.      The  strength  of  the 
61ace,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  efficient  troops,  was 
sufficient  to  protect  it  against  an  assault  from  ten  times 
the  number         poa  n^    1      little  volunteer  army  of  the 
Texans. 

56.  'In  th        a     of  aSa  rs,  a  few  officers,  who  ha,'!  ';^^™™,'' 
been  in  favo     f  ul    held  a  meeting,  and  resolved    ujumsyo 
to  beat  up  f        lun    e  tttack  Saa  Antonio.     They     ^'7 
succeeded  in  mu             a  party  of  about  three  hundred     ™™'' 
men,  who  t,hos      h     wa   w  rn  Milam  for  their  leader. 

'The  plan  1  ad  p  d  as  a  judicious  combination  of  the  i  jaunmrt 
veteran's  sk  11  and  h  lun  eer's  daring,  and  showed  his  ^"^^^ 
thorough  kn  I  dg  f  I  laterials  with  which  he  had 
to  work,  Directmg  Colonel  Neil  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Mexicans  by  making  a  feint  upon  the  Alamo,  Milan 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the 
town. 

57.  'At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  De-      i>™,s. 
oember,  Neil  commenced  a  fire  upon  the  Alamo ;  while  °" J^abi'w'* 
Milam,  having  provided  his  followers  with  crowbars  and    "XSiJ^f 
other  forcing  implements,  made  an  entrance  into  the  sub- 

urtis,  and  took  possession  of  two  houses,  amidst  a  heavy 
discharge  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,     'Bravely  main-  s.Mmnertn 
taining  their  position,  during  four  days  the   Texans  con.  "^^T* 
tinuef  to  advance  from  one  point  to  another,  breaking  a  ^™?^4™ 
passage  through  the  stone  walls  of  the  houses,  and  open-   csirudim. 
ing  a  ditch  and  throwing  up  a  breast-work  where  they 
were  otherwise  unprotected,  whilst  every  sti-eet  was  raked 
by  tlie  enemy's  artillery. 

58.  'On  the  third  day  of  the  assault  the  gallant  Milam    ,  ""^s^ 
'     ■■  a  rifle  shot  in  the  head,  which  caused  his  instant  ,  '^""f,^ 


death ;  blit  otherwise  the  loss  of  the  colonists  was  trifling, 
10 
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ANALYSIS  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  severe,  as  the  rifle  brought 
■    -         -  them  down  as  often  as  they  showed  their  faces  at  a  loop. 
Dm  a.      hole.     'Ou  the  fourth  day  the  Mexicans  were  reeaforced 
l^^^i^.  ^y  Colonel  Ugartechea  with  300  men ;  but  during  the  fol- 
^^f^^_  lowing  night  the  Texans  penetrated  to  a  building  com. 
manding  the  square,  whiclfcxposed  the  hulk  of  the  garri- 
^1^^^^^  SOB  to  their  deadly  fire.     *But  before  the  occupants  of  the 
Dm.t.      house  had  the  benefit  of  daylight  for  rifle  practice,  the 
black  and  i-ed  flag,  which  had  been  waving  from  the 
Alamo  during  the  contest,  in  token  of  no  quarter,  was 
withdrawn,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  Texans 
with  an  intimation  tjiat  the  enemy  desired  to  capitulate. 
Deo.  u.         59.  KJn  the  11th  of  December,  terms  of  capitulatior 
^oSi^  were  ag)'ee(i  upon  and  ratified.     General  Cos  and  his  offi- 
™«-       cers  were  allowed  to  retire  to  Mexico,  under  their  parole 
of  honor  that  they  would  not  in  any  way  oppose  the  re. 
establishment  of  the  Federal  constitution  of  1S24 ;  and  the 
troops  were  allowed  to  follow  their  general,  remain,  or  go 
*'^^l''  to  any  point  they  might  think  proper,     *A  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  in  the  town  and  the  fort,  was  delivered 
to  General  Burleson,  including  nineteen  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  two  swivel  gunsj  several  hundi'ed  stands  of 
arms,  with  hayoaeta,  lances,  and  an  abundance  of  ammu- 
i»«e-  IS-     nitioa.     ^On  the  15^,  General  Cos,  with  hia  discomfited 
SS'^^S- ^"'^""'^'■^"""'^^oed 'lis  march  for  tlie  interior;  and  in 
lummwiw.  g  f^y/  days  not  a  Mexican  soldier  was  to  be  seen  from  the 

Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
'■  H^^T"       ^"^  "Although  the  fall  of  Bexar,  for  a  time  put  an  end 
imaiiua-aid  to  the  war,  yet  it  was  foreseen  that  another  struggle  awaited 
•OT^gj^"'  the  Texane,  more  violent  than  any  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  engaged ;  ^id  that  the  whole  available  force 
of  Mexico  would  be  brought  into  the  field,  if  necessary,  lo 
wipe  off  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  unlooked  for  de- 
feat of  one  of  her  ablest  generals.     Nor  was  it  long  before 
1836.     these  anticipations  were  realized,     'On  the  1st  of  Febru- 
t  fTeoarB-  "'0''  '^^^  '■'""*  ^"""^  months  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation 
(tow^San  of  General  Cos,  Santa  Anna  set  out  from  Saltillo  for  the 
^fftaantii!    Rio  Grande,  where  an  army  of  8000  men,  composed  of 
"ISas!^  the  best  troops  of  Mexico,  was  assembling  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  rebels,  and  driving  the  Ame- 
ricans out  of  Texts. 
*  ^**iutet      ^^'  "^^  unusually  large  train  of  artillery  followed  in 
ineeiKa  '  the  rear  of  the  army,  together  with  an  immense  mass  of 
tmnvori.    baggage,  with  several  thousand  mules  and  horses  for  ita 
*^       transport ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  preparations  were  upon  » 
scale  of  grandeur  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  con- 
temptuous terms  in  which  the  "handful  of  rebels"  was 
spoken  of,  whose  destruction  the  expedition  was  designed 
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to  accomplish.  'Mexican  emissaries  were  despatched  to  I§36. 
the  north- eastBTii  frontiers  of  Texas  lo  obtain  tlie  co-opera-  ,  Ammpa 
tion  of  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  reman-  ',^'j^^ 
Btrances  against  the  interference  of  the  American  people  asaiKiniu 
in  a  "question  purely  domestic,"  had  been  addressed,'  by  andnwioir 
the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  government  oroS"(w« 
of  the  United  States.  ^wi*3. 

62.  "The  Mexican  government  had  also  declared  that  .J^' 
armed  foreigners,  landxag  on  the  coast  of  the  Republic,  or  dales'!^  so| 
invading  its  territory  by  land,  would  be  deemed  pirates,  j  ^^Jf^, 
and  dealt  with  as  such ;  and  that  a  like  punishment  would  (Ai-iawntii 
bo  awarded  lo  all  foreigners  who  should  inti'oduce,  either  fmSgmii 
by  sea  or  land,  arms  or  ammunition  of  any  kind  for  Ihe  "^j^nSf 
use  of  the  rebels.  'In  consequence  of  the  representations  »■  Amerieaa 
of  the  Mexican  goverament  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  friends  preserve  nea- 
of  Texas  on  the  other,  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  frmua^tf 
directed  Major  General  Gaines  to  take-  command  of  the  i^mi^ 
troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Louisiana,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  a  strict  neutrality  towards  the  contend- 

log  parties,  and  for  the  arrest  of  all  individuals  who  might 
be  engaged,  under  the  orders  of  Santa  ADoa,  in  exciting 
the  Indians  to  war. 

63.  *In  the  meantime,  unfortunate  divisions  existed  in  *;^^^^ 
the  councils  of  Texas ;  and,  although  not  of  a  serious  na-  ini^anm- 
ture,  they  were  in  a  measure  detrimental  to  the  public  in-  "™* 
terests,  where  entire  unanimity  was  so  requisite.     "Austin    s.  Aiaun 
and  other  influential  eitiaens  had  gone  to  the  United  States 

as  commissioners  to  obtain  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.     "General  Houston  had  beeo  withdrawn  trom  the    o.  Generoi 
army  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier;  and  a    J^S 
difficulty  had  arisen  between  Governor  Smith  and  the    ^"'••S-'- 
council,  which  resulted  in  the  removai  of  the  former  from 

64.  'The  reduction  of  Matamoras,  a  strong  Mexican  '■  p™owd 
town  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  proposed  without  (ms^as. 
due  consideration  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  ;  but 

the  project  was  finally  abandoned  in  consequence  of  disa- 
greement among  the  parties  who  had  undertaken  to  carry 
it  through.  "Two-thirds  of  the  disposable  force  at  Bexar,  ^,^^^ 
however,  had  been  withdrawn  for  this  and  otJier  purposes,  bm™- 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  a  part  of  the  garri- 
son, and  the  manifest  impropriety  of  leaving  this  strong 
post  an  easy  prey  to  lie  enemy  in  case  of  attack. 

65.  'Such  was  iJie  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  when,      pob.  t. 
on  the  7th  of  February,  information  reached  Colonel  Fan-  ^^^f 
nin,  the  commandant  at  Goliad,  that  the  enemy  were  ad-  m™^^ 
vancing  in  several  divisions  towards  the  Eio  G^-ande,  and 

that  their  troops  already  collected  at  Matamoras  amounted 
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ANALYSIS,  lo  a  tliousand  men.     'He  immediate/y  wrote  to  the  Pro. 

I,  Rwnfu'i  visional  Governmenf,  complaining  of  thu  apathy  of  the 

"^^SSn^  colonists  who  remained  at  home,  imploring  that  the  militia 

^au^wt  '"'S''t  ^  oi-dered  out  in  ma^,  and  urging  the  absolute  ne- 

j»«"io     cessity  of  providing  clothing,  shoes,  &c.,  for  the  troops  in 

aian^.     service,  and  tlie  immediate  supply  of  ammunition.     On 

Feb-ie.     tjig  jgtij  ],g  wrote  to  the  government  again,  informing  it 

of  the  routes  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  urgently  imploring 

that  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  might  be  immediately 

sent  to  Bexar,  and  from  five  to  eight  hundred  to  Goliad, 

and  tliat  an  army  of  reserve  migiit  be  formed  on  the  Colo- 

'■^'"XV     ^^'  '^"*  '■^^  movements  of  (he  colonists  were  too  dila- 
iiu  coimisa.  tory  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
i!f  Santa  ATI-  discemed  tlic  gathering  of  the  storm  tliat  was  to  spread 
""'"        '  havoc  and  desolation  over  their  fields  and  dwellings,  be- 
ji.  Feb.  s!.    fore  Santa  Anna,  with  the  van  of  his  forces,  had  halted*  on 
the  heights  of  the  Alesan,  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
where  the  whole  invading  army  was  ordered  to  concen- 
BoM«  nT     trate,  with  the  exception  of  a  division  under  General  IFrrca, 
"""^      which  had  marched  from  Malamoras,  for  the  Irish  settle- 
ment of  San  Patricio*  on  the  river  Nueces. 
»■  r*s7-em»      67.  ^On  the  appearance  of  the  Mexicans  at  Bexar,  the 
jiama.      Texan  force,  numbering  only  150  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  Barret  Travis,  retired  to  the  Alamo, 
where  were  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  among  ihem  one 
b.Feb.!3.    eighteen -pounder.     'Travis  immediately  sent''  an  express 
'i^cd'aiH-  to  San  Felipe ;  soliciting  men,  ammunition,  and  provis. 
^ifiSS;  ions ;  and  on  tlie  following  day  despatched  a  second  let- 
'"*  iS^""'"  '^''i  informing  the  colonists  that  he  had  sustained  a  bom- 
bardment and  cannonade  during  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out losing  a  man  ;  that  the  enemy  had  demanded  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  threatening,  if  the  demand  were  not 
complied  with,  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  the  foil 
should  be  taken  ;  that  he  had  answered  the  summons  with 
a  cannon-shot ;   and  that  the  flag  of  Texas  still  waved 
proudly  from  the  walls. 
i.imm^!i      68.  'Calling  on  the  colonists  in  the  name  of  libertj',  of 
tnmm.atii  patriotism,  and  of  everything  held  dear  to  the  American. 
aearmiiia-   character,  to  come  to  his  aid  with  all  despatch,  he  de- 
"^i^f^^  clared,  "  I  shall  never  surrender  nor  retreat.     The  enemy 
Karreava.  ^^g  receiving  reenforcements  daily,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in. 
crease  lo  four  or  five  thousand  men   in   a   few  days. 
Though  this  call  may  be  neglected,  I  am  determined  to 
sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible,  and  die  lil"e  o  soldier 
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who  never  foi^ets  what  is  due  to  his  own   honor  and  that     1836, 
of  his  counlry." 

09.  'On  the  3d  of  March  Travb  succeeded  in  conveying     Msn*.3, 
his  last  letter  through  tlie  enemy's  lines,  directed  to  the    '>JJ^o^' 
convention  then  sitting  at  Washington.*     'He  stated  that     '>"'* 
the  Mexicans  had  encircled  the  Alamo  with  intrenched  '.^^tt* 
encampments  on  all  sides  ;  that  since  the  commencement       "*"" 
ol  the  siege  they  had  kept  up  a  heavy  bombardment  and 
caiiDonade ;  that  at  least  two  hundred  shells  hod  fallen 
within  the  works  j  but  that  he  had  thus  far  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  not  to  lose  a  man  from  any  cause,  although  many 
of  the  enemy  had  been  killed. 

70.  'Earnestly  urging  that  the  convention  would  hasten  a.  Thn»«eiu 
on  reenforcements  as  soon  as  possible,  he  declared  that    ''imS^ 
unless  they  arrived  soon,  he  should  have  to  tight  the  ene- 
my on  their  own  terms.     "  I  will,  however,"  said  he,  "  do 

the  best  I  can  under  the  cireumstancea ;  and  1  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  determined  spirit  and  desperate  courage  here- 
tofore evinced  by  my  men  will  not  fail  them  in  the  last 
struggle  ;  and  although  they  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  a  Gothic  enemy,  (he  victory  will  cost  that  ene- 
my so  dear  that  it  will  be  worse  than  a  defeat." 

71.  'Nor  did  subsequent  events  show,  when  the  antici-  'E'^'J^ 
pated  hour  of  trial  came,  that  the  gallant  Travis  had  mis-   «<i™idi«i 
calculated  the  spirit  of  the   men   under  his  command.  "^^S^^ 
With  the  exception  of  thirty-two  volunteers  from  Gonza- 
lez, who  made  their  way  into  the  fort  oa  the  morning  of 

the  first  of  March,  no  succor  arrived  to  the  garrison,  whose 
physical  energies  were  worn  down  by  their   unceasing 
duties  and  constant  watching,  but  whose  resolution  still 
remained  unsubdued.     'In  the  mean  time  the  reenlbrce-  s.  Tiufint 
ments  of  the  eaemy  had  increased  their  numbers  to  more  bCKaS^- 
than  4000  men,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  war ;  -"^  ^"^ 
and  this  force  had  been  baffled,  during  a  siege  of  two 
weelts,  in  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  a  poorly  fortified 
post  defended  by  less  than  two  hundred  men.     'These     mo"^  •■ 
ihings  were  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  the  Mexican  '^^iS'iyVK 
generals;  and  soon  after  midnight,  on  tfie  6th  of  March,  "^I^^J^ 
their  entire  army,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person, 
surrounded  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  by  storm, 
3ost  what  it  might. 

72.  'The  cavalry  formed  a  circle  around  the  infantry  '^7^^J^ 
for  the  double  object  of  urging  them  on,  and  preventing  7*'''5s! 
Jie  escape  of  the  Texans ;  and  amidst  the  discharge  of  M*,(«iBr« 
(imsketry  and  cannon,  the  enemy  advanced  towards  the      ^ui 
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ANALYSIS.  Alamo.  Twice  repulsed  in  tlieir  attempts  1o  scale  the 
walls,  tliey  were  agaio  impelled  to  the  assault  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  officers ;  and  borne  onward  by  the  preasare 
from  the  rear,  they  mounted  the  walla,  and,  in  the  expres- 
sive language  of  an  eye-witness,  "  tumbled  over  like  sheep.'" 

i.TM!wi        73.  'Then  commenced  the  last  struggle  of  the  garrison. 

Wfg^^m.  Travis  received  a  shot  as  he  stood  on  the  walls  cheering 
on  his  men ;  and,  as  he  fell,  a  Mexican  officer  rushed  for- 
ward to  despatch  jiim.  Summoning  up  his  powers  for  a 
final  effort,  Travis  met  his  assailant  with  a  thrust  of  his 
sword,  and  both  expired  together.  The  brave  defenders 
of  the  fort,  overborne  by  multitude,  and  unable  in  the 
throng  to  load  their  fire-arms,  coolinued  the  combat  with 
the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles,  until  only  seven  were  left,  and 
these  ivere  refused  quarter.  Of  all  the  persons  in  the 
plaoe,  only  two  were  spared— a  Mrs.  Dickerson,  and  a  ne- 
gro servant  of  the  commandant. 
»  Eco™.        74.  "Major  Evans,  of  the  artillery,  was  shot  while  in 

(mdOwiWK.  the  act  of  firing  the  magazine  by  oi'der  of  Travis.  Co!o- 
ne!  James  Bowie,  who  had  been  confined  several  days  by 
sickness,  was  butchered  in  his  bed,  and  his  remains  sav- 
agely mutilated.  Among  the  slain,  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  fallen  under  his  powerful  arm, 

E.  Emspmi  was  the  eccentric  David  Crockett,  of  Tennessee.     =The 

jiiifeam    obstinate  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  heavy  price 

which  they  exacted  for  the  surrender  of  their  lives,  bad 

exasperated  the  Mexicans  to  a  pitch  of  rancorous  fury,  in 

which  all  considerations  of  decency  and  humanity  were 

'  rw6j^  forgotten.  'The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  stripped,  thrown 
into  a  heap  and  burned,  after  being  subjected  to  brutal  in. 

5.  Titeicesof  dignities.*     'No  authenticated  statement  of  the  loss  of  the 
'™''  Mexicans  has  been  obtained,  although  it  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 

*  "  Tn  the  perpetraHon  of  th«e  jn^TgnitieB  SMfta  Annrt  haa  been  dxar^d  n-llJi  bexng  » lead 
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EVENTS,  FllOM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  INDE-  SiHiecigr 
PKHDENCE  OF  TEXAS,  TO  THE  ANNEXAI'IOJS  '*"«"■"' 
OF  TEXAS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

[1S36  TO  1845.] 

1.  'While  the  events  narrated  at  the  closp  ot  llip  p  ■■-  '^^^^"^ 
ceding  chapter  were  occurring  at  Bexai    a  general  con-  ^^i^S, 
vention  of  delegates  had  assembled  at  W'M.hio^tjn  an  the 
Bi'azos,  in  obedience  to  a  call  of  the  Picvisonal  gjvem- 

mejit,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  important  quts- 
tion,  whether  Texas  should  continue  to  struggle  for  the  re- 
eatablishmen     f  h    M  x    on  Federal  Constitution  of  1834, 
or  make  ad     a    ti  n    f  n  epeudence,  and  form  a  repub- 
lican govern     n        I  elections  for  delegates,  those  .L^^'^L 
in  favor  of  a      aland  ft        separation  from  Mexico  had  i-oiawrte 
been  chosen    ad     ah     .ji  of  March  the  convention     Miroha 
agreed  unan  n  u   j       a  D  claration  of  Independence,  in  Desiaraiim 
which  the  p          a    ns  ha    ed  to  it  were  recited,  and  the       c«». 
necessity  and  justice  of  tbe  measure  ably  vindicated. 

2.  '"The  Mexican  government,"  the  Declaration  as-  ^'^^^ 
serted,  "by  its  colonization  laws,  invited  and  induced  the  «™fe-i^«» 
Anglo-American  population  of  Texas  to  colonize  its  wil-  tewiwio- 
derness,  under  the  pledged  faith  of  a  written  constitution, 

that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  that  constitutional  lib- 
erty and  republican  government  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

3.  *"  In  this  expectation  fhey  have  been  cruelly  disap-  ''^^^^ 
pointed,  inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation  had  acquiesced    ""^^ 
fn  the  late  changes  made  in  the  government  by  General 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who,  having  overturned 

the  constitution  of  his  countiy,  now  offers  to  us  the  crue! 
alternatives,  either  to  abandon  our  homes,  acquired  by  so 
many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all 
tyranny,  the  combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and  the 
priesthood." 

4.  'After  a  recapitulation  of  numerous  grievances  en-  s 
jured  from  Mexican  mal- administration  and  faithlessness, 
-he  Declaration  thus  continues :  "  These  and  other  griev. 
ftuces  were  patientiy  borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  until 
ihey  reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be 

a  virtue.  "We  then  look  up  arms  in  defence  of  tlie  na-  ^mHBm™* 
tioiial  constitution.  We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  iMnaiiaaai 
for    assistance ;    our   appeal  has    been  made  in  vain,    nfittixim 
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TLiough  months  have  elapsed,  no  sympathetic  response 
"^  has  yet  been  heard  from  tlie  interior.     We  ai'e  conse- 

queatly  forced  to  tlie  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  Mes- 
ioan  people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  their 
liberty,  and  the  substitution,  therefore,  of  a  n  I  tary  gov 
erameat ;  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  Tree,  and  ncapable  of 
self-government.     'Die  necessity  of  self-preser  atoi    now 
decrees  oar  eterntil  political  separation. 
<^^™      5.  '"  We,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  Te^at.    v  th  pie 
nJim.      nary  powers.  In  solemn  convention  assemb  ed  ippcal  ng 
to  a  candid  woj'ld  for  the  necessities  of  ou    con    t  on  do 
hereby  resolve  and  declare,  that  our  pol  tical  co  neiion 
v^ith  liie  Mexican  nation  has  forever  ended     and  that  the 
people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a  Free  feo  frb  gh  and 
Ikdepekdekt  Republic,  and  are  fully      vested    v  tl    all 
the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong  to    nde 
pendent  states ;  and  conscious  of  tlie  rec  tude  of  our 
tentions,  we  fearlessly  and  confidently  co  n  n  t  tl  e  issue 
to  the  decision  of  tits  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  dest    les  of 
nations." 
Mamii  17.        6.  'Fifty  delegates  subscribed  tlie  Declara  on  and  on 
iS^"^  the  nth  of  the  same  month,  a  Constitution  i     tl  6  RepuU 
aiigovem-  lie  of  Tcxas  was  adopted,  and  executive  officers  were  ap 
'™«itS^'^  p»inted  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  govern  nent  unt  1  tl  e 
first  election  under  the  constitution      Dav  d  G  Burnett, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  son  of  an  officei  of  the  Amencan  Ee- 
1.  fnBTifurei  volution,  was  appointed  Piovisional  President      'In  hia  in- 
prai^'  augural  address  he  remiiided  the  delegates,  m  impressive 
terms,  of  the  duties  which  had  devohed  upon  tliem  in  tlie 
hazardous  but  glorious  enterpiise  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;    referred  to  that  mhentance  of  gallantry  which 
they  had  derived  from  the  illustrious  conquerois  of  177Q  ■ 
and  exhorted  all  to  unite,  like  a  band  of  biothera,  with  a 
single  eye  to  one  comrrton  object,  Hie  redeirtptton  of  Tenon. 
'  KSlr*      7.  ^Reminding  them  that  courage  is  only  one  among 
StvitmlsM-  many  virtues,  and  would  not  alone  avail  them  in  the  sol- 
"^jH^""  emo  crisis  of  their  affairs,  he  thus  continued :  "  We  are 
abouti  as  we  trast,  to  establisli  a  name  among  the  nations 
of  Hie  earth';  and  let  us  be  watchful,  above  all  things,  that 
this  aame  shall  not  inflict  a  mortification  on  the  illuatrioua 
people  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  nor  entail  reproach 
on  our  descendants.     We  are  acting  for  posterity ;  and 
tthde,  with  a  devout  reliance  on  tho  God  of  battles,  we 
shall  loll  back  the  flood  that  threatens  to  deluge  our  bor- 
deis,  let  us  piesent  to  the  world  such  testimonials  of  oui 
moral  and  political  rectitude  as  will  compel  the  respect, 
t  Aam'™  '0  if  not  consti  am  the  sympathies,  of  other  and  older  natioas. 
'^^^"^      S.  "' The  day  and  the  hour  have  arrived  when  every 
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freeman  must  be  up  nni  doing  his  duty.     The  Alanio  has     £880. 

fallen;  the  gillant  few  who  so  long  sustained  it  have 

yielded  to  the  overwhelming  power  nf  iium!)ers ;  and,  if 

our  intelligence  be  correct,  they  have  perished  in  one  in- 

disiirimiaate  slaughter;  bu     h  y  p      h    1  aj 

The  ferocious  tyrant  has  pu    1  a^,  d  h  mpi 

little  band  of  heroes  at  a  cos  1     p   ce        d       f  w    to 

such  victories  would  bring  d  P^   ly  p      1  m 

self.     Let  us,  thei-efore,  fell  k  a,;,    fron 

this  glorious  disaster;  aad  i  1  1     h  k     f  I      ! 

np.rai  piles  of  our  bleeding  b  b     1  d 

Heaveo,  let  as  implore  the      It  d  C  J  wl 

abhors  iniquity,  who  niletl  1  and       U 

avenge  the  oppressed," 

9.  'While  Santa  Anna  w  g  1      f  k»^  «''*' 
Bexar,  General  Urrea,  at  th    h    d    f         h     d               f  "^       ^ 
the  army,  was  proceeding     1          hi          f   1         ast,  "*■ 
where  he  met  with  but  feebl     ppos         f              11     1 

teer  parties,  sent  out  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  colonists. 
"At  one  time,  however,  a  parly  of  thirty  Texans,  under  i.  otpi-ui^^ 
Colonel  Johnson  and  Dr.  Grant,  captured  a  recoimoitering   SSmb. 
party  of  Mexicans,  led  by  a  person  named  Rodriguez,  who 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  a  prisoner  on  pa- 
role, the  lives  of  his  men  being  spared.     'A  short  time  arawwe™. 
after,  Johnson  and  Grant,  with  their  followers,  were  seve-  puitodauh. 
rally  surprised  by  the  Mexicans;  the  captor  of  one  of  the 
parties  being  the  same  Rodriguez,  who  had  rejoined  his 
countrymen  by  violating  his  parole.    Notwithstanding  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Mexicans  had  been  treated  on  a 
similar  occasion,  with  their  customary  cruelty  tliey  caused 
their  captives  to  be  put  to  death,'  with  the  exception  of   a-Mamiia 
Johnson   and   another,  who  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape. 

10.  'Colonel  Fannin,  then  af  Gtoliad,  hearing  of  the    *■  "^""[l 
advance  of  the  Mexican   array  towards  the  Mission  of  i^Kingnni 
Refugio,*  ordered  a  detachment  of  fourteen"]-  men,  under    *''!""™- 
Captain  King,  to  effect  the  removal  of  some  families  resi- 
dent there  to  a  place  of  safety.     King,  after  a  successful 
skirmish  with  some  Mexican  cavalry,  lost  his  way  in-  at- 
tempting to  retreat,  and  being  surrouoded   on  an  open 
prairie,   his  ammunition  being   wet,  and   no  chance  of 

escape   left,    he  was  obliged  to  surrender.''     Six  hours  b.MBiohiB. 
after,  lie  and  his  men  were  shot  by  the  command  of  Urrea. 

'  Tlio  Missi.jx  of  ScfiiKio  is  s  seUlement  oa  the  fmt  dde  of  Cbe  R«fugin  KEtm,  nbout  W 

ilde  Df  the  jtDuth  or  thu  lUo  GreiLde. 

t  K4^.    '^  AcoDrdiog  to  Neivell  twoDfy-pight ;  bnt  fjcneral  Vtk&*b  Ttiiry  srvcl&es  fbuTEeea 
u  Che  numtec  taken,  trail  1  have  uen  no  Boumnt  oS  tim  eseape  of  Buy."— JicHnii'y's  nxm, 
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ANALYSIS  A  courier  (lespatcbed  1.  y  Fannin  to  nasteii  the  rrtum  of 

'         the  detachment  shared  tne  samo  fate. 

I  ('"^        11    'No  tidings  having  arrived  fi'om  King,  Fannin  de- 

"')»«!)      spatched  a  second  andlargerdetaohmsnt  towards  Refugio, 

under  Colonel  Ward,  the  second  in  command  at  GJoliad. 

Waid  had  two  engftgementa  with  the  Mexicans,  in  the  first 

of  which  he  was  victorious;  in  the  second  he  was  over- 

a  mmstim  powered  hy  numbers,  and  forced  to  surrender,    'With  his 

Mi^™   toroe  now  reduced  to  275  effective  men,  Fannin  was  in 

iwoj'iln     danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  division  of  Urrea, 

whoae  cavalry  was  seen  within  a  few  miles  of  Goliad  on 

the  17th  of  MarcJi.     Still  hoping,  however,  that  Ward 

would  come  in,  Fannin  lingered  until  the  morning  of  the 

Hareh  IS     18th,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced  a  retreat 

tuTvaids  Victoria.* 
8.  au™™*      13.  'About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
encBiK.     day,  he  was  overtaken  and  surrounded  on  an  open  prairie" 
^'  "^f w?)""'  ^y  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  soon  afier  joined  by 
4.  ThcenemB  3,  body  of  infantry,  and  some  Campeachy  Indians.     *The 
™*™'™^     Texans,  forming  themselves  into  a  hollow  square,  facing 
outwards,  successfully  resisted  and  repelled  all  the  charges 
of  the  enemy  until  dusli,  when  Urrea  bethought  himself 
°o«i^    of  a  more  successful  plan  of  attack-     'The  Indians  were 
directed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  tall  grass,  and  ap- 
■  pi-oach  as  near  the  Texans  as  possible.     This  they  did, 
and  crawling  within  thirty  or  forty  paces,  they  commenced 
a  destructive  fire,  which  wounded  fifty  and  killed  four  in 
the  space  of  an  hour;  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  ren- 
dered the  flashes  of  their  guns  visible,  they  were  rapidly 
picked  off  by  the  alertness  of  the  Texans,  and  driven  fi-om 
i.ijwj^ioiii  the  ground.     'Urrea  then  withdrew  his  troops  about  a 
aim.       quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side,  where  they  rested  on  theii 
r.'iMsraon   arms  during  the  night.     'The  Mexican  loss,  during  tho 
""^""^    day,  was  estimated  at  five  or  six  hundred  men ;  while  that 
of  the  Texans  was  only  seven  killed  and  about   sixty 
wounded. 
8  Farmer       13.  ^During  the  night  the  Texans  threw  up  a  breast- 
ttxmatm-  Work  of  earth,  and  otherwise  fortified  themselves  with  their 
*™"*"*'*  baggage  and  ammunition  wagons  as  well  as  possible ;  but 
the  morning's  light  discovered  that  their  labor  had  been 
*ri«-^™(f  ^^  ^^'""     'Urrea  had  received  a  reenforcement  of  500 
«n»»i.       fresh  troops,  with  a  supply  of  artillery ;  against  which  the 
slight  breastwork  of  the  Texans  would  have  furnished  no 
Man* IS.     defence.     A  surrender,  therefore,  became  necessary:  a 
white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  terms  of  capitulation  were 
agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Mexican  and  Texan  com- 

•  VicKiria  ic  oa  tbe  eaat  bank  of  (he  Oua^lupe,  nearly  25  mile:  H.E.  tSma  OoUnd     ISh 
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manders.     'These  terms  provided  that  Faimin  and  hia    1836. 
men  shouU  be  inarched  back  to  Goliad,  and  treated  as  7.'  rsi,™,  ^ 
prisoners  jf  waf;  lUat  the  volunteera  from  the  United  iftecopimju- 
States  should  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  that  private  property  should 
he  riispected  and  restored,  aud  the  side-arms  of  officers 
given  up. 

14.,  'But  notwithstanding  the  capitulation,  the  truth  of  a.  ri^ipifu- 
which  was  afterwards  denied  by  Santa  Anaa,  the  Texans,  laeS^ 
after  being  marched  back  to  Goliad,  were  stripped  of  every 
article  of  defence,  even  to  their  pocket-knives,  and  served 
with  an  allowance  of  beef  hardly  suiKcient  to  support  life. 
After  being  detained  here  a  week,  their  number,  in- 
cluding those  of  Ward's  detachment,  amounting  to  about 
400  men,  orders  arrived  from  Santa  Anna  for  their  execU' 
tion ;  in  accordance,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  with  a  law 
of  the  supreme  government,* 

15.  'On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  this  cruel    M«chn. 
outrage  was  consummated ;  two  or  three  medical  men,  and  arai^ttmwt 
some  privates  employed  as  laborers,  being  all  wlio  were  !>«"''««»■ 
spared.     The  prisoners,  under  the  escort  of  a  strong  Mex- 
ican guard,  were  taken  out  of  their  quarters  in  four  divis- 
ions, under  various  pee        and  after  proceeding  about 
three  hundred  yard      Ii  y  w  d  rod  to  halt  and  throw 

off  their  blankets  a  d  i  nap  a  1        Before  they  had  time 
to  obey  the  order,  \     h  P      "g  its  object,  a  flie  of 

musketry  was  open  d  up  n  th  m  and  most  of  those  who 
escaped  the  bullets  u    d  by  the  sabres  of  the 

a  FillBol&,  an  ItBllaa  b;  birth,  but  eb, 


ia  Oetieral  Uireo.  "  SM  imdor  hla  mast  airiot  nfipniiflibfliey,  bo  dionld  AiMl  the  orSen  of 
^DTeiiin]«Titi  stiar^ing  All  thft  prlaonus :  and  as  n^ardB  those  laMy  mula  (frmnlu  and  hia 
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cavalry.  'A  veiy  few,  who  were  uninjured  by  the  first 
^j-g,P  fire,  leaped  a  fence  of  brushwood,  coacealed  themselves 
iMjK.      in  a  thicket,  and,  swimra'ng  the  San  Antonio,*  succeeded 

in  rejoining  iheir  countrymen  beyond  tlie  Colorado. 

aJnEMisiK      16.  'Suoh  was  the  refinement  of  cruelty  practised  upon 

"™"'-''    tlie  prisoners  by  their  unfeeling  captors,  that,  when  led 

unconsciously  to  execution,  their  minds  were  cheered,  by 

specious  promisea  of  a  speedy  liberation,  with  the  thoughts 

'ndiiM   of  home.     'One  of  the  prisoners  who  escaped  relates,  that, 

"yrte    as  the  division  to  which  he  belonged  was  complying  with 

"''™'-    the  command  of  the  officer  to  sit  down  with  their  backs  to 

the  guard,  without  suspecting  its  object,  a  young  man 

named  Fenncr,  on  whose  mind  first  flashed  a  conviction  of 

the  truth,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming — "Boys, 

they  are  going  to  kill  us — die  with  your  faces  to  them  like 

™«  j™;  17.  'Fannin,  who  had  been  placed  apart  from  his  men, 
SSi.  was  ihe  only  one  of  the  prisoners  who  was  apprised  of  his 
intended  fate.  He  asked  the  favor  of  being  shot  in  the 
breast,  instead  of  the  head,  and  that  his  body  miglit  be  de- 
cently interred ;  but  the  last  request  of  the  gallant  soldier 
was  unheeded,  and  on  the  following  day  his  body  was  dis- 
covered lying  in  tlie  prairie,  with  the  fatal  wound  in  hia 

i^fuii3      ^^'  This  massacre  of  Fannin  and  his  brave  companions 
Sracre. '  in  arms,  an  act  of  more  than  barbarian  cruelty,  stamps 
with  infamy  the  govei'nment  which  authorized  it,  and  the 
officers  under  whose  immediate  command  it  was  executed, 
^poara'i'' ' As  a  matter  of  policy,  moreover, this  systemized  butchery 
of  prisoners  was  aa  egregious  blunder,  by  which  every 
chance  of  the  establishment  of  Mexican  rule  in  Texas 
was  utterly  swept  away.     From  the  hour  that  the  fate  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Alamo,  and  of  Fannin  and  his  com- 
rades, was  known   in  the  United    States,   a  spirit  was 
awakened  among  the  hardy  population  of  the  west,  which 
would  never  have  slumbered  while  a  Mexican  soldier  re- 
mained east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
-ixtt^      19.  'After  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  capture  of 
™^B-Mi  Johnson  and  Grant,  Santa  Anna  was  so  much  elated  with 
(UnH-ioi  j^j^  successes,  that,  under  the  impression  tliat  the  enemy 
ivould  make  no  farther  resistance,  he  began  to  apportion 
his  force  to  different  quarters  for  taking   possession   of 

:r  Into  the' Bsy  ot  Bsplrilu  Sanw.    (S«  Mip,  p.  6M.)    "  Pont  aprings,  Mjhlch  rise  )n  a 

at  amUB alwie  tlie  u>hii,  fuia  Uie  rivei:,  wMcli  ie [ )  yatda  nlOo,  and  U or^ Ost  Aacpf- 
-  pnro,  DTer  Honlna;,  and  pnasrving  an  equality  of  Mmpetitnre  ttmoglioiU  Uie  jieac. 
I  rapid  wsCecs  of  the  Ssn  Antonio,  muniDe  onr  a  pebbl;  beO,  aia  mmuknbl;  vholesnmf^ 
eo  clpaf  that  smaJl  flsli  maj  ba  Bern  aistlnctly  »t  a  depth  of  isn  ftet.    I'he  rirw  to  nati 
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Texas.     'One  division  of  his  army  was  directed  to  cross    1836. 
the  Colorado  and  take  possession  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin ;  TrUiTmua 
another  division  was  to  march  for  Goliad ;  while  a  third  ^f^'\^^ 
was  ordered  to  secure  the  post  of  Nacogdoches,  aear  the 
American  frontier. 

20,  ^The  confident  spirit  which  directed  these  move-  a.  soiwnJn- 
meats  was  heightened  when  he  Jieard  of  the  ahandonment    HaiS^ 
of  Goliad  and  the  capture  of  Fannin;  and  helieviiig  that    tS^% 
his  presence  in  the  country  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  "S^'J^n!^ 
that  he  ought  to  return  lo  the  capital  of  Mexico,  he  made  ™,£y' 
preparations  for  resigning  his  commaHd  to  General  Fili- 

Bola.  He  also  announced,  in  a  general  order  of  the  day, 
that  the  whole  brigade  of  cavalry,  end  a  large  portion  of 
the  artillery,  should  be  got  in  readiness  to  leave  Texas,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  for  San  Luis  Potosi, 

21.  'Remonstrances  from  some  of  his  generals,  how-  'j^^SJ 
ever,  and  inibrmatioa  that  the  Texans  showed  a  disposi-  lomiBfutaii 
tion  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Colorado,  induced  him  to  i^fnuafduui 
suspend  the  order  for  a  return  of  part  of  his  army,  and  to     """^ 
relinquish  his  intention  to  depart  for  the  Mexican  capital. 

*His  forces,  in  several  divisions,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  ^"^"^^ 
Colorado  in  diiFerent  places ;  and,  on  the  31st  of  March,  Stmiainnn 
Santa  Anna  and  his  staff  left  Bexar,  and  followed  in  the  njon,n3,, 
rear  of  the  army. 

22  'In  the  meantime,  General  Houston,  the  commao.  e  wooimnff 
der-in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces,  had  remained  on  the  left  fi^ai  imSr 
bank  of  the  Colorado  until  the  26lh  of  the  month,  at  the  '%'ama'^ 
head  of  about  1300  men  impatient  for  action  ,  when,  ap  "t""^™ 
prehensive  of  being  surrounded  with  the  aimy  that  waa  e  Mavcmiiit 
then  the  main  hope  of  Texas,  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  San  bi/,^c^ 
Felipe  on  the  Brazos,  which  he  reached  on  the  37th  Hav  "^i^S^ 
ing  secured  the  best  crossing-places  of  the  rivei,heiemam-  '.^ '-^'j^'"" 
ed  on  its  eastern  bank  until 
the  12th  of  April,  at  which 
time  the  advanced  division  of 
the  enemy,  led  by  Santa  Anna 
himself,  had  reached  the 
lower  down,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Columbia. 

33.  'On  the  15th  tlie  ene- 
my reached  Harrisburg,*  and 
on  the  16th  proceeded  to  New 
Washinglonf  and  vicinity,  at 
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*.Nii,YS[K.  the  head  of  tho  west  branch  of  Galveston  Bay.*     General 
~'~~  Houston,  in  the  meantime,  diverging  from  his  marcb  east- 
ward with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  giving  battle  to  Santa  Anna,  proceeded  rapidly 
towai-ds    Harriabui^,    the    neighborhood    of   which    he 
Aurii  19.     reached  on  tlio  IStli.     'By  the  capture  of  a  Mexican  cou. 
'iffi^  rier  on  the  same  evening,  he  foitunately  obtained  posses- 
°™''°'-     sion  of  despatches   from  Filisola,  showing  the  enemy's 

position,  plans,  and  movements. 
Apiii  i»  24.  'On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  after  leaving  his  hag 

*m™m''  gage,  the  sick,  and  a  sufficient  camp  guard  ia  the  rear. 
*^j^^'*'he  crossed  Baffalo  Bayouf  below  Harrishurg,   and  de. 
scended  the  right  bank  of  the  stream ;  and  by  marching 
Apriiaa.     throughout  the  night,  arrived  on  the  moraing  of  the  20tli 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  juDction  of  the  Bayou  with  the 
''^^f  San  Jacinto  River4     'A   short  time  after  halting,  the 
Amm.      army  of  Santa  Anna,  which  had  been  encamped  a  few 
miles  below,  on  the  San  Jacinto,  was  discovered  to  be  ap 
preaching  in  battle  array,  and  preparadons  were  imme- 
'■  a/S^tS""  ^lately  made  for  its  reception.     'Some  aldrmishieg  ensued, 
tne^w-      when  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the  bank  of  the  San  Jacinto, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Texan  camp,  anj 
commenced  fortifications.     In  this  position  the  two  armies 
remaioed  during  the  following  night. 
i  mm^4if     ^^-  "About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2lEt,  the 
"^Sm''^  enemy  were  i-eenibrced  by  500  choice  troops  under  thn 
command  of  General  Cos,  increasiog  their  effeelive  force 
to  nearly  1600  men ;  while  t!ie  aggregate  force  of  the 
Vi^  m™?  Texas  numbered  but  783.     °At  half-past  three  o'clock  on 
tiUiif.      (]|g  same  day,  Houston  ordered  his  officers  to  parade  their 
respective  commands,  having  previously  taken  measures 
for  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  on  the  only  road  com- 
municating with  the  Brazos;  thus  cutting  off  all  possibil 
TEaiiiuaiaam  'ty  of  esoapc  for  the  enemy,  should  they  be  defeated, 
rt^.         26.  ■'The  troops  paraded  with  alacrity  Bn<'  spirit-;  the 
bJae^ia^  disparity  in  numbers  seeming  to  increase  their  enthusiasm, 
o*«tiM     and  to  heighten  their  anxiety  for  the  conflict.     'The  order 
enen*.'*  of  battle  being  formed,  the  cavalry,  sixty-one  in  number, 

•  Gaiviiiai  Bay  eitends  ^out  8S  oiks  ttom  north  to  south,  end  fiom  12  M  IS  lajlat 

Trinitj  rUtw,  fi-oin  the  north.    The  aTOMge  depth  of  imtflr  hi  the  taj  in  nhia  or  tea  feet 
Atnun  18  miles  nbote  IMieBtoa  Islend  Uia  Its;  la  ciaased  bj  Ited  Steb  Bar,  on  ifhleh  the 

MaDd  and  EdUtsi  Poiot,  le  abmiC  hair  a  mile  hi  nidth.    AC  law  water  tiie  dejtb  on  tlie  bac 
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commanded  by  Colonel  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  were  des-    1S30> 
patched  to  the  fiont  of  the  enemy's  left  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
attracting  their  notice,  when  the  maia  body  advanced  ra- 
pidly in  line,  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  six  pounders, 
taking  a  station  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
breastwork.     'With  the  exception  of  the  cannon,  which  i.  Tsaww- 
commeBced  a  vigorous  discharge  of  grape  and  canister,       ""■ 
not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  Texans  until  ihcy  were  within 
point  blank  shot  of  the  enemy's  lines,  when  the  war-cry, 
Remember  the  Alamo  !  was  raised. 

27.  'The  thrilling  recollections  suddenly  revived  by  that  a.jTarfH)* 
well  known  name,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  the  ff^S^aS^ 
cowardly  assassins  ofFannit  and  his  comrades  were  before    ^Jf^J^jr 
tl  em  gave  new  excitement  to  the  Texans,  and,  in  the 
frenzy  of  revenge,  they  threw  themselves  in  cne  despe- 
rate charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  after  a  conflict  of 
fifteen  mmutes,  gained  entire  possession  of  the  encamp- 
ment    taking  one  piece  of  cannon  loaded,  tour  stands  of 
colors  and  a  large  quantity  of  camp  equipage,  stores,  and 
biggage 

28    '&uch  was  tlie  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  the  fury  a.  j&rtfter  «■ 
of  the  assailants,  that  the  Mexicans,  panic  struck  withdis-  '"sSiS 
may,  tlirew  down  their  arais  and  fled  in  confusion  ;  losing 
all  thoughts  of  resistance,  in  the  eagerness  to  escape  from 
tlie  tempest  of  bullets  and  blows  that  was  showered  tjpon 
them.     The  Texan  cavalry,  falling  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
cutting  them  down  by  hundreds,  completed  the  work  of 
destruction ;  and  never  was  a  rout  more  total,  or  a  victory 
more  complete.     *The  whole  Mexican  army  was  aam-  *;^Si'^!£?' 
hilated — scarcely  a  single  soldier  escaping.     Of  nearly  nuufned«v 
1600  men  who  commenced  the  action,  630  were  killed,      ^mtw 
308  were  wounded,  and  730  were  made  prisoners ;  while, 
of  the  Texan  force,  only  eight  were  killed,  and  seventeen 
wounded. 

29.  'On  tlie  day  following  the  battle,  Santa  Anna  was     -April  as. 
captured  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  while  wandering  *'Mmtm"* 
alone,  unarmed,  and  disguised  in  common  apparel.     'His  ^^^™^^. 
captors,  ignorant  of  his  name  and  rank,  conveyed  him,  at  .'"K^^™' 
his  request,  to  General  Houston,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  ankle,  and  who  was  found  slumbering  upon  a  blan- 
ket at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow ;  when 
&  n  a  Anna  approached,  pressed  his  hand,  and  announced 
h        If  as  president  of  tfie  Mexican  repiiblic,  and  com- 
n-a   I     m-chief  of  the  army.      'By  desire  of  tlie  Texan  '-^^S^ 
c  mn     der  he  seated  himself  on  a  medicme  chest,  but 
n  d    reatlj'  agitated.     Some  opium  having  been  given 
!  I  s  request,  he  swallowed  it  and  appeared   more 

p      d.     'He  then  said  to  Houston,  "You  were  born   'loHantim. 
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iNiLYsia.  to  110  ordinary  destiny ;  you  have  conquerea  1.  ne  Napoleon 

"  of  tlie  West!" 
1.  soiuB  jn-       30.  'He  soon  desired  to  Itnow  what  disposition  would  be 
esoat/m     made  of  him;  but  Houston  evaded  the  inquiry,  telling 
^t^fyr"^  him  thatDO  assurances  could  be  given  unti!  he  had  order- 
"iS^j™^  ed  all  the  Mexican  tiTiops  in  Texas  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
Sl^i'S^'!^  Afler  some  conversation  respecting  the  slaughter  of  thfs 
Boiimj-     garrison  at  the  Alamo,  and  the  massacre  at  Goliad,  for 
which  Santa  Anna  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  ho 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  oi'ders  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, Houston  gave  him  the  use  of  his  camp  bed,  and 
he  retii-ed  for  the  night ;  harassed  with  anxiety  for  his 
fate,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Texan  troops,  the 
majority  of  whom  demanded  his  execution  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Fannin  and  his  comrades  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the   exercise  of  extraordinary  fii-mness  on  the   part  of 
General  Houston  and  his  officers,  that  his  life  was  pre- 
served. 
*^™j^       31.  "After  due  deliberation,  the  Texan  general  agreed 
muhsmua  upon  an  armistice  with  his  prisoner;  in  accordance  with 
which  the  several  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army,  then  on 
the  Brazos,  were  ordered  by  Santa  Anna  to  retire  beyond 
the  Colorado ;  but  even  before  these  orders  had  reached 
Filisoia,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
that  officer  had  seen  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 
a.  Aiirflsz.    Mexican  forces,  and  had  actually  commenced*  a  counter- 
"  march  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing.     'When  intelli- 
gence of  the  armistice  reached''  FilLsola,  he  despatched  to 
the  Texan  camp  an  o3icer°who  understood  the  English 
language,  with  assurances  tliat  the  conditions  of  the  annis- 
tice  would  be  strictly  fulfilled. 
if      32.  'Deluging  rains,  which  converted  the  rich  lands 
1  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  into  a  mass  of  mud, 
i-endered  the  country  almost  impassable  to  the  retiring  in- 
vaders.    "  Had  the  enemy,"  observes  General  Filisoia, 
then  commander-in-chief,  "  met  ns  under  these  circum 
stances,  on  the  only  road  left  us,  our  provisions  exhausted, 
our  ammunition  wet,  and  not  a  muslcet  capable  of  striking 
fire,  no  alternative  would  have  remained  but  to  die  or  sur- 
render at  discretion."     The  Texans  watched  the  retreat, 
and  had  they  not  been  governed  by  fidelity  to  their  en- 
gagements, not  a  man  of  the  army  that  was  mustered  for 
their  extermination  would  have  recrossed  tlie  Colorado. 
)-       33.  'On  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  provisional  gov- 
u  ernnietw on"  Texas  had  removed  to  the  island  of  Galveston, 
^    where  in^irtligence  of  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  reached  il 
ff  in  thf  atternoon  of  the  2eth  of  April.     'General  Houston, 
in  conueijuence  of  his  <,'  ound,  had,  in  tlie  meam  time,  re. 
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lired  from  active  duty,  and  Genera!  Rusk  was  appointed     19S6, 
to  the  command  of  tlie  army  ;  while  the  office  of  Secretary  " 

oi' War,  previously  held  by  General  Rusk,  was  coiifeiTed 
upon  Mirabeau  Lamar.     'From  Galveston  President  Eur.  i.^anat 
net  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  army  at  San  Jacinto,   oiiBicaHcn 
where  he  ari-ived  on  the  1st  of  May,  and,  on  the  14tli,  coa-  ™Ds«i/iin>* 
eluded  a  convention  with  Santa  Anna,  by  the  terms  of    ""jn,^° 
which  hostilities  were  immediately  to  cease  between  the      Moyi. 
Mexican  and  Texan  tnwps;  the  Mexican  army  was  to     *iw«- 
iTciire  beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  prisoners  were  to  be  ex- 
changed, and  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  sent  to  Vera  Cniz  as 
soon  as  should  be  thought  proper. 

34.  °0n  the  same  day  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  by  ^'^^J^^ 
President  Burnet  and  Santa  Anna,  stipulating  that  the  lat-  K^'J"^ 
ter  should  ai-range  for  the  favorable  reception,  by  the  Mex-  somib  Amui. 
ican  cabinet,  of  a  mission  from  Texas ;  that  a  treaty  of 

amity  and  commerce  should  be  established  between  the 
two  republics;  that  the  Texan  territory  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  that  the  immediate  embarka- 
tion of  Santa  Anna  for  Vera  Cruz  should  be  provided  for  ; 
"  his  prompt  return  being  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
eifecting  his  engagements." 

35.  'On  the  1st  of  June,  Santa  Anna  and  suite  em-      Jum  . 
barked  at  Velasco  for  Vera  Cruz;  but  some  necessary  ^„|J^^^r" 
preparations  delayed  tlie  departure  of  the  commissioners  '^^^%'S'^- 
who  were  to  attend  him,  and  on  the  3d  a  party  of  volun-    mMaieev 
teers  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  with  minds  long  inflamed 
against  the  Mexican  President  by  reports  of  the  atrocities 

he  had  sanctioned.     *The  indignation  at  his  release  spread  «-  f^MoMi- 
among  the  Texans ;  and  such  a  commotion  was  excited    re-imMi. 
that  President  Burnet,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  Tesas,  ordered  the  debarkation  of 
the  prisoners,  who  were  escorted  for  safe  keeping  to  Quin-  %^^!^^ 
tana,*  on  the  side  of  the  Brazos  opposite  Velasco.  ^m£" 

36.  'On  the  same  day  President  Burnet  received  an  ad-   _  b  dsioJ 
dress*  from  the  army,  requesting  that  Santa  Anna  might     SSSaf 
not  be  released  without  the  sanction  of  the  Congress.     'To  ."^^Jm 
this  address  the  president  returned  a  long  and  able  re-     awmee, 
monstrance,''  in  which  the  views  of  the  government,  in  sub-    aihuai- 
scribing  the  treaty  which  provided  for  Santa  Anna's  re-    ^  [^|„^ 
lease,  were  defended;  and  it  was  urged,  that  whether  the     J™=n, 
treaty  were  wise  or  not,  the  good  faith  of  Texas  was  ''  'af™?* 
pledged  for  its  consummation.     'But  still  the  current  of  "m^Jbo?^ 
public  sentiment  ran  against  the  liberation  of  Santa  Anna,    '"^^^ 
and  even  in  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  a  difference  of  denentiLa- 
opinion  on  the  subject.     'General  Lamar,  the  Secretary  "^^m^ 
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*MAi.^ais.  oi'War,  strongly  opposed  his  liberation;  regording  him  aa 
'  ail  abhoiTed  murderer,  who  had  forfeited  his  life  by  the 

nighest  of  all  crimes ;  and,  although  he  disclaimed  resort- 
ing to  the  law  of  retaliation,  he  asked  that  even-handed 
ustice  might  be  meted  out  to  the  criminal :  his  crimes 
being  sanguinary  in  the  extreme,  he  would  read  his  pvm- 
ishment  from  the  code  of  Draco. 
a  June*         37.  'AlthoHgh  Santa  Anna  protested"  against  the  vio- 
'n^miiMJ  latioa  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Texas,  he 
afftmw    Tvas  detained  a  priaoiier ;  the  iinal  disposal  of  him  being 
reseived  for  the  government  about  to  be  established  in 
Sept-      conformity  with  tiie  constitution.     'Early  in  September 
^ilmfSf^   the  new  government  was  organized,  Samuel  Houston  be- 
^S^^'  ing  elected  first  constitutional  President  of  the  republic, 
mnsiiBjaon.  ^^^  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Vice  President.     "The  people 
^aanexaoim  had  also  becu  required,  in  the   presidential  election,  to 
"*!»<««.'     express  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  all  the 
votes  except  ninety-three  were  given  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  Congress  soon  after  passed  an  act,  empowering 
the  president  to  appoint  a  minister  to  negotiate  at  Wash- 
ington for  tke  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union, 
nff^iteare'      ^^'  'A^^r  much  discussion,  Santa  Amia  was  ultimately 
released  by  an  act  of  the  Executive,  who  desired  to  send 
him  to  Washington,  with  a  view  to  certain  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements to  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
s.  gfj'^"'  was  to  be  a  party.     'Santa  Anna  had  previously  written'' 
jooto™.     to  President  Jackson,  expressing  his  willingness  to  fulfil 
b.  (In  Aug.)  jjjg  stipulations  with  General  Houston,  and  requesting  his 
e.ThBMexi-  mediation.     "The  Mexican  Congress,  however,  by  a  de- 
awMfwee™.  gj-gggfjjjg  gQt)^  ^f  njgy^  ijgij  guspendod  tho  preside 
authority  of  Santa  Anna  wliile  a  prisoner,  and  had  ^ 
information  of  the  same  to  the  government  of  the  United 
'"iSUSif'  ®*^'^^'     '^^^   '-^  ^^^  generally  believed,  owing  to'  the 
wuit  retard  friendly  professions  of  Santa  Anaa,  that  should  he,  on  his 
(io'iIm™-   return  to  his  own  country,  be  restored  to  power,  be  would 
'""^      use  his  authority  and  influence,  either  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation,  or  as  a  state  of 
the  American  Union;  and,  under  this  impression.  General 
Houston  had  acceded  to  his  release,  and  assumt^d  its   -e- 
sponsibility. 
obc  is.         39.  "On  the  18th  of  December  Santa  Anna  reached 
o/m^ftt^  Washington,  where  he  held  set-iet  confeienees  with  the 
i^i^%    Executive,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  lett  the 
*'™'"'     city,  being  furnbhed  by  President  Jackson  with  a  ship  of 
183".     ^^  to  convey  him  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
iBiheUcxt-  20th  of  February  following.     'He  immediate!}  addressed 
"^™r"°^  a  letter  to  the  minisfer  of"  war,  wheiein  he  disavowed  all 
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treaties  and  stipulatioofi  whatever  as  conditional  to  his  re-     1S37. 
lease ;  declaring  that,  before  consentJog  either  willingly 
or  through  force  to  any  conditions  that  might  bring  re- 
proach upon  the  independence  or  honor  of  his  country,  or 
place  in  jeopardy  the  iategrity  of  her  territory,  he  would 
have  suffered  a  thousand  deathsl     'This  disavowal,  how-  '^J^Jf^ 
ever,  was  not  effectual  in  restoring  him  to  the  favor  of  his   puincioi- 
countrymen,  whose  want  oi'  confidence  in  him  was  in- 
creased by  his  duplicity ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
retirement,  until  another  revolution  in  his  unhappy  coun- 
try enabled  him  to  regain  the  power  he  had  lost. 

40.  "The  battle  of  Saiu  Jacinto  gave  peace  to  Texas,  and  %f^j^S 
the  rank  of  an  independeat  state  among  the  nations  of  the  sanjatSMo. 
earth.  'Oa  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  her  independence  was  *""*  *- 
recognized  by  the  government  of  (he  United  States,  which  wiiS^r^S- 
was  followed  by  a  recognition  and  treaties  on  the  part  of  ™^f^ 
France"  in  1839,  and  on  the  part  of  England''  in  1840.  1839-40. 
'Mexico,  however,  still  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  to-  "•^^'^' 
wards  her,  and  by  repeated  threats  of  invasion  kept  alive  lnoi.  is. 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Texans ;  but  the  Mexican  gov-  J*™  . 
eminent,  occupied  by  internal  disturbances,  or  dangers  'nmSut" 
from  abroad,  was  restrained  from  renewing  any  serious  'sS^sarioi. 
attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  new  republic. 

41.  'AH  endeavors  to  establish  amicable  relations  with '•^^'"W^'i' 
Mexico  were  unavajling.  A  diplomatic  agent  sent  to  iks,  ra""*^ 
Vera  Cruz  for  that  purpose  in  1839,  was  cautioned  t^ainst  reiatiam  wWi 
attempting  to  land ;  the  commandant-general  giving  him        " 

to  understand,  that  should  he  do  so,  he  would  be  accom- 
modated with  lodgings  in  the  city  prison.     The  command- 
ant farther  informed  him  that  "  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  nation  called  the  republic  of  Texas,  but  only 
of  a  horde  of  adventurers,  in  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
the  Mexican  government."     "In  the  following  year,  how-    ^"5," 
ever,  Mexico  so  far  abated  her  pretensions  as  to  receive  a  J'^*||,^'j^ 
Texan  agent,  and  permit  him  to  submit  the  basis  of  a    wWm- 
treaty  ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  power  in  waaiarndt. 
1841,  she  again  assumed  a  warlike  attitude,  declaring  to  ""rnWimV 
the  worid,  that  she  would  never  vary  her  position, "till  ^S^o'Si 
she  planted  her  eagle  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine."       '*"■ 

43.  ^Early  in  1841,  General  Lamar,  then  president  of     1841, 
Texas,  made  preparations  for  sending  to  Santa  Fe  three  '^^^^^ 
commissioners,  wlio  were  authorized  to  take  measures  for  J^JJ"^ 
opening  a  direct  trade  with  that  city,  and  for  establishing  "^^^'E" 
the  auUiority  of  the  republic  over  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande.     'This  river  was  claimed  by  Texas  as  ^^^^^j, 
her  western  boundary,  and  had  been  virtually  admitted  as    ifTexia. 
Buch  by  Santa  Anna  himself,  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
signed  by  him  and  President  Burnet  soon  after  the  battle 
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ANALYBia.  of  San  Jacinto.     'Yet  Santa  Fe  was  a  rich  and  commercial 
1  jjHproiia-  '''''5''  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Mexicans,  and  it  was 
'smm'^    not  to  bs  supposed  that  tliey  would  willingly  surrender  it 
iMj^^^'*  to  the  Texan  authorities,  which  were  regarded  as  having 
Oe  Tiians.  no  rights  to  the  country  in  their  actual  possession. 
^iten'Jm'       ^3-  'Under  these  circumstancea  this  measure  of  Presi- 
i^^ij^^  dent  Lamar  was  condemned  by  many  of  the  Te.'taa  jour- 
nals at  the  time  it  was  undertdcen ;  and  its  policy  became 
more  doubtful  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  military 
force  of  several  hundred  men  as  an  escort  to  tJie  commis- 
sioners, although  the  principal  object,  doubtless,  was  that 
of  protecting  Uiem  against  the  wavlike  Comanehes,  across 
whose  hunting  grounds  it  was  necessary  to  travel.     It 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  suspected  by  the  Mexicans,  how- 
ever, tl«tt  Uiis  military  force  was  designed  for  coercive 
measures,  if  the  pacific  efforts  of  negotiation  should  not 
prove  successful. 
June  IS.         44.'On  the  18th  of  June,  the  expedition,  under  the  com- 
jiS^Atuoa,  mand  of  General  Hugh  MoLeod,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
^fa^Sfi   ber  of  merchants  and  private  gentlemen,  comprising  in  all 
■  about  325  persons,  left  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and 
after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  months,  during  which  time 
their  provisions  failed  them,  the  company  arrived  in  two 
divisions,  and  at  different  times,  at  Spanish  settlements  in 
*'nc^i£'  ^^  valley  of  Santa  Fe,     'Several  persons  who  were  sent 
forward  by  the  advance  party,  to  explain  the  pacific  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition,  were    seized,    and   immediately 
condemned  to   be  shot;   but  after  being  bound  and  taken 
out  for  execution,  their  lives  were  spared  by  a  Mexican 
officer,  who  sent  them  to  meet  General  Armijo,  the  governor. 
Two  of  the  party,  however,  who  attempted  to  escape,  were 
aT^e^MoiT  s'iecuted.     'In   the   meantime,   several  thousand  troops 
pariy.      wore  concentrating  to  intercept  the  Texans,  who  were  all 
**"'      finally  induced  to  surrender  their  arms,  upon  the  promise 
Nov.       of  a  safe  conduct  to  the  frontier,  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
march  home,  and  the  return,  to  every  man,  of  his  property, 
ailer  the  stipulations  had  been  complied  with. 
''^i^^'      ^^-  "A-fter  their  surrender,  the  Texaas  were  bound,  six 
M^'cS^   or  eight  together,  with  ropes,  and  thongs  of  raw-bide,  and 
(/jifcrtffl'  in  this  condition  were  marched  off  for  the  city  of  Mexico ; 
'■ffwrnim*'  Bhoat  1200  miles  distant.     Stripped  of  their  hats,  shoes, 
^/ourn™*    ^"^  coats ;  beaten,  and  insulted  in  almost  every  possible 
manner ;  often  fastened  by  a  rope  to  Ihe  pommel  of  the 
saddle  of  the  horses  on  which  the  guard  was  mounted  ; 
dragged  upon  the  ground  ;  marched  at  times  all  night  and 
all  day ;  blinded  by  sand  ;  parched  with  thirst ;  and  fam- 
ishing with  hunger ; — in  tiiis  manner  these  unfortanale 
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Taen  were  hurried  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  they     1S41. 
eached  towards  the  (jlose  of  December. 

43.  'When  they  arrived  at  Mexico,  they  were  chained     ,.  KJaj, 
Willi  heavy  iron  by  order  of  Santa  Aana;  confined  for  a    "^^r 
while  in  filthy  prisons ;  and  afterwai-ds  condemned  to  labor    "JJ^^" 
as  eommon  scavengers  in  the  streets  of  the  city.     'Afi;er  a.  onetoai- 
the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  one  division  of  tlie  captives   "'KiJS" 
was  sent  to  the  city  of  Puebla,  and  compelled  to  work  in 
stone  quarries,  with  heavy  chaias  attached  to  their  limbs, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  bmtai  task-masters,  some  of 
whom  were  coavicted  criminals.     'Another  detachment,  y^"°'?5'? 
iaciuding  General  McLeod  and  most  of  the  ofiicera  of  the      puikb. 
expedition,  was  lemaoded  to  the  castle  of  Perote,  where 
all,  without  distmction,  were  condemned  to  hard  labor,  still 
loaded  with  chains 

47.  'Of  the  whole  company,  three  were  murdered  in «. SufwiKeiu 
cold  blood  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  because  they  had  wiftromSS 
become  weaiied,  several  died  there  of  ill  treatment,  and      """ 
disease    incmred   bj    exposure  and    hardships;    a  few 
escaped  from  prison,  some  were  pardoned  by  the  govern. 

ment,  and  most  of  the  others  have  since  been  released,* 
'The  treatment  of  the  Santa  Fe  captives,  who  became  pri-  ^%^^ 
Boners  only  through  the  violated  faith  of  the  Mexicans,  is  ^^S^ 
but  one  of  numerous  examples  of  the  cruel  and  barbaraus 
policy  of  the  Mexican  government  during  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  Santa  Anna. 

48.  'Soon  after  the  result  of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  <■  Rvmani^ 
was  known,  rumors  became  more  frequent  than  ever,  that  fcmSon^ 
Mexico  was  making  active  preparations,  on  a  most  exten-        ™" 
sive  scale,  for  a  second  invasion  of  Texas;  and  the  well 

known  hostile  policy  of  Santa  Anna,  who  had  recently 
been  restored  to  power,  rendered  it  probable  that  ali  the 
available  force  of  Mexico  would  be  brought  in  requisition 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province. 

49.  'Early  in  1843,  intelligence  of  tlie  assembling  of     1843. 
troops  west  of- the  Eio  Grande  produced  great  excitement  ■>■ 
throughout  Texas.     The  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  towis  < 
hastily  removed  their  effects  to  more  secure  situations  ;'""""" '*^ 
and  even  the  garrison  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  evacuatod 

the  place,  and  reti'eated  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe. 
*But  after  all  the  notes  of  preparation  that  had  been  con-  s.  The  T-»uit 
Btantly  sounding  since  the  battle  of  San  Jaciato,  and  not-  "^wi^^ 
withstanding  the   boasting   declarations  of  Santa  Anna    *"'™"™- 
Mmself,  the  invading  army,  instead  of  being  an  advanced 
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nHAi.vsis.  corps  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  regular  troops,  prpicd 
~~  to  be  only  a  few  poorly  equipped  marauding  parlies,  num- 
bering in  all  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  which,  after 
gathering  uj)  a  large  quantity  of  spoil  left  behind  by  the 

n.Mmchs.  fugitive  inhabitants,  and  pluadering"  San  Antonio,  hastily 
reu-eated,  befoie  a  Texan  force  could  be  brought  against 

'ifBeSm^      50    'In  the  September  following,  a  Mexican  foi'ce  ut 
itSHSXr  "'^'^^^  1^00  men,  under  the  comnLand  of  General  Woll, 
■  approachpd  Be\ar,  and  after  a  slight  resistance  from  u 
small  party  of  Ie.\aab,  the  town  was  surrendered  by  ca- 
b  soDt.  11    pitulation."     'A  few  days  later,  a  paxty  of  little  more  than 
%^f^  200  Texans,  that  had  assembled  in  the  Salado  bottom,  five 
*'™™'-      miles  east  from  Bexar,  was  attacked  by  General  Woll, 
but  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  with  consider- 
t.  atitiiaey  able  loss.     'About  fifty  Texans,  liowever,  coming  to  the 
sv^Isfrwii  relief  of  their   countrymen,    were  attacked  in  an  open 
"J^^'  prairie  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  force,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  but  small  arms  with  which  to  defend  them- 
pelves  against  a  Mexican  fleld-piece,  were  compelled  to 
surrender,     A  sanguinary  butchery  followed,  and  before 
it  was  arrested  by  the  Mexican  officers  more  than  half  of 
'iftsmS''  *^®  prisoners  had  fallen.     'These  events  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  hasty  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  rapidly  pursued  by  sevfiral  parties  of 
Texan  volunteers. 
,1^^^^      51.  'A  general  determination  to  chastise  the  Mexicans 
'^^L'ifaf'  ^7  carrying   the  war   west  of  the  Rio  Grande  now  pre- 
RiaGraiidc.  vaiJed  throughout  Texas,  and  numerous  small  volunteer 
compjuiies  were  raised  for  that  purpose,  but  no  efficient 
nieasures  were  taken  by  the  government,  nor  was  any 
KoT       regular  invasion  intended.     'Early  in  November  about 
V^Sm^  700  volunteers  assembled  at  Besar,  and  were  placed  under 
cBaHH-.    the  command  of  General  Somerville,  but  the  return  of 
several  companies  soon  after,  reduced  this  number  to  500 
Doc  B.      men.     'On  the  8tb  of  December  this  party  entered  Laredo 
"wf'wS'wrwthout  resistance,  a  M     '       t  tl  tbak    ftl 

<*■""*■      Rio  Grande,  and  a  few  d        1  se  1  h  1 

down,  but  soon  after,  by    h       d         f  h  !       d 

to  the  great  dissatisfacti       f  m        f  h      oop  ss  d 

to  the  Texan  side. 
s.Rtatm^f      52,  "It  appears  that         laa    f    p  is  h   1  b         1 

SoSlwre^,   cided  upon,  and  here    h  d  i  ft 

*^S^  troops  withdrew  and  le  1         !        h  m  h  1      00 

sunadsF.    ^gjj  remained,  chose  a  1    d     f         h  p  d 

!i^!^  dec^ai-ed  their  determin  to  h         m         O     h 

i^S^    2-Jd  of  December,  a  part   ft!  11  d  th   Ei 
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ta     fi  tn  p 

tacks,  succeeded  m  etTectin^,  a  lodgment  m  a  number  of 
stone  buildings  in  llie  suburbs  of  tlie  town, 

54.  'At  early  dawn  the  fight  was  renewed,  witli  la-  '■R'^^^if 
creased  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  Texans.     Several  ihn/mmoing 
times  the  Mexican  artillery  nearest  them  was  cleared,  and    ™™*"*- 
at  length  deserted,  when  the  enemy  had  recourse  to  the 
house-tops.     These  again  were  cleared,  but  the  overpow- 
ering numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  continue  the 

fight,  ahhough  column  after  column,  urged  on  to  the 
attack  by  their  officers,  fell  by  the  deadly  discharge  of  the 
American  rifle. 

55.  'The  action  was  continued  until  Ampiidia  sent  a  ^- ''™'^ 
white  flag  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  accompanied  ^ojuseiby 
byseveral  Mexican  officers,  aijiongthem  General  La  Vega,  "^^^  " 
to  enforce  upon  the  Texans  the  utter  hopelessness  of  efiec- 

tive  resistance,  as  Ampudia  stated  that  he  had  1700  regu^ 
lar  troops  under  his  command,  and  that  an  additional  force 
of  800  was  approaching  from    Monterey.     'With  great  ^,^™^ 
reluctance    the  little    band    at  length  surrendered,  and 
marching  into  the  public  square,  laid  down  their  arms  be- 
fore an  enemy  ten  times  their  number.     'In  this  desperate  J^J^^'^ 
battle,  the  loss  of  the  Texans,  in  ItCled  and  wounded,  was     ""'  "'^ 
thirty-five ;  that  of  the  Mexicans,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  was  more  than  five  hundred.  5_  Thtprum- 

56.  "The  Texans,  although  expecting,  in  accordance  ^Jj^^^J^ 
with  assurances  given  them,  to  be  detained  on  the  east  ^'^^^ 
side  of  the  mountains  until  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  dcc  si. 
were  now  strongly  guarded,  and  in  a  few  days  obliged  to  J  f^ape  <^ 
commence  their  march,  of  nearly  a  tliousand  miies,  to  the  nnii  sutM' 
city  of  Mexico.     'On  one  occasion,  two  hundred  and  four     'J^fHT 
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